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The  Arctic  Campaign  of  1879  in  the  Barents  Sea. 
By  Oaptain  A.  H.  TXabxeax,  b.n. 

(Read  at  the  EyeniDg  Meeting,  November  24tb,  1879.) 
Maps,  p.  80. 

The  year  1879  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
the  annals  of  Arctic  exploration,  for  daring  the  last  few  months  two 
important  geographical  problems  have  been  successfully  solved. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  Swedish  ship  Vega,  under  the 
leadership  of  that  persevering  and  energetic  explorer  NordenskiOld, 
completing  her  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  rounding 
the  northern  termination  of  the  old  world — a  voyage  which,  even  if 
it  should  not  prove  important  in  a  commercial  sense,  will  always 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  geographical  feats  of  the  present  century. 
And,  secondly,  we  have  a  small  sailing  schooner  reaching  the  hitherto 
inaccessible  shores  of  Franz-Josef  Land.  I  say  inaccessible,  because 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tegetthoff,  the  only  vessel  that  had  ever 
approached  this  coast,  had  been  carried  thither  by  the  ice  in  which  she 
had  been  helplessly  beset  for  two  years,  an  imprisonment  from  which  her 
officers  were  never  able  to  extricate  her.  The  vessel  that  has  so  success- 
fully accomplished  the  second  feat  is  the  little  Dutch  exploring  schooner 
WiUem  Barents,  an  account  of  whose  cruise,  undertaken  during  the 
preceding  year,  was  communicated  to  our  Society  by  Mr.  Clements 
Markham  in  December  1878. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  flag  was  a  formidable  rival  to 
our  own  in  the  van  of  Arctic  discovery,  and  I  am  confident  that  English 
geographers  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Holland  has  again  entered 
the  lists,  and  has  already  scored  a  great  success. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  cannot  be  too  highly  rated,  for 
it  tides  over  the  only  difficulty  which,  in  the  opinions  of  a  great  many 
No.  I.— Jah.  1880.]  B 
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Arcti&^ufiioritiee,  presented  itflelf  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  a  roiite 
for-ftituro  exploration.  At  the  same  time  it  entirely  corrohoratoB  the 
yi^w^  that  I  have  held  since  my  return  with  Sir  George  Nares,  and 
wkibh  I  had  the  honour  to  announce  publicly  in  this  hall  some  months 
-^ago,  during  a  dificuBaion  which  took  place  on  that  interesting  Bubject. 
•The  great  obstacle  to  success  that  seemed  then  to  present  itself,  was  a 
strip  of  ice-covered  sea,  some  60  mik^s  in  breadth,  that  was  supposed  to 
eadst  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  the  penetration 
of  which  wonld  offer  so  many  difficulties  as  almost  to  bo  regarded  as 
insuperable.  N«>w,  we  hear  that  thiB  impediment  is  not  a  permanent 
one,  and  is,  indeed,  in  some  seasons,  altogether  removed,  for  the  WiUem 
Bareni^  actually  sailed  from  Cape  Nassau  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  M'Clintock  Island,  in  Franz-Josef  Land,  without,  as  the 
saying  is,  **  touehing  a  piece  of  ice  !  ^' 

By  a  brief  reference  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
Xovaya  Zemlya  waters,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  this 
evening,  that  tho  past  snmmer,  during  which  the  Willem  Barents  made 
her  memorable  trip,  was  not  an  exceptionally  favourable  one,  and  that 
the  only  other  time  that  Franz- Josef  Land  has  heen  approached, 
namely,  in  1872-3,  when  the  TegeUhoff  was  drifted  thither,  was  a 
remarkably  unfavourable  ice  year. 

Since  the  return  of  Sir  George  Nares'  Expedition  in  1876,  England 
lias  been  content  to  look  on  whilst  onr  foreign  friends  have  been 
energetically  and  successfully  prosecuting  tho  work  in  which  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  country  ought  to  continue  to  take  a  leading  part. 
Although  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  unknown  region  has  not 
lH)en  greatly  increased,  yet  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
regarding  the  conditions  and  locality  of  the  ice,  and  other  important 
investigations  connected  with  physical  geography,  will  pro%^o  of  the 
greatest  value,  more  especially  when  regarded  with  a  view  to  further 
Polar  exploration. 

My  o^"n  cruise,  this  year,  although  undertaken  in  only  a  little 
sailing  cutter  of  43  tons  burden,  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  perfectly  suc- 
ceasfuh  and  has  tended  very  materially  to  strengthen  my  preconceived 
opinion  that  tho  route  by  Franz*Josef  Land  is  the  one  that  will  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  tho  greatest  amount  of  previously  unknown  country. 

It  is  time  for  this  Societj'  again  to  take  a  leading  part  in  arousing 
the  British  public  from  the  apathy  they  appear  to  have  faDen  into,  and 
to  excite  in  them  a  friendl}'  rivalry  by  pointing  out  the  successes  of 
other  nations  in  that  field  in  which  England  has  already  scored  so 
many  glorious  successes, 

I  propose,  before  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  present  year, 
to  submit  a  rapid  sketch  of  previous  work  in  the  direction  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  The  two  islands,  generally  known  as  constitiiting  Novaya 
Zemlya,  are  situated  between   tho  70  th  and  77th  parallels  of  north 
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latitude,  and  between  the  51  st  and  69th  meridians  of  east  longitude. 
They  lie  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  bending  towards  the  east  at 
either  extreme.  They  are  nearly  400  geographical  miles  in  length,  with 
an  ayerage  breadth  of  about  50  miles.  The  northern  island  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  and  is  separated  from  the  southern  by  a  narrow 
channel,  in  some  places  not  more  than  a  mile  broad,  and  about  60  miles 
in  length,  called  the  Matyushin  (Matotschkin)  Shar. 

This  remarkable  strait  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  hills,  and, 
in  some  places,  steep  precipitous  cliffs.  The  former  are  noble  fjelds 
towering,  in  majestic  solemnity,  to  an  altitude  of  from  8000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  channel  is  excessively  deep,  as  much  as 
80  and  90  fathoms  being  found  in  the  centre,  but  there  are  good  anchor- 
ing places  for  small  vessels  dose  to  the  shore. 

So  sharp  are  the  windings  in  the  Matyushin  Shar  that  vessels  have 
frequently  been  known  to  sail  some  10  or  15  miles  into  the  strait,  when, 
seeing  land  close  ahead,  with,  apparently,  no  outlet  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  captains  have  concluded  that  they  were  running  into  some  land-locked 
bay,  and  consequently  sailed  out  again,  to  look  for  the  entrance  of  the 
channel  they  were  actually  in.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  former 
navigators  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Matyushin  Shar,  but  this  difficulty  can  only  have  occurred  to 
those  who  visited  the  channel  for  the  first  time,  for  the  entrance  is 
marked  by  such  conspicuous  and  prominent  hills  and  headlands  that  no 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  being  a  sailor,  who  had  once  visited  the 
strait,  could  be  deceived  regarding  the  identity  of  its  entrance.  A 
number  of  rocks,  the  majority  above  water,  fringe  either  side  of  the 
channel  at  the  western  end,  necessitating  caution  on  the  part  of  those 
desirous  of  entering,  but  once  fairly  inside  the  strait  the  shore  may  be 
approached  on  either  side  with  impunity. 

When,  and  by  whom,  Novaya  2iemlya  was  first  discovered,  are 
questions  difficult  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  name  itself,  signify- 
ing New-land,  implies  that  the  first  discoverers  were  Russians. 

Nearly  all  the  old  navigators  of  whose  deeds  we  possess  records, 
mention  having  met  Russians  along  the  coast  who  were  employed 
hunting  for  furs  and  oil.  Although  English  names  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  the  charts  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  yet  the  first  authen- 
ticated record  of  its  discovery  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  who  sighted  the  western  coast  in  latitude  72°;  thence 
sailing  to  the  northward  for  three  days,  presumably  in  sight  of  land, 
and  finally  to  the  south.  This  was  in  the  year  1558.  "Die  extreme 
northern  position  reached  by  this  navigator  is  unknown.  The  tragic 
iate  of  the  expedition  is  a  matter  of  history. 

Sir  Hugh,  with  his  two  vessels,  the  Esperanza  and  the  Confidentia, 
put  into  a  bay  on  the  Lapland  coast,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting 
a  favourable  change  in  the  weather,  but  shortly  after  their  arrival  a 
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severe  winter  set  in,  and  the  ehijis  were  frozen  up.  Parties  were  at 
once  deapatched,  who  made  journeys  of  three  and  four  days*  duration,  in 
search  of  inhaHtante,  but  they  all  retnraed  iiii8iicce«sfnl.  The  ships  were 
ill  provided  with  the  necessaries  for  guarding  against  the  rigonrs  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  the  hardships  of  which  were,  in  those  days,  little  under- 
stood hy  our  countrymen,  so  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  hoar  of  the 
appalling  fact  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy  with  the  entire  crews  of  both 
vessels,  numbering  sixty-five  souls,  perished  from  the  combined  effects  of 
cold  and  starvation.  The  following  year  the  two  ships,  with  their 
ghastly  crews  of  stiffened  corpses,  were  discovered  by  some  fiehermen. 
From  a  signature  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy  it  was  ascertained  that  he» 
at  any  rate,  w^as  alive  towards  the  end  of  Januaiy,  1554,  but  in  all 
probability  the  majority  of  his  companions  periahed  at  an  earlier  date. 

There  is  little  doubt  regarding  the  exact  locality  where  this  tragical 
catastrophe  occurred.  The  bay  in  which  the  vessels  took  shelter  is 
situated  on  the  coaat  of  Lapland^  to  the  westward  of  the  island  of  Nor- 
kuieff,  near  the  Arzina  (Varsina)  River.  The  authority  for  this  is  Mr. 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  captain  of  the  ship  Pnmro»e^  who  visited  the  spot  in 
the  year  1 557,  four  years  after  the  melancholy  event.  In  his  journal  he 
thus  alludes  to  it : — "  Jul}^  6th.  We  passed  by  the  place  where  Sir  Hugh 
Willonghby,  with  all  hie  company,  perished,  which  is  called  Arzina-reca, 
that  is  to  say,  the  River  Arzina."  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  Jen- 
kinson by  one  Robert  Best,  who,  two  j^ears  previously,  had  l)een  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  D^^nna,  when  Willoughhy *8  two  ships  were  brought 
round. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  expedition  had  originally  consisted  of  three 
ships,  hut  one  of  them,  commanded  by  Richard  Chancellor,  had  parted 
company  from  the  others  off  the  North  Cape  on  their  outward  voyage, 
and  thus  escaped  the  like  fate. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby*8  chief  qualifications  (for  he  was  no  sailor) 
for  being  selected  as  commander  of  this  expedition  were,  firstly,  **  by 
reason  of  his  goodly  persooage,  for  he  was  of  tall  stature,"  and  secondly, 
"  for  his  singular  skill  in  the  service  of  war."  These  wonld»  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  be  considered  singular  qualifications  for  the  leader  of  an 
Arctic  expedition ! 

The  next  to  sight  Novaya  Zemlya  w^as  Stephen  Burroughs  who  had 
served  as  pilot  or  master  of  Chancellor's  ship  in  the  afore-mentioned 
expedition.  He  sailed  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1556,  in  a  little 
pinnace  called  the  SerchtJmft^  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  north-east 
passage  to  China.  Sailing  along  tlie  coast  of  Lapland,  he  discovered  the 
strait  loading  into  the  Kara  Sea,  which  separates  Novaya  Zemlya  from 
Waaigat  Island,  but  being  prevented  from  proceeding  further  by  **  the 
grea.t  and  terrible  abundance  of  ie^,"  aud  by  persistent  head  winds,  he 
sailed  into  the  White  Sea,  and  wintered  at  AiThangel,  returning  to 
England  the  following  year.     This  strait  has  subsequently  borne  the 
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name  of  its  discoverer,  althougli  it  is  as  often  called  the  Kara  Strait  or 
Gate. 

Oliver  Brunei,  a  Dutchman,  appears  to  have  been  the  next  to  visit 
the  shores  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  for,  during  a  journey  he  made  through 
the  Samoyede  country  to  Siberia,  he  was  conveyed  by  sea  aloug  the  coast 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  River,  and  thence  was  taken  by  a  Russian  pilot 
through  the  Kostin  Shar,  a  channel  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  separating  that  land  from  a  large  island  called  Mesdusharsky. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  during  one  of  his  numerous  expedi- 
tions, Brunei  was  taken  through  the  Matyushin  Shar.  Should  this 
supposition  be  correct,  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  first  civilized  European 
who  ever  sighted  the  northern  island  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  no  authentic 
proofs  exist  to  substantiate  such  a  supposition.  The  exact  date  of 
Brunei's  expedition  alluded  to  above  is  unknown,  but  it  was  prior  to  the 
year  1580,  and  in  all  probability  about  1571  or  1672. 

Pet  and  Jackman  in  1580  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Burrough,  but 
did  little  more  than  discover  the  strait  separating  Waaigat  Island  from 
the  mainland,  since  called  Pet,  and  sometimes  Jugor  Strait.  They 
penetrated  a  short  distance  into  the  Kara  Sea,  but  finding  the  ice  heavy 
and  tightly  packed,  and  being  withal  severely  handled  by  it,  they  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  further  idea  of  making  the  north-east  passage, 
and  steered  in  a  homeward  direction.  The  two  ships  parted  company 
in  a  dense  fog  on  the  22nd  of  August,  the  George,  with  Captain  Pet, 
reached  England  in  safety  the  same  year,  but  Jackman's  ship,  the 
TFtStam,  was  never  again  heard  of.  Although  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Jackman  succeeded  in  reaching  some  Norwegian  port  in 
which  he  wintered,  and  sailed  the  next  year  bent  on  further  discoveries 
in  a  north-w^terly  direction ;  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  likely  that  he 
passed  the  winter  at  Kolguiev  Island,  or  else  in  some  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Lapland,  whence  he  sallied  forth  the  following  year  to  prosecute  his 
researches  to  the  north-east.  This  idea  is  formed  in  a  measure  from  the 
following  notes,  published  by  Purchas,  of  one  Antony  Marsh,  who  was  a 
chief  factor  of  the  newly  formed  Muscovy  Company.  He  derived  the 
information  from  Russian  sources.  He  writes : — "  Heretofore  your 
people  (that  is  the  English)  have  been  at  the  said  river  of  Ob*s  mouth 
with  a  ship,  and  there  was  made  shipwracke,  and  your  people  were 
slaine  by  the  Samoeds,  which  thought  that  they  came  to  rob  and  subdue 
them."  This  was  written  in  1584,  and  Jackman  was  lost  in  1580.  As 
no  other  English  ships  were  trading,  and  lost,  during  those  years  in  that 
})articular  locality,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  vessel  and 
people  here  alluded  to  could  be  no  other  than  the  William  and  her  crew. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  Pet  and  Jackman,  we  again  find 
Oliver  Brunei  navigating  the  Novaya  Zemlya  seas,  and  this  time  in 
command  of  the  first  real  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition  that  had  ever  been 
despatched  from  the  shores  of  Holland.    The  expense  of  this  enterprise 
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was  in  all  probability  partially  defrayed  by  tlie  liberalitj"  of  tlio  well- 
known  morcbant,  Balthazar  de  Moncheron.  It  resulted,  however^  in 
total  failure.  Brunei  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  pass  through  Pet 
Strait ;  the  ice  was  of  such  a  nature  aB  to  effectually  defy  all  efforts 
made  to  penetrate  it,  and  Brunei  waa  eventually  shipwrecked  on  hia 
return  voyage, 

Barents,  the  famous  Dutch  navigator,  in  1594  was  the  next  to  visit 
Novaya  Zemlya,  and  to  him,  I  think,  must  l>e  accorded  the  hononr  of 
being  the  discoverer  of  the  north  island,  at  the  nurth-eastem  extremity 
of  which  he  Bubsequently  (in  1590-7)  passed  a  winter. 

On  Bome  of  the  English  charts  this  island  bears  the  name  of  Admiral 
Lutke,  the  distinguished  Russian  naval  officer  who  was  employed  sixty 
years  ago  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  both  islands.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  greater  justice  to  call  it  Barents  Land  after  its  real 
discoverer,  as  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  southern  island,  which 
would  continue  to  bear  the  appellation  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  Marsh, 
writing  in  1584,  calls  the  north  island  **  Mathew*s  Land/*  by  which  we 
may  infer  that  it  had  been  seen  and  named,  before  the  time  of  Barents, 
by  the  same  individual  whose  name  was  conferred  on  the  strait  sepa- 
rating the  two  ialaods ;  for  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  *"  Matotschkin 
Schar"  is  a  corruption  of  Hatyuska,  which  is  the  diminutive  of  the 
Eussian  name  Matvei  or  Mathew.  Marsh  calls  it  the  Mattuschan  Yar, 
whilst,  according  to  Dr.  Hamel,  Matotschkin  Schar  is  a  corruption  of 
Matyushin  Shar,  the  correct  form. 

Further  allusion  to  the  voyage  of  Willem  Barents  is,  I  think,  nnneces- 
sary*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  be  sailed  along  the  entire  west  coast 
of  Kovaya  Zemlya,  naming  the  different  prominent  headlands  and  bays 
as  he  sailed  past,  and  fixing  their  pofiitions  so  correctly  as  to  prove  his 
skill  and  accuracy  as  a  surveyor  and  navigator.  The  Dutch  names 
given  by  Barents  remain  in  the  chart  to  this  day*  The  two  voyages, 
one  in  1594  and  the  other  in  1596-7,  undertaken  by  this  intrepid  and 
energetic  Dutch  seaman,  are  of  tho  greatest  importance  when  t^iken  in 
connection  with  those  of  more  recent  times,  for  they  enable  us  to  form  a 
very  fairly  correct  estimate  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  ice  in  those 
seas  three  hundred  years  ago,  by  which  we  know  that  it  has  undergone 
little  or  no  change  during  that  long  period— at  least  not  more  than  is 
usually  found  from  year  to  year,  for  it  is  well  known  bow  very  erratic 
are  the  movements  of  ice. 

It  also  shows  how  very  little  has  been  effected  in  those  regions, 
in  spite  of  modem  improvements  and  the  immense  advantages  derived 
from  steam  power,  since  the  gallant  Dutch  sailed  roimd  the  northern 
extreme  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  eight  years 
that  Barents'  winter  quarters  have  been  visited  since  that  time.  This 
significant  fact,  I  fear,  is  a  lamentable  sign  of  the  want  of  enterprise  of 
the  present  day. 
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We  now  come  to  the  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1608,  that  advon- 
torous  British  seaman  who,  the  previous  year,  had,  in  a  small  vessel 
with  a  crew  consisting  of  ten  men  and  a  boy,  undertaken  to  sail  to 
China  and  Japan  across  the  North  Pole  !  Hudson  reached  the  coast  of 
Xovaya  Zemlya,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Britwin  on  the  26th  of  June, 
having  sailed  to  the  eastward  from  lat.  76°  29'  along  the  pack  edge, 
which  he  found  to  be  impenetrable  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  early  time  of  the  year  that  Hudson 
was  there.  Had  he  remained  for  another  two  months  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  found  a  clear  and  open  sea,  in  which  he  would  have 
sailed  to  a  high  latitude,  instead  of  which  he  returned  to  England, 
arriving  at  Graveeend  on  August  26th. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  many  adventurous  voyages  were 
made  1^  the  Dutch  whalers,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Captain  William  de  Ylamingh,  who,  according  to  his'  own  account, 
reached  the  high  latitude  of  82^  10'  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Novaya  Zemlya,  meeting  little  or  no  obstruction  from  ice.  This 
statement  must  be  received  with  due  caution,  for,  if  he  reached  the 
position  claimed,  he  must  undoubtedly  have  seen  Franz-Josef  Land,  the 
southern  edge  of  which  is  in  latitude  79°  60'.  At  any  rate,  whether 
his  position  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  sailed  to 
the  northward  of  Novaya  Zemlya  without  any  hindrance  from  ice. 
Another  Dutchman,  Comelis  Boule,  in  about  1698,  also  claims  to  have 
sailed  as  far  as  86°  due  north  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  where  he  discovered 
land !  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  veracity  of  this  statement, 
the  honour  of  discovering  Franz-Josef  Land  is  due  to  Comelis  Boule.* 

In  the  year  1676,  Charles  IL  of  England  was  induced  to  send  out  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the  north-east  passage. 
The  conduct  of  it  was  entrusted  to  a  Captain  Wood,  and  two  small 
vessels  were  placed  under  his  command.  He  did  little  else  but  sight 
the  edge  of  the  pack  in  latitude  76^  69',  on  the  22nd  June,  but,  like 
Hudson,  he  was  much  too  early  in  the  season.  Standing  over  to  Novaya 
Zemlya,  one  of  his  ships  was  lost  on  a  reef  of  rocks,  the  crew  being 
saved  and  brought  to  England  by  her  consort  without  attempting 
further  exploration.  With  the  exception  of  three  voyages  made  during 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  by  yachtsmen,  this  voyage  of  Wood's  was 
the  last  undertaken  by  Englishmen  towards  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  these 
yachting  cruises  of  modem  times  were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sport 
and  fioi  for  exploration. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  explore 
the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  tho  exception  of  the  north-east 
extreme  where  Barents  wintered.  Bussian  walrus  hunters  had  however, 
at  various  times,  visited  the  ooast,  whence  they  returned  with  reports 
that  the  mountains  contained  large  quantities  of  silver  ore.  In  conse- 
*  See  *  Jfoord  en  Oat  Tartarye,  door  Niooht  Wiiaen,'  p.  920. 
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t|nence  of  these  rumoitrB  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  a  rich  mer 
chant  of  Archangel,  but  the  death  of  the  originator  nipped  it  in  its  bnd. 

In  the  year  1700,  another  Ihisaian,  named  Suwiva  Loschkin,  sailed 
with  the  object  of  exploring  the  east  coast.  Althongh  little  is  known 
regarding  this  expedition,  it  is  on  record  that  he  passed  into  the  Kara 
Sea,  throngh  Burrongh  Strait,  and  snccesafnlly  circum navigated  both 
islands,  rounding  Cape  Manntiiifl,  and  sailing  down  along  the  west 
coast.  He  encountered  great  difficulties  from  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea, 
and  was  occupied  no  less  than  three  summers  in  performing  the  journey 
from  the  Kara  Strait  to  Capo  Mriuritius.  His  two  winters  were  there- 
fore spent  on  the  east  coast. 

In  17fi8-17G[),  Lioutonant  Rosmyssloff,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  Navy,  undertook  to  explore  Novaya  Zenilya,  and,  in  the  Liiterest 
of  an  Archangel  merchantj  to  seek  for  silver  ore.  He  sailed  from  Arch- 
angel on  July  10th,  in  a  small  vessel  with  a  crew  of  thii'teen  men^  and 
reached  Goose  Land  on  August  3rd,  Thence  he  proceeded  northwards, 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  coast  as  he  sailed  alongi  until  he 
reached  the  Matynshin  Sbar,  through  which  he  sailed,  finding  the 
Kara  Sea  perfectly  free  from  ice.  Being  provided  with  a  wooden  house, 
which  had  been  put  on  iMTtard  the  ship  in  pieces,  he  determined  upon 
wintering.  The  house  was  set  up,  but  not  being  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  party,  he  pulled  down  a  hut  that  had  been 
erected  before  by  some  hunters,  and  transporting  the  material  to  his 
winter  quarters,  built  a  second  house,  dividing  his  party  between  the 
two. 

On  the  Ist  of  October  the  &  trait  was  covered  with  ice,  and  five  days 
later  the  Kara  8ea  was  frozen  over.  On  the  5th  of  November  the  sun 
disappeared,  and  the  long  winter  night  commenced,  duriug  which  they 
suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  space  and  air,  in  their  wretchedly  con- 
structed huts.  The  sun  reappeared  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  a  week 
after  a  herd  of  reindeer  was  seen*  One  of  the  men  was  immediately 
despatched  iu  pursuit  j  he  succeeded  in  shooting  several,  but  before  he 
conld  return  a  heavy  snowstorm  overtook  him,  he  lost  his  way,  and  was 
buried  in  a  drift.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  Eosmysslofi^  determined  to 
complete  his  examination  of  the  Matyushin  Shar  ;  this  was  successfully 
performed  over  the  ice.  In  addition  to  his  hydrographical  work,  ho 
made  extensive  and  valuable  observations  regarding  the  fauna,  fIora» 
and  geology  of  the  country,  and  appears  to  ha^^e  been  a  most  observant 
traveller.  He  was  the  first  person  to  determine  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Mat^nishin  Shar.  The  strait  was  free  of  ice  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  but  the  damaged  condition  of  the  vessel  and  the  weak  and 
sickly  state  of  the  crew  prevented  Rosmyssloff  from  pushing  further 
north.  \Vhilst  patching  up  his  ship,  he  was  fortunately  fallen  in  with 
by  a  Euseian  fishing  vessel,  which  conveyed  the  lieutenant  and  his  men 
to  Archangel j  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th  of  September. 
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Por  nearly  forty  years  after  the  return  of  Rosmyssloff,  the  shores  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  were  nnvisited,  except  by  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
and  capture  of  walruses  and  other  oil-yielding  animals.  But  in  1807 
Count  Bumanzoff  equipped  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  country,  with  a  view  to  its  mineral  products. 
This  examination  was  entrusted  to  one  Ludlow,  who  held  a  high  official 
position  in  the  management  of  the  Ural  mines.  An  ex-lieutenant  in  the 
Imperial  Navy,  Pospeloff,  was  engaged  as  captain,  and  his  crew  consisted 
of  a  pilot  and  eight  sailors.  In  addition,  eight  miners  were  embarked,  to 
carry  out  the  chief  work  of  the  expedition.  They  sailed  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1807,  in  a  little  vessel  of  35  tons  burden,  and  on  the  28th  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kostin  Shar,  where  a  thorough  examination 
was  made  by  Ludlow  and  his  assistants  for  minerals,  but  without 
success.  On  the  8th  of  August  they  sailed  northwards,  reaching  the 
Matyushin  Shar  three  days  later. 

Anchoring  in  Silver  Bay  (so  named  by  Ludlow,  not  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  silver,  but  because  the  quantity  of  talc  which  he  here  saw 
mingled  with  the  slate  caused  a  metallic  glittering  similar  to  the  white 
glimmer  that  would  have  been  produced  by  the  precious  mineral),  he 
made  a  diligent  search  for  ore,  but  no  traces  was  he  able  to  discover. 
Pospeloflf  was  unable,  from  the  want  of  assistance,  to  do  much  towards 
the  cartography  of  the  island,  but  he  projected  a  very  serviceable  sketch 
chart  of  the  west  coast  of  the  south  island. 

In  1819  the  Bussian  Government  fitted  out  a  brig  named  the  Novaya 
Zemlya,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  survey  of  the  east  coast, 
but  bad  luck  appears  to  have  attended  this  expedition  throughout.  The 
command  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant  Lasareff,  and  his  ship  was 
prepared  to  winter.  They  sailed  ftx»m  Archangel  on  the  10th  of  June, 
and  attempted  to  reach  the  Matyushin  Shar,  but  falling  in  with  some 
heavy  streams  of  ice,  they  changed  their  course  to  the  southward, 
hoping  to  enter  the  Kara  Sea,  through  Burrough  Strait.  Here  also 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  ice.  After  striving  in  vain  for  some 
days  to  push  through,  Lasareff  made  another  attempt  to  go  north,  but 
scurvy  breaking  out  among  his  crew,  he  returned  to  Archangel,  with- 
out having  accomplished  anything. 

Undeterred  by  the  want  of  success  of  this  expedition,  the  Bussian 
Government  in  1821  sent  another  vessel  of  the  same  name,  of  200  tons 
burden,  built  and  strengthened  expressly  for  ice  navigation.  The  com- 
mand of  it  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Lutke,  with  instructions  to  examine 
the  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  conspicuous  mountains,  and  above  all  to  ascertain  the  true 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Matyushin  Shar.  His  crew  consisted  of  two 
officers,  a  doctor,  pilot,  and  thirty-nine  men. 

For  four  consecutive  years,  namely,  1821,  '22,  '23,  '24,  was  Lutke 
employed  in  surveying  the  west  coast,  during  which  time,  although  the 
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seasons  were  apparently  unfavourable,  lie  did  good  work.  Tbo  coast- 
line 19  very  accurately  delineated  on  his  chart,  and  I  was  myself  able, 
during  my  recent  cruise,  to  venfy  a  great  many  of  the  positions  laid 
down  by  tins  excellent  navigator  more  than  iifty  years  ago.  His 
observations  eitend  no  further  north  than  the  Pankratjeff  lalands,  the 
ice,  on  all  occasions,  offering  a  bar  to  his  advancing  beyond  Cape 
Kassau.  But  Lutko,  it  must  be  observed,  always  relinquiished  his 
attempts  to  reach  a  high  latitude,  and  to  round  the  noi*therii  end  of 
Novaya  Zemlya,  either  in  the  months  of  June  or  July,  or  duiing  the 
early  part  of  August,  believing,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  seaaon  was 
too  far  advanced  to  make  further  exploration  prudent* 

Had  he  waited  until  the  beginning  of  September  or  even  the 
end  of  Auguat^  the  ice^fielda  that  obstructed  his  passage  woidd  have 
vanished,  and  he  would  have  had  no  diflSculty  in  sailiEg  round  the 
north  extreme  of  the  island. 

It  IB  a  eigniiicant  and  important  fact  that  the  edge  of  the  pack 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  been  invariably  found  by  different  navigators  during  the 
last  300  years,  in  the  same  position,  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  will  make  a 
marvellous  difference  in  the  position  of  the  ice. 

The  next  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  are  due  to  expeditions  sent  out  between  the  years  1832  and 
1836,  by  private  individuals  belonging  to  ArehangeL  The  principal 
object  was  the  laudable  one  of  attemjjting  to  re-establish  the  old  trade 
through  the  White  Sea  to  the  Obi*  Being  interested  in  science,  the 
originators  were  also  desirous  of  combining  with  their  mercantile 
transactions,  the  exploration  of  the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zcndya, 
Lieutenant  Pachtussoff  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
first  that  sailed. 

From  cxpeiience  ilerived  with  the  Russian  walrus  hunters  he  had 
become  convinced  that  their  flat  undecked  boats,  called  **  karbasses,"  were 
the  most  suitable  for  ice  navigation.  A  veaael  was  therefore  built, 
according  to  his  plans,  in  the  form  of  a  karbasse,  which  was  42  feet 
long,  had  14  feet  beam,  and  a  depth  of  6  feet.  Cabins  were  built  in  the 
fore  and  after  ends  of  the  vessel,  and  the  crew  csoosisted  of  two  oflScers 
besides  the  captain,  and  seven  peasants  1  Pachtussoff's  instnictiontj 
were  to  sail  into  the  Kara  Sea,  and  work  up  along  the  east  coa«t  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  from  the  southward.  In  the  meantime  two  other 
veaeels  were  fitted  out  under  the  respective  commands  of  Lieutenant 
Krotoff,  and  the  pilot  Gwosdareff,  who  were  to  proceed  along  the  west 
ooaet,  and  co-operate  with  Pachtussoff  after  joinijig  company  with  him 
in  the  Matyushin  Shar,  hoping  through  their  joint  efforts  to  make  a 
very  complete  survey  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  south  island.  They 
sailed  from  Archangel  in  the  early  part  of  August  1832,  and  ten  days  after 
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Pachtossoff  sighted  the  south-west  coast,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Kostin 
Shar.  After  many  nnsnccessfiil  attempts  to  push  through  Burrough 
Strait,  they  reached  Eamenka  Bay  at  the  south-east  extreme  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  here  Paoh^ussoff  determined  to  pass  the  winter,  a  decision 
mainly  formed  on  acooun^^pf  the  immense  quantities  of  driftwood  that 
he  observed  along  the  shoreu  During  the  winter  the  commander  did  his 
best  to  ensure  the  hecdth  and  spirits  of  his  men,  by  keeping  them  con- 
stantly employed.  The  sun  retum0d  on  the  19th  of  January,  after  an 
absence  of  sixty-five  days,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  they  were  able  to  recom- 
mence their  examination  of  the  coast.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  sea 
was  free  of  ice,  and  shortly  after,  Pachtussoff  started  with  only  two 
men,  and  a  month's  provisions,  to  make  a  boat  journey  along  the  east 
coast,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  Matyushin  Shar.  This 
was  a  bold  and  adventurous  proceeding.  On  the  15th  of  July  he 
reached  the  latitude  of  71°  88'  19"  N. ;  but  his  progress  being  here 
obstructed  by  ice,  he  relinquished  farther  attempt  to  go  north.  Return- 
ing to  winter  quarters  he  found  his  ship  ready  for  sea,  and  lost  no  time 
in  poshing  on.  On  the  dlst  of  July  he  reached  a  large  bay,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Lutke.  The  cairns  and  crosses  erected  by  Pach- 
tussoff in  this  bay  were  standing  when  the  place  was  visited  by  us 
three  months  ago. 

Continuing  his  northward  course,  he  reached,  and  named,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  Shubert  Bay,  and  subsequently  two  more  bays  further 
north,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of  Brandt  and  Klokoff  respectively. 
On  the  23rd  of  August  they  entered  the  eastern  end  of  the  Matyushin 
Shar.  The  Kara  Sea  was  ihen  so  free  &om  ice,  that  no  difficulty  would 
have  been  experienced  in  going  farther  north,  but  to  do  so  would  have 
necessitated  another  winter,  and  for  that  they  had  neither  strength  nor 
provisions  remaining.  On  the  27th  of  Angust  they  sailed  through  the 
Matyushin  Shar,  but  found  no  signs,  as  anticipated,  of  either  Krotoff 
or  Gwosdareff,  who  were  expected  to  winter  in  that  locality.  On  the 
5th  of  September,  Pachtussoff  reached  Eolguiev  Island,  and  finding  his 
little  vessel,  from  her  encounters  with  the  ice,  to  be  in  a  seriously 
damaged  condition,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  her  to  Archangel, 
and  ran  into  Petohora  instead,  where  he  left  his  crippled  craft,  travel- 
ling himself  by  reindeer  sledges  to  Archangel,  which  he  reached  on  the 
10th  of  December.  He  found  that  Gwosdareff  had  already  returned, 
having  had  fairly  good  sport  with  the  walruses,  but  of  Krotoff  there 
were  no  tidings.  Pachtussoff  lost  three  men  during  his  cruise,  two  of 
whom  died  in  winter  quarters. 

In  the  following  year  another  expedition  was  despatched,  and  this 
time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Qovemment.  It  consisted  of 
two  small  vessels.  The  command  of  one  was  given  to  Pachtussoff,  and 
the  pilot  Ziwolka  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  other.  The  crews  of 
both  ships  only  numbered  seventeen,  but  they  were  both  prepared  to 
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winter*     The  main  objuct  of  tlxe  expodition  was  to  discover  tlie  fate  of 
Krutoff,  and  to  explore  the  eaat  and  west  coasts  of  the  nortli  island. 

They  sailed  from  Archangel  on  the  3rd  of  Angnst,  but  the  ships 
were  separated  in  a  fog  on  tho  19th»  joining  company  again,  however, 
on  the  6th  of  September  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Maty u shin 
Shar,  where,  on  tho  25th  of  Septembor,  the  ships  went  into  winter 
quarters,  in  a  small  harbour  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel.  In  April 
these  indefatigable  men  commenced  their  obHervations^PachtuBsoff 
confining  his  to  the  strait,  whilst  Ziwolka  was  entm&ted  with  the 
exploration  of  the  east  coast,  north  of  the  Matyushin  Shar,  Pach- 
tnsBoff  made  a  very  complete  chart  of  the  strait,  hia  observations 
agreeing  very  nearly  with  those  previonsly  made  by  Eoamysslofi'. 

Hia  work  completed,  he  returned  to  winter  quarters,  where  he  set 
to  work  to  build  a  small  ycsscI  in  which  to  sail  round  the  north  end 
of  Novaya  Zemlya,  deeming  it  pnident  to  leave  his  own  ship  as  a  depot, 
in  case  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  one  in  which  be  was  about  to 
explore.  In  tho  meantime  Ziwolka  had  reached  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Flotow  on  the  east  coast,  when  tho  diminished  state  of  his  small  anpply 
of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-four 
days  from  the  ship.  At  his  extreme  northern  point  he  erected  a  oouple 
of  crosses,  made  from  the  driftwood  with  which  the  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  is  so  plentifully  supplied,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  date  of 
hia  visit.     These  spring  operations  wore  all  carried  out  with  sledges. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  Matyushin  Shar  was  free  of  ice,  and  the  next 
day  rachtussoff,  accompanied  by  Ziwolka,  sailed  up  the  west  coast  in 
the  liltlo  boat  he  had  just  conatnicted  \  He  took  with  him  t%vo  smaller 
boats  and  provisions  for  three  months  and  a  half.  At  his  winter 
quarters  he  left  behind  two  invalids,,  with  a  couple  of  men  to  look  after 
them.  Near  Silver  Bay  they  found  tho  remains  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
which  they  concluded  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Ki'otoff,  who,  with 
his  crew,  must  have  perished  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  19th  of  July  they  reached  Willem  and  Berg  Islands,  round 
which  they  found  much  ice.  In  attempting  to  sail  between  these 
islands,  the  ice  closed  round  their  frail  little  bark  and  completely 
destroyed  it.  Such  an  eventuality  had  been  foreseen  by  Pachtussoff; 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  w*hich  resulted  in  the  smaller  boats, 
provisions,  and  other  neccssarieB  being  saved.  Whilst  in  this  rather 
critical  position  a  vessel  suddenly,  and  most  o]*portiinely,  made  its 
ai)pearance.  She  was  a  small  '*  lodia,"  engaged  in  the  capture  of  waU 
ruses.  Pachtussoff  and  his  crew  were  taken  on  board  by  their  country- 
men, who,  however,  remained  in  tho  neighbourhood  until  the  10th  of 
August  in  pursuit  of  their  avocations.  On  that  day  they  weighed 
anchor,  and  going  south,  reached  their  ships  in  the  Matyushin  Shar  on 
the  19  th. 

Tho  indefatigable  PachtusfiofT,  dissatisfied  with  the  work  that  had 
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been  accomplished,  at  once  made  arrangements  for  continuing  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  east  coast  in  a  small  "  lodia."  On  the  20th  of  August 
he  started  with  five  seamen,  sailed  through  the  Matyushin  Shar,  and 
working  his  way  through  loose  streams  of  ice,  reached  the  island,  that 
now  bears  his  name,  in  latitude  14?  21',  about  20  miles  beyond  the 
position  reached  by  his  subordinate  Ziwolka.  From  this  position  high 
land  was  seen  about  40  miles  to  the  northward,  which  he  called  Daljny- 
no88 ;  but  heavy  ice  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  further  north. 
The  8th  of  September  saw  this  energetic  and  bold  navigator  back  again 
in  the  liatyushin  Shar,  whence  he  sailed  homeward  on  the  ISth.  The 
expedition  vras  absent  440  days,  during  which  time  two  of  the  crew 
died.  The  gallant  Pachtussoff,  who  never  spared  himself,  suffered 
80  much  from  the  hardships  and  privations  endured  during  the  cruise, 
that  he  died  of  nervous  fever  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Archangel. 

In  1837,  Baer  sailed  to  make  scientific  observations  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  but,  though  this  expedition  was  very  important  in  its  natural 
history  results,  it  was  not  so  interesting  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view. 

In  the  following  year  another  Kussian  Qovemment  expedition  was  des- 
patched to  complete  the  observations  along  both  coasts.  It  consisted  of 
two  schooners,  which  were  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  One  was  named 
the  Novaya  Zendya  and  the  other  the  SpUzbergen.  The  first-named  ship 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ziwolka,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant 
MoissejefT.  The  sum  total  of  both  crews  amounted  to  twenty- four.  They 
took  out  vrith  them  a  house  for  wintering  in,  and  they  were  ordered  to  sail, 
if  possible,  round  the  north  end  of  Novaya  Zemlya  and  down  the  east 
coast.  They  sailed  on  the  7th  of  July,  1888,  accompanied  by  a  "  lodia," 
which  was  carrying  their  house  together  with  a  few  other  stores.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  leaving  Moissejeff  to  put  up  the  house  and  establish  winter 
quarters  in  Cross  Bay,  in  lat.  74°  10',  Ziwolka  pushed  on  with  the  view 
of  sailing  round  the  north  end  of  Novaya  2iemlya,  but  being  seized  with 
illness  he  was  forced  to  turn  back.  Both  ships  passed  the  winter  in 
Cross  Bay,  and,  from  all  accounts,  their  crews  suffered  terribly  from 
cold  and  sickness.  Ziwolka  died  on  the  26th  of  March.  On  the  16th  of 
April,  Moissejeff  attempted  to  explore  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
winter  quarters  with  dogs  and  sledges,  but  the  party  suffered  so  terribly 
from  the  cold  and  snow-blindness  that  they  were  compelled  to  return 
after  an. absence  of  only  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  21st  he  made  another 
attempt,  but  the  exhaustion  of  his  men  obliged  him  to  return  again  on 
the  29th. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  the  following  entry  appears  in  Moissejeff's 
journal : — "  We  have  lost  eight  men,  eleven  men  are  ill,  and  only  five  in 
good  health,  and  the  latter  are  very  weak."  This  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  truly  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  so 
to  subdue  the  spirits  of  the  gallant  littlo  band.    On  the  2nd  of  July 
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"both  gKipB  were  free,  when  Moiasejeff,  ordering  one  to  the  southward,  on 
the  23rd,  to  take  obeervatioiiB  on  the  Kostin  Shai\  sailed  with  the  other 
the  following  liaj  to  the  north.  Meeting  some  walrus  hunters  off  Admi- 
ralty renioeula,  ho  waa  told  that  impenetrable  ice  would  he  found  off 
the  Fankratjeff  Islands;  8o,  giving  np  all  Lope  of  carrying  out  hifi 
instructions,  he  retnmed  to  ArchangeL 

Moiasejeff  attnbnted  the  great  mortality  and  sickness  of  hie  men  to 
their  original  delicacy,  and  not  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  ! 

Thifl  was  the  last  expedition  despatched  hy  Russia  for  the  explora- 
tioli  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  huntei-s  from  that  conntr}^  annnally  visit  its 
shoreSi  bent  on  the  capture  of  walruses,  seals^  white  whales,  and  salmon. 
These  add  little  or  nothing  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Important  and  interesting  voyages,  however,  have  been  performed  by 
Norwegians  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  In  1870  the  circnmnavigation 
of  Novaya  Zemlya  wasj  lor  the  second  time,*  successfully  executed  hy 
Captain  Johaunesen,  who  had  alao,  the  previous  year,  made  a  very 
remarkable  voyage  along  the  east  coast. 

Id  the  following  year,  Captain  Carlsen  (who  afterwards  served  on 
board  the  Tcgetthoffin  the  meuiorable  Austro-Hungarian  Expedition  of 
1872)  made  a  most  interesting  voyage,  for  not  only  did  he  succeed  in 
circnmnavi gating  Novaya  Zemlya,  by  sailing  up  the  west  side  and 
rounding  the  northern  fioitit,  and  so  down  along  the  east  coast,  but  be 
also  visited  the  winter  cjnartcrs  of  the  old  Dutch  navigator  Willem 
Barents,  the  aolitnde  of  which  had  been  undisturbed  for  274  years. 

Both  these  last-mentioned  voyages  were  performed  late  in  the  year. 

The  next  to  engross  our  attention  is  the  pioneer  voyage  made  by 
Weyprecht  and  Payer  (at  the  same  time  that  Carlsen  waa  making  the 
circuit  of  Novaya  Zemlya),  in  the  little  cutter  yacht  lahjom^  the  same  in 
which  we  have  recently  been  prosecuting  our  researches.  This  expe- 
dition, on  the  1st  of  September,  reached  the  high  latitude  of  78"^  38',  in 
the  42nd  meridian  of  east  longitude.  In  this  high  position  Payer 
writes :  "  The  ice  around  us  presented  no  serious  impediment,  a«  far  as 
we  could  see,"  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  their  Norwegian 
crew,-  they  would  in  all  probability  have  reached  a  much  higher 
latitude,  and  possibly  anticipated  those  discoveries  which  were  made  by 
them  two  years  later.  The  cruise  of  the  Isbjorn  in  1871,  is  a  very 
important  one,  for,  combined  with  others,  it  shows  how  easily  a  high 
latitude  maybe  reached  in  those  seas  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  almost  nnnavi gable,  provided  such  attempt  is  made  at  a  compara- 
tively late  season  of  the  year. 

The  next  year,  1872,  was  a  notorionsly  bad  one,  bo  far  as  ice  is  con- 
cern ed,  in  the  Barents  Sea,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  seasons, 
must  be  regarded  as  very  exceptional.  It  was  during  the  month  of 
August  in  this  year  that  the  Tetjetihoff  was  beset  in  the  comparatively 
•  Tur  the  first  time  (8^e  p.  8)  in  1760  by  the  Russian  Bawwa  LoBclikio, 
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low  latitude  of  76^  22\  never  to  be  again  released.  It  is  tinneoessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  any  details  in  connection  with  this  expedition  ;  they 
have  been  already  described  to  this  Society,  and  are  well  known  to  all 
geographers.  The  great  mistake,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  made  by 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht,  was  that  of  pushing  his  ship  into  the  ice  so 
early  in  the  season.  Had  he  patiently  waited  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  before  attempting  to  penetrate  the  pack,  he  would  assuredly 
have  been  saved  the  two  anxious  winters  he  was  doomed  to  spend  in 
his  icy  bondage ;  for  he  would  then  have  ascertained  that  it  was  an 
unusually  bad  ice  year,  and  would  therefore  have  refrained  from  pushing 
on.  The  two  most  essential  requisites  for  the  leader  of  an  Arctic 
expedition  are  patience,  and  the  moral  courage  to  turn  back  when  all 
hopes  of  success  are  dissipated.  From  conversations  that  I  have  recently 
had  with  several  Norwegian  sailors,  who  were  not  far  from  the 
Tegetihoff  at  the  time  she  was  beset,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  year 
1872  was  an  exceptionally  unfJEtvourable  ice  year,  so  far  as  northward 
progress  is  concerned. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  same  year  1872,  the  sea  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  was  freer  from  ice  than  had  been  known  for  twenty 
years.  On  July  28th,  1872,  the  Norwegian  captain  Altmann  reached  the 
coast  of  Wiche's  Land,  later  in  the  month  Captain  Nils  Johnsen  fol- 
lowed him,  and  during  the  first  week  of  August  Captain  Nilsen  sailed 
along  the  north  coast  of  Wiche's  Land,  the  sea  being  free  from  ice  to  the 
east  and  north. 

Thus  we  find  that  when  there  is  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for  going 
north  in  the  Barents  Sea,  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitzbergen  is 
unusually  free  from  ice,  while  in  ordinary  years  the  ice  prevents  the 
east  coast  of  Spitzbergen  from  being  approached.  The  deduction  is  that 
in  ordinary  years  the  ice  is  drifted  against  the  Spitzbergen  coast, 
leaving  the  sea  navigable  to  the  north  in  August  and  September; 
while  in  exceptional  years,  owing  to  failure  of  prevailing  winds,  the 
Barents  Sea  remains  full  of  ice,  and  the  Spitzbergen  coast  is  com- 
l>aratively  clear. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  statistics  regarding  the  locality 
and  conditions  of  the  ice  during  the  year  1873  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  as  the  Tegetihoff  was  frozen  in  to  the  north- 
ward of  79**  40'  during  the  navigable  season  of  that  year,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  call  it  a  bad  year  from  the  mere  fact  of  no  open  water 
being  observed  froin  that  vessel,  when  close  to  the  land,  the  fast,  or  land 
ice,  always  being  the  last  to  break  up. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  crew  of  the  Tegetihoff,  after  the  abandonment 
of  their  ship  in  the  following  year,  we  are  told  that  they  reached  the 
open  water  in  latitude  77°  49'  on  the  15th  of  August,  80  miles  further 
north  than  the  latitude  in  which  they  were  beset  two  years  before,  and 
five  days  earlier  in  the  season  !  .  This  fisujt,  in  my  opinion,  taken  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  experience  of  all  iiavigatora  who  have  sailod  in  the 
Barents  Sea,  does  not  prove  that  the  year  1874  was  an  imiisually  good 
one,  but  that  the  year  1 872  was  exceptionally  bad*  The  expedition  of 
the  Dutch  in  1878  tends  materially  to  confirm  this  opinion,  whilst 
the  great  success  they  have  achieved  this  year,  only  strengthens  and 
corroborates  my  views  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  take  up  yonr  time 
by  describing  the  cruise  of  the  Dutch  in  the  summer  of  1878;  it  has 
been  already  related  in  detail  to  this  Society,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
*  ProceediDgfl'  for  1879, 

Another  remarkable  voyage  was  also  undertaken  in  1878,  by  which 
geography  has  been  enriched  by  the  disci* very  of  a  hithei'to  unknown 
ialand,  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 

In  command  of  the  Norwegian  schooner  Nordland,  Captain  Johannesen 
left  Tromso  on  the  22ncl  of  May,  and  directed  his  course  towards  Novaya 
Zemlya,  which  he  reached  on  the  Otii  of  June.  Sailing  up  the  west 
coast,  the  PankratjeflT  Islands  were  reached  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  a 
month  later  Cape  Mauri  tins.  On  the  30th^  having  passed  through  some 
streams  of  loose  ice,  Barents'  winter  quaiters  were  reached  on  the  30th. 
Sailing  the  next  day,  he  remained  off  the  noith  coast  of  the  island 
hunting  for  walruses,  until  the  10th  of  August,  when  he  shaped  a  course 
to  the  eastward,  meeting  with  but  little  ice,  but  being  greatly  pestered 
by  fog  and  rain.  On  the  16th,  during  a  brief  interval  of  clear  wejither, 
land  was  sighted  towards  the  S.S.E,  This  was  the  coast  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Taimyr,  Thence  he  sailed  west  and  then  north,  occasionally 
meeting  ice,  but  never  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  alarm  or  anxiety. 
On  the  28th  of  August  he  saw  an  island,  bearing  north-west.  On  the 
let  of  September  he  sailed  along  its  southern  coast,  then  up  the  west 
side  to  the  north,  and  so  made  the  complete  circuit  of  the  island. 
The  west  side  is  reported  to  be  steep  and  prt^cipitous,  rising  to  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  but  the  east  side  is  low  and  shelving,  and  on 
it  lay  large  quantities  of  driftwood.  On  this  side  landing  would  be 
practicable  when  the  coast  is  unencumbered  with  ice.  Along  the  south 
side  were  a  number  of  grounded  masses  of  ice,  but  whether  of  fresh  or 
salt  water  formation  is  not  stated.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  there 
appeared  to  be  a  lake,  but  no  vegetation  was  visible.  Beai-s,  walruses, 
and  seals,  and  many  kinds  of  birds  were  seen.  The  island  was  set  down 
as  being  in  77°  40"  K  lat.  and  8^3^  E.  long.  It  was  named  ^' Einsamkeit," 
which  means  **  lonel3%"  or  **  solitude/*  Sailing  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
Johannesen  shaped  a  course  to  the  north-west,  reaching  the  78th  parallel 
mihoui  meeting  ice.  On  the  6th,  he  Avas  off  the  east  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  which  was  entirely  free  from  ioe.  From  the  10th  to  the  11th 
he  was  off  Cape  Mauri  tins,  eventually  reaching  Tromso,  after  a  most 
adventurous  and  successful  cruise,  on  the  27th  of  Se])teml>er. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  tnp  in  which  I  have 
recently  taken  part,  and  which,  though  successful  in  a  geographical 
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Y)oint  of  view,  would  have  been  more  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  unwil- 
lingness evinced  by  our  Norwegian  crew  to  face  the  ice. 

The  conception  of  the  cruise  was  entirely  due  to  our  newly  elected 
Associate,  Sir  Henry  Gore-Booth,  who  to  his  qualities  of  a  keen  and 
successfal  sportsman  adds  those  of  a  practical  geographer  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  nature.  Early  in  the  year  I  gladly  accepted  his  invitation 
to  accompany  him  on  a  sporting  trip  to  Novaya  Zemlya,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  should  afterwards  examine  the  ice  in  the  Barents  Sea 
and  other  localities,  during  what  1  considered  to  be  the  navigable  season, 
namely,  during  the  month  of  September.  For  our  cruise  he  had  hired 
the  little  Norwegian  cutter  lahjom^  already  rendered  historical  by  her 
exploits  under  Payer  and  Count  Wilczek.  Since  the  cruise  of  the  latter 
gentleman  the  little  vessel  had  been  employed  fishing  in  Spitzbergen 
waters  and  oflf  the  coast  of  Norway. 

The  Idjam  is  a  vessel  of  43  tons  burden.  She  is  55  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  17  feet.  She  was  built  in  1870,  and  made  her  first  voyage  in 
the  following  year  with  Weyprecht  and  Payer.  She  was  cutter  rigged, 
but  was  Rtted,  in  addition,  with  a  square  topsail. 

As  the  Ishjom  was  essentially  a  cargo-carrying  vessel,  our  accommoda- 
tion was,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  a  limited  scale.  The  cabin,  common 
to  both  of  us,  in  which  we  slept,  had  our  meals,  and  did  all  our  work, 
was  5  J  feet  in  length,  by  5  feet  9  inches  in  breadth.  Our  crew  consisted 
of  a  skipper,  a  mate,  two  harpooneers,  and  five  seamen.  The  latter  all 
lived  in  a  small  place  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel.  The  harpooners 
were  the  only  men  in  the  ship  who  had  ever  navigated  the  icy  seas,  and 
were  therefore  regarded  by  the  skipper  and  remainder  of  the  crew,  as 
the  great  authorities  on  all  subjects  connected  either  with  the  ice  or 
with  sport.  The  captain  was  only  captain  in  name,  and  because  he  was 
OAvner  of  the  cutter ;  he  was  a  good  fisherman,  but  made  no  pretensions 
to  being  a  navigator,  indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  had  ever 
seen  a  sextant  or  chronometer  before  we  went  on  board.  The  Ishjom 
had  been  expressly  built  for  ice  navigation,  and  was  therefore  extra 
strengthened,  having  considerable  beam  power  inside,  whilst  she  had  a 
3i-inch  oak  doubling  outside.  The  stem  was  armed  and  protected  with 
bands  of  iron,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Dundee  and  other  whalers, 
whilst  the  inside  was  strongly  fortified.  Considering  her  size  she  was, 
for  a  sailing  vessel,  well  adapted  for  such  work  as  was  anticipated,  being, 
in  smooth  water,  a  very  handy  little  craft. 

But  here  I  cannot  help  strongly  expressing  my  opinion  regarding 
the  employment  of  vessels  unprovided  with  steam  power  in  exploring 
the  icy  seas.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  ice  is  more  open  than  at 
any  other  time,  namely  in  a  calm,  a  sailing  vessel  is  perfectly  help- 
less, and  at  other  times,  when  there  is  a  fair  wind  through  the  pack  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  a  commander  to  run  on,  because  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  ice,  he  would  have  to  work  to  windward  in  an  ice- 
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blocked  clianneL  Although  most  fiuccesfifiil  work  has  becm  accompliBhed 
in  the  Arctic  seas  by  sailing  ships,  there  is  no  doubt  that  had  those 
yessels  been  Bteamers^  much  more  would  have  been  achieved.  Yet  this 
year  wo  have  an  example  of  a  small  sailing  vessel  not  only  reaching, 
but  also  returning  fruin,  a  country  which  a  steamer  approached,  in 
1873,  by  being  helplessly  drifted  in  the  ice,  only  to  leave  her  timbers 
bleaching  on  the  shore.  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  had  the  Wilkm 
BarenU  possessed  steam  power,  she  would,  this  year,  have  made  one  of 
the  roost  brilliant  and  successful  summer  cruises  in  the  Arctic  seas  ever 
recorded. 

Our  crew  shipped,  chronometer  rated,  and  Btoros  and  provisions  to 
last  us  until  the  beginning  of  Octol>er  on  board,  wo  sailed  from  Tromso 
on  the  18th  of  May,  but  finding  our  vessel  rather  crank,  we  put  in  to 
Hammerfest  on  the  25th,  in  order  to  take  in  ballast,  sailing  again  the 
following  day. 

Passing  through  the  ^ords  to  the  southward  of  North  Caj^e,  we  shaped 
a  course  to  the  eastward,  and  experiencing  fine  weather,  made  the  first 
ice  on  the  4th  of  June,  about  40  miles  duo  west  of  Goose  Land.  It  con- 
sisted of  loose  streams  of  light  brashy  ice,  sufficiently  packed  in  some 
places  to  form  an  obstacle  to  navigation-  It  was  what  is  called  light 
floe  ice,  of  only  one  season's  formation,  and  was  well  *^  rotted  "  by  rain 
and  the  motion  of  the  sea.  In  places  where  excessive  pressure  had 
been  exerted,  the  hummocks  were  piled  up  to  some  height. 

I  inferred  that  this  ice  had  been  formed  to  tho  southward  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  between  Kolgniev  and  Waaigat  Islands,  and  had  been  drifted  to 
where  %ve  found  it  by  the  recent  south-east  winds. 

This  inference  was,  I  think,  a  correct  one,  for  after  remaining  in  this 
ioe  for  three  days  hunting  walruses  and  seals,  we  had  no  diffictilty  in 
sailing  through  it,  and  reaching  an  unencumbered  sea  in  the  72nd 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  temperature,  whilst  in  the  ice,  was  some  three 
or  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  oold  biting  wind  made 
it  keenly  felt.  This  wind  brought  us  our  first  visitor  from  Nova3^a 
Zemlya,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  little  **  sylvia/'  about  the  size  of  a 
wren,  having  the  most  brilliant  blue  neck  and  breast.  The  poor  little 
bird  fluttered  around  us  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  alighted  upon  the 
bulwarks,  innocently  imagining  it  would  lie  allowed  to  rest,  bnt  instead 
of  kind  treatment  and  a  warm  welcome,  it  was  ruthlessly  attacked  and 
killed  by  a  blow  from  a  broom  that  would  have  felled  an  ox.  It  was  a 
rare  specimen  to  bo  found  so  far  north,  and  was  therefore  sacrificed  in 
the  interests  of  science. 

Our  first  encounter  with  the  ice  gave  us  convincing  proof  of  the 
aversion  of  our  Norwegian  crew  to  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it. 
In  justice  to  some  of  the  men,  I  must  say  that,  this  timidity  on  their  part 
or,  I  will  say,  their  dislike  to  push  the  ship  into  the  ice,  was  entirely  due 
to  the  harpooners,  who,  being  supposed  to  be  experienced  ioemeHj  were 
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natmally  the  orades  of  the  orew.  Whatever  they  said  was  bound  to  be 
aooepted  as  the  truth,  and  I  rather  think  we  were  regarded  as  mad  hair- 
brained  Englishmen,  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  ice  naviga- 
tion, sport,  or  anything  else. 

On  the  9th  of  June  we  obtained  our  first  glimpse  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
the  low  snow-oovered  coast  of  Groose  Land.  These  low,  flat,  jutting  out 
points  and  peninsulas,  such  as  Qooee  Land,  Suchoi-Noss,  Admiralty  Penin- 
sula, and  others,  form  a  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  otherwise  bold 
mountainous  scenery  of  the  west  coast.  Li  the  vicinity  of  these  low 
lands,  the  water  is  very  shoal,  and  it  is  unsafe  for  a  vessel,  even  for  a 
small  one  like  the  Idffom,  only  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  to  approach 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Even  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  we  obtained 
soundings  in  10  and  12  fathoms.  The  whole  country  lay  buried  in  one 
impervious  mantle  of  snow. 

To  the  southward  of  Cape  Britwin,  on  the  following  day,  to  our  intense 
surprise,  we  observed  a  little  craft  bearing  down  towards  us.  It  proved 
to  be  a  small  undecked  boat  about  18  feet  long,  containing  five  Samoyedes, 
two  men,  a  woman,  and  a  couple  of  children,  and  four  wretched-looking 
dogs.  The  Samoyedes  were  clad  in  reindeer-skin  coats  with  hoods,  and 
sealskin  trousers  and  boots.  They  were  of  short  stature,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Eskimos,  and  possessing  the  same  Mongolian 
type  of  features,  namely,  high  cheek  bones  and  oblique-shaped  eyes. 
They  appeared  merry  and  good-tempered,  and  boarded  us  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  the  lady  being  handed  up  the  side  in  true  cavalier 
style  by  our  gallant  skipper,  who,  however,  treated  the  children  in  a 
ruder  fashion,  by  seizing  them  summarily  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  rather  by  the  nape  of  their  reindeernskin  habiliments,  and  thus 
lifting  them,  nolen$  tfolem,  on  board  I  They  spoke  a  little  Hussian,.  so 
through  the  medium  of  our  mate,  who  understood  that  language,  we  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  passed  the  winter  in  a  hut,  not  far  from  where  they 
met  us,  and  that  they  were  then  on  their  way  down  to  the  Eostin  Shar  to 
visit  their  friends — a  settlement  of  Samoyedes  being  established  in  that 
neighbourhood.  A  Bussian  had  passed  the  winter  with  them,  and  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  hut.  They  informed  us  that  the  Lbfom  was 
the  first  vessel  they  had  seen  this  year,  and  that  the  ice  along  the  coast 
had  broken  up  eight  weeks  before.  Our  visitors  remained  on  board  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  when,  after  we  had  supplied  them  with  a  little 
biscuit,  they  took  their  departure.  Li  their  boat  they  had  the  runners 
and  framework  of  a  slbdge,  and  their  dogs  were  all  accoutred  in  their 
sledging  harness. 

On  the  12th  we  anchored  in  a  harbour  called  on  the  Bussian  charts, 
Nameless  Bay.  This  bay  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  famous  place  for 
"  looms,"  as  Brunnich's  guillemots  are  invariably  called ;  and  as  the  last  of 
our  fresh  meat  had  been  consumed,  we  determined  tp  replenish  our  larder 
from  the  loomeries.    High  hills  of  from  800  to  1500  feet  bounded  the 
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harbour  on  three  siiles,  leaving  tlie  entrance  open  to  the  westwai'd. 
These  hills  elojied  do'wii  towards  the  water,  terminating  in  abrupt  and 
precipitous  cliffs  of  limestone  formation,  of  about  100  feet  in  height. 
The  cliffs,  on  the  face  of  which  the  action  of  the  weather  and  frost  had 
formed  narrow  ledges  in  regular  stratifications^  rising  tier  over  tier  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  were  the  loomeries!  On  these  ledges  ccmld  be 
seen  the  birds  congregated  together  in  regular  lines,  not  in  thomsandB  hut 
in  myriads,  the  face  of  the  cliffs  assnmiDg  a  "pepper  and  salt"  hue, 
from  the  combinatioii  of  their  black  and  white  plumage.  Some  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  countless  BiiTnl>cr  of  these  birds,  when  I  say  that  in  two 
hours  my  companion  and  myself,  with  our  two  guns,  bagged  600  !  On 
the  first  discharge  of  otir  guns,  a  perfect  cloud  rose  in  front  of  us,  com- 
pletely obscuring  the  face  of  the  cliff;  and  I  can  only  compare  the  noise 
made  by  the  whirring  and  flapping  of  wings,  to  that  produced  by  the 
fall  of  water  from  a  large  cataract.  As  they  flew  seawards  they  actually 
struck  us  in  the  lioats,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  fell  upon  us  like 
hail !  The  incessunt  flight  of  these  birds  in  different  directions  reminded 
me  more  of  the  swaiTiiing  of  hundreds  of  hives  of  bees  than  anythmg 
else.  The  **  loomeries  '*  were  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  shore  of 
the  l>ay,  along  wdiich  tliey  extended  for  three  miles. 

Under  some  of  the  cliffs  were  largo  caverns  worn  away  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  whose  entrances,  in  some  instancee,  were  almost  blocked  l>y 
heavy  masses  of  pure  white  snow,  'wiliilst  clusters  of  large  transparent 
icicles  hung  pendent  like  stalactites  from  the  top,  forming  a  beautiful 
fringe  or  fret-work^  which  reflected  the  most  lovely  prieiuatio  colours  as 
they  caught  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun.  The  land  above  the  cliffs 
rises  in  regular  raised  terraces  to  the  base  of  the  more  lofty  ranges  of 
hills  that  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  showing  clear  indications  {>f  its  upheavah  Another  sign  of  the 
recent  upheaval  of  the  land  waK  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of  seaweed  in  a 
small  fresh-water  pond  300  yards  frL^m  the  Ix^ach  and  75  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  to  the  first  raised  terrace 
is  a  broad  and  level  plateau  which,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  is 
covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  on  w^hich  the  numerous 
herds  of  reindeer,  indigenous  to  the  island,  subsist.  This  plateau  is 
peculiar  to  the  west  coast,  where  it  is  fringed  by  steep  cliffs.  We 
found  during  the  month  of  June,  and  even  during  the  greater  part  of 
July,  the  snow  verj-  deep,  rendering  w^alking  excessively  lahoriuus.  I 
don't  know  that  matters  were  much  improved  by  the  thaw,  for  then  the 
soil  M  as  made  so  soft  and  tenacious  that  it  was  quite  &&  bad  as  walking 
through  deei>  snow* 

The  snow  lies  on  the  ground  in  Kovaya  Zemlya  to  a  much  later 
date  than  it  did  at  the  Akrt's  winter  quarters,  and  the  fall  of  snow  is 
more  excessive,  judging  from  my  experience  at  both  places. 

A'umerous  traces  of  former  inhabitants  are  everywhere  to  be  found 
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in  NoTaya  Zemlya,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  ruined  huts,  and  some- 
times only  in  that  of  circlets  of  stones  or  old  fireplaces  and  fox-traps. 

The  former  owe  their  existence  to  Eussian  walrus-hunters  and  others 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  whilst  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  old 
Samojede  encampments.  These  migratory  tribes  have  frequently 
passed  many  years  of  their  lives  in  the  southern  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eostin  Shar,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  wandering  so  far  as  to  cross  the  Matyushin  Shar.  Cairns  abound 
along  the  coast,  one  of  these  essentially  Arctic  landmarks  adorning  the 
summit  of  every  prominent  cape,  headland,  or  mountain.  I  should  be 
excessively  sorry  to  command  an  expedition  in  search  of  men  lost  in 
Novaya  Zemlya,  if  I  had  to  examine  every  cairn  I  saw  for  tidings  of  the 
missing  ones.  These  cairns  are  erected  by  the  Bussian  and  Norwegian 
fishermen  in  their  idle  moments. 

We  remained  in  Nameless  Bay  some  days,  during  which  time  we 
succeeded  in  shooting  a  great  many  reindeer,  and  thus,  with  our  bii^ds, 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  fresh  meat. 

Whilst  working  to  the  northward  along  the  coast,  wo  struck  heavily 
on  a  rock,  which  cost  us  the  loss  of  the  lower  part  of  our  stem  and 
several  feet  of  the  false  keel.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship  oflf 
without  much  difficulty,  and  even  before  the  watch  below  could  make 
their  appearance,  who  rushed  on  deck  imagining  the  direst  of  evils  had 
befallen  us. 

The  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  on  either  side,  is  one  that  requires 
caution  on  the  part  of  those  navigating  along  it,  but  with  a  careful  and 
constant  use  of  the  lead  little  danger  need  be  apprehended.  Most  of 
the  rocks  are  awash,  and  may  therefore  be  avoided  by  a  good  look-out 
being  kept,  even  in  foggy  weather.  The  water  shoals  gradually  towards 
the  land,  which,  in  thick  weather,  should  not  be  approached  too  near. 

On  the  20th  we  sailed  into  the  Matyushin  Shar.  We  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  entrance,  the  Bussian  charts  being  fairly  accurate. 
Our  English  charts  are  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  almost  useless  for 
the  coast  navigation. 

In  beating  in,  the  northern  shore  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  as,  off  it,  are  a  great  many  rocks  and  foul  ground.  In  making 
the  entrance  from  the  southward,  several  conspicuous  rocks  may  be 
seen  jutting  out  from  the  south-west  point  of  land.  These  may  be 
approached  without  fear,  as  deep  water  surrounds  them.  Fresh  water  is 
easily  obtainable  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  from  some  of  the  nume- 
rous rivulets  and  watercourses  that  pour  down  from  the  mountains. 
Leaving  a  cairn,  with  a  record  for  the  Dutch  expedition,  as  agreed 
between  Captain  de  Bruyne  and  myself,  on  a  prominent  headland,  we 
sailed  up  the  strait  on  the  20th  of  June ;  but,  alas !  had  only  proceeded 
about  12  miles,  when  we  were  stopped  by  a  barrier  of  fixed  ice  extending 
right  across  the  channel.     This  was  convincing  proof  that  we  were 
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too  eaily  iu  tiie  eeaBon,  but  it  was  only  what  wo  expected,  for  the 
Mat^niahin  Star  is  rarely  navigablo  before  the  end  of  July  or  begiu- 
uing  of  Augtist.  The  soenery  in  this  wonderfully  formed  channel  is 
very  grand,  more  especially  on  a  fine  sunny  nighty  when  the  rays  of  the 
SUB  at  a  low  altitude  just  "bathe  in  deep  joy*'  the  summits  of  the 
flnrroundiDg  hills.  Those  lofty  ranges  raise  their  crests  to  the  height  of 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  Between  them  undu* 
lating  valleys  recede  into  the  interior,  covered  with  such  deep  snow  as 
to  conceal  all  rocky  projections,  and  make  them  resemble  glaciers  in 
their  milk-white  opacity,  rather  than  stretches  of  country  which  very 
shortly  would  be  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  Arctic  flora. 
Occasionally  deep  ravines,  black  and  sombre-looking  chasms,  would 
separate  the  hills,  their  dark  black  cliifs  forming  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  universal  whiteness  that  everywhere  else  predominated. 

Our  progress  being  checked  in  the  Matyushin  Shar,  we  resolved 
upon  proceeding  northwards  along  the  west  coast,  deferring  our  obser- 
vations in  the  Kara  Sea  until  a  later  period  in  the  season.  During  the 
few  days  we  remained  in  this  strait,  I  observed,  what  I  considered  a 
very  remarkable  incident  connected  with  the  congelation  of  sea  water. 
This  was  that  **  pancake  ice,"  that  is  young  ice,  was  actually  making 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  am 
high  as  39°  I  The  tumperature  of  the  surface  water  at  the  time  was  31*^. 
This  was  taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  valley,  through  which 
a  great  quantity  of  fresh  water,  running  down  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  was  being  discharged  into  the  sea.  This  fresh  water  suddenly 
being  precipitated  on  to  the  sea  water  at  a  lower  temperature,  may 
account  for  the  phenomenon.  A  great  many  seals,  the  Phoca  harhata 
and  the  Pagomys  foBiidm,  lay  basking  on  the  ice  in  the  channel,  and 
afforded  good  sport  to  my  companion. 

The  Norwegian  sailors  declare  that  the  seals  as  they  lie  sleeping  on 
the  ice  are  carefully  guarded  and  watched  over  by  the  Glattcus  gulls, 
or  burgomasters,  as  they  are  more  frequently  called ;  and  that  these 
birds  act  the  parts  of  faithful  sentinels,  warning  them  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  On  one  occasion  I  was  placed  in  a  position  to  corroborate 
this  assertion.  My  companion  had  left  the  ship,  in  one  of  our  walrus 
boats,  to  shoot  a  seal  which  had  been  observed  asleep  on  the  ice.  When 
he  had  approached  to  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  his  would'!>e 
prey,  I  »aw  a  couple  of  these  **  burgomasters  "  soaring  over  the  animal, 
occasionally  swooping  down  close  to  its  head,  as  if  imparting  some 
confidential  communication.  The  Norwegian  sailors  on  board  at  once 
drew  ray  attention  to  the  circumstance,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  the 
birds  were  warning  the  seal  of  danger  I  The  latter,  however,  took  no 
notice  except  to  lift  its  head  and  look  for  a  moment  in  every  direction 
but  the  right  one.  As  the  boat  approached  nearer,  the  birds  alighted  on 
the  ice,  and  walking  up  to  the  seal,  deliberately  pecked  it,  as  much  as  to 
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say,  **  It's  quite  time  to  be  off/'  on  wluch  the  seal  again  raised  his  head, 
sighted  the  danger,  and  suddenly  diving  into  his  blow-hole,  disappeared, 
sadly  to  the  discomfiture  of  my  companion.  I  relate  the  fact  as  it 
occurred,  though  it  was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  came  under 
my  notice. 

Bad  weather  and  adverse  winds  detained  us  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ifatyushin  Shar  until  the  27th,  when  we  again  got  under  weigh,  and 
sailed  northwards  along  the  west  coast.  This  coast-line  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  large  indentations  in  the  land,  any  one  of  which  affords  good 
and  safe  anchorage,  protected  from  nearly  all  winds. 

North  of  the  74th  parallel  of  latitude,  large  glaciers  may  be  seen  at 
the  head  of  nearly  every  bay,  winding  their  long  sinuous  forms  between 
the  mountain  ranges,  and  in  many  cases  meeting  round  the  base  of  a 
hill,  where,  after  elbowing  each  other  for  a  short  distance,  they  would 
join  and  flow  down  towards  the  sea  as  one  gigantic  mass.  The  snow,  as 
we  proceeded  northwards,  instead  of  diminishing  with  the  advancing 
season,  appeared  to  increase,  the  entire  country  being  completely  covered 
with  it. 

On  the  2nd  of  July  we  sighted  the  edge  of  the  pack  ice  extending  to 
the  westward  from  the  Pankratjeff  Islands.  From  this  date  until  the 
18th  we  made  various  attempts  to  penetrate  the  pack  and  push  north- 
wards, but  always  without  success.  The  land  ice  was  still  adhering, 
and  therefore  formed  an  effectual  barrier  between  the  mainland  and  the 
numerous  islands  that  fringe  this  part  of  the  coast.  From  the  summits 
of  several  hills  that  were  ascended,  the  pack  could  be  seen  stretching 
away  in  a  northerly  and  westerly  direction.  Here,  then,  as  in  the 
Matyushin  Shar,  we  were  too  early  in  the  year  I 

Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  did  we  see  icebergs,  but  they  were 
wretchedly  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  grand  glacial 
productions  that  are  found  in  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin  Bay.  Those  that 
we  saw  were  not  more  than  between  10  and  20  feet  in  height,  and  were 
hardly  noteworthy  except  for  their  brilliant  blue  colour.  From  not 
having  seen  any  of  these  bergs  further  south,  we  may  naturally  presume 
that  either  the  land  ice  had  not  broken  up  sufficiently  to  allow  the  frag- 
ments to  float  away  as  they  broke  off  from  the  glaciers,  or  else  that 
a  northerly  current  had  at  once  carried  them  in  that  direction. 

The  pack  itself,  which  retarded  our  progress,  consisted  of  loose 
streams  of  light  ice,  in  no  place  sufficiently  packed  to  offer  a  real 
obstruction  to  any  vessel  provided  with  moderate  steam  power.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  exactly  in  this  neighbourhood  that  the 
TegeUhoff  was  beset,  never  to  be  released.  But  I  have  already  attempted 
to  prove,  and  I  hope  not  entirely  without  success,  that  the  year  in 
which  that  vessel  was  caught  was  an  exceptionally  bad  one.  We  saw 
no  floes  whatever,  nor  did  the  loose  broken  pieces  of  ice  that  we  met, 
appear  to  be  more  than  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness. 
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Under  theao  circuinBtanceB,  as  sport  was  the  main  object  of  our 
cniiso,  it  was  deemed  ad-vieable,  for  the  tinits^  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
pushing  northwards^  and  to  return  again  to  the  Matyushin  Shar^ 
which  we  hoped  to  find  clear  of  ice,  and  then  seek  for  walruses  in  the 
Kara  Sea.  The  highest  latitude  reached  by  ua  on  this  oecasioE  was 
76^  18',  During  our  stay  in  the  north  we  had  several  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  different  islands  that  lay  off  the  coast,  and  amongst  them 
CroBB  Island,  so  named  by  Willem  Barents  in  1594,  from  the  fact  i>f  his 
having  found  two  large  crosses,  raaiie  from  driftwood,  erected  on  the 
shore.  The  preBence  of  those  symbols  of  Christianity  shows  conclusively 
that  the  islancls  had  been  visited  by  white  men,  previous  to  their 
supposed  discover}^  by  the  gallant  Dutch  navigator. 

Cross  Island  pofisesses  a  melancholy  interest  as  being  the  place 
where,  seven  jeara  ago,  Captain  Tobiesen,  an  intrepid  Norwegian 
walrus-hunter,  and  a  most  experienced  and  energetic  ice  navigator, 
ended  his  days.  His  vessel  being  beset  in  the  ice,  in  the  neigbbotirhood 
of  Cross  Island^  in  1872  (the  same  year  that  pixived  so  disastrous  to  the 
Tegeithoff)^  and  there  being  no  probability  of  lier  being  released  before 
the  ensuing  year,  Tobiesen  determined  to  stay  by  her  in  the  hope  of 
saving,  if  not  hia  vessel,  at  any  rate  some  of  the  stores  and  cargo. 
Accompanied  only  by  his  little  son,  and  two  seamen  who  volunteered  to 
remain  with  him,  he  passed  the  ivinter  in  a  small  frame  house,  con- 
structed from  materials  taken  from  his  luckless  vessel,  and  covered  over 
with  canvas.  The  remainder  of  his  crew  were  received  on  board 
a  Kusfiian  fishing  vessel,  and  taken  to  the  southward. 

When  the  island  was  visited  the  following  summer,  only  the  two 
seamen  were  found  alive,  Tobiesen  and  his  son  ha^^ng  succumbed  to  that 
greatest  enemy  of  Arctic  travellers,  scurvy !  The  former  died  on  the 
29th  of  April,  the  latter  lingered  till  the  5th  of  July* 

Captain  Tobiesen,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  a  most  successful 
and  adventurous  voyage  in  1861  round  North-East  Land  (Spitzbergen). 
When  we  visited  the  scene  of  his  winter  quarters  we  found  the  little 
house  standing  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  its  late  occupants 
left  it,  w^hilst  remains  of  the  ill-fated  ship  and  her  cargo  were  strewed 
along  the  beacb.  The  largest  intact  piece  of  the  wreck  was  the  bows, 
which  w-as  lying  with  the  nose  downwards,  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit 
being  buried  in  the  snow.  About  100  yards  from  the  house  were  the 
graves  of  the  father  and  son,  marked  by  two  little  mounds  of  stones  and 
a  few  small  pieces  of  diiftw^ood.  Some  eider  ducks  had  built  their 
nests  under  shelter  of  the  stones,  and  on  the  boy's  grave  a  little  snow 
bunting  had  also  constructed  its  nest ;  but  alas,  the  nest  it  had  built 
with  so  much  care  and  trouble,  in  which  to  rear  its  yoimg  offspring, 
proved  its  own  shroud,  for  the  poor  little  thing  was  lying  dead  at  the 
bottom,  having  in  all  probability  been  drowned  by  a  sudden  thaw ! 
Captain  Lyon  noticeil  an  exactly  similar  incident  during  his  voyage  of 
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1824.  He,  like  ns,  remarked  that  the  snow  bunting  has  all  the  domestic 
virtues  of  our  English  redbreast,  and  Arctic  voyagers  consider  it  as  the 
robin  of  those  dreary  wilds.  A  lady,  on  hearing  the  incident  related, 
thus  gave  poetical  expression  to  the  feelings  excited  by  it : — 

'*  Sweet  bird !  the  breast  of  innocence 
Hath  fadeless  charms  for  thee  I 
Although  the  spirit  long  has  fled, 
And  lifeless  clay  it  be ! 

**  Thoa  dreadest  not  to  dwell  with  death, 
Secure  from  harm  or  ill. 
For  on  an  infietnt's  heart  thy  nest 
Is  wrought  with  fearless  skill. 

'*  And  like  our  own  familiar  bird 
That  seeks  the  human  friend, 
Thou  cheei^st  the  wandering  seaman's  thoughts 
With  home,  his  aim  and  end." 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  dismal  scene  that  wo  gazed  upon.  The 
two  graves  in  the  foreground,  and  the  dreary,  almost  weird-looking 
house,  with  its  ghostly  white  pall  of  bleached  canvas,  resembling  a  large 
tomb  or  sepulchre,  immediately  behind,  whilst  around,  in  all  directions, 
lay  the  debris  of  the  ill-fated  schooner.  Beyond,  stretched  the  main- 
land of  Novaya  Zemlya  fading  away  in  the  far  distance  in  a  succession 
of  snow-capped  ranges,  separated  from  each  other  by  large  glaciers,  only 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  smooth  and  regular  surfaces.  It  was 
indeed  an  Arctic  scene  in  its  dreariest  and  saddest  sense. 

These  islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  are  com- 
posed of  a  dark  limestone  or  slate,  interspersed  with  large  masses  of 
whity-greyish  quartz  or  felspar.  The  limestone  is  highly  fossiliferous, 
abounding  with  mussels,  brachiopods,  crinoids,  and  even  trilobites  and 
coral. 

The  positions  of  these  islands  are  very  incorrectly  laid  down  on  all 
the  charts;  not  only  are  they  out  with  regard  to  their  geographical 
positions,  but  also  with  regard  to  their  bearings  one  from  another. 
Some  of  the  islands  are  altogether  ignored  on  the  charts. 

On  the  21st  of  July  we  again  entered  the  Matyushin  Shar.  A  mar- 
vellous alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing country  since  we  sailed  away  four  weeks  before.  Then  the  land 
was  wrapped  in  an  impervious  mantle  of  snow,  but  this,  during  the 
month  of  July,  had  disappeared,  revealing  in  its  place  long  stretches  of 
luxuriant  green  sward  in  which  the  draha,  the  papaver,  the  poteniiUa, 
saxifrage,  and  the  pretty  little  forget-me-not,  with  many  other  members 
of  the  Arctic  flora,  clustered  in  rich  profusion.  The  summers  in  Novaya 
Zemlya  are  brief,  but  the  flowers  make  the  most  of  their  short  term  of 
existence! 

During  one  of  our  excursions  on  the  north  side  of  the  channel  we 
picked  up  a  bottle,  well  corked,  containing  a  strip  of  paper  on  which  a 
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few  unimportant  lines  had  been  written  by  two  men  belonging  to  the 
steamer  Qet'vmmdy  on  Aiigust  9th,  1871.  The  Oermania  had  been  hired 
by  the  German  naturalist  Voii  Heuglin,  who  was  engaged  in  scientific 
researches  during  the  autumn  of  1871,  along  the  coaat  of  Novaya 
Zemlya. 

We  were  not  destined  to  pass  through  the  Matyushin  Shar  as 
easily  as  we  anticipated.  Sailing  up  with  a  fair  wind,  wo  passed  the 
spot  where  a  month  previously  our  progress  had  boon  checked,  and  sail- 
ing onward  with  confidence,  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of 
getting  through ;  but  a  few  miles  further  on  wo  again  came  to  an  ice 
barrier,  and  one,  apparently,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  little  hope  of 
l>eing  cleared  away  until  a  much  later  period  of  the  season.  Anchoring 
the  vessel,  we  walked  along  the  shore  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this 
ioe  barrier  extended,  when  to  our  great  delight  we  reached  its  eastern 
limit  at  eight  miles  distance.  Knowing  that  a  gale  of  wind  would  very 
soon  disperse  the  ice,  we  resolved  upon  waiting,  and  in  a  week's  time  w^e 
were  rewarded  for  our  patience  by  seeing  the  ice  clear  away,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  July  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  sailing  into  the  Kara  Sea. 
The  date  quite  agrees  with  what  former  navigators  have  said  regarding 
the  time  that  this  channel  is  generally  free  of  ice. 

Ihiring  our  several  detentions  in  the  Matyushin  8har,  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  we  were  able  to  determine,  within 
a  short  distance,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  tides,  namely,  that 
of  the  Barents  Sea  and  that  of  the  Kara  Sea,  These  two  tides  met 
at  a  point  near  Cape  Walrus.  East  of  that  cape  we  found  the  tide  flow 
to  the  w^estward,  whilst  the  ebb  ran  to  the  east.  West  of  Cape  Walrus 
the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  flood  tide  being  an  easterly  going  one,  and 
the  ebb  a  westerly  one.  These  observations  were  inbsequently  con- 
finned  by  those  of  Captain  de  Bruyne  of  the  Willmii  Barents,  Where 
the  channel  was  very  narrow,  the  tide  flowed  with  great  rapidity,  on 
some  occasions  as  much  as  li  and  2  knots  an  hour. 

On  the  summits  of  some  of  the  hills,  on  either  side  of  the  strait,  and 
more  esf»ecially  on  those  at  the  heads  of  deep  gullies  or  ravines,  regular 
ioe -caps  or  miniature  glaciers  are  occasionally  to  bo  found.  These  ice- 
caps  appear  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the  excessive  snowfall  during  the 
year,  which,  never  wholly  melting,  is  in  process  of  time  converted  by 
pressure  and  partial  thaw^  into  ice.  One  of  these  ice-caps  bore  a  very 
decided  resemblance  to  a  glacier,  and  it  was  only  after  very  careful  and 
attentive  observation  that  the  land  underneath  it  eould  be  detected. 

On  one  occasion  1  was  able  to  observe  a  perfect  section  of  one  of 
these  snow  accumulations,  which  had  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
rugged  terminal  edge  of  a  discharging  glacier.  The  face  of  this  section 
appeared  to  be  about  25  feet  in  height,  but  it  was  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  whose  altitude  was  quite  1500  feet. 

On  reaching  the  Kara  Sea,  to  our  great  disappointment  we  found  it 
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to  "be  fall  of  heayy  ioe,  impinging  on  the  points  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  extending  to  the  eastward  as  one  heavy  solid  pack.  Between 
the  pack  and  the  coast,  a  narrow  channel  of  what  might  be  termed 
land-water  existed,  and  in  this  we  worked  our  way  to  the  southward 
with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  reaching  Yalmal  Peninsula,  which 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  place  for  walruses.  The  difficulties 
we  had  to  contend  with  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  we 
were  occupied  sixteen  days  in  going  a  distance  of  60  miles  I 

In  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties,  we  also  had  to  overcome  the 
objections  of  our  crew  to  pushing  onwards,  and  I  think  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  hardest,  and  certainly  the  most  disagreeable  work  of  the  two. 
The  ice  obstructions  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  after  reaching  Cape 
Hessen,  we  decided  to  return  to  the  Matyushin  Shar.  It  would  have 
involved  too  great  a  loss  of  time  if  we  had  persevered  in  our  intentions 
of  reaching  Yalmal  Land. 

The  existence  of  this  ice-pressure  on  the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya 
is  exactly  what  is  to  be  expected  when  the  Barents  Sea  is  tolerably 
open  to  the  northward,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  east  coast  of  Spitz- 
bergen  is  usually  enctimbered  with  ice.  This  year  nearly  all  the  straits 
leading  into  the  Kara  Sea  were  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  steamers  from 
reaching  the  ^mouth  of  the  Yenisei.  Captain  Arendsen,  in  the  schooner 
Ncrdland^  did  succeed  in  passing  through  the  Pet  (Jugor)  Strait  in  the 
middle  of  August  with  great  difficulty,  yet  when  he  got  into  the  Kara 
Sea  he  found  open  water,  in  which  he  sailed  up  to  the  latitude  of  Ice 
Haven,  but  some  30  miles  from  the  land.  The  ice  was  blown  against 
the  eastern  coasts,  and  pressed  up  as  we  found  it,  and  the  open  seas 
were  navigable  away  from  land,  and  along  western  coasts.  This  is  an 
ordinary  year. 

The  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea  was  excessively  heavy,  infinitely  more  so 
than  the  ice  usually  met  with  in  Baffin  Bay.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
it  is  impossible  for  ice  to  be  of  the  thickness  we  found  it  to  be  in  what 
we  called  the  Paleeocrystic  Sea,  although  we  met  with  sections  of  floes 
exhibiting  perfect  striations,  thereby  indicating  their  regular  growth. 
Such  ice  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  one  floe  pressing  over 
another,  and  so  on,  until  it  reached  the  thickness  reported  by  us.  This 
theory  of  formation  may  account  for  a  chaotic  mass  of  broken-up  ice, 
but  it  cannot  be  applicable  to  floes  of  any  dimensions.  In  the  Kara 
Sea  I  was  able  to  measure  a  perfect  section  of  a  floe  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  by  which  I  obtained,  according  to  the  regular  calculation 
of  the  flotation  of  ice,  the  result  that  the  floe  was  31  feet  in  thickness, 
and  this  floe,  I  may  mention,  was  over  four  miles  in  diameter !  Near 
the  Aleri*8  winter  quarters  there  was  a  floe  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction  for  seven  miles,  on  which  Commander  Beaumont,  and  other 
officers,  travelled  when  they  crossed  over  to  Greenland.  This  floe  must 
have  been  at  the  very  least  40  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  considered  as 
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very  thin  ico  indeed  when  compared  to  the  heavy  ice  met  with  by  the 
northern  sledge  party , 

During  the  time  we  spent  in  the  Kara  Sea,  I  was  able  to  verify  the 
positions  of  tlie  different  hays  along  the  coast  as  dotermined  by  the 
Hussian  lieutenant  Pachtnssoff,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
extreme  acctiracy  of  his  obstTvations  and  the  correct  delineation  of  his 
coaet-line,  considering  the  circurastances  nnder  which  his  survey  was 
nndertiiken. 

The  conformation  of  the  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya  is 
vastly  different  to  what  it  is  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  east  eide,  low 
undulating  plains  take  the  place  of  the  noble  hills,  and  deep  valleys 
and  ravines,  for  which  the  west  coast  is  so  cxmepic^ious.  Both  coasts 
pOflsess  innumerable  hays  and  harbours  in  which  vessels  may  obtain 
refnge  either  from  bad  weather  or  the  closing  in  of  the  pack.  A  very 
peculiar  and  noticeable  feature  of  the  east  coast  is,  that  where  the  land 
termiliates  in  a  cape  or  promontory  it  is  invariably  steep  and  precipitous, 
although  perhaps  not  more  than  50  or  100  feet  high  ;  and  where  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  iilways  a  large  rock  or  islet  some  little  distance  off  the 
point,  lliese  rocks,  in  coDsequence  of  their  isolation,  are  very  favourite 
breeding  places  for  the  gulls  and  guillemots,  as  they  are  perfectly 
inaccessible  to  foxes. 

Some  of  the  cliffs  just  referred  to  present  a  most  distorted  appearanc^e, 
the  stratifications  being  at  all  angles  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal. 
The  action  of  the  frost  and  weather,  and  more  particularly  the  snow 
with  its  annual  thaw,  causes  largo  portions  of  these  cliffs  of  disintegrated 
limestone  to  wear  awa}*,  and  the  fragments,  licking  disconnected  from  the 
parent  body,  form  the  rocks  and  islets  just  alluded  to. 

During  the  time  we  were  in  the  Kara  Sea  we  enjoyed  the  most 
delightful  weather,  which  enabled  us  to  take  long  walks  into  the  interior 
and  along  the  coast,  when  the  ice  prevented  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  ship. 

On  the  18th  of  August  we  re-entered  the  Matyushin  Shar,  where, 
to  our  surprise,  wo  met  the  Dutch  exploring  schooner  WiJlem  BarentMy 
and  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the  officers.  As  she  had  left  Europe 
more  than  a  month  after  our  own  departure  from  England,  we  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  home  news.  She  had  from  the  e^rly 
part  of  July  been  employed  in  somiding,  dredging  and  taking  serial 
temperatures  on  different  meridians  in  the  Barents  Sea,  and  had  made 
most  valuable  and  important  observations  regarding  the  physical 
geography  of  the  part  explored. 

On  the  6th  of  July  she  met  the  pack,  consisting  of  extremely  luiavy 
ioe,  in  lat.  75*^  36'  on  the  26th  meridian;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  41  st  meridian,  drift  ice  was  fallen  in  Avith  in  lat.  76'30\ 

Captain  do  Bruyne  s  intention  was  to  proceed  north  in  order  to  place 
two  memorial  stones,  one  on  Cape  Nassau,  the  other  in  Ice  Haven,  com- 
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memoTatmg  the  discovery  of  those  places  by  the  intrepid  navigator  after 
'whom  their  ship  was  named.  With  this  view  he  had  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  sail  along  the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  but  on  observing 
the  state  of  the  Kara  Sea  he  had  very  wisely  abandoned  this  idea, 
resolving  to  pursue  his  course  northwards  along  the  west  coast. 

Having  agreed,  if  possible,  to  meet  at  Cape  Nassau  or  at  Ice  Haven, 
and  having  arranged  about  depositing  records,  and  building  cairns  in 
various  localities  to  the  north,  the  two  vessels  separated  on  the  22nd, 
each  pursuing  her  own  individual  course  to  the  northward. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  great  kindness  and 
consideration  we  received  at  the  hands  of  Captain  de  Bruyne  and  the 
officers  of  the  WiUem  Barents,  Their  programme  was  even  slightly 
altered  in  order  to  suit  our  convenience ;  and  our  wants,  and  I  fear  they 
were  many,  were  at  once  administered  to.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  stores  of  the  vessel  were  almost  placed  at  our  disposal  to  take 
anything  that  we  needed.  I  shall  always  look  back  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  time  when  the  Dutch  and  English  flags  flew  side  by  side  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Matyushin  Shar,  and  to  the  kind  reception  we  expe- 
rienced from  the  gallant  Dutch  oflf  the  sterile  shores  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 

On  the  25th  of  August  wo  ran  in  and  anchored  in  South  Solmenjeff 
Bay  in  order  to  await  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather.  Near 
our  anchorage  was  a  large  glacier  entirely  surrounding  a  range  of 
hills.  In  fact,  the  glacier  itself  appeared  to  be  split  in  two  by  the  hills 
which  seemed  to  grow  out  from  the  very  centre.  The  range  extended  for 
about  five  miles,  and  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  ice.  During  our 
stay  I  was  able  to  visit  and  make  a  closer  inspection  of  this  glacier. 
Accompanied  by  one  of  the  crew,  I  first  walked  along  the  beach  until 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  terminal  face,  the  rugged  edge  of 
which  rose  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  about  35  feet. 
At  its  base,  and  therefore  in  the  water,  lay  scattered  about  a  few  frag- 
ments of  ice  that  had  been  recently  broken  off",  and  which  had  not  had 
time  to  be  carried  away  by  wind  or  tide.  Crossing  the  lateral  moraine, 
consisting  of  large  heaps  of  mud  and  stones  pressed  and  squeezed  into  all 
sorts  of  grotesque  shapes,  we  ascended  the  side  of  the  glacier,  and 
reaching  the  top  walked  some  two  or  throe  miles  on  it  towards  the 
interior. 

For  about  a  mile  from  the  face  of  the  glacier  the  surface  was  an 
irregular  and  chaotic  mass  of  ice,  apparently  thrown  together  and 
tumbled  about  in  the  strangest  confusion.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
better  than  a  boisterous  turbulent  sea  instantaneously  converted  into  ice. 
Deep  crevasses,  treacherously  bridged  over  with  snow,  necessitated  great 
caution  on  our  parts  as  we  walked  along.  As  we  advanced,  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  assumed  a  smoother  and  more  undulating  character,  and 
the  walking  was  proportionately  improved.  In  some  places  the  ice  was 
80  smooth  and  slippery  that  we  found  great  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
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perpendicular  position,  and  much  easier  to  make  progress,  however 
undignified  it  might  have  appeared,  on  "  all  fours  "  I  There  is  nothing 
so  deceptive  to  the  eye  as  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  glacier.  At 
a  short  distance  it  looks  so  smooth,  and  in  some  places  so  level  that 
travelling  over  it  appears  easy  enough.  But  on  a  closer  approach  the 
level  plains  are  found  to  be  intersected  by  broad  rivulets  running  down 
towards  the  sea,  which  by  constant  friction  have  so  worn  away  the  ice 
that  their  beds  are  in  reality  chasms  of  many  feet  in  depth — the  smooth 
ice  is  too  slippery  to  walk  oyer,  and  progress  is  altogether  very  difficult. 
Some  of  the  cracks  or  fissures  were  not  many  feet  wide,  and  these  we 
easily  jumped  over,  the  broader  ones  necessitating  in  some  instances  a 
long  detour.  The  murmuring  of  the  running  water,  and  the  low 
moaning  of  the  wind,  which  had  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  these 
crevasses,  some  80  or  100  feet  immediately  underneath  us,  had  a  very 
weird  effect,  enhanced,  on  gazing  down  into  the  fissures,  by  seeing  the 
beautiful  icicles  of  all  sizes  that  fringed  the  sides.  Having  walked 
about  three  miles,  we  reached  an  estimated  height  of  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  this  was,  I  think,  nearly  the  extreme  altitude  of 
the  glacier.  From  this  position  we  could  see  it  extending  into  the 
interior,  winding  in  long  opaque  sinuosities  between  the  hills  until  lost 
to  sight  in  the  distance. 

I  observed  here  the  same  peculiarity  which  we  noticed  on  the  floes, 
on  a  sunny  day,  whilst  sledging  in  1876,  namely,  the  bright  iridescent 
colours  caused  by  the  sun's  rays  reflected  on  the  surface  crystals,  although 
the  colouring  on  the  glacier  was  not  near  so  brilliant  and  so  beautiful 
as  that  on  the  floes.  I  also  observed,  in  several  places,  little  heaps  of 
black  earth,  which  had  apparently  been  squeezed  up  by  the  enormous 
pressure  exerted  by  this  frozen  river,  as  it  gradually  flowed  onwards 
towards  the  sea.  From  observations  made  in  this  bay,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proximity  of  discharging  glaciers  was  inimical  to  the 
presence  of  organic  life  at  the  bottom.  I  arrived  at  this  opinion  from 
the  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  some  seals  shot  in  the  bay,  and  also 
from  the  poor  results  of  my  dredgings. 

The  following  morning  we  weighed,  and  with  a  fair  fresh  breeze 
made  rapid  progress  to  the  northward.  The  next  morning  Admiralty 
Peninsula  was  passed,  and  sailing  on  between  Berg  Island  and  the 
mainland  we  reached  the  northern  extreme  of  the  western  Pankratjeff 
Island,  where,  as  agreed  with  Captain  de  Bruyne,  a  cairn  was  erected, 
and  a  record  deposited  detailing  our  movements  so  far,  and  proclaiming 
our  further  intentions. 

There  appeared  to  be  little  alteration  in  the  aspect  of  the  country 
since  our  visit  some  weeks  before,  except  perhaps  there  was  less  snow, 
for  although  there  was  little,  if  any,  lying  in  the  valleys,  the  summits 
of  the  hills  still  preserved  their  white  covering.  No  ice  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  direction. 
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Whilst  employed  constructing  the  cairn  we  sighted  the  WUlem 
Barents  to  the  north-west,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  afford  ns  the 
opportunity  of  communicating. 

The  next  morning  we  rounded  Gape  Nassau,  but  whilst  attempting 
to  get  into  Russia  Bay,  a  furious  gale  from  the  south-east  sprang  up, 
compelling  us  to  lay-to  under  very  reduced  canvas. 

On  the  30th  of  August  we  succeeded  in  finding  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  the  Barents  Islands,  and  the  next  day,  the  wind  having  moderated, 
we  landed  in  order  to  examine  the  depdt  of  provisions  established  on  one 
of  these  islands  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Expedition  in  1872.  Although 
we  made  a  very  careful  and  diligent  search  for  the  "  cache^^^  it  was  quite 
nnsucoessful ;  no  signs,  or  any  indications  whatever,  could  we  find  of 
the  depot. 

A  westerly  gale  necessitated  a  speedy  departure,  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours*  rapid  run  we  found  good  anchorage  in  Bussia  Bay. 

During  our  stay  in  this  harbour  it  blew  so  furiously  from  the  south- 
west that  for  three  days  it  was  quite  impossible  to  leave  the  ship  in 
order  to  explore  the  coast.  On  the  1st  of  September  it  blew  with  great 
%nolence,  acoompanied  by  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
;^le  that  we  dared  hardly  venture  on, deck.  Although  anchored  within 
200  yards  of  the  shore,  the  land  was  invisible  during  the  whole  day,  and 
everything  on  our  upper  deck  was  completely  buried  under  the  snow. 
The  barometer  during  these  gales  was  unusually  low. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  moderately  fine  day,  we  again  got  under 
weigh  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  shaped  our  course  northwards. 
The  scenery  of  this  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya  is  very  grand,  and  is  made 
all  the  more  so  from  the  number  of  large  glaciers  that  extend  along  the 
coast.     The  hills  appear  to  be  from  1000  to  2000  feet  in  height. 

During  the  day  we  passed  through  several  light  streams  of  fresh- 
water ice,  the  fragments  and  debris  that  are  constantly  falling  from  the 
faces  of  the  glaciers.  At  first  these  streams  were  mistaken  for  the  out- 
lying portions  of  the  pack ;  but,  on  approaching,  the  nature  of  the  ice 
was  unmistakable.  Fresh-water  ice  is  always  much  more  transparent,  and, 
when  not  of  a  blue  colour,  is  darker  than  salt-water  ice,  sometimes  almost 
black.  Salt-water  ice  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  without  a  covering  of  snow, 
except  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decay.  At  a  distance  an  accumulation 
of  this  glacier  ice  will  not  unfrequently  be  mistaken  as  an  indication 
of  the  proximity  of  the  pack,  and  it  is  only  by  a  close  inspection  that 
the  Teal  character  of  it  will  be  detected. 

On  the  6th  of  September  we  passed  Ice  Cape,  and  at  noon  the  same 
day  landed  and  constructed  a  cairn  on  one  of  the  Orange  Islands, 
leaving  a  record  for  the  Dutch.  We  thus  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the 
British  flag,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  northward  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 

The  Orange  Islands  are  two  in  number,  besides  numerous  rocks. 
They  are  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length  each,  by  a  few  hundred 
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yards  in  breadth,  and  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
sides  are  nearly  precipitous,  but  the  summits  are  flat.  They  are  of 
limestone  formation,  and,  unlike  the  Barents  and  other  islands  on  the 
north-west  coast,  the  limestone  is  unfossiliferous. 

As  there  was  every  chance  of  our  being  able  to  reach  Ice  Haven,  a 
course  was  steered,  very  much  against  the  inclination  of  our  crew,  for 
that  interesting  spot.  The  next  morning,  however,  meeting  with  a  few 
loose  streams  of  ice,  the  men  positively  refused  to  proceed  in  the  required 
direction.  Ice  Haven  had  to  be  given*  up,  and  a  course  was  shaped  to 
the  north-west  in  order  that  we  might  examine  the  edge  of  the  pack 
from  east  to  west.  The  reason  that  our  crew  exhibited  so  much  timidity, 
or  perhaps  I  had  better  call  it  by  the  milder  term  of  prudence,  was  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Kara  Sea  ice  closing  in  upon  the  north-east 
point  of  the  island,  and  thus  cutting  off  our  retreat.  I  am  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Kara  Sea  pack  was  well  to  the  southward,  and  that  a 
vessel  would  have  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  high  latitude 
to  the  north-east. 

The  furthest  point  reached  by  us  was  off  the  old  Vlissinger  Hooft  of 
the  Dutch,  within  about  30  miles  of  Barents'  winter  quarters.  There 
was  no  ice,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Mauritius 
southwards,  and  only  a  few  loose  streams  to  the  eastward  about  10  miles 
off  the  land. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  south  of  Cape  Mauritius  is  very  similar  to 
that  on  the  east  coast  south  of  the  Matyushin  Shar — a  low,  undulating, 
and  uninteresting-looking  land.  The  noble  hills  and  stately  glaciers  of 
the  west  coast  cease  at  Ice  Capo.  I  was  told  that  glaciers  exist  south 
of  Ice  Haven,  but  was  not  in  a  position  to  verify  the  statement. 

About  25  miles  north-west  of  the  Orange  Islands  we  passed  through 
some  loose  streams  of  ice,  in  some  instances  closely  packed,  compelling 
us  to  alter  course  in  order  to  get  round  the  projecting  points.  As  we 
went  to  the  westward  the  ice  appeared  to  get  lighter,  until  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  we  lost  it  altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  we  again  sighted  the  Willem  Barents 
standing  to  the  south-west,  we,  at  the  time,  steering  a  north-west 
course.  It  was  blowing  too  '^hard  to  effect  communication.  Had  we 
done  so,  we  should  have  heard  the  pleasing  news  that  she  had  reached 
Franz- Josef  Land  the  previous  day. 

Having  accomplished  their  original  intention  of  placing  the 
memorial  stone  on  Cape  Nassau  on  the  29th  of  August,  the  Dutch 
explorers  attempted  to  reach  the  Pankratjeff  Islands  in  order  to 
leave  a  record,  as  agreed  between  Captain  de  Bruyne  and  myself; 
but  a  furious  gale  of  wind  (the  same  we  experienced  a  little  farther 
north)  prevented  this  design  from  being  carried  out.  They  then 
steered  north,  with  the  intention  of  examining  the  edge  of  the  pack 
between  the  50th  and  60th  meridians  of  longitude.     In  latitude  78° 
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they  met  a  few  loose  streams  of  ice,  but  to  the  eastward  there  was 
plenty  of  open  water.  To  the  west,  as  we  found  to  our  cost,  was  pack 
ice.  After  proceeding  a  few  miles,  they  lost  sight  of  the  ice  altogether, 
and  saw  only  a  few  icebergs.  On  the  7th  of  September,  at  6  p.m.,  they 
sighted  Franz-Josef  Land,  extending  from  N.E.  J  E.  to  N.W.  i  N.  The 
ice  was  still  round  M'Clintock  Island,  and  they  were  only  able  to 
approach  within  about  16  miles  from  the  ice  that  surrounded  it.  The 
weather  being  threatening,  and  knowing  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  ice  to  the  northward  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
return  at  once,  so  that  no  opportunity  offered  for  landing  and  exploring 
this  interesting  country. 

On  the  same  evening  that  we  saw  the  WiUem  BarentSy  having 
reached  the  latitude  of  78^  8',  a  strong  northerly  gale  came  on,  which 
obliged  us  to  lay-to  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time 
we  were  blown  and  drifted  a  long  way  to  the  southward.  The  heavy 
sea  that  accompanied  this  gale  was  a  very  sure  proof  that  the  pack  was 
a  long  way  off. 

A  fair  wind  on  the  11th  enabled  us  to  regain  a  little  of  our  lost 
ground,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  being  in  the  47th 
meridian  of  longitude,  we  sighted  ice  in  latitude  78°. 

Fragments  of  fresh-water  ice  were  first  observed,  to  some  of  which 
the  toil  wu  stiU  adhering.  This,  to  me,  appeared  a  sure  sign  that  the 
land  could  not  be  far  distant,  whilst  their  irregular  and  angular-shaped 
sides  was  another  convincing  proof.  When  small  pieces  of  ice  have  been 
subjected  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  they  become 
water- worn  and  lose  their  irregularity  of  outline. 

This  belief  on  my  part  of  the  proximity  of  land  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  increased  number  of  birds  of  various  sorts  that  flew  around 
us.  Eittiwakes  innumerable  and  Fulmar  petrels  soared  over  our  heads, 
whilst  ivory  gulls,  dovekies,  rotges,  guillemots,  skuas,  and  the  Glaucus 
gull  hovered  around  us.  The  guillemots  were  flying  in  small  flocks 
of  from  six  to  twelve  in  each,  which,  in  itself,  was  a  sure  indication  that 
we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  loomeries ;  whilst  the  presence  of  the 
smaller  birds,  some  of  which  are  rarely  seen  any  distance  out  at  sea, 
was  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  proximity  of  some  land. 

Determined  to  remove  all  doubts,  a  course  due  north  was  shaped. 
But  as  we  proceeded,  the  streams  of  ice  became  more  numerous,  and  we 
began  to  experience  a  little  trouble  in  threading  our  way  through.  To 
add  to  our  difficulties,  the  weather,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  fine 
and  clear,  grew  thick  and  threatening,  and  before  noon  we  were  enveloped 
in  a  dense  fog.  This  was  most  aggravating,  for  we  almo9fc  believed,  if  it 
had  been  a  clear  day,  we  should  have  been  able  to  sight  the  land.  How- 
ever, we  still  persisted  in  a  northerly  course  until  3  p.m.,  when  the  ice 
getting  gradually  more  closely  packed,  and  no  appearance  of  the  fog 
clearing,  we  very  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  bd 
No.  I.— Jan.  1880.]  n 
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imprudent  to  persevere  any  longer  in  Bach  thick  weather,  and  the  ship's 
head  was  turned  to  the  southward.  We  had  then  sailed  about  25  miles 
into  the  ioe,  that  is  to  say,  that  for  five-and-twcnty  miles  we  had 
sailed  in  a  northerly  direction  through  loose  streams  of  ice.  Our  highest 
latitude,  by  account,  was  78°  24'.  This  position  was  six  miles  further 
north  than  that  attained  by  the  Dutch  expedition  last  year,  but  fell 
short,  by  14  miles,  of  the  latitude  reached  by  Weyprecht  and  Payer 
in  1871. 

Although  the  ice  was  getting  more  packed  as  we  advanced,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  steamer  would  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting 
through,  for  a  ship  provided  with  steam  power  is  able  to  push  on  when 
it  would  be  extremely  rash  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
chances  of  a  calm,  of  a  change  of  wind,  or  the  ice  closing  in  astern  must 
never,  in  the  latter  case,  be  lost  sight  of,  more  especially  at  such  a  late 
season  of  the  year  as  the  middle  of  September.  We  saw  no  floes  of  any 
kind,  or  indeed  any  piece  of  ice  which,  by  the  most  imaginative  person, 
could  be  magnified  into  a  floe ! 

The  ice  appeared  to  be  of  two  descriptions  mixed  up  indiscriminately 
with  each  other ;  a  few  heavy  pieces  of  from  8  to  12  feet  in  thickness, 
the  remainder  of  a  much  lighter  character,  apparently  only  of  one 
season's  formation.  According  to  the  chart,  the  position  we  reached  was 
about  80  geographical  miles  from  the  land  sighted  by  Payer,  but  as  that 
explorer  only  saw  this  land  from  the  eastward,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  extends  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  that  we  were  therefore 
much  nearer  land  than  we  were  aware  of. 

This  virtually  ended  our  cruise  in  the  little  Idjjom.  The  season  was 
already  advanced,  the  nights  were  getting  dark  and  long,  and  with  an 
unwilling  crew  it  was  hopeless  expecting  to  do  more.  Had  we  known 
of  the  success  of  the  Dutch  we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  made  another 
attempt  to  push  north  further  to  the  eastward,  but  we  naturally  thought 
that  the  ice  we  met  extended  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The  cruise  of  the  Willem  Barents^  however,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  the  accessibility  of  Franz- Josef  Land,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary years  like  1872.  I  am,  most  decidedly,  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Payer,  that  the  latitude  of  78°  can,  in  all  probability,  be  reached  every 
year,  provided  a  vessel  remains  out  late  enough  in  the  season.  I  also 
agree  with  him  that  the  ice  in  the  Barents  Sea  is  at  its  minimum  during 
the  month  of  September;  "therefore,  in  spite  of  long  nights,  that  should 
be  the  month  selected  for  a  dash  northwards.  But  with  a  sailing  ship  it 
would  be  highly  injudicious  to  carry  on  the  work  of  exploration  in  the 
ice,  beyond  the  15th  of  that  month.  During  our  last  days  in  high 
latitudes,  the  temperature  was  never  above  freezing  point  at  any  time 
for  eight  day^,  Qur  rigging  was  coated  with  frost  rime,  and  our  ropes 
were  frozen  hard.  Although  the  cruise  of  the  Ishjom  was  undertaken 
with  sport  as  the  main  objecti  still  the  residt  of  the  voyage  forms  a  link 
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in  a  Teiy  important  chain  of  evidence  which  goes  conclusively  to  prove 
that  FraoE-Joflef  Land  is  not  so  difficult  of  approach  as  has  heretofore 
l>6en  considered,  and  the  thanks  of  all  geographers  are  due  to  our  Asso- 
ciate, Sir  Henry  (Jore-Booth,  for  having  forged  that  link.  As  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  British  Government  will,  for  some  time  at  any  rate, 
interest  itself  in  the  glorious  work  of  Arctic  exploration,  it  remains 
only  for  private  individuals,  men  like  Allen  Young,  Leigh  Smith,  and 
Gore-Booth  to  follow  the  good  example  set  them  by  that  munificent 
gentleman,  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  of  Gottenburg,  who,  by  the  late  brilliant 
geographical  success  achieved  by  Nordenskiold,  has  reaped  the  reward 
of  patient  perseverance. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  that  success  can  be  commanded  in  the 
Arctic  Seas.  I  would  now  propose  that  a  vessel,  and  one  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, should  be  sent  out  to  Franz- Josef  Land,  prepared  to  winter.  Should 
the  season  be  unfiBtvourable,  and  the  vessel  be  unable  to  reach  her  destina- 
tion, the  commander  ought  to  be  instructed  to  return  to  England,  and  be 
sent  out  the  following  year.  But  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  voyages 
v^hich  I  have  enumerated  in  this  paper,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
steamer  would  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  south  coast  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land  during  the  last  week  in  August,  or  during  the  first  two  weeks 
in  September.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  success  will  be  achieved  if  a 
▼essel  is  once  able  to  establish  herself  in  winter  quarters  on  the  west 
coast  of  Schy  Land.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  very  large  tract  of  hitherto 
quite  unknown  land  would  be  explored,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
important  scientific  information  obtained.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
brilliant  successes  achieved  this  year  by  the  Swedes  and  l^e  Dutch,  will 
inspire  English  gentlemen  and  those  interested  in  Arctic  exploration  to 
uphold  the  honour  of  our  flag  in  those  regions  where  it  has  hitherto 
always  been  displayed  in  the  van. 

In  addition  to  our  natural  history  collection,  a  great  many  soundings 
were  obtained  in  the  Kara  and  Barents  Seas,  serial  temperatures  were 
taken,  and  dredgings  collected. 

On  the  termination  of  the  paper  the  following  discussion  took  place : — 

The  Fressdest  said  the  Council  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeiog 
present  at  the  meeting  Captain  De  Bruyne,  who  commanded  the  WUlem  Barents^ 
bat  he  had  nnibrtmiately  not  been  able  to  attend.  The  Netherlands  Minister, 
Coont  Bylandty  however,  had  again  done  them  the  honour  of  attending,  thereby 
showing  the  interest  he  took  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  his  desire  to 
make  more  erident  the  cordiality  that  existed  between  the  explorers  of  the  two 
nations.  Knglishmen  claimed  for  themselyes  the  credit  of  being  the  discoverers 
of  Novaya  Zamlya^  through  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  more  than  three  himdred  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Russians,  had  engaged  in  friendly 
nvalzy  in  those  seas,  and  he  was  sure  the  Meeting  would  listen  with  interest  to  any 
dbieiTatioDs  which  Count  Bylandt  might  make. 

Ooont  BtljlKDT  said,  in  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  Meeting  on  the  subject  of 
the  paper,  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  begin  by  announcing  the  sad  intelligence  that 
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reached  him  a  fow  days  ago  of  the  untimely  death  of  one  of  his  coimtrjmeii,  Lieu- 
teDant  KcHjlemanfl  Beyneu,  whose  name  as  coimected  with  Arctic  exploration  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Socit^ty.  He  was  quite  sure  that  all  who  had  known  him, 
and  especially  Sir  Allen  Youngs  would  agree  tliat  he  was  a  UKxst  piomisiu^  young  . 
officer,  full  of  phick  and  tipirit,  always  putting  his  whole  heart  aud  suul  luto  thjoj 
work  before  him»  The  best  way  tu  wliich  Iiis  country  could  show  honour  to  hiff 
memory  would  be  by  coutinuing  his  work ;  and  after  listoning  to  the  paper  which 
had  juat  been  read,  he  thought  h  might  be  fairly  expected  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  No  doubt  the  Society  would  be  interested  ia  hearing  what  was  the  real  im- 
pulse which  kui  revived  the  spirit  of  Arctic  exploration  among  his  oountrymen^  after 
that  spirit  had  slumbered  for  nearly  three  ceDturies.  They  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  England  was  counectcd  with  it.  After  liia  arrival  in  England  in  1871>  he 
happened  to  hear  that  an  English  gentleman,  Mn  Lister  Kay,  liad  just  returned  from 
a  yachting  trip  to  Norway,  where  he  had  met  the  Norwegian  Captain  Carlaen,  wlio 
had  returoed  from  a  cruise  round  Novaya  Zemiya,  where  he  had  found  the  hut  in 
which  Barents  and  his  crew  2>a3sed  the  winter  of  1596-7^  and  many  interesting  relics 
belonging  to  those  gallant  navigators.  Mr,  Lister  Kay  decided  at  any  price  to  buy 
the  whole  collection,  expecting  that  It  would  bo  repurchased  from  him  for  one  of  tho 
English  museums.  In  this,  however,  he  was  diaapjx>inted,  so  that  the  collection  re- 
mained on  his  hands.  As  soon  aa  he  (Count  Bylandt)  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  his  Govern- 
ment on  the  aubject,  and  receiveil  instructions  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Kay 
in  order  to  secure  the  collection.  He  therefore  called  ujion  tlmtgt*ntlemau  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  saw  the  relics,  which  consisted  of  an  old  Dutch  clock,  the  bell  of  the  shipp 
candlesticks,  sj^xjas,  knives,  forks,  a  map,  and  two  or  three  hooka,  which  were  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  notwithstanding  they  had  l>een  buried  under  the 
snow  for  275  years.  Mr,  Lister  Kay,  in  the  most  gentlemanlike  manner,  said  that 
if  the  collection  could  not  remain  in  England,  Holland  had  the  next  claim  to  it,  and 
not  wishing  to  make  any  profit  out  of  it,  he  was  quite  ready  to  sell  it  to  the  Dutch 
Government  for  the  same  price  he  jjaid  for  it.  The  purchase  was  made,  and  the  whole 
collection  ivaa  now  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  museums  in  the  Hague,  Another  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  C,  Oardmer,  owner  of  the  ithwworm,  also  made  a  trip  round  Novaya 
2emlya,  and  found  other  relics,  ivhich  ho  most  generously  presented  to  the  Netherlands 
Government,  so  that  now  the  collection  was  complete.  Unfortunately,  according  to  the 
existing  regulations  in  this  country,  it  was  not  iDOSsible  to  confer  upon  Mr.  Gardiner  the 
knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  but  it  was  decided  to  have  struck 
for  him  a  solid  gold  medal  of  large  size,  wdiicU  he  (Count  Bylandt)  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  presenting  to  him.  The  medal  was  the  more  valuable,  because  J 
only  two  copies  of  it  existed  in  the  world,  namely,  one  in  the  possession  of  ' 
Mr.  C.  Gardiner,  and  the  other  in  the  Numismatic  Collection  of  the  Netherlands 
Government,  These  two  circumstances,  and  the  publication  of  a  Ixxik  by  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman  of  Dutch  origin,  Mr.  Van  Cami)en,  wha^e  name  wm  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Society,  were  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  Arctic  enterprise 
in  the  Netherlands^  Lieutenant  Koolemans  Beynen  requested  the  favour  of  joining 
Sir  Allen  Young  in  the  Fatichra,  and  when  he  returned  from  thatexix^ition  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  induced  his  countrymen  to  send  out  the  Willem  Barents  on  a 
national  expedition.  He  wished  to  mention  also  that  the  British  Government  had 
kindly  lent  to  that  expedition  some  instrumeut^j  which  had  been  used  on  board  of  the 
Vhcdkngtn  This  fact  was  a  new  proof  of  the  friendly  assistance  and  co-oijeration 
which  the  British  Government  manifested  to  the  Netherlands  Government  on  every 
occasion  when  it  could  poasibly  be  granted.  Lieutenant  Koolemans  Beynen  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not  tatke  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Discoveiy  and  the  Alert ^ 
imder  Captain  Sir  George  ^aies. 
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The  Prbsidist  said  there  were  some  distinguished  naval  officers  present  who  had 
taken  part  in  Arctic  explorations,  but  before  they  expressed  their  opinions  as  to  the 
results  of  the  two  cruises  which  had  been  described  in  the  paper,  he  was  sure  the 
Meeting  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Sir  Henry  Grore-Booth,  who  was  the 
promoter  of  the  voyage  in  which  Captain  Markham  had  taken  part.  Captain 
Markham  had  not  stated  the  circumstances  under  which*  he  joined  in  the  cruise,  but 
it  aj^waied  that  Sir  Henry  Gore-Booth  was  on  the  point  of  starting  when  his 
intended  companion  failed  him.  Lady  Grore-Booth  very  properly  refused  to  allow 
him  to  go  alone,  and  he  therefore  came  to  London  in  hopes  of  finding  some  one  who 
would  share  in  the  trip.  Naturally  enough  he  weot  to  see  their  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  of  anyone  who  would  join 
him.  Mr.  Clements  Markham  happened  not  to  be  at  home,  but  Sir  Henry  Gore- 
Booth  heard  that  his  cousin.  Captain  Markham,  was  in  the  house.  He  told  him  of 
the  diflSculty  under  which  he  laboured,  and  Captain  Markham  said  he  would 
endeavour  to  find  him  a  companion,  but  if  he  failed  to  do  so  he  would  go  himself. 
The  upshot  was  that  at  a  very  few  days'  notice  he  started  on  the  trip.  This  gave 
an  additional  interest  to  the  paper,  and  the  spirit  shown  by  Captain  Markham 
XNTOved  that  British  sailors  were  ready  under  any  circumstances  to  go  on  any 
voyage  of  adventure  that  was  presented  to  them. 

Sir  HzNBT  GoBE-BooTH  said  he  feared  that  as  a  sporting  trip  the  voyage  was  a 
failure,  but  if  it  had  assisted  in  any  way  towards  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  he  was  folly  rewarded  for  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which  he  had  been 
pat  Captain  Markham  had  given  such  a  good  account  of  the  state  of  the  ice,  and 
of  the  theories  in  which  they  were  agreed,  that  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but 
to  state  that  he  quite  concurred  with  everything  that  had  been  stated  in  the  paper. 
He  was  extremely  lucky  in  securing  the  companionship  of  Captain  Markham.  On 
a  Saturday,  at  four  o'clock,  he  found  that  he  had  no  one  to  accom|)any  him  on  the 
trip,  but  by  Sunday  morning  Captain  Markham  had  given  him  his  answer  that 
he  would  go  with  him,  provided  he  could  obtain  leave  from  the  Admiralty. 
Fortunately  the  leave  was  not  refused,  and  if  he  had  to  take  another  trip  he  would 
rather  have  Captain  Markham  as  his  companion  than  anyone  else  he  knew.  A 
more  cheery  companion  there  could  not  be,  or  a  more  energetic  collector  of  specimens 
of  all  descripticms — nothing  came  amiss  to  his  net.  He  could  not  allow  the  present 
oocasion  to  pass  without  expressing  his  thanks  to  Captain  De  Bruyne  and  the 
officen  of  ihe  WUlem  Barents  for  the  kindness  they  showed  in  the  Matotschkin 
Shar,  where  the  stores  of  that  ship  were  placed  entirely  at  the  command  of  himself 
and  Captain  Markham.  He  wished  to  conclude  by  heartily  congratulating  the 
ofiBcers  of  the  WUlem  Barents  on  their  success,  and  he  hoped  they  would  next 
year  again  visit  the  Arctic  regions  and  be  equally  successful. 

Admiral  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  said  it  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  extreme  gratification  he  felt  at  this  addition 
to  Arctic  geography.  Of  course  all  geographers  were  delighted  at  any  increase  to 
their  knowledge,  but  more  particularly  were  Arctic  geographers  pleased  with  any 
fresh  discoveries  in  the  Polar  regions.  By  merely  listening  to  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  rcriliso  the  difficulties  that  had  been  overcome,  more 
especially  when  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  of  our  own  large  expeditions  fitted 
out  with  every  possible  appliance.  If  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Henry  Gore- 
Booth's  vessel  was  only  50  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide,  without  steam,  and  that  such 
a  little  vessel  was  absolutely  helpless  whenever  there  was  more  than  a  film  of  ice  on 
the  water,  it  would  be  more  readily  understood  how  greatly  they  were  indebted  to 
Sir  Henry  Gore-Booth  and  Captain  Markham  for  their  exertions.  Gentlemen  who 
vent  out  in  this  way  and  spent  time,  ener^,  a^d  paeans  to  accomplish  such  ends. 
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conferred  a  great  obligation  on  the  geographical  world,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  support  in  every  way  such  patriotic  achievements. 
Allusion  had  repeatedly  been  made  in  the  paper  to  the  Dutch  Expedition.  He 
understood  that  that  expedition  was  a  semi-official  one,  and  had  been  very  carefully 
considered.  The  object  was  to  make  a  patient,  systematic,  and  scientific  examina- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  the  unknown  Polar  area,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sea,  its  depths,  the  movements  of  the  Arctic  waters  and  ice,  and  some 
information  as  to  Arctic  meteorology.  Nothing  could  assist  the  advance  of  Polar 
geographical  knowledge  more  than  this  patient  and  systematic  examination  of  its  sea- 
bed, and  all  English  geographers  would  rejoice  at  the  success  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  very  limited  means,  had  attended  th«  Dutch  Expedition.  They  would  also 
sympathise  in  the  loss  of  Lieutenant  Beynen.  Many  who  were  now  present  would 
remember  seeing  him  in  that  hall  on  the  return  of  the  Pandora.  He  was  a  moet 
promising  officer,  and  was  trained  in  Arctic  service  under  Sir  Allen  Young,  who  was 
a  most  skilful,  accomplished,  and  successful  Arctic  explorer.  Great  expectations  had 
been  formed  of  his  future,  and  English  geographers  would  feel  that  they  also  had 
suffered  a  severe  loss,  and  enter  most  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  naval 
officers  and  the  Dutch  people. 

Sir  George  Nares  said  it  struck  him  that  the  yachting  cruise  which  Sir  Henry 
Gbre-Bootli  and^Qaptain  Markham  had  undertaken,  would  be  most  useful  in  adding 
to  our  knowledgejof  those  seas,  in  which  lies  the  proposed  commercial  route  to  the 
Obi  and  Yenisei.  Following  up  the  track  of  Captain  Wiggins  in  1874,  and  Professor 
Nordenskiold  in  1876,  an  attempt  had  been  made  during  the  present  year  by  half-a- 
dozen  steamers  from  England  to  get  into  the  Kara  Sea,  but  it  had  not  met  with 
success.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  laige  commerce  might  be  opened  up  with 
that  sea,  but  the  present  year  had  been  a  bad  one.  A  Russian  steamer,  the  Louise,  he 
believed  had  got  through,  and  had  returned  from  the  Yenisei  with  a  cargo*  On  the 
21st  of  September,  Captain  Markham  had  told  them  that  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea 
was  30  feet  thick,  and  it  was  a  totally  different  ice  from  that  which  whalers  passed 
in  Baffin  Bay.  Therefore  the  merchants  who  [tried  to  penetrate  through  the  Kara 
Sea  must  not  send  out  little  steamera  which  were  only  adapted  for  reaching 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic,  though  the  idea  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  was 
that  such  steamers  might  make  the  voyage.  No  doubt  the  merchants  who  had 
suffered  pecuniary  loss  this  year  would  profit  by  the  lesson,  and  the  Kara  Sea 
would  be  ultimately  opened  up  to  commerce.  In  the  other  voyage  that  had  been 
spoken  of^  that  of  the  WUlem  BarentSy  Captain  De  Bruyne  had  evidently  been  most 
fortunate,  for  the  Austrian  vessel,  the  Tegetthoff,  was  simply  drifted  to  Franz-Josef 
Land.  The  present  year,  however,  had  been  very  favourable  in  that  direction, 
though  unfavourable  as  regards  the  Kara  Sea.  It  all  depended  upon  the  wind.  If 
the  little  Willem  Barents,  a  sailing  ship,  could  get  very  near  Franz-Josef  Land,  a 
steamer  could  in  all  probability  reach  that  land.  The  great  advantage  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land  was  that  the  investigation  of  the  coast  would  not  only  afford  information 
about  the  Polar  Sea,  but  might  point  out  the  best  route  to  the  Pole.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  wanted  merely  to  get  to  the  Pole.  The  whole  Polar  area  should  be 
scientifically  explored.  Captain  Markham  stated  that  the  great  desiderata  in  Arctic 
exploration  were  perseverance  and  caution.  There  must  be  caution.  A  steamer  in 
making  for  Franz-Josef  Land  left  the  land  behind  it,  and  must  necessarily  pass 
through  a  pack  as  broad  as  that  which  cut  off  the  whalera  in  Baffin  Bay  from  the 
north-water.  If  they  could  once  catch  the  land  again  they  might  go  on.  He  (Sir 
G.  Nares)  would  like  to  obtain  more  knowledge  about  the  north-east  end  of  Spitz- 
bergen.     It  was  known  that  Franz-Josef  Land  extended  considerably  in  that 
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diiectioo,  and  perhapt  they  could  get  nearer  to  Fraoz-Josef  Land  from  the  north- 
east coast  of  Spitsbcorgen  than  from  Novaya  Zemlya. 

Admiial  B.  Ybset  Hamilton  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  pleasure* 
Admiration  had  often  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 
old  Arctic  nayigators  three  hundred  years  ago  in  very  small  vessels,  and  well  it 
deaerred  to  be  so  spoken  of;  but  there  vras  not  such  a  great  contrast  between  life  on 
boaid  those  vessels  and  life  at  home  as  there  would  be  now.  Gentlemen  at  home  at 
ease  did  not  live  so  pleasantly  then  as  now,  and  when  they  went  abroad  their  style 
of  living  was  not  much  altered.  Sir  H.  Gore-Booth  and  Captain  Markbam  had 
made  their  voyage  in  quite  as  small  a  vessel  as  the  old  navigators  used,  yet  they  had 
achieved  good  results.  Few  men  would  like  to  be  cooped  up  with  another  person 
and  a  dog  in  a  cabin  5  feet  9  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches  for  several  months.  It 
appeared  to  him  they  had  made  one  mistake.  Although  they  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  warm  clothes,  they  had  taken  with  them  also^very  wet  blankets  in  the  shape  o^ 
the  harpooners,  whose  sole  function  appeared  to  be  to  inspire  the  crew  with  too  much 
pmdence.  Prudence  required  to  be  aUied  to  dash  in  Arctic  navigation,  and  in  any 
fdtaie  explorations  of  this  sort  he  hoped  there  would  be  more  icemen  who  would 
ibUow  the  example  of  Leigh  Smith  and  others.  If  experienced  icemen  could  not  be 
obtained  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  feelings  of  the  commander,  they  had  better 
be  left  behind,  and  confidence  placed  in  the  energy  of  an  English  crew.  Of  course  he 
did  not  know  but  that  some  excuse  might  be  made  for  the  poor  Norwegians  who 
were  under  two  Englishmen  into  whose  feelings  they  could  not  enter;  but  if  such 
men  as  Oaptam  Adams,  Captain  David  Gray,  and  Captain  Wiggins  of  Sunderland 
could  be  obtained,  .who  would  enter  heart,  and  soul  into  the  work,  great  success 
woold  be'attained. 

Captain  Fbiloen  congratulated  the  author  of  the  paper  and  Sir  H.  Gore-Booth 
on  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
haxardous  expedition.  Captain  Markbam  had  described  in  very  modest  terms  the 
surroundings  of  their  little  craft  when  it  reached  its  most  northern  point,  but  of 
coarse  many  now  present  knew  what  crossing  the  78th  parallel  in  the  middle  of 
September  meant  The  author  had  said  that  the  nights  were  then  getting  long 
and  dark.  Undoubtedly  that  was  so,  for  just  four  weeks  later,  about  October  15th, 
the  son  would  disappear  below  the  horizon  altogether  in  that  latitude.  Captain 
Markham  also  mentioned  that  for  eight  days  the  temperature  was  never  above 
freezing  point,  that  the  decks  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  ropes  frozen  hard. 
It  was  therefore  somethiog  more  than  a  mere  yachting  cruise,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  that  the  Norwegian  crew  showed  themselves  to  be  ** prudent"  men,  and 
Sir  H.  Gore-Booth  and  Captain  Markham  in  his  estimation  would  have  shown  them- 
selves very  imprudent  men  if  they  had  remained  in  that  high  Uititude  any  longer 
in  such  a  vesseL  However  it  was  a  proof,  as  Admiral  Hamilton  had  said,  that 
British  yachtsmen  of  the  present  day  had  in  no  way  deteriorated  from  their  fore- 
fathers who  first  pushe<^  their  vessels  into  those  tempestuous,  ice-encumbered  seas. 
It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  in  that  hall  twelve  months  ago 
advocated  the  route  by  Franz-Josef  Land,  to  find  that  by  the  voyages  of  the  WUlem 
Baroits  and  the  libforn  their  predictions  had  been  verified  to  the  letter,  so  that  there 
now  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  route  towards  the  Pole  being  found  by  Franz-Josef 
Land.  In  latitude  82?  Payer  saw  a  precipitous  moimtainous  land  stretching  away 
to  the  north,  while  at  the  same  latitude  in  Grinnell  Land  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 
He  had  very  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  natural  history  collections  beyond  that 
when  Captain  Markham  returned  he  assisted  him  in  distributing  them  amongst 
various  specialists,  who  would  describe  them  in  due  course.    With  the  means  at  his 
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disposal  Captain  Markham  could  not  make  a  very  large  collection,  but  it  was  a 
general  and  extremely  interesting  one,  and  the  method  of  distribntion  he  had 
adopted  vrith  regard  to  it  would  ensure  its  being  made  available  in  the  cause  of 
science. 

Mr.  Ethebidge  said,  on  his  return  Captain  Markham  had  requested  him  to 
examine  his  geological  collection,  knowing  that  he  had  done  the  same  with  the 
collection  brought  home  by  Sir  G^rge  Nares.  Specimens  had  been  brought  home 
by  Captain  Markham  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  localities  in  Novaya  Zemlya. 
Three  of  those  were  extremely  rich  in  carboniferous  fossils,  and  curiously  enough 
they  agreed  almost  species  by  species  with  those  obtained  by  Sir  Gborge  Nares  and 
Captain  Feilden,  at  Cape  Joseph  Henry  in  latitude  82^  45'.  The  value  of  such 
specimens  was  greatly  enhanced  when  they  could  thus  be  correlated  with  others 
from  different  regions.  The  result  was  that  it  might  now  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Polar  region  was  composed  of  carboniferous  rocks,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  Franz-Josef  Land  and  Spitzbergen 
probably  covered  a  large  area  of  coal  measures.  The  connection  of  Spitsbergen  with 
the  great  range  of  the  Ural  Mountains  could  now  be  shown,  and  the  beds  found 
there  could  be  correlated  with  the  beds  in  Baffin  Bay  and  Grinnell  Land,  so  that 
a  distinct  belt  of  carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  circled  much  of  the  Polar  region. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  these  expeditions  and  the  collections  brought  back  by 
them,  that  we  were  enabled  now  to  draw  up  general  geological  maps  of  the  world. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Polar  area  could  now  be 
mapped  out  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Pennine  chain  or  any  part  of  the  centre 
of  England.  This  was  the  real  and  ultimate  philosophy  of  all  geological  explora- 
tions— to  be  able  to  put  one's  finger  on  certain  points  on  the  globe,  and  say  '*  This 
or  that  is  composed  of  such  and  such  a  group  of  rocks."  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  great  maps  of  Marcou,  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  Dumont,  and  other  eminent 
geologists,  were  made,  not  only  by  personal  examination  of  the  places,  but  by 
examining  collections  that  had  been  brought  home  by  explorers.  It  was  interesting 
to  know  that  from  Berg  Island  Captain  Markham  brought  home  thirty  species  of 
carboniferous  fossils,  every  one  of  which  could  be  matched  in  the  Pennine  chain  in 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  collections  of  Yon 
Keyserling  in  Petchora  Land  in  Northern  Bussia.  From  Barents  Island  we  have,  I 
think,  fourteen  or  fifteen  species,  and  we  now  know  that  the  northern  extremity  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  is  composed  entirely  of  carboniferous  rocks,  which  dip  beneath  the 
soa  under  Franz-Josef  Land  towards  the  Pole.  He  wondered  how  Captain  Markham 
had  been  able  to  obtain  the  specimens,  for  those  from  the  other  ten  localities  wore 
made  up  of  metamorphic  rocks,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  &c.,  which  were  inorganic  The 
identification  of  these  fossils,  however,  was  so  complete  and  certain  that  the  history 
of  these  northern  rocks  now  began  to  be  perfectly  well  known. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

The  Outlet  of  Lake  Taiigan3rika. — The  much-debated  question  of  the 
ontflow  of  Lake  Tanganyika  is  at  length  settled.  We  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Hore,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  station 
at  Eawele  near  ITjiji,  informing  us  that  he  visited  the  Lukuga  last 
rainy  season  and  found  it  a  large  and  very  swift  river  flowing  out  of 
the  great  lake.  He  descended  the  stream  in  a  canoe  as  far  as  the  reedy 
barrier,  the  "  Mitwansi,"  described  by  Stanley,  and  found  it  had  been 
swept  away.  From  the  summit  of  the  Eijanga  ridge  on  the  banks  he 
saw  the  river  flowing  westward  as  far  as  the  eje  could  recush,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lualaba.  Mr.  Hore*s  letter  is  dated  May  27th  last, 
apparently  about  a  month  after  his  visit,  as  he  mentions  that  the  rains 
were  then  over,  and  that  the  waters  of  Tanganyika  had  sunk  24  inches 
in  the  previous  twenty-eight  days.  Cameron  visited  the  Lukuga  in 
May,  Stanley  in  July ;  both  in  the  dry  season. 

Betozn  of  the  Portuguese  African  Expedition. — Messrs.  Gapello  and 
IvenSy  the  members  of  the  Portuguese  expedition  who  turned  north- 
wards, as  previously  recorded  (vol.  i.  p.  330),  before  the  departure  of 
their  colleague  Major  Serpa  Pinto  on  his  southward  journey,  returned 
to  Loanda  in  November,  and  are  now  on  their  way  to  Europe.  They 
have  been  occupied  in  surveying  and  drawing  up  a  general  map  of 
the  region  adjoining  the  Portuguese  settlements.  The  hostility  of  the 
natives  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  intention  of  descending 
the  Quango  to  its  junction  with  the  Congo,  and  they  were  forbidden  by 
the  Muata  Yanvo  from  visiting  the  easl^em  part  of  his  dominions, 
although  in  other  respects  they  were  favourably  treated  by  this  poten- 
tate. In  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  region  of  the  middle  and 
lower  Quango,  which  they  explored,  especially  the  great  forest  belt 
between  the  5th  and  7th  parallels  of  latitude,  will  no  doubt  prove  the 
newest  and  most  interesting.  The  two  explorers  were  well  provided 
with  instruments  not  only  for  survey,  but  for  meteorological  and  mag- 
netic observations,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific  information  is 
expected  as  the  result  of  their  labours. 

The  Sources  of  the  Higer.— Further  details  of  the  geographical  feat 
of  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier  have  been  published  in  the  French  journals 
during  the  past  month.  We  gather  from  them  that  the  expedition, 
comprising  guides,  interpreters,  and  upwards  of  fifty  porters,  and  well 
furnished  with  supplies,  started  on  its  journey  from  Port  Loko,  on  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Elver,  on  the  11th  of  Jxdy  last, 
arriving  at  Big-Boumba,  capital  of  the  liimbah  country,  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month,  and  at  Falaba  on  the  16th  of  August.  In  their  march, 
the  party  followed  a  route  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Winwood  Beade,  intending  to  proceed  direct  from  Sagala  to  Mount 
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Loma,  at  the  northern  foot  of  which  the  sources  were  reported  to  lie, 
but  like  their  predecessors  they  eventually  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
first  to  Falaba.  Their  plans  here  were  favoured  by  an  unexpected 
political  event,  viz.  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Koranko  warriors  from 
Mount  Loma,  with  the  object  of  establishing  an  alliance  with  their 
habitual  enemies  of  Falaba.  The  proposals  of  these  emissaries  were 
accepted,  and  the  alliance  celebrated  by  a  festival  on  a  large  scale,  on. 
the  termination  of  which  the  king  of  Falaba  gave  the  travellers  a  guide, 
and  allowed  them  to  join  the  envoys  from  Mount  Loma  on  their  return 
journey.  Letters  despatched  by  the  travellers  from  the  Koranko 
country,  dated  respectively  September  12th  and  October  3rd,  announce 
that  they  had  crossed  several  branches  of  the  *^iger,^and  discovered  the 
principal  head  stream.  A  war  lower  down  appears  to*Jift^§,.. prevented 
their  following  these  smaller  streams  to  the  Joliba  or  main  Niger. 

French  Explorations  in  West  Africa.— The  Minister,  of  Marine  at 
Paris  has  directed  the  Governor  of  French  West  Africa  to  despatch  an 
exploring  expedition  into  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Senegal  River  and  the  Joliba  or  Upper  Niger.  It  is 
intended  that  they  should  examine  this  region  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  a  railway  can  be  constructed  between  the  two  rivers. 
M.  Houet  has  been  attached  to  the  expedition  as  draughtsman.  A 
scientific  mission,  under  M.  Carre,  a  French  engineer,  is  also  reported  to 
have  started  from  St.  Louis  early  in  October  for  Medine  and  Bafolabe. 

The  London  Missionary  Society'B  Second  Expedition  to  Lake  Tan- 
gan3rika. — In  our  last  note  respecting  the  progress  of  this  expedition 
(vol.  i.  p.  788)  we  summarised  the  intelligence  received  from  Messrs. 
Southon  and  Griffith  down  to  their  arrival  at  Lagula,  in  Northern  Ugogo, 
early  in  August.  In  their  next  letters  they  report  that  they  left  Lagula  on 
August  7th,  their  first  halting-place  being  XJnanguira,  the  centre  of  a 
district  with  a  population  of  about  30,000.  Passing  Muhalala,  they 
arrived  in  four  days  at  Koi  Kirondah,  on  the  usual  road  to  Uyui  and 
Unyanyombe.  The  hitherto  unexplored  route  which  the  party  followed 
from  Mpwapwa  to  Koi  Kirondah  is  stated  to  be  194  miles  long,  and  was 
traversed  in  twenty-four  days.  The  expedition  started  again  on  August 
16th,  and  reached  Uyui  in  ten  days,  five  days'  further  march  bringing 
them  on  August  30th  to  Urambo,  Mirambo's  capital.  Dr.  Southon 
reports  that  this  place,  which  the  natives  call  the  Kwikuru,  is  a  large 
square  enclosure,  the^  sides  of  which  are  composed  of  a  substantially 
built  wall,  against  which  hoiuses  are  built  all  round ;  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  square,  and  in  the  space  thus  enclosed  some  two  hundred  round 
liuts — ^well  built,  and  some  of  them  60  feet  in  diameter — afford  accom- 
modation to  about  10,000  people,  while  fully  6000  more  live  in  the 
houses  built  against  the  wall.  There  are  many  villages  of  various  sizes 
close  to  the  KwikurUy  which  contain  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
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make  up  the  locality  called  Urambo.  Tlie  further  instalment  of  his 
jomnal,  which  Dr.  Southon  has  sent  home,  contains  some  interesting 
infonnatioii  respecting  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  Wagogo. 

The  Algerian  llissionary  Society's  Ezpeditions  to  the  Lake  District 
of  Bqnatorial  AMca. — Mgr.  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  has  lately 
raoeiyed  from,  the  missionaries,  composing  the  two  expeditions  referred 
to  on  p.  453  of  our  last  volume,  detailed  accounts  of  their  respective 
joomeya  from  Tabora  to  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Victoria.  Great  delay 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  receipt  of  their  letters  and  journals,  as 
the  first  are  dated  early  in  November  1878. — News  has  also  reached 
Mgr.  Lavigerie  from  the  second  expedition,  mentioned  on  p.  454,  which 
left  Algiers  in  May  and  June  of  last  year,  and  entered  TJgogo  at  the 
end  of  September.  Their  caravan  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  porters, 
and  they  had  with  them  a  number  of  donkeys,  purchased  at  Zanzibar, 
as  well  as  six  mules  which  had  been  sent  from  Algiers  as  an  experiment, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  animals  were  suited  for  the  climate 
of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  mules  are  described  as  having  arrived  at 
Mpwapwa  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  appear  to  be  quite  unsuited  for 
tiunsporting  burdens  along  the  paths  which  form  the  only  roads  through 
the  tall  grass,  jungle,  and  forests  of  East  Africa.  The  animals  were 
apparently  engaged  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  disentangle  themselves 
and  their  burdens  from  the  brambles,  &c.,  which  caught  them  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  of  the  narrow  winding  pathways.  The 
Enropeans  of  the  party — sixteen  in  number — also  arrived  at  Mpwapwa 
in  an  enfeebled  state  of  health,  having  suflfered  severely  from  fever  and 
want  of  proper  food,  but  they  met  with  no  special  difficulties  on  the 
road  from  Bagamoyo,  for  the  rivers,  which  in  the  rainy  season  transform 
the  coontiy  into  a  vast  marsh,  were  then  mere  streamlets.  The  mis- 
sionaries do  not  appear  to  think  very  highly  of  the  climate  of  Mpwapwa, 
but  they  write  in  terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  station 
there.  The  members  of  the  expedition,  we  learn,  remained  for  three 
weeks  at  Mpwapwa  to  recruit  themselves  before  prosecuting  their 
joomey  into  the  interior. — ^Though  the  main  object  of  the  Algerian 
miHsionaries  is,  of  course,  a  religious  one,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  interests  of  science  are  not  overlooked.  Before  their  depai*ture  for 
Zanzibar,  two  members  of  the  second  expedition — Feres  Buellan  and 
Moncet — ^were  sent  by  their  superiors  to  Paris,  in  order  that  they  might 
learn  at  the  Museum  d'HistoirQ  Naturelle  and  the  Monsouris  Observatory 
how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  making  geographical 
and  other  scientific  observations  which  they  would  have  in  their  distant 
field  of  labour.  P^e  Buellan  writes  that,  with  this  object  in  view,  his 
fijst  care  on  arrival  in  capip  has  always  been  to  determine  its  geo- 
graphical position,  and  th^t  he  has  carefully  measured  the  distance 
from  Bagamoyo  to  Mpwapwa,  and  finds  it  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
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205  miles  (330  kilometres).  On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Tabora, 
he  hopes  to  get  his  photographic  apparatus  in  order,  and  to  be  able  to 
send  home  faithful  representations  of  the  extraordinary  types  of  the 
negro  raoe  which  are  met  with  every  day. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society's  Hyanza  Expedition. — Among  the 
letters  and  journals  lately  received  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
from  their  Nyanza  Expedition,  we  find  several  extracts  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  Felkin,  one  of  the  party  sent  by  way  of  the  Nile,  who 
reached  Bubaga,  Mtesa's  capital,  on  February  14th  of  last  year,  rather 
more  than  nine  months  after  leaving  England.  Some  two  months  after 
his  arrival,  Mtesa  gave  permission  for  him  and  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had 
arrived  from  the  south  (vol.  i.  p.  590)  with  Mr.  Gopplestone  on  April  9th, 
to  make  a  walking  tour  eastwards  to  the  Bipon  Falls,  where  the  Nile 
issues  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  They  accordingly  left  Bubaga  on 
April  22nd,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Felkin  saw  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  being  thus  the  first  Englishman  who  has  seen  both  Lake 
Victoria  and  Lake  Albert,  and  the  second  European, — Dr.  Emin  Effendi 
being  the  first.  On  the  23rd  they  had  a  long  march,  and  one  part  of 
the  journey  Mr.  Felkin  says  he  shall  never  forget.  They  wont  down 
into  a  steep  valley,  nearly  dark  overhead,  closed  in  with  huge  trees,  at 
the  bottom  a  kneo-deep  stream  flowing  rapidly  along,  and  birds  flying 
screaming  about ;  the  whole  scene  recalled  the  stories  of  fairy-haunted 
spots.  Afterwards  a  distant  view  was  obtained  of  the  Nile  flowing 
along  to  the  north,  but  hills  hid  the  lake  and  falls  from  view.  Being 
told  by  the  people  that  it  would  take  four  days  more  to  reach  the 
falls,  Mr.  Felkin  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  he  had  promised  Mtesa  to 
return  in  a  week.  Mr.  Stokes,  however,  persevered,  and  after  visiting 
the  falls  returned  to  Bubaga  on  May  4th. 

Lake  Hyassa. — Mr.  James  Stewart,  g.e.,  to  whom  we  were  indebted 
for  the  route-survey  of  the  western  side  of  Lake  Nyassa,  published  in 
our  last  volume  (p.  352),  in  illustration  of  Dr.  Laws'  paper,  has  resigned 
his  post  in  the  FubUo  Works  Department  of  India,  and  has  been  perma- 
nently appointed  a  member  of  the  Mission  Staff  at  Livingstonia,  where  he 
has  been  serving  as  a  volunteer  for  some  time  past.  Li  the  last  letter  which 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  Committee  have  received  from  him 
(dated  August  llth),  Mr.  Stewart  states  that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  exploration  journey  of  the  season.  He  proposed  to  start  from 
Kaningina,  and  after  visiting  Mambelwa,  ihe  Mangone  chief  to  the 
westward,  to  return  to  the  lake  near  the  northern  end,  and  thence  go 
to  the  Eambw6  lagoon.  Li  the  beginning  of  October  he  was  to  maioh 
north-west  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  expected  to  reach  it  in  twenty 
days.  He  announces  his  intention  of  taking  with  him  some  extra  stores, 
which  were  to  be  taken  to  the  head  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  the  iZoIo,  in 
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order  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  help  the  members  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  first  expedition,  if  he  should  meet  any  of 
them  at  or  near  Mbet4.  Mr.  Stewart  did  not  expect  to  return  to  Nyassa 
till  the  end  of  November.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Hhodes,  who  had  just 
returned  to  Livingstonia  from  the  Kambw6  lagoon,  gave  a  very  favour- 
able aocoimt  of  the  people  there,  having  found  them  hospitable  and 
friendly.  They  gave  him  active  help  in  sport,  and  offered  to  accompany 
him  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Mr.  Stewart  is  consequently  hopeful  that 
the  way  is  open  to  make  a  peaceable  and  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  country. 

The  Proposed  American  Missionary  Expedition  to  Afrioa.--Mr.  Asa 
OtiSy  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  having  left  them  a  legacy  of  upwards 
of  150,0001.,  in  March,  1879,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  consider  whether, 
in  applying  this  princely  benefaction  to  missionary  purposes,  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  take  part  in  the  civilisation  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Li  pursuance  of  this  object,  they  despatched  their  Becording 
Secretary,  the  Bev.  John  0.  Means,  d.d.,  to  Europe,  to  make  inquiries 
and  to  gather  information  respecting  possible  fields  of  labour.  As  the 
result  of  his  painstaking  investigations.  Dr.  Means  prepared  an  elaborate 
paper,  entitled  **The  Proposed  Mission  in  Central  Africa,"  which  was 
read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Syracuse,  N.T.,  on  October 
8th,  and  which  embodies  a  considerable  amount  of  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  Africa.  In  considering  where  the  new  mission  should  be 
eatablished,  several  regions  were  suggested  as  more  or  less  suitable. 
These  were  as  follows :— (1)  the  Upper  Congo ;  (2)  the  Dana  Biver  and 
Mount  Eenia ;  (8)  the  region  north  and  west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
among  the  Monbuttos  and  Niam-Niams;  (4)  the  tract  of  country 
between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  and  tiience  to  the  westward ; 
(5)  the  region  about  Mount  Gorongoso,  south  of  the  Zambesi  and  near 
its  mouth ;  (6)  the  Barotse  Valley  on  the  Upper  Zambesi ;  (7)  the  tract 
of  country  on  the  Zambesi  between  14**  and  17°  S.  lat.,  recently  conceded 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  Senhor  Paiva  d'Andrada,  and  which 
extends  from  the  confluence  of  the  Biver  Shir6  to  Nyampanga  Island, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eafue ;  and  (8)  the  Bih6  Plateau  and  the  Biver 
Quanza  in  Western  Africa.  In  recommending  the  last-named  region. 
Dr.  Means  says: — **Bihe  is  a  great  caravan  centre.  The  only  route 
across  the  continent  south  of  the  Niger  passes  through  Bih6 ;  there  the 
road  branches  off  for  Nyangw^,  on  the  Upper  Congo,  for  Muata 
Yanvo's  kingdom  of  Ulunda  and  for  Cazembe,  Lakes  Bangweolo, 
Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa,  and  for  the  Senna  rivers,  so  called,  on  the 
Lower  Zambesi  and  Mozambique.  The  climate  of  Bih6  is  said  to  be 
delightful ;  the  elevation  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  moderates  the 
tropical  heats.    The  land  is  well- watered  and  fruitful.    Some  Portuguese 
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blood  has  been  mingled  in  the  population,  but  in  the  main  the  tribes 
show  all  the  marks  of  the  Great  Bantu  family,  which  occupies  the 
central  region  of  the  continent,  and  spreads  through  Zululand  southward. 
The  language  is  of  the  same  Bantu  family,  though  many  Portuguese 
words  have  come  in  from  the  western,  and  Swahili  words  from  the 
eastern,  coasts,  and  these  two  languages  suffice  for  travellers.*'  In  favour 
of  this  region  Dr.  Means  urges  certain  considerations : — **  (1)  the  healthi-; 
ness  of  its  climate ;  (2)  the  compactness  of  the  kingdom  under  its  chief; 
and  (3)  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  Moreover,  the  Bih6  Plateau  is  easy  of  access  from  the  coast^ 
and  if  it  should  be  determined  upon  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  mission, 
the  preliminary  explorations  could  be  carried  out  at  less  cost,  and  the 
station  formed  in  less  time  probably  than  elsewhere."  Dr.  Means'  paper 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Board,  which  recommended 
the  adoption  of  his  suggestion  and  the  continuance  of  the  inquiries 
already  set  on  foot  with  the  understood  purpose  of  establishing  the 
mission  proposed  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

The  Climate  of  Central  China.  —  As  trustworthy  meteorological 
statistics  respecting  localities  in  China  are  not  often  to  be  obtaii^ed, 
some  interest  attaches  to  the  subjoined  meteorological  table  for  the  port 
of  Wuhu,  on  the  Lower  Yangtsze,  for  the  year  1878,  furnished  by  our 
Associate,  Mr.  E.  L.  Oxenham,  Her  Majesty's  Acting  Consul  for  that 
district,  in  his  last  report  to  the  Foreign  Office : — 
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Annexed  to  this  table  are  the  subjoined  notes  respecting  the  weather 
during  the  same  period : — 

January     ..     ..  Fine  and  cloudy.  Four  days' snow. 

February  . .      . .  Fine  and  cloudy.  Two  days'  snow. 

March        ..      ..  Ditto. 

April Cloudy  and  rain.  Biver  roso  rapidly. 
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Hay Cloudy  and  rain.    Biver  rose,  bat  fell  at  end  of  month. 

June Fine  and  olondy  alternately.    Biver  low  early  in  the  month, 

rose  at  end  of  month. 

July Cloudy  and  rain.    Biver  rose  very  rapidly. 

August      ..     ..  Fine,  and  light  clouds.    Biver  stationary  till  end  of  month. 

September..     ..  Fine. 

October      ..      ..  Clondy  and  rain, 

November..      ..  Fine  and  cloudy. 

December..     ..  Cloudy  and  rain.    Biver  fell  very  rapidly. 

The  CSuneie  Provinoe  of  Sliansi. — In  a  report  which  he  has  drawn 
up  as  Chairman  of  the  Famine  Relief  •Committee  in  North  China,  Mr. 
B.  J.  Forrest,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Tieatsin,  famishes  some  useful 
information  in  regard  to  the  geography,  &c.,  of  Shansi,  which  from  its 
richness  in  minerals,  as  pointed  out  by  Baron  Bichthofen,  promises  at 
some  future  period  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the 
Chinese  Empire.     Shansi  extends  from  north  to  south  about  400,  and 
from  east  to  west  about  200  miles,  and  consists  of  two  elevated  valleys 
formed  by  the  Yellow  and  Fen  rivers,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  province  of  Chihli  by  desolate  and  formidable 
mountain  ranges.     The  Great  Wall  intersects  the  province  between  39^ 
and  Aff  N.  lat.,  and  the  industry  of  the  people  north  of  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pasturage  of  animals,  or  the  manufacture  of  ornaments 
from  the  agates  and  crystals  which  abound  in  the  hills.     Coal  and  iron 
are  most  plentiful  all  over  the  province,  but  more  especially  in  the 
valleys  stretching  to  the  south;  and  the  facility  with  which  these 
minerals  can  be  excavated  caused  the  erection  of  extensive  smelting 
works — ^now  all  oold — near  the  capital,  Tai-yiian-fu,  and  thence  along 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Biver  Fen.     The  population  of  Shansi  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  fifty  millions,  but,  basing  his 
opinion  on  infi>rmation  obtained  during  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Forrest 
is  of  opinion  that  it  did  not  exceed  the  former  figure  in  1874,  and  it  is 
now,  doubdess,'  much  less.     During  the  Ming  dynasty  the  prosperity  of 
the  province  was  at  its  highest,  and  princes  of  that  house  had  their 
favourite  abodes  near  Tai-yiian-fu,  but  four  centuries  of  neglect,  famine, 
and  insurrection  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  population,  wealth, 
and  fertility  of  Shansi. — Turning  to  the  subject  of  disafforestation, 
which  has  probably  gone  to  greater  lengths  in  some  parts  of  China 
than  in  most  countries  of  the  world,  Mr.  Forrest  says  that  the  moun- 
tains which  intersect  the  entire  province  would  suggest  the  existence 
of  extensive  forests,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  regular  rainfall  and  an 
unfailing  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes ;  but  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  or  the  apathy  of  their  rulers,  has  permitted  the  hills  to 
be  shorn  for  oenturies,  not  only  of  trees,  but  of  that  luxuriant  herbage 
which,  yearly  quickening,  yearly  dying,  should  form,  as    in  other 
provinces  and  oountries,  a  sponge  to  retain  the  moisture  necessary  for 
the  complete  fertilisation  of  the  country.    A  century  and  a  half  ago, 
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it  may  be  observed,  Du  Halde  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  coal, 
in  either  lumps  or  cakes,  is  used  instead  of  wood,  whereof  there  is  not 
enough  in  the  province  for  fuel."     The  **  patches  of  earth  "  in  the  hills, 
mentioned  by  the  same  authority,  "  four  or  five  feet  in  depth,  without 
the  least   stone,"   may  still  exist    in    some  places,   but  the    greater 
portion  of  them  have  long  since  been  carried  down  by  summer  floods 
to  form  shallows  in  the  Yellow  Eiver,  or  dangerous  banks  at  its  mouth. 
— The  rivers  of  Shansi  are  not  now  to  any  extent  available  as  com- 
mercial routes,  most  of  them,  indeed,  being  of  inconsiderable  size.     Tho 
Fen  Biver,  which  flows  by  the  capital  and  piincipal  towns  of  the  south 
of  the  province,  carries  the  rainfall  in  a  shallow  and  uncertain  channel 
to  the  Yellow  River,  but  its  torrent-like  propensities  only  admit  of  a 
small  traffic.      The  natural  inlet  to  Shansi  is  from  the  Yellow  River, 
where  the  Fen  joins  it  at  Tung-kwan,  and  the  magnitude  and  prosi)erity 
of  the  cities  from  that  point  northwards  to  Tai-yiian-fu  are  a  sufficient 
indication  that  this  was  the  great  commercial  highway  in  former  times. 
The  want,  however,  of  engineering  art,  the  powerlessness  of  the  natives 
to  deal  with  the  caprices  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  other  causes,  have 
diverted  the  commerce  of  Shansi  to  Chihli,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  of  access  over  the  intervening  mountains.     The  route 
lies  through  a  rugged  pass,  known  as  the  Eu-kwan,  which  commences  at 
Hwai-lu-hsien,  in  Chihli,  about  117  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Pao-ting-fu,  the  provincial  capital,  and  extends  for  130  miles  to  Sze-tieh- 
hsien,  some   29  miles  from  Tai-yQan-fu.     Respecting  this  pass,  Mr. 
Forrest  cites  the  following  observations  by  a  traveller,  the  Rev.  J.  Lees, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  relief  among  the  famine-stricken 
Chinese  in  that  region : — "  Much  of  the  road  is  along  the  dry  bed  of 
torrents,  whose  violence  has  impelled  benevolent  individuals  to  inscribe 
on  the  roads  the  timely  warning  against  taking  refuge  from  storms 
under  ledges  liable  to  be  swept  by  sudden  torrents—*  Beware  of  the 
mountain  water.'      A  route  started  ages  ago  has  been  in  incessant  use 
ever  since,  and  a  track  has  thus  been  worn  by  mere  attrition.     There 
is  not  the  slightest   approach  to    a    grade.      The  traveller  is  often 
confronted  by  precipices  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  and  is  seldom  out 
of  sight  of  apparently  bottomless  gullies.     In  the  autumn  and  winter 
the  valley  roads  generally  follow  the  beds  of  streams,  but  what  becomes 
of  the  roads,  when  the  streams  are  full,  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  the 
traveller."     Mr.  Forrest  does  not  appear  to  be  very  hopeful  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  Shansi  in  the  immediate  future,  for  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  report  he  remarks : — "  No  measures  will  be  taken  either  to 
plant  forests  on  the  hills  or  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  whatever  trees 
remain.      The  Yellow  River  will  continue  unmanageable  and  unnavi- 
gable,  and  the  Ku-kwan  Pass,  unaltered  and  unmended,  will  remain  the 
great,  if  not  the  only,  commercial  route  by  which  supplies  can  be 
conveyed  into  tho  province  from  the  east." 
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Coooi  or  tabling  Mandi. — We  have  reoeived  letters  from  more  than 
one  correspondent  pointing  out  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  Forbes'  paper  on 
the  Keeling  Islands,*  relative  to  the  identity  of  the  Captain  Ross,  the 
first  occupier  and  governor  of  the  islands,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
group.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  Captain  Boss  belonged  to  the  Indian 
Navy,  and  one  of  our  correspondents  further  identifies  him  with  the 
Captain  Daniel  Boss,  the  well-known  Hydrographer  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  and  founder  of  the  Bombay  (Geographical  Society.  Two  quite 
different  men  are  here  confounded.  Captain  Boss,  governor  of  the 
Keelings,  was  a  merchant  seaman,  who  settled  on  the  island  in  1825. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  C.  (or  G.  C.)  Boss,  the  host  of  Mr. 
Forbes  during  his  recent  visit.  With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the 
islands,  the  honour  does  not  belong  to  the  Boss  family ;  they  were  dis- 
covered in  1608-9  by  Captain  William  Keeling  in  tiie  service  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

ErpUnration  in  South  Australia. — In  January  last,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cornish, 
of  the  Survey  Department,  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  examining  the 
country  in  the  north-east  of  South  Australia  proper  for  a  trigonometrical 
survey,  and  he  has  forwarded  to  the  Surveyor-General  at  Adelaide  the 
traverse  made  during  his  journey,  together  with  a  report  on  the  country 
thzongh  which  he  passed.    Though  parts  of  the  region  examined  by 
Mr.  Cornish  have  been  visited  before,  his  journal  will  be  found  useful  in 
filling  in  details  of  its  physical  features.     His  great  difficulty  was  the 
want  of  good  water,  and  had  he  not  been  provided  with  camels,  he 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  his  expedi- 
tion.   It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Cornish  reports  having  met  with 
considerable  numbers  of  natives  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  water  and  food,  they  appeared  to 
thrive.    Some  of  them  were  friendly,  but  others  showed  a  disposition 
to  molest  the  party.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  journey  Mr.  Cornish 
crossed  a  dry  swamp  which  he  believed  to  be  Lake  Howitt,  rather 
more  than  a  day's  journey  from  his  main  camp  at  Lake  Killalpininna 
(S.  lat.  28°  30',  E.  long.  138°  30').     All  the  country  which  he  crossed 
west,  north-west,  and  north  of  Cowarie,  is  almost  destitute  of  water, 
and  he  reports  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  getting  it  by  well- 
sinking.     He  got  pure  salt  in  the  bed  of  Kallakoopa  Creek,  which 
was  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  thick.     The  country  from  Oorawillanie 
to  Salt  Creek  has  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  Mr.  Cornish  is  of  opinion 
that  good  water  can  be  obtained  there  by  sinking.     On  the  edge  of  the 
redstone  plain  in  that  region,  a  good  well  of  fresh  water  has  been 
obtained  by  striking  a  spring  under  crystallised  gypsum,  at  a  depth  of 
about  50  feet.    This  well,  he  says,  will  be  found  very  useful  to  persons 
travelling  to  Cowarie,  as  there  is  no  surface  water  along  the  track 
between  there  and  Cooper's  Creek,  a  distance  of  nearly  80  miles. 
♦  •  Prooeedingi,'  toL  L,  1879,  p.  777. 
No.  L-Jak.  1880.]  E 
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Dr.  Finscli's  Expedition  to  the  Horth  Paoiflc.— The  well-known 
German  naturalist,  Dr.  Otto  Finsch,  of  Bremen,  having  published  the 
narrative  of  his  recent  Siberian  expedition,*  has  now  started  on  another 
journey  to  the  less-known  islands  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  aid  of 
which  he  has  received  a  grant  &om  the  Humboldt  fund,  administered 
by  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Finsch  reached  Honolulu  viA  Washing- 
ton and  San  Francisco  in  July  last,  and,  writing  thence,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  native  plants  and  birds  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  been  supplanted  by  introduced  species.  In  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Honolulu,  the  "eyes  of  the  stranger,"  Dr.  Finsch  says,  "are 
caught  by  the  immense  numbers  of  mainas  (Acridatherea  tristis,  I  believe),  a 
kind  of  starling  which  has  been  imported  from  China.  These  mainas  are 
a  great  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants,  as  they  drive  away  the  pigeons  and 
fowls,  and  are  said  to  destroy  the  nests  and  eggs  of  the  domestic  birds. 
Their  nests,  which  are  constructed  of  fine  roots  and  twigs,  form  great 
disorderly  heaps,  and  contain  at  this  season  two  young  ones  (very  young 
and  still  naked),  or  two  eggs.  The  mainas  are  ever  active  and  voci- 
ferous, and  the  noise  made  by  hundreds  crying  at  their  roosting-places  is 
indescribable.  In  a  large  private  garden,  where  the  finest  trees,  chiefly 
palms,  abound,  hundreds  and  thousands  come  to  roost,  and  their  inharmo- 
nious concert,  commencing  at  six  in  the  evening,  lasts  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  daybreak  a  little  after  five  o'clock.  Next  to  the 
mainas  our  European  house-sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  takes  the  chief 
place,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  the  stranger  from  the  west  to  see  his 
fellow-countryman,  the  common  house-sparrow,  located  in  coconut-trees 
in  company  with  mainas,  just  as  if  it  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
this  tropical  perching-place. — Besides  the  noise  of  the  mainas,  and  the 
chirping  of  the  sparrows,  the  call  of  a  turtle-dove  is  to  be  heard  in  every 
garden.  This  is  also  an  introduced  species  from  China  {Turtur  chinenais). 
These  three  species  were  all  I  saw  during  a  week's  stay  at  Honolulu." 
— In  order  to  obtain  examples  of  the  native  birds  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Dr.  Finsch  was  compelled  to  make  excursions  far  into  the 
interior.  Even  here,  in  the  high  Haleakala  ranges,  he  found  indigenous 
birds  very  scarce,  and  complains  that  the  native  forests  and  their 
feathered  inhabitants  are  going  the  same  way  to  destruction. — On  the 
28th  of  July  last  Dr.  Finsch  left  Honolulu  in  the  bark  Hawaii  for 
"  Jaluit,"  or  Bonham  Island — one  of  the  southernmost  of  the  Marshall 
group — where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  nearly  suffering 
shipwreck  in  traversing  the  passage  into  the  inner  lagoon.  Dr.  Finsch 
gives  but  a  poor  account  of  the  fauna  of  Bonham  Island,  except  as 
regards  the  fishes,  which  are  numerous  and  of  most  beautiful  colours. 
He  was  much  occupied  by  ethnographic  work,  this  island  being  visited 
by  natives  from  Badak,  Halik,  Gilbert  Island,  Botumah,  and  other  little- 
known  islands  of  the  adjoining  groups. 

*  Beise  naoh  West-Sibirien  im  Jabre  1876.    Berlin,  1879  (vide  *  Proceedings,'  voL  1. 
p.686> 
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Profewor  Vordenskiuld  lias  been  presented  with  a  medal  by  the 
recently  establifihed  Tokio  Geographical  Society,  in  commemoration  of 
his  saooessfol  accomplishment  of  the  North-East  passage.  This  medal, 
according  to  the  Japan  papers,  bears  on  one  side  the  words : — "  Tokio, 
Japan — Society  for  Geographical  Science — 16th  September,  1879."  On 
the  other  side  is  the  following  inscription: — "The  Vega  arrived  at 
Yokohama  on  the  2nd  of  September  from  a  voyage  through  the  ice  sea, 
a  feat  now  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  geographical  science.  We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  the 
honour  to  receive  the  members  of  the  expedition  at  dinner  *  to-day,  and, 
as  a  souvenir,  we  present  this  medal  to  the  chief  of  the  expedition, 
Professor  Nordenskidld."  During  a  subsequent  visit  to  Hiogo,  Professor 
Nordenskiold,  accompanied  by  a  Japanese  official,  made  an  excursion 
to  Kioto,  in  order  that  he  might  visit  Lake  Biwa,  with  the  object  of 
taking  soundings  in  it,  and  for  purposes  of  scientific  research  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Establidunent  of  a  Refuge  and  Observing  Station  in  Hovaya 
Zemlya. — ^In  1877  the  Bussian  Government  determined  to  found  a 
station  in  Novaya  Zemlya  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  and  to 
take  there  a  series  of  meteorological  observations  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months.  Lieutenant  Tiaguine  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  and  on 
August  15th,  1878,  he  arrived  at  Karmakul  harbour  (72°  30'  N.  lat.) 
in  MoUer  Bay,  which  he  selected  in  the  previous  year  for  the  Samoyede 
colony  under  his  charge.  Li  about  a  month's  time  the  necessary  wooden 
huts  were  built,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  taking  observations. 
The  autumn  proved  rainy  and  cold,  the  mean  temperature  being  about 
390*20  F.  The  first  frost  occurred  on  September  26th,  the  first  snow  fell 
on  September  28th,  and  the  sea  froze  on  October  10th.  Drift  ice  began 
to  be  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  and  on  November  13th 
the  harbour  and  small  neighbouring  bays  were  frozen  over.  Moller 
Bay,  however,  did  not  freeze  over  during  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
except  among  the  islands.  The  first  thaw  happened  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  by  June  14th  the  small  islands  were  covered  with  verdure, 
but  the  harbour  was  not  clear  of  ice  till  July  16th.  The  mean  tempe- 
ratures were  as  follows :— November,  49^-64  F. ;  February,  0°-04  F.; 
March,  10°*  76  F.  During  the  five  winter  months  the  mean  temperature 
was  10^*04  F.  The  wind  varied  considerably,  sometimes  rising  to 
violent  storms  from  E.S.E.  The  snowfall  is  stated  to  have  been  incon- 
siderable, though  the  snow  was  blown  from  distant  parts  into  deep  drifts 
against  the  exposed  side  of  the  huts.  Lieutenant  Tiaguine  returned 
to  Archangel  on  August  17th,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  con- 
siders wintering  in  Novaya  Zemlya  quite  practicable,  especially  for 
Samoyedes. 

The  Boundary  between  British  Ouiani  and  Venezaela. — ^Mr.  Everard 
P.  im  Thum,  of  the  British  Guiana  Museum,  (Jeorgetown,  Demerara,  has 

♦  See  vol.  L  p.  792. 
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recently  discussed  the  vexed  question  of  this  boundary,  practically  in  reply 
to  some  articles  on  the  subject  published  at  Caraccas  by  Senor  F.  J.  Marmol^ 
apparently  with  official  sanction,  and  which  have  been  brought  before 
the  British  public  by  a  translation  appended  to  Mr.  Boddam-Whetham'» 
'  Boraima  and  British  Guiana.'    The  territory  claimed  both  by  British 
and  Venezuelans  commences  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Essequibo,  and 
extends  for  an  undefined  distance  towards  the  Orinoco.    Along  and  near 
the  banks  of  thejjformer,  at  least  during  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  a 
fairly  dense  population  of  English  subjects,  with  a  corresponding  riparian 
distribution  of  Venezuelans  on  the  latter  river.   The  intermediate  space  is 
inhabited  only  by  some  scattered  Indians,  and  visited  at  long  intervals  by 
a  few  travellers  and  traders.   It  is  chiefly  low-lying  swamp,  covered  witii 
dense  forest ;  and  the  Fomeroon,  Morooca,  Waini  or  Guainia,  and  Barima 
rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  which  run  through  it  to  the  sea,  are  not 
of  any  importance. — Among  the  complaints  of  British  aggression,  Marmol 
includes  expeditions  in  1857-67  to  the  gold-mines  of  Tupuquen  on  the 
Yuruari,  a  tributary  of  the  Cuyuni ;  but  Mr.  im  Thum  points  out  that 
our  workings  were  near  the  Cuyuni  itself,  twenty  or  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Tupuquen,  which  he  admits  is  certainly  very  far  within  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary.    He  also  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  other  charges.    Nego- 
tiations have  in  fact  been  from  time  to  time  attempted  since  1841 ;  and  the 
difficulty  appears  to  consist  in  the  want  of  a  well-defined  natural  frontier 
line,  there  being  no  great  and  long  river,  and  no  continuous  range  of 
mountains  at  any  point  between  the  Orinoco  and  Essequibo.    Marmol's 
claim  is  the  western  bank  of  the  latter  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bupuuuni;  and  he  considers  this  a  generous  one,  since 
Venezuela,  as  the  successor  of  Spain,  really  has,  according  to  him, 
dominion  up  to  the  limits  of  French  Guiana — an  area  based  upon 
Governor  Don  Jos^  Dibuja's  map  of  1761,  which,  as  Mr.  im  Thum 
shows,  also  includes  French  Guiana,  in  fact  everything  up  to  Brazil* 
Other  boundaries  suggested  at  various  times  are :  (1)  that  based  on  Sir 
Bobert  Schomburgk's  survey  of  1835-40  (not  published  until  1877,  though 
utilised  in  Barrington  Brown's  map  of  1873),  starting  north  from  a  some- 
what mythical  Dutch  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amacura  (a  river  which 
runs  into  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Barima), 
following  that  river,  and  utilising  other  unsatisfactory  natural  features. 
This  scheme,  based  on  our  title  as  the  successors  of  the  Dutch,  is  admitted 
to  be  untenable.     (2)  The  line  on  Codazzi's  semi-official  map  of  1840, 
which  starts  from  a  Dutch  post  on  the  Morooca,  follows  that  river  to  it» 
source  in  the  Sierra  do  Imataca,  then  runs  south  along  the  crest  of  that 
range  to  the  point  nearest  the  old  Dutch  outpost  on  the  Cuyuni,  to  which 
post  it  goes  in  a  straight  line.     So  far  this  is  acceptable  by  us,  both  histori- 
cally and  physically.     But  Codazzi  then  carries  his  boundary  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Cuyuni  and  also  of  the  Mazaruni,  to  the  point  where 
Bartica  Grove  now  standB,^and  then  follows  the  Essequibo  to  the  junction 
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of  the  Enpnnnni.     Thici  would  deprive  ns  of  many  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  British,  but  not  any  Venezuelan,  settlers. 
(3)  A  line  (delineated  in  1844,  but  never  proposed  to  Great  Britain), 
<x>mmencmg  as  in  Codazzi's  map,  with  a  meridian  from  the  source  of  the 
Morooca,  crossing  the  Guyuni  to  the  Pacaraima  Range,  which  divides  the 
Esseqnibo  and  Bio  Branco.     (4)  A  line,  proposed  in  1845  by  Great 
Britain,  fit>m  the  mouth  of  the  Morooca  to  the  point  at  which  the 
Barama  unites  with  the  Guainia ;  thence  up  the  Barama  to  the  Aunama, 
4Moending  the  latter  to  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Acarabisi,  which  is 
followed  to  its  confluence  with  the  Cuyuni;   then  continuing  up  the 
latter  till  it  arrives  at  the  high  lands  in  contact  with  the  Eoraima  Bange, 
dividing  the  Essequibo  and  Bio  Branco.     Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  has 
pointed  out  a  serious  error  in  this  boundary,  as  no  possible  line  fol- 
lowing the  Cuyuni  could  reach  anywhere  near  the  Boraima  Bange. — 
The  discovery  of  gold  at  Tupuquen  in  1857,  and  on  the  British  side 
of  the  Guyuni  in  1863,  for  a  time  caused  fresh  attempts  at  a  settlement 
to  be  made,  but  with  no  result ;  and  the'present  revival  of  the  question 
Is  not  improbably  owing  to  the  success  of  the  Garatal  gold-mines,  which 
onder  some  of  the  proposed  adjustments  would  belong  to  British  Guiana. 
At  all  events,  the  cession  of  the  portion  now  claimed  by  Venezuela, 
^ded  to  minor  Brazilian  claims  on  the  south-west,  would  reduce  our 
colony  from  some  76,000  square  miles  to  less  than  14,000  square  miles,  and 
would  deprive  it  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  more  or  less  thickly  peopled 
tract,  including  the  flourishing   convict  settlement  on  the  Mazaruni. 
There  would  appear  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  adjustment  on  the 
Brazilian  frontier-;   and  Mr.  im  Thum  suggests  the  following  as  the 
most  convenient  boundaries  for  the  whole  colony.     From  the  mouth  of 
the  Morooca  to  the  Cu3nini,  the  line  on  Codazzi's  mapjshould  be  fol- 
lowed; it  should  then  be  carried  straight  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Mazaruni,  up  that  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Cako,  and  up  the  Cako  to 
Boraima.  From  that  point  the  line  laid  down  on  Schomburgk*s  map  should 
be  followed  south  to  the  source  of  the  Corentyne,  and  that  river  followed 
northward  to  the  Atlantic. 


The  Vorth-East  Passage.— Professor  Hordenskidld's  Account  of  the 
'Vega'  in  her  Winter  Quarters. 

(Concluded  from  p.  802,  vol.  i.,  1879.) 

Ov  the  momlDg  of  the  6th  October,  Yasili  Menka,  the  chief  of  the  Reindeer 
Tchnktches,  paid  a  visit  on  board  the  Vega,  He  was  a  short,  dark  man,  dressed  in 
a  handflome  white  reindeer-coat  which  he  wore  over  a  blue  flannel  shirt.  To  con- 
vey an  idea  of  his  importance  and  perhaps  also  not  to  risk  his  precious  life,  his 
iiledge  was  drawn  over  the  ice  not  by  dogs  but  by  his  own  servants.  For  the  same 
porpoee  he  brought  with  him  some  of  his  treasures,  consisting  of  a  few  red  fox 
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skins  and  some  white  skins.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  his  Russian  was 
very  faulty  and  hard  to  understand ;  but  he  was  soon  able  to  point  out  op  a  chart 
many  places  of  note  in  North-eastern  Siberia.  Although  the  highest  ofiGcial  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  existence  of  a  Russian 
Emperor ;  he  had  heard,  however,  of  a  great  personage  who  resided  at  Irkutsk.  At  first 
he  crossed  himself  with  great  ferrour  at  the  sight  of  some  photographs  and  engravings 
in  the  gun-room,  but  soon  ceased  when  he  noticed  that  the  ship's  company  did  not 
do  the  same.  Menka  was  accompanied  by  two  natives  with  very  oblique  eyes  and 
dressed  alike,  who  seemed  to  be  his  servants  or  bondsmen.  On  their  arrival  these 
men  carried  with  a  certain  solemnity  Menka's  presents  of  welcome ;  he  received  in 
return  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  few  bundles  of  tobacco.  Menka  mentioned  that  on  the 
following  day  he  was  going  to  Markova,  a  small  settlement  inhabited  by  Russians  on 
the  River  Ajiadyr,  near  the  ancient  Anadjrrsk.  Professor  Nordenski<)ld  had  not  yet 
given  up  the  hope  of  getting  away  before  the  autumn  ;  still  he  determined  not  to  let 
this  opportunity  pass  for  sending  home  news  of  the  Vegans  situation  and  of  the  state 
of  affairs  on  board.  An  open  letter  was  written  in  Russian  and  addressed  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  Irkutsk,  with  the  request  that  he  should  com- 
municate the  contents  to  H.M.  King  Oscar.  A  few  sealed  letters  were  also  enclosed 
between  pieces  of  board  and  given  to  Menka  to  be  delivered  to  the  Russian 
authorities  at  Markova.  These  messages  appear  to  have  reached  their  destination, 
though  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  Menka  considered  the  documents  as  intended  to 
invest  him  with  greater  authority.  As  soon  as  he  went  on  shore  he  called  together  a 
number  of  Tchuktcbes,  sat  down  in  their  midst  with  an  air  of  great  importance,  un- 
folded the  paper  and  holding  it  upside  down,  he  read  out  long  sentences  in  the 
Tchuktch  language  to  an  audience  devoutly  impressed  with  Menka*s  learning.  On 
the  following  morning  the  great  and  learned  chief  paid  another  visit,  when  new 
presents  were  exchanged.  Every  effort  was  made  by  those  on  board  to  entertain 
him  and  at  last  he  began  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  organ,  first  by  himself,  then 
with  some  of  his  followers,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
present. 

The  state  of  the  ice  remaining  unchanged,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  delay  to 
explore  the  interior.  Lieutenant  Nordqvist  and  Lieutenant  Hovgaard  received  per- 
mission to  pay  a  return  visit  to  Menka's  settlement.  Lieutenant  Nordqvist  gives  the 
following  account  of  their  journey : — "  Tuesday,  the  8th  October,  at  half-past  ten  a.m., 
Lieutenant  Hovgaard,  Menka,  and  myself  set  out  from  Pitlekaj  on  sledges  drawn  by 
dogs  in  a  S.S.E.  direction.  Hovgaard  and  I,  each  had  a  driver.  Menka  was  accom- 
panied by  a  servant  who  ran  in  front  nearly  the  whole  time,  showing  the  way.  Har- 
nessed to  my  friend's  sledge  which  was  the  heaviest,  were  ten  dogs ;  to  mine  eight, 
and  to  Menka's,  in  which  he  sat  alone,  five.  Usually  the  Tchuktcbes  allow  four  or  five 
d<^  to  a  sledge  carrying  one  person.  The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  over  a  boggy 
and  watery  plain,  but  further  inland  the  ground  became  more  hilly  and  when  we 
arrived  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  at  our  destination,  we  found  ourselves 
surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of  which  rose  about  1000  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Through  the  thin  layer  of  snow  we  could  still  distinguish  the  nature  of  the 
vegetation.  The  commonest  plants  in  the  drier  spots  were  Aira  alpina  and  Poa 
alpina ;  in  the  low-lying  places  grew  Olyceria^  Pedicular h^  and  Ledum  pabistre. 
Everywhere  could  be  seen  Petadtes  frigida  and  a  species  of  willow.  The  latter  plant 
grew  principally  on  the  slopes  in  large  clusters  forming  patches  several  hundred  feet 
square,  and  in  some  places  this  shrub  rose  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
prevailing  rock  seemed  to  be  granite.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  of  post-tertiary 
formation  and  consisted  of  sand  and  pebbles. 

**  On  our  arrival  ^  e  were  met  by  the  principal  men  of  the  settlement.    They 
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sainted  Menka  in  the  Enasian  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  they  kissed  each  other  first  on 
each  cheek  and  then  on  the  mouth.  They  received  ns  in  the  usual  way  hy  holding 
out  the  hand  and  howing.  Then  we  went  into  Menka's  brother's  tent,  outside  which 
Bcxm  the  whole  population  collected.  The  settlement  consisted  of  eighteen  tents 
placed  on  each  aide  of  a  river  which  flowed  through  the  valley.  They  were  inha- 
bited by  Reindeer  Tchnktchea  who  traded  with  the  Russians  at  Kolyma  and  with 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  Behring  Strait  and  called  hy  them  Jekar- 
ganler.  Between  the  tents  there  were  a  lot  of  laden  and  empty  sledges.  The  knives, 
a^es,  borera,  &a,  which  I  saw,  were  made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  had  evidently 
been  obtained  from  the  Americans  or  Russians.  The  household  utensils  included 
some  ordinary  coffee-pots  of  copper  used  to  boil  water  in,  a  goblet  with  English 
inacriptiona,  a  few  tea-cups  and  dishes,  flat  wooden  bowls  and  measures.  The 
Reindeer  Tchuktchea  dress  like  the  Coast  Tchuktches,  with  the  exception  that  the 
fonner  wear  nothing  but  reindeer-skins,  while  the  latter  also  make  use  of  seal- skins. 
Some  of  them  on  onr  arrival  dressed  themselves  in  many-coloured  frocks,  probably  of 
Rnaaan  manufacture.  Amongst  the  ornaments  were  glass  beads  strung  together  and 
worn  by  the  women  in  their  ears  and  round  their  necks.  The  women  were  tattooed 
like  those  of  the  Coast  Tchuktches,  though  I  saw  hero  an  elderly  woman  who  was  not 
tattooed  as  usual  in  the  face,  but  on  the  shoulders,  and  another  who  had  on  the  back 
of  her  hands  two  parallel  lines  running  lengthwise  and  one  across,  llie  men  were 
not  tattooed.  A  few  of  them  wore  crosses  round  their  necks  with  Slavonic  inscrip- 
tions^ others  two-branched  pieces  of  wood.  Whether  these  last  were  regarded  by  them 
as  idols  or  charms,  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain. 

''As  we  could  not  obtain  here  the  reindeer  which  we  bad  come  to  purchase  for  the 
Expedition,  we  started  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  with  Menka  to  his  son-in- 
law's  place,  where  we  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  had  a  very  friendly 
reception  and  stayed  here  for  the  night.    All  the  inmates  of  a  tent  sleep  together  in 
the  same  sleeping-place,  which  is  about  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  six  to  seven  feet 
broad,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  high.     Before  going  to  bed  they  had  their 
supper.    Men  and  women  sleep  entirely  undressed,  except  a  *cingulum  pudicitice ' 
about  six  inches  broad.    In  the  morning  the  servants  get  up  first  and  cook  some 
meat,  which,  cut  in  slices,  is  handed  round  on  a  tray  in  the  sleeping  compart- 
ment before  its  inmates  have  dressed.    Here  we  saw  how  the  Tchuktches  catch 
and  kill  the  reindeer.     Two  men  go  out  among  the  herd,  and  having  selected 
an  animal,  one  of  them  throws  from  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  feet  a  noose 
roond  the  creature's  horn.    The  reindeer  now  struggles  to  escape,  often  dragging  the 
man  about  with  him,  while  the  other  tries  to  get  near  the  animal,  catches  it  by  the 
horns  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  when  it  Is  killed  by  a  stab  behind  the  shoulder. 
Then  the  reindeer  is  handed  over  to  the  women  who  make  a  cut  in  its  side  and  take 
out  the  entrails.    The  stomach,  after  being  emptied,  is  used  to  contain  the  blood. 
Finally  the  animal  is  skinned. 

"  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  b^an  our  return  journey.  At  nightfall 
our  guides  sought  shelter  in  a  miserable  Tchuktch  tent  on  the  shore  of  Utchunutch 
Lake.  It  was  partly  sunk  into  one  of  the  small  hillocks  which  here  are  found  along 
the  ^ores,  and  are  probably  the  remains  of  some  ancient  Onkilon  dwellings.*  The 
present  inmatea  of  the  tent,  two  elderly  men  and  an  old  woman,  had  arranged  their 
dwelling  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  hole  about  three  feet 
deep  and  from  12  to  15  feet  wide,  rose  a  vertical  pole,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
number  of  slanting  poles  covered  over  with  hides  reached  down  to  the  ground  all 
round  the  hole.    The  sleeping  compartment  peculiar  to  a  Tchuktch's  tent  was  not 


*  Onkilon  is  the  name  given  by  Wrangel  to  a  tribe  formeriy  inhabiting  these  coasts. 
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absent  here,  but  otherwise  the  dwelling  showed  signs  of  poverty  and  discomfort. 
The  principal  food  of  the  inmates  seemed  to  be  fish,  as  we  concluded  from  the  nets 
hung  up  outside  and  from  the  fish  which  they  placed  before  us.  Some  articles  of 
dress,  an  iron  pot,  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  a  scbaman-drum  were  the  only  articles 
I  could  discover  in  the  tent.  The  following  day  we  continued  our  journey.  On 
the  other  side  of  Utchunutoh  Lake  we  saw  two  dwellings,  both  of  which  consisted 
only  of  a  boat  turned  upside  down,  with  some  skins  drawn  over  it  The  remainder 
of  our  way  took  us  past  the  hamlet  of  Najtchkaj  and  through  Irgunnuk,  where  we 
were  most  hospitably  received.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening  of  the 
11th  October  we  were  again  on  board  the  VeffoJ* 

Lieutenant  Hovgaard's  Report,  which  chiefly  treats  on  the  topographical  features 
of  the  district  traversed,  contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  powers  of  endurance 
displayed  by  the  Tchuktches  and  their  dogs.  During  the  journey  out  which  lasted 
21}  hours,  Menka's  servant  ran  continually  in  front  of  the  sledge,  and  even 
when  we  rested  he  was  at  work  seeking  out  the  track,  tending  the  dogs,  fto. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  he  took  no  sleep  and  yet  he  was  equally  fresh 
the  following  day.  During  the  journey  he  did  not  partake  of  any  spirituotui 
liquors  by  the  express  command  of  Mcnka,  who  explained  that  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  in  running.  Instead,  he  chewed  a  surprising  amount  of 
tobacco.  All  this  time  the  dogs  were  not  unharnessed  for  a  moment  and  in  the 
morning  they  lay  sleeping  in  front  of  the  sledge,  half  covered  with  snow.  We  never 
saw  a  Tchuktch  give  them  any  food,  and  all  they  got  was  the  frozen  excrement  of 
foxes  and  other  animals  which  they  snapped  up  while  running.  Tet  we  could  not, 
even  during  the  last  days  of  our  excursion,  observe  any  diminution  in  their 
strength. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  December  Lieutenant  Nordqvist  set  out  in  a  dog- 
sledge  for  the  hamlet  of  Pidlin,  situated  on  Eoljutchin  Bay.  He  went  there  to 
ascertain  how  soon  a  Tchuktch,  named  Tcheptcho,  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to 
go  to  Anadyrsk,  would  be  ready  to  start  His  driver  was  a  Tchuktch,  called 
Anango,  and  belonging  to  Irgunnuk,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  Pitlekaj.  The 
sledge,  which  was  small  and  light  and  furnished  with  runners  made  of  whalebone, 
was  drawn  by  six  dogs,  the  leader  of  which  was  harnessed  in  front  of  the  other 
five.  They  were  each  fastened  with  a  thong,  which  was  again  tied  to  a  board  in 
front  of  the  sledge.  The  dogs  were  weak  and  badly  cared  for  and  their  pace  was  not 
more  than  from  two  to  three  English  miles  an  hour.  The  journeys  there  and  back 
occupied  severally  from  eight  to  nine  hours,  consequently  the  distance  between 
Pitlekaj  and  Pidlin  would  be  about  25  miles. 

About  two  hours'  journey  west  of  Jintlen  the  coast  rises  to  a  height  of  from  80 
to  40  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  called  Petchanin.  Here  they  met  a  Tchuktch 
who  was  travelling  eastward  with  a  large  sledge  full  of  reindeer  skins,  which  he 
was  going  to  barter.  About  half-way  between  Jintlen  and  Pidlin  is  situated 
Majngatir.  The  coast  between  Jintlen  and  the  last-named  district  forms  a  narrow 
sandy  strip,  above  which  rises  a  steep  slope  from  20  to  40  feet  high — the  sea-bound 
northern  limit  of  the  tundra  or  barren  moss-covered  plain  which  stretches  inland. 
At  short  intervals  this  steep  slope  is  intersected  by  small  valleys.  To  the  westward 
of  Majngatir  as  far  as  Cape  Tcheautau,  a  distance  of  about  four  English  miles,  the 
coast  retains  the  same  character,  but  is  considerably  lower.  From  Cape  Tcheautau 
the  way  stretched  over  a  level  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  skirted  a  large  bog.  These  bogs  are,  as  the  native  driver  remarked, 
only  a  few  feet  deep.  This  district  is  called  Eynmanka.  To  the  southward  a  chain 
of  mountains  extended,  as  far  as  one  could  judge,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west 
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The  settlemeot  of  Pidlin  oonsists  of  four  tents  and  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
shove  of  Eoljotdiin  Bay.  It  nomhers  something  over  twenty  inhabitants.  Pidlin  - 
and  Koljntchin  Idand  are  the  only  inhabited  places  on  Eoljatchin  Bay.  Lieutenant 
Kordqnst  was  reoeiYed  by  the  inhabitants  outside  the  village  and  conducted  to  the 
tent  belonging  to  Tcheptcho  who  promised  to  go  with  him  in  February  to  Anadyrsk. 
He  had  a  wife  and  three  children.  For  the  night  the  latter  were  entirely  undressed, 
bat  the  grown-up  people  wore  short  trousers^  those  of  the  host  made  of  tanned  skin, 
those  of  the  wife  of  cloth.  On  account  of  the  oppressive  heat  maintained  during  the 
night  by  two  boming  lamps,  it  was  difficult  to  sleep  in  the  heavy  reindeer  clothing, 
and  a  feaiful  smell  which  pervaded  the  tent  rendered  it  necessary  to  go  from  time  to 
time  outside  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  Among  the  objects  of  ethnographic  interest  there 
were  besides  the  never  absent  schaman-drnm,  but  which  here  did  not  seem  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  superstitious  awe  remarked  elsewhere — ^bundles  of  amulets 
fitfteoed  with  a  strap,  and  a  wolfs  skull  The  former  consisted  of  wooden  sticks  a 
lew  indies  long,  such  as  are  often  worn  by  the  Tchuktches  on  the  breast  together  with 
pieces  of  the  cartilage  of  a  wolfs  nose  and  a  flat  stone,  placed  next  to  the  skin,  as  an 
effective  protection  against  sickness.  The  wolfs  skull,  which  Lieutenant  Nordqvist 
had  taken  hold  of^  had  to  be  returned,  in  order  that  the  host* s  little  son  might  use  it, 
as  lie  was  told,  with  his  mother's  permission,  for  what  purpose  it  was  not  possible 
to  ascertain.  While  the  driver  was  harnessing  the  dogs  for  the  return  journey,  some 
little  girls  were  seen  dancing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  girls  of  Pitlekaj  and  Jintlen. 
Two  girls  usually  place  themselves  either  opposite  to  each  other  or  side  by  side.  In 
the  ibrmer  case  they  often  put  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  swaying  in  turn 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and  occasionally  jumping  with  closed  feet  and 
turning  round,  while  marking  the  time  by  singing  or  rather  grunting.  The  journey 
home  was  commenced  at  8  a.m.,  during  which  the  driver  sang  Tchuktch  songs. 
These  are  often  only  imitations  of  the  cries  of  animals,  or  improvised  tunes  without 
any  definite  measure  or  rhythm  and  with  hardly  any  change  of  note ;  only  now  and 
then  a  distinct  melody  can  be  heard.  Li  the  evening  the  driver  pointed  out  several 
stars  by  their  Tchuktch  names. 

The  17th  February,  1879,  Lieutenant  Brusewitz,  accompanied  by  the  Tchuktch 
Notti,  made  an  excursion  to  Nasskaj.  Having  left  the  Vega  in  the  afternoon, 
he  arrived  after  a  few  hours'  walk  at  Ratinup,  the  home  of  Notti,  where  he  spent 
the  night.  They  were  welcomed  by  Notti's  three  younger  brothers  and  a  sick 
sister  who  were  all  living  in  the  same  tent.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  one  of 
the  brothers  went  to  order  dogs  and  a  sledge  for  the  following  day's  journey ;  the 
rest  went  into  the  tent  where  the  sick  sister  lay  wrapped  up  in  reindeer  skins.  She 
was  tending  two  lamps,  fed  with  blubber,  and  over  which  were  suspended  two 
cooking-vessels.  On  entering,  Notti  immediately  took  ofi^  his  boots  and  his  cap. 
One  of  the  brothers  came  in  with  a  tray  laden  with  seal-blubber  and  cold  vegetables, 
chiefly  willow-leaves.  The  blubber  was  cut  into  cubes  about  an  inch  thick  and 
one  of  the  brothers  gave  the  sister  a  good  portion  of  blubber  and  greens,  before 
the  food  was  distributed  among  the  rest.  Every  piece  of  blubber  was  carefully 
rdled  into  the  greens  before  being  eaten.  When  the  vegetables  were  finished,  the 
blubber  left  was  given  to  the  dogs  which  lay  in  the  outer  tent  Next  came  bdled 
rib  of  seal  and  lastly  a  kind  of  soup,  probably  made  with  seal's  blood.  The  sister 
always  received  first  and  separately  her  share.  Lieutenant  Brusewitz  was  invited  to 
eat  of  every  dish,  but  although  he  declined,  it  did  not  seem  to  give  any  ofience. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  the  dishes  were  put  aside,  the  fur  coats  thrown  off,  and 
severs]  reindeer  skins  taken  down  from  the  roof  and  spread  out.  The  elder  brothers 
lighted  their  pipes  and  the  younger  one  lay  down  to  sleep.  What  was  apparently 
Notti*s  own  sleeping-place  was  assigned  to  the  lieutenant    A  lamp  was  put  out. 
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and  one  after  the  other  went  to  sleep.    During  the  night  the  girl  complained  several 
times,  when  one  of  the  hrothers  got  up  and  waited  upon  her. 

At  6  A.M.  the  company  woke  up  and  prepared  for  departure ;  but  the  dressing 
occupied  some  time,  as  much  care  had  to  be  taken  about  the  covering  of  the  feet. 
On  this  occasion  no  food  was  produced  and  the  natives  contentedly  shared  the 
visitor's  store  of  bread  and  Wickstrom's  beefsteaks.  Immediately  after  break- 
fast four  dogs  were  harnessed  to  the  sledge  and  Lieutenant  Brusewitz  and  Notti 
continued  their  journey  to  Nasskaj,  the  former  riding,  the  latter  running  by  the 
side  of  the  sledge.  A  short  halt  was  made  at  Irgunnuk,  situated  one  English 
mile  eastward  of  Ratinup,  in  order  to  borrow  more  dogs,  but  there  were  none 
to  be  had.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  they  arrived  at  about  ten  o*clock  in  the 
morning  at  Nasskaj,  placed  eight  or  ten  miles  E.S.E.  of  Irgunnuk.  Here  they 
were  received  by  some  of  their  old  acquaintances  of  Pitlekaj  who  had  pitched 
their  tents  at  this  fishing  station.  The  encampment  numbered  thirteen  tents,  the 
five  westernmost  of  which,  of  smaller  size  than  usual,  were  occupied  by  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Pitlekaj  ;  the  eight  eastern  ones  by  other  Tchuktches.  All  these  tents, 
here  as  well  as  at  Ratinup  and  Irgunnuk,  contained  large  stores  of  seal-blubber,  and 
pieces  of  seal  and  entire  seals  were  stacked  outside,  covered  with  snow.  On  the  way 
to  Na&ikaj  several  sledges  were  met  with,  laden  with  seal,  going  towards  Pidlin. 
At  Nasskaj  Lieutenant  Brusewitz  went  out  hunting  in  the  company  of  a  Tchtiktch. 
They  saw  eight  hares  and  a  red  fox,  but  found  no  trace  of  ptarmigan.  On  the 
return  journey  Irgimnuk  was  reached  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sledge 
drawn  by  ten  dogs  soon  brought  them  back  to  the  Fe^a's  winter  quarters. 

On  the  17th  March,  1879,  Lieutenant  Palander,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kjellman, 
went  with  a  sledge  and  five  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  native  guide,  to  a  settle- 
ment of  Reindeer  Tchuktches  situated  near  Table  Mountain  to  the  south-west  of 
Pitlekaj,  with  the  object  of  procuring  fresh  reindeer  meat.  The  expedition  was 
supplied  with  two  days'  proviisions,  tents,  mattresses  and  furs.  The  Reindeer 
Tchuktches  were  found  eleven  English  miles  from  the  ship.  On  a  hill  they  saw 
two  tents,  one  uninhabited,  the  other  occupied  by  Rotchetlen,  his  young  wife  and 
another  young  couple,  the  latter  apparently  staying  on  a  visit,  as  their  actual  home 
was  at  Irgunnuk.  The  tents  were  much  smaller  than  those  usually  seen  along  the 
coast  and  outside  were  piled  up  a  number  of  sledges,  very  large  and  broad,  with  heavy 
runners  roughly  hewn  out  of  wood.  The  proposal  to  barter  for  reindeer  was  at  once 
rejected,  although  rum,  tobacco,  bread,  and  even  a  gun,  were  offered  in  exchange, 
the  reason  given  for  the  refusal  being  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  reindeer 
were  too  lean  to  be  killed.  About  fifty  of  these  animals  were  seen  grazing  on  a  hill 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  women  during  the  day  seemed  to  be  to  dress 
each  other's  hair.  The  one  who  on  this  occasion  acted  as  waiting-maid  picked  out 
the  parasites  from  the  other's  hair  and  conducting  them  to  her  mouth  crushed 
them  with  her  teeth.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  KjcUman  and  Lieutenant  Palander 
were  invited  to  their  tent.  As  they  entered,  the  lamps  were  lighted  and  the 
servant  tried  in  every  way  to  make  them  comfortable,  rolling  up  reindeer  skins  to 
serve  as  pillows  and  preparing  a  place  where  the  travellers  could  lie  fully  stretched  out 
and  enjoy  a  much  required  rest.  In  the  outer  tent  the  other  woman  cooked  the 
supper,  consisting  of  seal  meat,  which  they  were  kindly  invited  to  share,  but  not 
liking  seal  they  excused  themselves  under  the  plea  that  they  had  just  dined.  The 
natives  took  their  meal  with  the  body  in  the  inner  tent  and  the  head  protruding 
from  under  the  reindeer  curtain  into  the  outer  tent  where  the  food  was.  After  the 
meal  the  heads  were  withdrawn,  the  host  undressed  himself  with  the  exception  of 
his  trousers,  and  the  hostess  allowed  her  furs  to  fall  from  her  shoulders,  thus 
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ezposiiig  ike  jsjppa  part  of  her  body.  The  reindeer  slippen  were  taken  off,  wiped, 
and  hnng  up  from  the  roof  over  the  lamp  to  dry  during  the  night.  The  women 
were  offered  some  sugar  which,  on  account  of  their  complete  ignorance  of  this 
substance,  they  first  examined  with  some  care,  but  afterwards  seemed  to  enjoy 
Tery  much.  After  the  meal  they  became  sleepy,  so  the  travellers  said  good  night 
and  retired  to  tbdr  own  tent  which  was  anything  but  warm,  the  temperature  during 
the  night  remaining  at  about  — 11^  C. 

After  an  almost  sleepless  night  they  rose  at  half-past  six  and  stepping  out- 
aide  the  tent  they  saw  all  the  reindeer  coming  towards  them  in  closely  packed 
ordtf.  In  front  walked  an  old  reindeer  with  very  tall  horns,  which  went  up  to  its 
master  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  come  out  to  meet  the  herd,  and  said  good 
morning  to  him  by  rubbing  its  nose  against  his  hands.  The  other  reindeer  all 
this  time  stood  in  regular  file  like  the  crew  on  board  a  man-of-war  during  "  divi- 
'  The  owner  then  went  and  greeted  each  reindeer,  and  they  all  rubbed  their 
against  his  hands.  He  on  his  part  took  each  of  them  by  the  horns  and 
thoroughly  examined  it  The  inspection  over  and  at  a  given  signal  from  the  owner, 
the  whole  herd  faced  about  and  retnmed  in  close  order,  with  the  old  one  in  front,  to 
the  prerious  day*s  grazing-plaoe.  The  whole  scene  made  a  very  favourable  impres- 
aioD.  Here  it  was  not  the  cruel,  harsh  sayage  who  showed  his  superiority  over  the 
animal  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but  the  good  master  who  kindly  considers  his  depen- 
dants, and  has  a  friendly  word  for  each  of  them.  This  treatment  establishes  a  very 
good  understanding  between  man  and  beast  The  owner  himself  was  a  stately  young 
man  with  an  intelligent  countenance  and  a  supple,  handsome  figure.  His  dress  was 
ai  first-rate  cut  and  made  of  unusually  fine  reindeer  skin,  which  closely  fitted  his 
nimble  waist  and  displayed  to  advantage  his  graceful  and  noble  bearing.  Repeated 
offers  to  barter  for  reindeer  having  met  with  persistent  refusal,  the  tents  were  struck 
and  the  nrtum  journey  commenced.  After  a  drive  of  four  hours  and  three- 
quarters  the  party  arrived  on  board  at  3  p.m.  on  the  18th  of  March.  The  road 
to  the  settlement  passed  over  slightly  undulating  ground.  The  snow  was  hard  and 
smooth,  favourable  to  rapid  progress.  On  the  journey  out,  four  foxes  and  some  ravens 
were  seen,  and  in  one  place  a  number  of  lemming  holes,  dug  down  through  the  snow  in 
a  slanting  direction,  but  most  of  them  scratched  up  by  foxes.  The  entrance  of  an 
untouched  nest  of  lenmiing  is  cylindrical  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  weather  during  both  days  was  snowy  and  misty,  so  that  the  travellers  could  only 
see  a  short  distance  before  them ;  yet  they  never  lost  their  way,  thanks  to  the  good 
eyes  and  the  strong  instinct  of  locality  possessed  by  the  native  guide. 

For  the  use  of  future  Arctic  expeditions  Professor  Nordenskiold  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  those  parts  of  their  winter  equipment  which  were  found  to  be 
most  serrioeaUe.  According  to  the  meteorological  observations  the  winter  was  not 
particulariy  cold  when  compared  with  the  winters  experienced  in  the  Franklin  Archi- 
pelago and  in  the  coldest  regions  of  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand  the  Vegans  winter 
station  proved  unusually  stormy,  and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  officers 
had  to  walk  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  to  the  observatory,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from 
the  ship,  and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  -  30°  C.  to  —  46°  C.  In  calm  weather 
a  temperature  of  from  —40°  to  —50°  was  not  felt  so  severely,  but  even  with  a  slight 
breeze  a  temperature  of  —35°  and  over,  became  quite  dangerous  to  those  who  tried  to 
walk  against  it^  or  incautiously  exposed  parts  of  their  face,  hands  or  wrists.  Without 
giving  warning  by  any  violent  pain,  frostbites  occurred,  which,  if  not  thawed  in  time 
by  rubbing  the  injured  part  with  the  hands  or  with  melted  snow,  soon  became 
serious.  Host  of  those  who  were  wintering  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  the  first  time 
were  more  or  less  frostbitten  as  soon  as  the  cold  set  in,  and  in  several  cases  large 
blisters,  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  their  appearance,  but  happily  no  serious  calamity 
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oocnrred.  Nor  was  there  a  Bingle  accident  of  frostbitten  feet,  owing  to  the  excel- 
lent foot-covering  used  by  the  expedition  and  which  consisted  of  large  canTiB 
slippers  with  soles  of  leather  lined  Vith  a  layer  of  **  Senn^rHs  "*  (Carex  vesioaria). 
Each  foot  was  encased  in  one  or  two  pair  of  stockings  and  a  covering  of  felt.  This 
arrangement  was  a  compromise  between  the  foot-covering  introduced  by  Parry  for 
Arctic  travelling  and  the  boots  filled  with  hay  used  by  the  Laplanders.  All  ^ffho 
used  it  were  of  opinion  that  it  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  On  long  joomeys  in  the 
wet  snow  this  foot-covering  is  preferable  to  leather,  which  becomes  heavy  and 
soaked  and  hardly  dries  in  the  open  air  during  the  night,  while  canvas  shoes  filled 
with  hay  dry  readily.  Even  when  wet,  they  are  light  and  healthy  on  aooonnt  of 
the  air  which  circulates  through  the  hay.  Professor  Nordenskidld  therefore  strong^ 
recommends  this  mode  of  shoeing  for  travelling  and  hunting  in  winter  in  his  own 
country. 

For  protecting  the  hands,  gloves  were  used  made  of  sealskin  and  chamois,  lined 
inside  with  sheepskin,  and  with  a  border  of  long-haired  fur  round  the  wrist.  Thegr 
were  generally  suspended  by  a  string  round  the  neck,  as  children  are  made  to  oany 
their  gloves.  Besides  these,  for  out-of-door  work,  thin  woollen  gloves  were  always 
worn.  The  rest  of  the  costume  consisted  of  the  ordinary  Swedish  winter  clothing, 
perhaps  a  little  heavier  and  warmer  than  usual.  Reindeer  coats  and  reindeer  leggings 
were  provided  for  every  man,  besides  a  variety  of  furs,  but  they  were  seldom  uae^ 
even  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  ~45^  C,  the  men  preferring  a  loose  canvas 
suit  worn  over  the  ordinary  sailor's  dress  and  which  afforded  a  welcome  protectioD 
against  snow  and  wind.  The  head  was  similarly  sheltered  by  a  hood  worn  over  the 
Helsing($r  cap,  a  supply  of  which  had  been  procured  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Observations  on  the  weather  were  taken  until  the  1st  November  every  fourth  hooTi 
from  that  date  until  the  1st  April  every  hour,  afterwards  again  six  times  a  day* 
Between  the  27th  November  aod  the  1st  April  the  instruments  were  placed  on  the 
land  at  the  magnetic  observatory,  before  and  after  that  time  on  board  the  Vega  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ship.  During  the  winter  the  superintendence 
was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Stuxberg,  who,  when  everything  around  was  covered  with  ice, 
had  to  abandon  his  own  zoological  researches. 

The  meteorological  observations  made  in  the  Vega's  winter  quarters  form  the  first 
complete  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  peninsula  that  separates  the  Frozen  Sea  of  Siberia  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  information  obtained  on  this  occasion  regarding  the  monsoon-like  north-west 
winds  which  steadily  blow  in  this  part  of  the  world  during  the  winter,  is  of  import- 
ance not  only  as  regards  the  climatology  of  Siberia  in  general,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  typhoons  and  monsoons  encountered  on  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan. 

The  greatest  cold  during  the  several  months  was  observed  on  the  following 
days: — 

October  the  24th     -20°-8Cent. 

November  the  30th        -27°-2 

December  the  23rd -37°'l 

January  the  25th -45°-7 

February  the  2nd -43°*8 

March  the  29th       -39o-8 

Twice  the  barometer  rose  to  an  unusual  height,  namely — 

On  the  22nd  December  at  6  A.M 30-78  in. 

On  the  17th  February  at  6  A.if 31*03  in. 

The  lowest  barometer  up  to  the  1st  April  was  observed 

On  the  3l8t  December  at  2  A.M.      28*69  in. 
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The  weathflr  daring  the  winter  was  in  general  very  stormy,  and  the  direction 
of  the  wind  Dflsieal  to  the  earth's  surface  ahnost  constantly  between  N.W.  and 
N.N.W.  Judging  from  the  direction  of  the  clouds,  a  similar  unintermpted  current, 
but  from  S.E^  prevailed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  when  it 
deeoended  now  and  then  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  brought  with  it  a  warm  and 
comparariTely  dry  air.  The  cause  of  this  is  readily  perceived  when  we  consider 
that  Behiing  Strmit^  sorrounded  by  tolerably  high  mountains,  forms  a  gateway 
between  the  warm  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  cold  atmospheric  region  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  the  winds  here  must  obey  the  same  laws  as  the  draught  from  an 
open  door  between  a  warm  and  a  cold  room ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cold  air-current 
most  flow  in  below  from  the  cold  into  the  warm  district,  while  the  warm  current  of 
air  paMCS  abore  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  southerly  and  south-easterly  winds 
owe  thdr  warmth  and  dryness  probably  also  to  the  mountains  which,  according  to 
native  aoooonts,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  Tchuktch  PeninsuU ;  the  latter,  namely, 
impart  to  the  sea-winds  which  blow  over  their  crests  the  character  of  a  fohn 
wind.  The  coldest  winds  experienced  at  the  winter  station  of  the  Vega  came  from 
eoatb-west  to  west,  Le.  from  the  great  Siberian  plain.  Upon  the  presence  of  two 
air-eonfiits  contending  with  each  other  at  a  certain  height  above  the  earth-surface, 
depends  the  rapidity  with  which  the  sky  in  the  region  of  Behrin$;  Strait  becomes 
suddenly  doiided  and  as  suddenly  dear.  This  phenomenon  has  already  been  observed 
by  the  oelebcated  nayigator  of  Behring  Strait,  the  American  Admiral  Rodgers,  who 
▼•17  graphicaOy  compares  it  to  the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  a  stage  curtain. 

While  the  temperature  was  falling  to  -40°  C,  both  the  mercury  and  the  spirit 
thermomeCera  were  read  off,  but  below  —40°  G.  only  the  latter.  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  mercury  when  freezing  contracts  with  such  force  that  the  column  of 
mercury  suddenly  sinks  completely  into  the  bulb.  The  reading  of  -  90°  C.  which,  at 
a  time  when  the  contraction  of  freezing  mercury  was  not  known,  was  obtained  in  the 
north  of  Sweden  and  ^ve  rise  to  an  active  controversy,  is  an  experiment  which  may 
be  repeated  at  any  time  by  reducing  mercury  below  its  freezing  point  in  a  ther- 
mometer divided  to  —  90^  C.  The  freezing  of  mercury  takes  place  from  below  upwards, 
that  is  to  say,  the  frozen  metal,  being  heavier,  sinks  down  through  the  still  liquid 
portions,  which  thus  remain  at  the  surface.  -  If  while  the  mercury  is  in  a  half-frozeu 
state  the  liquid  portion  is  poured  off  from  the  frozen,  one  obtains  groups  of  needle- 
shaped  crystals  composed  of  minute  octahedrons.  None  of  the  mercury  thermometers 
used  by  the  expedition  suffered  any  injury  from  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  mercury.  The  latter  when  freezing  always  contracted  into  the  bulb,  although 
—40^  G.  on  the  scale  was  marked  a  good  way  up  the  tube.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  mercury,  like  water,  requires  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  order  to  freeze,  when  it 
is  enclosed  in  a  fine  tube. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  regular  navigation  in  the  Polar  Sea 
of  Siberia,  Professor  Nordenskiold  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 

L  The  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  north  coast 
of  Siberia,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  suitable  steamer  manned  by 
experienced  sailors,  but  90  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  Siberian  Sea  are  known  at 
present^  this  route  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  importance  to  commerce. 

2.  It  may  now  be  asserted  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  establishing  communi- 
cation by  sea  between  the  Obi-Yenissei  and  Europe  for  pur|X)se8  of  trade. 

3.  In  all  probability  the  voyage  by  sea  between  the  Yenissei  and  the  Lena,  and 
between  the  Lena  and  Europe,  may  be  utilised  for  trading  purposes,  but  the 
journey  there  and  back,  between  the  Lena  and  Europe,  cannot  be  made  in  the  same 
summer. 

4.  Further  explorations  are  necessary  to  decide  whether  a  practicable  com- 
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munication  by  sea  betweeD  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be 
established.  The  experience  gained  up  to  the  present  shows  that  at  all  eventB 
machinery,  heavy  tools  and  other  goods  which  cannot  be  easily  conveyed  by  sledge  or 
on  wheels  across  Siberia,  may  be  sent  round  by  this  new  sea-route  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  estuary  of  the  Lena. 

Professor  Nordenskiold  remarks:  "Many  will  undoubtedly  think  that  the  ex- 
pectations here  raised  are  too  sanguine.  The  experience  so  far  obtained  regarding 
the  portions  of  the  Polar  Sea  lying  between  the  Teuissei  and  Behring  Strait  is  as  yet 
too  inconsiderable  and  affords  ample  space  for  a  diversity  of  opinions,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  question  can  only  be  decid^  by  further  experiment.  To  show,  however^ 
how  unfounded  an  unqualified  denial  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  fiEtct  that 
the  ^^Danska  OrdrU&ndska  Handelns  **  steamers,  on  their  voyage  to  the  ice-bound  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  are  less  exposed  to  shipwreck  and  loss  of  cargo  than  navigaton 
in  the  China  Sea,  and  that  Norwegian  fishing-smacks  sail  year  after  year  along  the 
west  and  north  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  and  beyond  latitudes  reached  with  difficult 
by  men  such  as  Phipps  and  TschitschagofiT,  and  by  vessels  fitted  out  with  all  the 
resources  of  England  and  Russia." 

The  Pcusage  to  Japan. — On  the  morning  of  the  18th  July,  1879,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  in  the  ice  for  294  days,  the  Vega  weighed  anchor  or,  more  correctly, 
cast  off  from  the  large  piece  of  ground  ice  to  which  she  had  been  moored  during  the 
winter  and  which  had  sheltered  her  from  the  most  violent  storms  and  ice-pressuie. 
Having  first  steamed  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  in  order  to  clear  the  ice-fields, 
she  steered  her  course  along  the  coast  towards  the  most  eastern  promontory  of  Asia, 
the  East  Cape.  Her  progress  was  impeded  not  so  much  by  the  ice  as  by  the  misty 
weather.  Now  and  then  the  fog  lifted  and  revealed  the  same  castellated  cliff  forma- 
tion which  had  been  already  observed  in  several  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  It  might  bo  compared  to  the  ruins  of  towns  which  once  boasted  of  innume- 
rable palaces  and  temples,  hundreds  of  feet  in  height  and  of  immense  extent,  and  it 
formed  the  only  romantic  feature  in  the  landscape  met  ¥dth  during  the  voyage.  As 
regards  beauty  of  scenery,  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  is  much  inferior  to  Spitzbergen 
with  its  deep  fiords  surrounded  by  steep,  black,  and  boldly  shaped  mountains  and  its 
dazzling  white  or  azure-blue  glaciers.  Nor  has  the  north  coast  of  Asia  been  at  any 
time  cut  up  by  glaciers  into  fiords  and  cliffs  like  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Norway. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  enormous  distance  between  the  White  Sea  and  Behring 
Strait  there  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  a  single  glacier  reaching  down  to  the  sea, 
and  in  autumn  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  is  almost  free  from  ice  and  snow.  Only  in 
the  high  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taimyr  Peninsula  and  between  Behring 
Strait  and  Cape  Jakan  are  there  some  yalleys  filled  with  snow  during  the  late 
autumn,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  form  the  bed  of  a  real  glacier, 
which  in  any  case  would  be  of  small  extent  and  terminate  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nor  does  one  see  any  snowy  summits  or  mountains 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  although  some  of  the  mountains,  for  example, 
those  on  the  western  side  of  Eoljutchin  Bay,  attain  a  height  of  2000  feet  and  more. 
If  we  may  apply  the  conception  of  a  snow-line,  derived  from  the  study  of  mountains 
in  more  southerly  regions,  to  countries  situated  in  the  far  north,  an  assumption 
which  cannot  be  quite  taken  for  granted,  then  the  snow-line  of  the  north  coast  of 
Asia  must  lie  at  a  height  of  over  1500  feet. 

On  the  20th  July,  at  11  a.m.,  the  entrance  of  the  Vega  into  Behring  Strait  was 
celebrated  by  the  hoisting  of  flags  and  a  Swedish  salute.  Now  at  last  the  goal 
was  reached  for  which  so  many  nations  had  striven  ever  since  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
OQ  the  20th  May,  1553,  sailed  from  Greenwich  in  command  of  three  vessels,  the 
EsjperamOf  Edvard  BonadverUure  and  Bona  Confidential  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
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in  the  North  Sea.  Madj  other  expeditions  from  different  countries  have  started  on 
the  same  errand,  always  without  success,  and  often  with  loss  of  ships  and  the  lives 
of  many  brare  sailors.  After  a  lapse  of  326  years  and  after  the  most  experienced 
af  faring  men  had  declared  the  undertaking  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  North-East 
has  at  last  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  without  a 

i  of  sickness  anKmgst  those  who  shared  in  the  enterprise,  and  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  yesseL  It  was  also  effected  under  circumstances  which  prove  that  the 
feat  can  lis  repeated  in  most  years,  perhaps  every  year ;  and  within  the  space  of  a 
isw  weeka.  Professor  NordenskiSld  here  adds:  "We  may  be  pardoned  if  imder 
these  circpmatances  we  saw  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride  our  blue  and  yellow  flag 
go  np  to  the  masthead,  and  heard  the  Swedish  salute  in  that  Strait  where  the  old 
and  the  new  world  seem  to  shake  hands.** 

Fran  the  East  Cape  the  course  of  the  Vega  was  shaped  towards  St.  Lawrence 
Bay,  a  large  fiord  which  at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Gape  penetrates  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula.  Some  days  after  the  ship  anchored  in 
KoDyam  Bay,  in  lat  64''  49^  N.,  long.  172^  58'  W.  Here  also  only  real  Tchuktches, 
that  ia  to  say,  reindeer-owning  Tchuktches,  were  met  with.  Supposing  Eskimos  to 
have  lived  at  one  time  not  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anadyr  but  also  at  the 
East  Gape,  it  would  seem  that  their  nationality  has  in  later  times  become  completely 
maged  in  that  of  the  Tchuktches  in  the  last-mentioned  district.  Certainly  no 
▼iolent  expakion  has  occurred  within  fifty  years.  Besides,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  name  of  OnkUon  given  by  Wrangel  (who  visited  these  coasts  in  1821-3) 
to  the  old  inhabitants  driven  out  by  the  Tchuktches,  strongly  resembles  the  name  of 
Anicaii  which  the  Reindeer  Tchuktches  at  {nreseut  apply  to  the  Coast  Tchuktches. 

It  was  Professor  Nordenskidld's  intention  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  into 
St.  Lawrence  Bay,  in  order  to  give  the  naturalists  an  opportunity  of  completing  the 
study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula,  which  they  had  carried 
on  during  the  autumn  of  1878  and  the  spring  of  1879,  but  the  entrance  to  the  Bay 
was  found  so  full  of  ice  that  the  Vega  was  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  settlement  of 
Kunamo,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  fiord.  Extensive,  although 
quite  thin  and  rotten,  ice-fields  drifted  past  the  ship  in  such  quantities  that  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  remain  in  this  place  longer  than  necessary,  and  the  Vega 
Qoly  stoi^ied  here  until  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  July. 

The  encampment  of  Nunamo  is  not  situated,  like  other  Tchuktch  settlements, 
low  down  on  the  beach,  but  rather  high  up  on  a  promontory  between  the  sea  and  a 
river  which  here  empties  itself  and  seems  to  be  full  in  the  season  when  the  snows 
melt.  Immediately  above  the  strand-terrace  rises  a  high  mountain,  the  slopes  of 
which  are  occupied  by  immcDse  boulders,  the  abode  of  numerous  marmots  and  of 
Lagomtfs  alpinus,  a  species  of  gnawing  animal  the  size  of  a  large  rat  and  remarkable 
for  the  cars  with  which  during  summer  it  gathers  provisions  for  the  winter.  The 
mountain  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  terrace,  from  50  to  100  feet  high, 
OQ  which  stood  about  ten  tents,  and  which,  as  it  happened,  was  adorned  with  an 
extraordinary  display  of  flowers.  In  a  very  short  time  and  within  the  space  of  a  few 
acres  Dr.  Kjellman  here  collected  a  hundred  different  species  of  flowers,  many  of 
wMch  he  had  not  previously  found  on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula. 

On  the  ades  of  the  mountains  there  were  still  some  patches  of  snow-drift,  and 
from  the  summits  one  could  see  large  masses  of  ice  continually  drifting  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring  Strait  Dr.  Stuxberg  made  the  ascent 
of  one  of  ibe  neighbouring  mountains.  On  the  way  he  came  across  the  dead  body  of 
a  native  laid  out  upon  a  stone  grave  of  the  usual  Tchuktch  form.  By  the  side  of  the 
dead  lay  a  broken  gun,  a  spear,  arrows,  a  tinder-box,  pipe,  snow-screen,  isail  (a 
tod  iiaed  for  removing  tiie  ice  rubbish  when  cutting  an  ice-hole),  and  sundry  other 
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things  considered  necessary  for  the  departed  in  a  better  world.  The  body  had  been 
lying  in  this  place  at  least  since  last  summer,  because  the  pipe  was  one  of  the 
innumerable  Dutch  clay  pipes  distributed  on  board  the  Vega  to  the  natives,  and  it 
must  consequently  have  been  left  here  long  after  the  actual  funeral 

From  Nunamo  the  course  of  the  Vega  was  shaped  for  Port  Clarence  on  the 
American  side  of  Behring  Strait,  where  the  ship  anchored  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
22nd  July,  after  a  passage  across  a  sea  covered  with  drift  ice  on  the  Asiatic  side  and 
quite  free  from  ice  on  the  American  side.  Fort  Clarence  is  a  very  large  but  otherwise 
excellent  harbour,  situated  immediately  to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  most  westerly  promontory  of  America.  B  was  the  firai  real  harbour  in  which 
the  Vega  anchored  since  she  left  Actinia  Harlour  on  Ihimyr  Island  on  the  IBth 
August^  1878.  During  the  whole  interval  the  Vega  had  continually  to  be  anchored 
or  moored  in  open  roadsteads,  without  the  slightest  shelter  from  wind  and  waves. 
Towards  the  sea  Port  Clarence  is  protected  by  a  long,  low  sandbank,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  which  there  is  a  deep  and  convenient  entrance.  A  large  river  empties 
itself  into  an  inner  harbour  separated  from  the  outer  harbour  by  a  sandspit,  but  the 
entrance  to  this  inner  basin  or  lake  is  too  shallow  for  vessels  of  great  draught.  The 
river  itself  is  deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth  it  widens  out 
into  another  lake,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  rises  a  mountain  cleft  asunder,  and  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  high. 

On  the  26th  July  the  Vega  steamed  out  of  Port  Clarence,  and,  favoured  by  the 
most  beautiful  weather,  proceed  to  recross  Behring  Strait,  her  next  destination 
being  Senjavine  Strait,  situated  about  115  nautical  miles  to  the  south-west  of  East 
Cape.  During  the  passage  across,  soundings  were  taken,  also  samples  of  water  for 
analysis,  as  well  as  the  temperature  at  various  depths.  The  dredge  or  trawl  was 
lowered  frequently,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  the  course  of  the 
28th  the  Vega  stopped,  not,  as  had  been  at  first  intended,  in  Glasenapp  Harbour, 
which  was  filled  with  unbroken  ice,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  most  northerly  fiord, 
Konyam  Bay.  The  inner  part  of  this  bay  was  also  covered  with  ice,  the  breaking  up 
of  which  on  the  30th  July  nearly  brought  the  Vegans  voyage  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
by  pressing  her  against  the  land.  Happily  the  movement  was  seen  in  time,  steam  got 
up,  and  the  ship  removed  to  a  part  of  the  fiord  free  from  ice.  The  south-eastern  shore 
of  Konyam  Bay,  near  which  the  Vega  was  anchored  for  a  few  days,  was  a  waste  bog, 
the  breeding-place  of  numerous  cranes.  Further  inland,  the  low-lying  hills  were 
composed  of  granite,  and  above  them  rose  several  mountain  summits  of  trachyte 
formation,  about  2000  feet  higL  The  zoologists  and  botanists,  finding  the  harvest 
on  the  neighbouring  strand  but  scanty,  proceeded  in  the  steam  pinnace  to  the  north 
side  of  the  bay,  where  they  discovered  grassy  slopes  decked  with  tall  shrubs  and  a 
great  variety  of  flowers ;  and  Dr.  Ejellman  increased  his  collection  of  the  larger 
plants  of  Northern  Asia  by  more  than  70  species.  Here  also  the  first  land  mollusca 
on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula  were  met  with.  Three  Reindeer  Tchuktch  families  had 
set  up  their  summer  tents  at  the  outlet  of  a  deep  brook  on  the  north-western 
shore  of  Konyam  Bay.  Their  manner  of  life  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Coast  Tchuktches  near  the  Vegans  winter  station,  and  their  dress  was  also  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  small  bells  which  they  wore  on  their  belts.  The  nimiber  of 
their  reindeer  amounted  to  about  400,  which  is  much  less  than  is  required  for  three 
Lapp  families,  but  the  Tchuktches  command  greater  resources  in  the  way  of  fish  and 
game  than  the  Laplanders.  They  drink  no  coffee  and  themselves  gather  the  vege- 
table food  which  they  require.  They  gave  their  visitors  a  very  friendly  reception 
and  offered  to  sell  or  rather  barter  three  reindeer,  a  transaction  which  was  not  com- 
pleted, on  account  of  the  Vegans  sudden  departure. 

On  the  31st  July  the  expedition  anchored  off  the  north-eastern  shore  of  St 
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Lftwrenoe  laUnd,  called  by  the  Tchuktches  Engnd.    At  some  distance  from  Senjavine 
Strait  the  last  drift  ice  was  seen.    The  island  seemed  to  offer  no  good  harbcur,  so 
after  devoting  a  few  days  to  an  exploration  which  yielded  an  abundance  of  zoological 
and  botanical  specimens,  the  Vega  continued  her  journey  on  the  2nd  of  August  and 
on  the  14th  dropped  anchor  in  an  indifferently  sheltered  harbour  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Behiing  Island.     Here  again  the  naturalists  succeeded  in  gathering  a  rich 
hanrest  of  interesting  specimens,  amongst  others  a  large  collection  of  the  bones  of  the 
sapposed  extinct  sea-cow  {Rhytina  SteUeri).    The  Vega  left  Behring  Island  in  the 
eyening  of  the  19th  August.    During  the  early  part  of  her  cruise  towards  Japan, 
and  whilst  the  ship  was  sailing  with  the  cold  current  which  flows  from  the  north,  the 
wind  was  iayonrable,  the  weather  mild,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sea-snrface 
between  9°  and  IPC.    But  on  the  25th  August,  when  in  lat.  46°  46'  N.  and 
long.  156°  £.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  began  to  rise  so  rapidly  that  on  the  28th, 
in  lat.  40®  N.,  long.  147®  41'  E.,  the  thermometer  recorded  a  surface  temperature 
of  23®  "4  C.     This  showed  that  the  Vega  had  left  the  Arctic  current  which  had 
hitherto  aided  her  progress,  and  had  entered  (what  has  been  called)  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  known  as  the  Kuro-Siwo.    The  winds  now  became  less  favour- 
able, the  weather  oppressively  hot  in  spite  of  violent  squalls  accompanied  by  thimder 
and  sbowen  of  rain,  and  on  the  31st  the  mainmast  of  the  Vega  was  struck  by 
lightning. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2nd  September,  the  Vega  anchored  in  the  picturesque  road- 
stead of  Tokohama,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  three  learned  societies 
of  Japan,  viz.  the  Tokio  Geographical  Society,  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  the 
German  Asiatic  Society  received  Professor  Nordenskiold  and  his  companions  at  a 
great  banquet  given  in  their  honour  at  Tokio,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Eoku  Dai 
Gakn,  and  presided  over  by  H.I.H.  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa-No-Miya. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,   SESSION  1879-80. 

Seixmi  Meeting,  24<A  November,  1879,— The  Bight  Honourable  the 

Earl  of  NoBTHBBOOK,  0.0.8.1.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbctiqns. — Wynne  EdvHn  Baxter,  Esq,;  John  Charles  Bell,  Esq,j  B.  P. 
Bidder,  Esq.y  Major-Oeneral  R.  Biddulph,  c.b.;  Thomas  Bird,  Esq,;  Sir  Henry 
Oare-Booth,  Bart. ;  John  Linden  Bradfield,  Esq, ;  Captain  Charles  Kennedy  Brooke, 
loth  Regiment;  Captain  Edmund  C.  Brovme,  21st  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers;  James 
Wdiam  Bryans,  Esq. ;  Major-Oeneral  E.  G.  Bulwer,  c.b.  ;  Charles  Clauson,  Esq. ; 
Jfajor-General  John  William  Cox  ;  Langham  Dale,  Esq.,  m.a.,  ll.d.  ;  Rev.  Charles 
Davis  ;  Charles  John  Fcllett,  Esq. ;  Captain  Lord  Giffard,  v.c. ;  G.  B.  Glover,  Esq. ; 
Wmiam  Bernard  Ouinee,  Esq. ;  Henry  Hayes,  Esq.;  C.  E.  Hodson,  Esq. ;  Colonel 
Montgomery  Hunter  {Beng.  Staff  Corps);  William  PeppeiTell  Hutton,  Esq.; 
Ibrahim  Heimy,  Pacha ;  Andrew  C.  Johnston,  Esq. ;  Charles  Cameron  Lees,  Esq., 
COLO.;  C  Lowtnst:in,  Esq.;  Colonel  Donald  Macintyre,  v.c;  Alfred  Marshall, 
E9q. ;  Major  Robert  James  MaxweU,  dSth  Regiment ;  Thomas  McClure,  Esq.,  m.d.  ; 
Bev.  Dr.  J,  0,  Means ;  Major- Gen.  Francis  John  Moberly ;  Ole  Thtodor  Olsen, 
E9q,;  W.  O.  Redder,  Esq.;  Edward  Augustus  Petherick,  Esq.;  Major  Serpa 
Pinto ;  Clement  M.  Royds,  Esq.,  j.p. ;  Captain  Henry  diaries  Reynolds,  V^th 
Regiment ;  William  Henry  Rodd,  Esq. ;  John  Ross,  Esq. ;  T,  H.  Sanderson,  Esq. ; 
Dudley  £.  Saurin,  Esq.;  Captain  William  Shepherd,  B.E. ;  R.L.Stourbridge  Smyth, 
S9q.,B.A. ;  Captain  Daniel  Wodcott  Stephens;  Henry  Curtis  StochUy,  Esq. ;  Martin 
J. Button,  jun.t  Esq.;  Francis  Swanty,  Esq. ;  Frank  Tayler,Esq.;  Colonel  George 
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Cadogan  Tliomson ;  Colonel  Forcstier  W.  E.  Walker,  c.3. ;  Gerald  Waller,  Esq, ; 
Edivard  Wheeler,  Esq, ;  John  Sheldon  Wilkinson,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant  Lucien 
N.  B.  Wyse, 

The  paper  read  was — 

"  On  the  Arctic  Campaign  of  1879  in  the  Barents  Sea."    By  Captain  Albert  H. 
Markham,  b.x.     Printed,  with  discussion,  ante,  p.  1. 


TJiird  Meeting,  ^th  December,  1879.— Tho  Eight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  NoRTHBBOOK,  a.o.8.1.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Elections. — General  Sir  John  Miller  Adye,  k.c.b.  ;  John  Thomas  Arundel, 
Esq, ;  Montague  J,  M.  Flint,  Esq, ;   Edward    Wildy  Johns,  Esq, ;   Rev.  Joseph 
Jordan,    if.A. ;    Charles    J.    Longman,  Esq,;    Captain  H,    S.    G.  Miles,  lOlst 
Regiment ;  Marcus  William  Mott,  Esq, ;  J.  C,  Rounding,  Esq, ;  Arthur  TFiTZtam 
Charles  Shean,  Esq, ;  Matthew  Tait,  Esq, ;  George  Todd,  Esq. ;  James  Muschamp 
Viekers,  Esq, ;  Frank  Wyllie,  Esq, 
The  paper  read  was — 

"  A  Visit  to  Nejd."  By  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt  Paper  and  discussion,  withnmp, 
will  be  published  in  the  February  number. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  FOEEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— November  2l8t,  1879 :  M.  DaudrAe  in  the 
Chair. — A  letter  from  tho  Secretary  of  the  International  African  Association  was 
read,  giving  details  of  the  journey  of  Lieutenant  Cambier  from  Tabora  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Leaving  Tabora  in  May,  he  reached  Karuna  on  the  12th  of  August, 
and  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  chief  of  that  place  for  the  cession  of  a  piece  of 
land  of  several  hundred  acres  as  the  site  of  the  station  of  the  International  Association. 
The  second  Belgian  Expedition  had  reached  Kanyinye,  and  was  following  the  roate 
taken  by  Cameron.  The  Indian  elephants  had  crossed  the  Mgunda  Mkali,  and  had 
been  forty-two  hours  without  drinking  and  thirty-one  hours  without  eating,  march- 
ing  twenty-seven  hours  and  a  half  with  a  load  each  of  1000  lbs.  The  experiment 
of  elephant  carriage  was  considered  likely  to  prove  a  complete  success. — A  letter  was 
read  from  M.  Verminck,  a  merchant  at  Marseilles,  confirming  the  telegraphic  news 
from  Sierra  Leone,  that  his  agents  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier  had  reached  the 
source  of  the  Niger.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  M.  Cortambert  said  tho 
sources  of  the  Niger  were  discovered  by  Major  Laing  in  1822,  but  to  this  M.  Malte- 
Brun  replied  that  grave  doubts  had  arisen  with  regard  to  Major  Laing's  sources,  it 
being  thought  that  these  were  sources  of  one  of  the  affluents  only,  the  principal  head- 
water lying  further  to  the  east  in  the  Kong  Mountains.  ,  Such  being  the  case,  it  was 
desirable  to  await  further  details  of  the  recent  achievement  before  pronouncing  a 
decided  opinion. — Dr.  Hamy  gave  an  account  of  the  scientific  explorations  in  which 
M.  Leon  dc  Cossac  had  been  for  two  years  engaged  on  the  coast  of  California.  This 
traveller  had  made  an  immense  collection  of  Indian  implements  belonging  to  the 
Stone  Age,  which  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  Paris. — M.  TAbb^  Durand 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  decide  on  tho  orthography  of  proper  names 
in  geography. — It  was'announced  that  M.  de  Lesseps  was  about  to  set  sail  on  the  6th 
December  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd :  MM.  Ttirr  and  Wyse  had  returned  to  him  their 
concession  legarding  the  Interoceanic  Canal,  and  he  had  already  paid,  in  accordance 
with  the  clauses  of  the  contract,760,000  francs  to  the  account  of  the  Colombian  Govern- 
ment. M.  Couvreux,  contractor  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  has  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  an  engineer  who  has  spent  two  months  in  investigating  the  country  along  the 
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Panami  line  of  railway,  and  has  returned  to  France.  Five  surveyors  left  on  the  6tli 
November  for  sounding  operations  on  the  isthmus,  and  M.  de  Lesseps  follows  them  with 
<a  party  of  engineers  selected  from  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
and  of  America.  The  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  has  nominated  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  programme  of  observations  useful  to  science,  to  be 
recommended  to  the  engineers  of  the  works.  The  members  of  the  committee  arc : 
HM.  Dumas,  Fayc,  de  Quatrefages,  Daubr^,  Duchartre,  Edm.  Becquerel,  Paris,  et 
D'Abbadie. — As  President  of  the  French  Section  of  the  International  African  Asso- 
'Ciation,  M.  de  Lesseps  announced  that  a  party  of  surveyors  were  about  to  depart  for 
Africa,  to  study  the  proposed  line  of  railway  which  is  to  connect  Algiers  with 
Sen^aL  The  Chambers  had  voted  100,000  francs  to  the  International  African  Asso- 
eiation,  and  M.  de  Brazza  would  soon  leave,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Section,  for  the 
Gaboon,  with  the  object  of  leading  an  expedition  thence  towards  Lake  Chad. — 
If.  Deair^  Chamay  addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  his  recent  journey  to  Java 
and  Australia,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  photographs  projected  and  illuminated  by 
the  electric  light.  He  described  Batavia,  the  famous  Botanic  Garden  of  Buitenzorg, 
mnd  the  gorges  of  the  great  Salak ;  thence  passing  to  the  holy  town  of  Soerakarta, 
the  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  at  the  court,  the 
dances  and  public  ceremonies,  and  lastly,  describing  the  marvellous  ruins  of  Bocroe- 
boedor,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Hindu  art  in  Java.  In  Australia  M.  Chamy  had  visited 
the  towns  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  and  Adelaide ;  he  spoke  also  of  the 
aborigines,  their  legends,  strange  customs,  and  traditions.  In  describing  the  boome- 
lang,  the  curious  missile  weapon  of  the  Australians,  he  compared  its  form  to  that  of 
a  eucalyptus  leaf,  which  he  thought  probably  had  first  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
nvag^s,  and  attributed  the  return  movement  of  the  missile  in  the  air  to  its  helicoidal 
aorface  and  the  rotatory  movement  given  in  throwing  it.  M.  Chamy  illustrated  this 
-explanation  by  throwing  strips  of  cardboard  shaped  in  the  same  way,  an  experiment 
which  succeeded  perfectly. 

December  5th,  1879 :  M.  Daubb^e  in  the  Chair. — ^The  President  announced  the 
death  of  M.  Charles  Hertz,  one  of  the  most  active  and  sincerely  respected  members 
of  the  Society.  He  was  member  of  the  Central  Committee  and  first  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Commercial  Geography  of  Paris,  and  had  recently  been 
■engaged  in  editing  the  voluminous  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
•Congress. — ^It  was  announced  that  the  French  Section  of  the  International  African 
Association  has  decided  to  establish  two  stations,  one  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa 
.and  the  other  on  the  Ogow^,  the  latter  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 
Brazza. — Lieutenant  Wyse  announced  his  approaching  departure  for  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  promised  to  keep  the  Society  informed  of  the  surveys  and  observations 
which  he  intended  to  make  in  connection  with  the  Interoceanic  CanaL — A  letter  was 
iread  finom  M.  Huber,  now  travelling  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  It  was  dated  November 
2nd,  from  34°  4'  N.  lat,  35°  8'  E.  long.  (Paris),  and  announced  that  the  traveller  was 
journeying  in  company  of  the  tribe  of  Houallas  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  plateau 
of  El  Hamad,  whence  he  would  continue  his  way  towards  the  Juf. — The  despatches 
of  MM.  Zweifel  and  Moustier  were  then  read,  respecting  their  discovery  of  the 
aource  of  the  Niger.  M.  Verminck,  the  Marseilles  merchant,  who  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  expedition,  had  chosen  two  of  his  employes  above-named  to  carry  it  out. 
M.  Zweifel  had  been  agent  at  Kotombo,  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  M.  Moustier  held  a 
eimilar  positicm  at  Bok^  on  the  River  Nunez.  Both  were  well  qualified  for  such  a 
mission  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country ;  M.  Zweifel  being  also  acquainted  with  the 
prindpal  native  languages.  Instruments,  maps,  and  some  necessary  books  were 
lapplied  to  ihem,  besides  letters  of  credit  on  all  the  correspondents  of  M.  Verminck. 
On  the  30th  of  May,  1879,  M.  Verminck  addressed  to  the  two  travellers  his  last  letter 
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of  insLructioDS*  Immediately  on  its  receipt,  they  engaged  tlie  neceaaary  guides  and 
interpreters  besides  some  fifty  porters,  and  the  oxf^itioQ  etarted  from  Port  Loko  on  the 
11th  of  July,  On  the  25th  they  reached  Big-Bouinbftj  capital  of  the  Limbahs,  The 
traTellers  wrote  fmm  this  place,  stating  that  the  route  followed  so  far  waa  a  little  to 
the  south  of  tliat  of  Mr.  Winwtxxi  Reade»  and  passed  through  a  cmintry  containing 
very  few  treea,  being  chiefly  clothed  with  bushes,  the  foreat  having  been  cot  down 
since  Mr.  Reade'B  time.  On  the  16th  of  August  they  arrived  at  Falaba.  Their 
plans  here  were  facilitated  by  an  unexpected  political  event,  viz.  the  recent  alliance  of 
the  king  of  Falaba  with  the  Komnkoa  of  the  district  in  which  the  sources  are 
situated.  The  two  travellers  consequently  not  only  found  the  usual  obstacles  cleared 
away,  but  obtained  much  information  regarding  the  situation  of  the  sources  them- 
selves  from  some  Koninko  ciiiefs  then  on  a  visit  to  Falaba.  According  to  them, 
there  were  three  separate  streams  which  lower  down  flowed  into  a  small  lake,  from 
which  they  oraert^ed  as  one  river,  the  Joliba.  The  travellers  seem  to  have  met  witli 
great  difficulties  in  reaching  the  placea  thus  iudicated ;  but  they  wrote  a  brief  letter 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  stating  that  they  had  visited  the  sources,  and  particularly  tiiat 
of  the  Tembi,  the  principal  of  the  small  streams  which  unite  lower  down.  They  were 
prevented  from  following  the  river  downward,  owing  to  a  native  war  in  that  direc- 
titn. — The  General  Secretary  read  a  letter  which  had  been  written  in  May  1834  to- 
Marshal  Soult,  then  Minister  of  War,  by  Count  de  Kav allies,  in  which  the  latter 
strongly  urged  upon  the  French  Government  the  conquest  of  Timbuctu. — A  commu- 
Dication  was  then  read  on  the  people  of  Annam  and  Cochin-China,  by  M.  Tran  Nguou 
Hauh. 

Imperial  Qeoi^aphical  Society  of  St  Peteriburg.  — Octok^r  15tii:  M. 
Sehesof,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — ^A  report  on  geographical  work  connected 
with  the  Society  which  had  been  performed  during  the  vacation,  was  read  by  the 
Secretiry,  Passing  rapidly  in  review  the  Nordenskiold  Exiwdttion,  the  inbonrs  of 
the  Meteorological  Station  at  Xovaya  Zemlya  under  M.  Tiaguine,  aud  the  joorneya 
of  Prejevttlsky,  Potanin,  Alferaki  and  P^vtsof,  he  entered  into  some  details  regarding 
the  imjKjrtant  Central  Asian  Railway  Expedition,  which  was  organised  at  Samara 
early  in  the  summer,  and  in  wliich  the  Society  was  represented  by  M,  Maief.  The 
party  first  explored  the  line  between  KaratougaT  and  Tashkend  and  Samarkand-  AU 
the  members  of  the  Expedition  afterwards  met  together  on  the  29th  of  July  at 
Samarkand,  and  then  Agreed  on  the  following  division  of  lalxiur  in  their  further 
Operations,  which  were  to  commence  on  the  5th  of  August: — Count  Kostovtsef, 
MM.  Liapunofj  Sorokin,  Mousketof,  Karaziu,  and  two  telegraph  employ^  were  to 
proceed  in  the  dlrtctlon  of  Karchi  in  order  to  see  the  Emir  and  inform  him  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Expedition;  the  other  members^,  viz.  MM.  Sokolovsky,  Simakof^ 
Maief,  Lounkcvltch,  Kreitschmer^  Valitsky,  and  Pclzniann  were  to  travel  in  the 
direction  of  Eitab,  Sbaar,  Yartube  and  Kultfiminar,  where  they  were  to  await  the 
return  of  the  first  party. — The  Exi>edition  were  to  traverse  Declian^  Yurchi,  Saryosio, 
Reigar,  Duchambe,  and  Baldjonak,  and  thence  follow  the  Paudje  River  throughout  its 
whole  length.  At  Hazretimam  they  were  to  meet  Captain  Zoubof  who  had  taken 
the  Petro-Alexandrofak  route  at  Kobndjan  by  way  of  the  Oxus.  By  the  25th  of 
July  M.  Zoubof  was  within  nine  miles  of  Shirabad,  iiaving  studied  the  Oxus 
through  its  whole  course;  all  that  then  remained  for  tho  Exfjedition  to  do  was  to 
oxpLire  the  old  beds  of  the  Oxus,  now  dried  up^  wliich  are  est^eciftlly  apparent  from 
C hard] ui.— The  Society  had  received  a  telegram  from  the  chief  of  the  Kxpalition, 
datctl  August  22nd,  announciug  that  the  routes  from  Djam  to  Karchi  and  from  Kitab 
to  Bhaar  had  been  explored,  as  also  thoae  fnun  the  Iron  Gates  to  the  niins  of  Termea 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. — Tho  Secretary  next  spoke  of  variona  ethnological 
researches  that  had  been  made  by  dilTerent  travellers,  including  thews  of  M,  Miklukho* 
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Maclay,  in  the  Eastern  Archipolago,  whence  he  had  proceeded  to  Australia  and 
Polynesia. — ^A  paper  was  then  read  on  the  International  Conference  at  Hamhurg  in 
October  last,  on  Scientific  Research  in  the  Polar  Begions,  by  M.  Lenz. 

Oec^praphieal  Society  of  Leipzig. — 29th  November,  1879  :  Professor  Zibkel, 
President,  in  the  Chair. — The  President  announced  the  publication  of  the  annual 
Tolume  of  the  Society,  which  contains  the  following  contributions  by  Members  :— 
I>r.  O.  Kuntse,  On  the  Erroneous  Application  of  the  term  Species  in  the  science  of 
Botany ;  Dr.  Jung,  On  the  Climate  of  Australia ;  Dr.  Obst,  On  the  International 
CSoDgiess  of  Commercial  Oeography  at  Paris ;  Dr.  Pechuel-Loesche,  On  the  Euilu 
River,  surveyed  by  him  during  his  explorations  on  the  Loango  Coast.  An  excellent 
Hap  of  the  Kuilu,  by  E.  Debes,  accompanies  the  paper. — The  following  papers  were 
then  read : — **  On  the  attempts  at  Colonisation  made  at  various  times  in  Costa  Rica 
by  German  Immigrants,*'  by  Dr.  Polakowsky,  of  Berlin,  and  "  On  the  voyage  and 
wreck  of  the  steamer  A.  E,  Nordenskiold,  sent  by  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  to  the  aid  of  the 
Swedish  Arctic  Expedition,*'  by  Baron  von  Danckelmann  (meteorologist  of  the 
NordaakiSH), 
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EUROPE. 
SparkeSy  E.  J.— The  Riviera :  Sketches  of  the  Health  Resorts  of  the  North  Medi- 
terranean Coast  of  France  and  Italy  from  Hy^res  to  Spezzia,  with  chapters  on  the 
general  Meteorology  of  the  District,  its  Medical  Aspect  and  Value,  &c.    London 
(Churchill) :  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  414,  price  85.  6c?. 

ASIA. 
Ball,  v.— Jangle  Life  in  India :  or  the  Journeys  and  Journals  of  an  Indian  Oeolo- 
gist.    London  (De  la  Rue) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  720,  pis.,  map,  price  IZ.  5«. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  notice  like  the  present  to  do  justice  to  the  immense 
amount  of  information  on  geological,  geographical,  ethnological,  zoological,  and 
botanical  subjects  contained  in^this  large  volume,  which  practically  contains 
the  diaries  kept  by  its  author  during  his  work  on  the  geological  survey  of  India 
since  1864,  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of  Western  Bengal  and  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  parts  of  Biluchistan  and  Afghani- 
stan, Ac.  It  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  earnest  work,  to  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  which  the  popular  title  affords  no  true  index.  The  appendices 
contain,  beside  other  matter,  a  i>aper  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  stone 
implements  in  India  (with  special  plates),  lists  (with  observations)  of  mammals 
ana  birds  occurring  in  the  area  between  the  Ganges  and  Grodavari,  and  in  the 
AnHaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  and  an  annotated  list  of  jungle  products  used 
as  food  in  Chutia  Nagpur.  A  double  Index  facilitates  reference  to  the  numerous 
localities  and  facts  described  and  recorded ;  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated  by 
engravings  from  photographs  by  Captain  J.  Waterhouse,  Captain  Murray,  and 
Mr.  Pep^,  and  by  a  map  (64  miles  to  the  inch)  of  parts  of  Western  Bengal  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  showing  actual  and  proposed  railroads,  coalfields,  &c. 

Clarke,  F.  C.  H* — Statistics  and  Geography  of  Russian  Turkestan.      London 
(Harrison)  :  1879,  fo.,  pp.  110. 

This  publication  of  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster-General's  De- 
partment, Horse  Guards,  is  a  compilation  by  Major  Clarke,  almost  entirely  from 
KnsBian  sources  (the  chief  of  which  are  indicated).  In  an  Appendix,  Colonel 
MaiefTs  account  of  Hissar  is  translated  ;  this  country,  though  a  dependency  of 
Bokhara,  is  of  importance  from  its  intervening  between  Russian  Turkistan  and 
the  northern  provinces  of  Afghanistan.    An  appendix  by  Captain  L.  Marshall 
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contains  Routes  compiled  by  Colonel  Maieff  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  journey 
in  Southern  Bokhara  in  1878,  translated  from  the  'Journal  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographical  Society*  for  1878  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  361-386). 

India. — Abstract  of  the  Reports  of  the  Surveys,  and  of  other  Geographical  Opera- 
tions in  India  for  1877-78.  London  (Allen,  Stanford,  Triibner,  Whittingham^ 
Thacker) :  1879,  large  8vo.,  pp.  83,  price  Is,  6d, 

This  official  work  records  the  process  in  the  Marine,  Land,  Geological,  and 
Archaeological  Surveys,  and  the  work  done  in  Meteorology,  and  on  the  Stap 
tistical  Survey  and  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.  A  paper  on  Trans-frontier 
Explorations  by  C.  E.  D.  Black  discusses  various  recent  geographical  operations 
and  discoveries  in  Afghanistan  (including  a  list  of  passes  from  Multan  to 
Candahar,  by  Major  Kaverty),  Chitral,  Hundes,  Kumaun  and  Garhwal,  the 
Miri  and  Mishmi  Hills,  and  the  Tibetan  portion  of  the  Sanpo. 

AFRICA. 
Bmgsch  Bey,  Henii. — Dictionnaire  G^ographique  de  I'Ancienne  £gypte :  conte- 
nant  par  ordre  alphab^tique  la  Nomenclature  compar^e  des  Noms  propres  g^ogra- 
phiques  qui  se  rencontrent  sur  les  Monuments  et  dans  les  Papyrus,  notamment 
les  Noms  des  Prefectures  et  de  leurs  Chefs-lieux,  des  Temples  et  Sanctuaircs,  des 
Yilles,  Bourgs  et  N^ropoles ;  des  Mers,  du  Nil  et  de  scs  embouchures,  des  Lacs, 

Marais,  Canaux,  Bassins  et  Ports,  des  Valines,  Grottes,  Montagues,  des  lies  et 
llots,  (fee.    Leipzig  (Hinrichs) :  1879,  fo.,  pp.  1420.     (Dulau :  price  21Z.) 

This  gigantic  autographic  publication,  of  which  the  first  part  was  noticed  in 
our  *  Proceedings  *  for  1879,  p.  405,  is  now  completed.  The  subject  has  occupied 
its  author  for  twenty  years,  and  comprises  upwards  of  3600  geographical  names. 

Bnchliolz,  B. — Reinhold  Buchholz'  Reisen  in  West-Afrika,  nach  seinen  hiuter- 
lassenen  Tagebiichern  und  Briefen.  Nebst  einem  Lebensabriss  des  Verstorbcnen 
von  Carl  Heinersdorff.  Leipzig  (Brockhaus) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  263,  map,  woodcuts. 
(Dulau :  price  6».) 

The  late  Dr.  Buchholz,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
visited  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  for  Natural  History  purposes,  in  1872,  his  area  of 
work  extending  from  Accra  to  some  distance  up  the  Ogow^,  and  including 
various  minor  expeditions  in  the  Cameroons  region,  and  to  St  Thomd  and  I.  do 
Principe.  At  the  end  of  1876  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  commenced  to  work 
out  his  materials,  but  died  in  April  1876.  The  present  account  of  his  expe- 
riences in  equatorial  West  Africa  is  put  together  from  his  diaries  and  letters, 
and  contains  much  information  on  the  distribution,  &c.,  of  the  special  objects  of 
the  deceased  author's  study.  The  map  (scale  1 : 6,000,000)  includes  the  coast 
from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ogow^. 

LnZ)  E.— Von  Loanda  nach  Kimbundu.  Ergebnisse  der  Forschungsreise  im  iiqua- 
torialen  West-Afrika  (1875-1876).  Wien  (Holzel):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  219,  maps, 
pis.    (JDulau :  price  7«.) 

Lieutenant  Lux  accompanied  the  third  German  West-coast  Expedition  as 
geographer,  having  also  charge  of  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions. He  arrived  at  San  Paulo  de  I-K)auda  early  in  May  1875,  went  by  ship  up 
the  Quanza  to  Dondo  (usually  confounded  with  the  neighbouring  Cambambe  in 
maps),  and,  after  staying  there  some  three  weeks,  started  for  the  interior.  His 
route  from  Dondo  was  to  the  north  of  the  Quanza,  through  the  Pungo  n'  Dongo 
range  to  Malange,  where  he  stayed  a  month,  from  which  he  made  two  short 
excursions  northwards.  Striking  cast  across  the  Cuiji,  he  arrived  at  Sanza,  and 
thence  turned  across  the  Talamongonga  range  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  cutting 
the  head  waters  of  the  Liihi  and  various  other  affluents  of  the  north-flowing 
Quango,  and  reaching  nearly  as  far  south  as  Bomba.  Then  striking  north-cast 
across  the  Mossamba  range,  he  arrived  at  Kimbundu,  after  crossing  the  Cuilo, 
Peso,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Luembo.    After  a  stay  of  some  three  weeks  in 
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Kimbondu,  the  author  returned  to  Sanza  by  another  route,  crossing  the  same 
ranges  and  rivers  as  on  his  jonmey  from  that  place,  but  in  a  more  northerly 
directioii,  and  visiting  Gassala  and  Feira  on  the  way.  Some  particulars  are 
given  of  Dr.  Pogge*s  part  in  this  expedition^  with  various  details  on  ethnological 
and  economical  subjects,  some  of  which  are  figured. 

The  appendix  contains  lists  of  goods  and  porters  for  the  journey  from 
Malange  to  Kimbundu  and  back,  with  prices  at  Malan(:;e ;  an  itinerary  of  the 
northern  and  southern  routes  from  Kimbundu  to  the  Muata  Tanvo's  at  Mus- 
sambe;  astronomically  fixed  positions  for  Dondo,  Piingo  n*  Dongo,  Malange, 
SanzBy  Porto  de  Mussessa,  Kimbundu,  the  Quango  crossing  at  Bansa  Gas- 
sange,  M*bongu,  and  Feira;  absolute  heights  for  forty  positions  (Kimbundu 
the  highest,  2055  metres)';  meteorological  observations  in  Loanda  and  Dondo, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  described ;  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Bunda, 
Mossongo,  and  Bailundo  dialects,  with  German  equivalents  (nearly  1000  words). 

The  maps  consist  of  a  plan  of  Dondo  (scale  219  yards  to  the  inch)  with 
elevation  contours,  &c. ;  a  general  map  of  the  country  travei*sod  from  the  coast, 
with  an  extension  to  Mussumbe,  showing  the  northern  and  southern  routes 
(scale  37*8  geographical  miles  to  the  inch);  and  details  and  profiles  of  the 
routes  from  Dondo  to  Sanza,  and  from  Sanza  to  Kimbundu  (scale  3 '20  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  inch). 

Sibree,  James. — ^The  Great  African  Island.    Gbapters  on  Madagascar.    London 
(Trtibner):  1880, 8vo.,  pp.  372,  pis.,  maps,  price  125. 

"  A  popular  account  of  recent  researches  in  the  physical  Geography,  Geology, 
and  Exploration  of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Botany  ;  and  in 
the  origin  and  divisions,  customs  and  language,  superstitions,  folk-lore,  and 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  different  Tribes.  Together  with  Illustra- 
tions of  Scripture  and  Early  Church  History  from  Native  Statists  and  Missionary 
Experience."  This  secondary  title  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  work, 
which  is  practically  an  amplification  of  the  same  author's  book  *  Madagascar 
and  its  People,'  published  in  1870  by  the  Keligious  Tract  Society,  much  added 
information  being  from  the  *  Antananarivo  Annual.'  The  scientific  portion  has 
for  the  most  part  appeared  in  our  own  *  Proceedings '  (from  which  the  map  is 
taken;  see  Oct.  No.,  1879),  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  Folk-Lore  Society,  &c.  The  work  may  be  accepted  as  the  most 
concise  and  reliable  description  of  its  subject  up  to  date. 

AMERICA. 
Amnnateg^,  Higael  Luis. — La  Cuestiou  de  Limites  entre  Chile  i  la  Repdblica 
Aijentina.    Tomo  I.    Santiago  de  Chile  (Imprenta  Nacional)  :  1879,  large  8vo., 
pp.  464. 

The  author  here  gives  the  first  part  of  a  discussion  of  documents  favourable 
as  well  to  the  Argentine  Republic  as  to  Chili  (commencing  with  historical  events 
in  1516),  bearing  upon  the  question  of  boundaries  between  the  two  powers,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  originated  by  the  foundation  of  the  colony  Puerto 
Biilnes  m  Magalhaens  Straits  in  1843  by  Chili,  avowedly  in  the  interests  of 
navigators  of  all  countries,  the  right  to  the  soil  occupied  by  which  colony  was 
first  questioned  by  the  Buenas  Aires  Government  at  the  end  of  1847. 

Horth  America.— ifitats-Unis  et  Canada.  L'Amerique  du  Noni  Pittoresque: 
ouvrage  r^ig^  par  uno  Reunion  d'ficrivains  Amdricains  sous  la  direction  de  W. 
Cnllen  Bryan,  traduit,  rcvu,  et  augment^  par  Benedict-Henry  Revoil.  Paris 
(Quantin) :  1880,  fo.,  pp.  779,  pis.,  map.  {Asher :  price  2L) 
Vidal  Oormaz,  P. — Noticias  del  Desierto  i  sus  Eecursos.  Santiago  (Imprenta 
Nacional)  :  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  21. 

This  little  work,  published  by  the  Chilian  Hydrographic  Office,  contains 
descriptions  collected  from  authorities  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  Antofagasta,  and  the  roads  from  it  to  the  interior,  Caracoles,  and  other  poiuts 
of  the  Atacama  province  (including  the  desert)  of  siK'cial  interest  at  the  present 
time.    Particuku:  attention  is  given  to  the  means  of  intercommunication. 
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Vidal  Oormaz*  F. — AnnanoHiiWgraficodolnHanniicleCliile.    AKo  v.    Santiago 
(Iiiiprenta  Nacioual) :  IBTf^i  large  8vo,»  |sp.  520  &  GO,  pis.,  h^ays. 

Apart  frnii)  tlio  n&iml  liydrttgrapluc  mHterial  (botli  compiled  from  tlie  most 
recent  siraiLir  publications  of  foreit^n  Governments^  drc,  and  ori^Hnal,  as  to 
Chilian  coasts*  and  watersY  this  work  contains  acconuts  of  thu  ex[ilora(ioTis  at 
Skjring  or  Despf  jo  and  of  the  southern  parts  of  Patagonia  by  Captain  Latorro  at 
the  end  of  1877.  An  ap^tendix  by  the  late  Earique  ]bar  Sierra,  who  actx*ni- 
panied  the  expedition  as*  iiahiralist,  contains  accounts  of  the  zo<jlogy  (particuUrly 
Inferring  to  the  birds)  and  bataiiy  of  various  fH)ints  in  the  Straits  of  Magallanes, 
and  of  the  river  and  lake  of  Sta,  Cruz^  the  river  Gallej;;gH,  and  oilier  parts  of 
South  Pataj;onia  (of  which  a  map  ia  given),  witli  ethnological  data  and  a 
Pata^onian  vocabulary.  Some  climatolo;rical  and  lueteorologiail  observationa 
on  Valdivia,  and  bkforical  accuunts  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Straits  of 
Magalldnes  and  the  dij*coverei*fi  and  first  explurera  of  the  west^^rn  coasts  of  Chile, 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  anion?  the  n on- professional  contenb*  of  tim  volume. 
The  account  of  Valdivia  is  ilkiatmied  l>y  the  first  sheet  of  a  map  («calc 
1 ;  40,0'ciO)  o\  the  river  of  that  iiHmt%  with  it^  allluentB, 

— — ,  K.— Jeografia  NAtitIca  de  Bolivia.     Santiago  (Impreota  Kacional) : 

1ST9,  8vo.,  pp*  Z5f  ma[». 

Contains  no  aiibatantial  modification  of  the  first  publication  in  vol  ii.  of  tho 
*  Aniiario  Hidrografico  de  la  Marina  de  Chile  * ;  the  map  and  a<ldtd  notes,  how- 
ever^  bring  the  subject  up  to  date.     The  introduction  gives  a  general  sketch  of 
,  Bolivia,  atid  e»|]Ocittlly  of  Atacatna.  the  hotly  of  the  xvoik  bt^ing  confined  to  the 

littoral  region.     The  map  (scale,  1  : 1,OOC»^000),  liast^d  ujxm  Vilhiumivn,  covers 
tho  disputed  arca»  including  from  22°  to  25^^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
I  Atacama  Salinas,  with  insets  on  a  larger  scale  refeiriug  to  Algodon,  Cobija, 

and  Antofag£\5ta. 

Vivian,  A.  PeEdarves,— Wanderings  in  the  Western  Land.     London  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) ;  1879,  8vo.,  pj\  42G»  nmi>a,  pis.,  price  18j. 

An  account  of  a  totir  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmawick, 
Canada,  and  the  Western  States  to  Calitornia  (chiefly  in  Colorado),  undertaken 
for  sporting  |turix>ses,  but  containing  nniny  oUervations  on  economical,  political, 
geologicjil,  and  other  |»<jints.  One  of  the  maps,  scale  15  miles  to  the  inch,  shows 
the  author's  tnive!s  in  the  British  North  American  Colonies;  the  other,  45 
miles  to  the  incJi,  gives  in  colours  the  different  formations  from  Colorado  to  the 
Pacific 

AUSTHALASIA, 
Haast,  Julius  Vou.— Cleohigy  of  the  proviuoes  of  Canterbury  and  Weatkud,  New 
Zealand.     A  lte|K>rt  comprising  the  results  of  Official  Ex[>lorations.    Christchurck 
('  Times  *  Oflice) :  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  4^0,  map,  sections,  pis. 

Inde|Ksndently  of  the  purely  geol[>gic4il  part  of  this  Report,  it  contains  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  authors  explorations  from  the  commenceinent  of  the 
survey,  containing  much  infornuuion  on  the  physical  Geogra|>hy»  Zoology,  and 
Botany  of  the  country,  especially  descriptive  of  the  Southern  Aljus,  Part  ii., 
pp.  172-235,  is  specially  devoted  to  Physical  Gcngraphy,  and  discusses  the 
orographical  foatures,  iilacien*,  rivers,  lakes,  and  plains  in  detail.  Some  of  the 
plates (trom  photographij) illustrate  the  salient  physical  features  with  remarkable 
effect  and  apparent  fidelity.  The  map  (scale,  id  milei  to  the  inch)  is  purely 
geological 

ARCTIC. 
Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gr^^nland,  udgivue  af  Commissionen  for  Ledclsen  af 
de    geologiske    og    geogrsiphiske    Under3<|»gelser    i    Gri^nland,      F<^rste  Hefte. 
Kji^benhavn  (neitzol):  1^7^,  8vo.,  pp.  195,  coloured  pis.,  wocadcuts,  maps. 

This  first  series  of  Memoirs  on  Greenland,  jniblished  by  tho  Coramis- 
sion  tor  conducting  geological  and  gw>gra[)hical  rtscarcht^s  in  that  country, 
contains:— 1,  llejxjrt  by  the  Coinmissioners  Jolinstrup,  Ihivn,  and  Kink,  to 
the  Danish  Minister  of  the  Interior  on   the   oiterationa   in  1876,  1877,  and 
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1878 ;  2,  Account  of  Lieutenant  J.  A.  D.  Jensen's  expeditions  in  South 
Gieeulaod  in  1878;  3,  Greological  observations  on  the  West  Coast  b}*^  A. 
Kornerup;  4,  Notes  by  J.  Lange  on  the  plants  collected  by  Konierup  in  1878, 
and  by  Komerap  on  organic  lite  upon  the  eastern  Nunatak  ;  5,  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  observations  by  Jensen,  and  notes  on  Atmospheric  phenomena 
in  West  Greenland  and  over  the  North  Atlantic  at  the  end  of  July  1878,  by 
K.  Ho£EiDcyer.  Ilie  Commissioner  Johnstrup  also  gives  (in  French)  an  abstract 
of  the  results  of  the  recent  scientific  researches  on  the  west  coast  and  the  con- 
tioeutal  ioe  of  Greenland,  with  historical  remarks  upon  earlier  elucidations  of 
tlie  geography  and  geology  of  the  country. 

Ajs  regards  the  investigations  forming  the  special  subject  of  this  Report, 

those  undertaken  by  Steenstrup  in  1876  in  the  district  of  Julianshaab,  and  by 

him  and  Jensen  in  1877  in  that  of  Frederikshaab,  are  already  tolerably  well 

known,  resulting  in  the  preparation  of  a  geological  map  covering  80  square 

miles,  a  map  of  the  ramifications  of  the  fjords  and  margins  of  the  continental 

ioe,  the  fixing  of  a  great  number  of  heights,  and  the  discovery  and  mensuration 

of  various  Norsk  ruins.  Steenstrup's  work  in  the  north  of  Grejnlaud  commenced 

in  1878,  and  still  in  progress,  has  as  yet  resulted  in  an  exploration  of  the  almost 

entirely  unknown  peninsula  of  Statenhuk  (between  Umauak  and  Upernivik),  a 

stndy  of  the  miocene  formations  of  the  Niigsuak  peninsula,  and  observations  on 

the  glaciers  of  Umanak  fjord.    But  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the  details  of 

the  penetration  by  Jensen  and  Kornerup  in  1878,  to  the  Nunatak  elevations  of 

the  interior,  of  which  a  brief  account  was  given  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Kink's  paper 

read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  reported  in  the  last  vol. 

of  our '  Proceedings,*  p.  736.    Illustrations  of  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and 

diagrams  of  ice  and  rock  formations,  accora{)anied  by  descriptions  of   the 

moraines  now  known  to  exist  in  Greenland,  with  other  glacial  phenomena,  are 

given.    Qlie  maps  are  of  the  west  coast  from  Godthaab  to  Tiningnertok  (one 

showing  elevations,  sites  of  ruins,  &c.,  and  the  other  geological  formations),  and 

of  the  course  of   the  inland   ice    from  the  Nunataks  to  the  edge  of  the 

Fiederikshaab  glacier,  with  the  fjords  to  the  north. 

GENERAL. 
Bnnbory,  E.  H.— A  History  of  Ancient  Geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
from  the  earliest  Ages  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     London  (Murray) : 
1879,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  666  &  743,  20  maps,  price  2Z.  28. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  supply  an  historical  review  of  its  subject  as  a 
whole,  for  English  readers,  who  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  German  treatises  now  considerably  behind  the  times  in  consequence  of 
increased  critical  and  physical  knowledge,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  separate 
articles  on  details  of  particular  localities  or  dates.  Physical  and  mathematical 
geography  are  here  included  with  the  descriptive  and  historical  aspects,  so  that 
the  absolute  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  at  every  successive  period  is 
capable  of  immediate  appreciation.  The  author  considers  that  his  work  forms 
in  some  degree  a  supplement  to  Smith's  Dictionaries  of  Ancient  Biography  and 
Geography.  The  numerous  maps  are  intended  to  bring  before  the  reader  the 
genoal  outline  of  the  gec^graphical  systems  formed  by  successive  writers,  so  far 
as  may  be  extracted  from  their  writings  alone.  They  represent  the  Wanderings 
of  Ulysses,  the  World  according  to  Hecatagus  and  Herodotus,  Scy  thia  according 
to  the  latter  historian,  Hanno's  Pcriplus,  the  marches  of  Xenophon  and  Alex- 
ander in  Asia  Minor,  the  ofDerations  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Alexander's  campaigns  in  Asia  and  India,  the  World  according  to  Eratosthenes, 
Caesar^s  wars,  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  Germany,  the  World  according  to 
Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraaan 
Sea,  the  World  according  to  Dionysius  Pericgetes  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  British 
Isles  and  North- Western  Africa  according  to  Ptolemy. 

Sodmailf  0.  Sutherland. — A  Voyage  round  the  World  in  500  days,  with  details 
.  .  ,  ,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal  parts  to  be  visited,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  and  all  particulars  connected  with  the  undertaking.  London 
(Mackie,  Brcwtnall  &  Co.) :  1879,  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  map,  pis.,  price  28.  6d. 
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Oliver  and  Boyd's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  Deficriptire  and  Statis- 
tical, with  Etymological  Notices;  being  a  Ge<^raphical  Dictionary  for  popular 
use.  Edinburgh  (Oliver  &  Boyd)  and  London  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.) :  1879^ 
sq.  8vo.,  pp.  462,  32  coloured  maps,  price  6«.  6c?. 

P£Elff,  F.— Der  Mechanismus  dor  Gebirgsbildung.  Heidelberg  (Winter) :  1880^ 
8vo.,  pp.  143,  woodcuts.    (  Williams  «fe  Norgate :  price  5«.) 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J,  Coles,  Map  Curator  e.g.s.) 
EUROPE. 
Bavarian  General  Staff. — Gcneralstabskarte  von  Bayem.      Scale  1 :  25,000  or 
2*9  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.    Photolitho.    Sheets :  15,  Markleuthen  (East 
and  West),  22,  Tirschenreuth  (East  and  West),  36,  Preimt  (East),  47  Dietfurt 
(West),  70  Dachau  (East  and  West),  83  Wolfrathshauscn  (East).    1«.  6<f.  per 
sheet,    (Vulau,} 
Depot  des  Fortifications. — Carte  de  la  France.    Scale  1:500,000  or  6*8  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.    D4p6t  des  Fortifications,  1879.    Sheet  II.  "  Lille,"" 
1«.    (Dulau,) 

This  is  the  first  sheet  published  of  this  map,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
late  Paris  Exhibition,  and  is  based  upon  that  of  the  D^p6t  de  la  Guerre 
1 :  80,000 ;  it  is  printed  in  four  colours,  and  will  be  completed  in  15  sheets,  one 
of  which  is  the  title.  Besides  Franco  it  embraces  the  bordering  countries,  as  is^ 
exemplified  in  this  sheet  "  Lille,"  which  comprises  London,  Boulogne,  Dunkirk, 
Amiens,  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  Bruges,  Tournay,  Gand,  &c. 

Erdmann,  Professor  A.— Sveriges  Geologiska  Undersokning.  Scales  1 :  50,000 
or  1*4  inch  to  a  geographical  mile,  and  1 :  200,000  or  2' 7  geographical  miles  to- 
an  inch.  Sheets:  Lessebo,  Olmestad,  Liuderod,  Hjulsjo,  Norrkoping,  and  Moja. 
Stockholm,  1879.    (Dtdau,) 

Petry,  — .— Uebersichtskarte  der  Stadt  Dortmund,  1879.  Scale  1 :  10,000  or  7-JJ 
inches  to  a  geographical  mile.    Chromolith.    Dortmund.    45.  Qd,    (^Dulau.) 

Pmssian  Government. — Gcneralstabskarte  von  Preussen.  Scale  1 :  100,000  or 
1*3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Berlin,  1879.  Engraved  and  coloured. 
Sheets:  G  No.  25,  Neustadt  in  Westproussen,  39  Lupow,  59  Kummelsburg,. 
97  Tempelburg,  117  Callies,  118  Doutsch-Krone,  141  Nakel,  258  Fritzlar.  H  25S 
Melsungen.    1«.  6d.  per  sheet.    {Dulau,) 

Karte  der  Umgegend  von  Thorn.  Scale  1:25,000  or  2*9  inches  to  a  geo- 
graphical mile.  Konigl.  preuss.  Landesaufnahme  1876.  Herausgegeben  1879. 
4  sheets,  chromolith.    Schropp,  Berlin.     8«.     {Dulau.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
6-incll— County  Maps : — 

Englakd  and  Wales  :  Denbigh,  No.  3,  28.  6df.    Sussex,  No.  64,  2s.  6c?. 
Ibeland  :  Cavan,  Nos.  2,  2s. ;  8,  2s. ;  3,  2s.  6^. ;  4,  2s.,  revised.    Westmeath^ 
Nos.  30,  2s.  6d  ;  31,  2s.  6c?. ;  36,  2s.  Gd. ;  37,  2s. ;  38,  2s.  6d.,  revised. 
25-incll — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Berks :  Childrey,  13  sheets,  35s.  Gd, ;  Compton  Beau- 
champ,  9  sheets,  24s. ;  Letcombe  Basaett,  11  sheets,  30s.  Gd. ;  Sparsholt,  19 
sheets,  50s.  Gd,  Brecknock :  Ystradfellte,  7  additional  sheets,  17s.  Gd, ; 
Ystradgynlais,  6  additional  sheets,  15s. ;  Defynog,  part  of,  3  sheets,  7s.  Gd. ;. 
Penderyn,  part  of,  5  sheets,  12s.  Gd,  Carmarthenshire :  Llanddensant,  part 
of,  4  slieets,  10s.  Glamorganshire :  Barry,  4  sheets,  10s. ;  Cadoxton  juxta 
Barry,  4  sheets,  lis.  Gd. ;  Alerthyr  Dovan,  8  sheets,  2 Is.  Gd. ;  Penmark,  10 
sheets,  25s. ;  Porthkerry,  5  sheets,  12s.  Gd. ;  St.  Athan,  10  sheets,  25s. ; 
Ystrad-dyfodwg,  1  additional  sheet,  2s.  6(i.    Herts:  Redbourne,  13  sheets,  34s. 
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Town  Plans.—- 

£$GLA>'D :  Staffordshire ;  Hanley,  10  feet  scale,  6  additional  sheets,  12s. 
lULAXD :  County  Glare ;  Ennis,  10  feet  scale,  24  sheets,  485« 

IndaMap:— 

EsQLAND :  Hants,  2  miles  to  an  inch,  2«.  6d, ;  with  Area  Book,  Is,  Qd.    (Sta7i~ 
ford^  ayent,) 

ASIA. 
InJJMt  GoYenunent  Surveys. — Chingleput  and  Madras  Districts  :  Map  of  the 
Gbiogleput  and  Madras  Districts.     Eednced  from  the  Revenue  Survey  Maps. 
Chepank,  1874.   Scale  2  miles  to  an  inch.   On  3  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  hy 
27.  With  a  list  of  taluqs ;  their  population ;  chief  towns ;  areas  under  Govern- 
ment, zemindari,  &c. ;  extent  of  wet  and  dry  cultivation. — ^Map  of  the  Chingleput 
Tdoq,  Chingleput  District.    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  com- 
pleted in  1873.   By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  Chepauk,  1874. 
Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch  ;  size  36  inches  hy  66. — Map  of  the  Conjeeveram  Taluq, 
Chingleput  District.    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed 
in  1872.    By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent.  Chepauk,  1874.   Scale 
1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  2  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27.  —  Map  of  the 
Madurantakam  Taluq,  Chingleput  District.      Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the 
Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1873.     By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent   Chepauk,  1874.    Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  2  sheets ;  size  of  each 
40  inches  by  27. — Map  of  the  Trivellur  Taluq,  Chingleput  District.    Reduced 
from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1872.    By  W.  Beaumont, 
Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent    Chepauk,  1874.    Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  2 
sheets;  size  of  each  31  inches  by  36. — Nellore  District:  Map  of  the  Nellore 
District    Reduced  from  the  Revienue  Survey  maps.    Scale  2  miles  to  an  inch. 
On  6  sheets ;  size  of  each  37  inches  by  27.    Chepauk,  1873.    With  a  list  of  the 
taluqs ;  their  population ;  chief  towns  ;  area  under  (Jovemment,  zemindari,  &c.  ; 
and  the  extent  of  wet  and  dry  cultivation. — Map  of  the  Atmakur  Taluq,  Nellore 
District    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  executed  in  1865.    By 
Messra.  W.  Beaumont  and  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.  {sic),  m.a.,  Deputy  Superintendent, 
Revenue  Survey.    Chepauk,  1873.    Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  2  sheets  ;  size  of 
each  40  inches  by  27. — Map  of  the  Darsi  Division  of  the  Venkatagiri  Zemindari,. 
Neilore  District    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  lievenue  Survey  completed  in 
1872.    By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent.    Chepauk,  1874.     Scale 
1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  2  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27. — Map  of  the  Gudur 
Taluq,  Nellore  District  Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed 
in  1866.    By  H.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Deputy  Superintendent     Chepauk,  1873. 
Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.    On  3  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27.     With  a  list 
of  villages. — ^Map  of  the  Kandukur  Taluq,  Nellore  District.    Reduced  from  the 
maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1869.     By  Major  W.  Barber,  33rd 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  Deputy  Superintendent.    Chepauk,  1872.    Scale  1  mile  to 
an  inch.    On  2  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by  27.     With  a  list  of  villages. — 
Map  of  the  Kanigiri  Taluq,  Nellore  District.    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the 
Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1873.     By  Messrs.  (sic)  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a., 
and  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendents,    Chepauk,  1874.    Scale  1  mile 
to  an  inch.   On  4  sheets ;  size  of  each  23  inches  by  23. — Map  of  the  Ongole  Taluq, 
Kellore  District    Reduced  from  the  maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in 
1866.  By  Major  W.  Barber,  33rd  Madras  Native  Infantry,  Deputy  Superintendent. 
Chepauk,  1872.    Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.     On  2  sheets ;  size  of  each  40  inches  by 
27.     With  a  list  of  villages. — Map  of  the  Podil^  Division,  Venkatagiri  Zemindari, 
Nellore  District.    Reduced  from  the  map  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in 
1872.    By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent    Chepauk,  1874.    Scale 
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1  milo  to  an  incB.  On  2  sheets ;  size  of  eacli  38  iDches  by  27.^Map  of  the  Itapnr 
Tahiq,  Nellore  Dislrict.  Efdnoed  fmm  the  mups  of  the  Eevenue  Snrvey  completed 
ill  1866,  By  I'\  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Deputy  SaperintcodenL  Chepank*  1873. 
Scale  1  milo  to  an  inch.  On  2  sheets  ;  size  38  inches  hy  27, — Map  of  portion  of 
Poinr  Division,  Venkatagin  Zemindari,  Nellore  District.  Jicduccd  from  the  maps 
of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1873.  By  W.  Ikauinont,  Ustj.,  Deputy 
SupcriDteiulent.  Cbe]»ank,  lS74.  8cale  1  mile  to  an  inch  ;  siite  40  inches  by  27. 
— Map  of  the  Udayagiri  Taluq,  Nellore  District,  Reduced  from  the  nia[jd  of  the 
Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1873.  By  W,  Be4iumont,  Enq.,  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent. Chepauk,  1874.  Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch.  On  4  sheets ;  size  of  eaoh  25 
inches  by  20. — Map  of  portion  of  VcDkatagiri  Zemindari,  Nellore  District,  Reduced 
from  the  niai^s  of  the  Revenue  Survey  completed  in  1873.  By  W,  Beautnontj 
Esq,,  Deputy  Superintcndeut.  Che[»ftuk,  1874.  Scale  1  mile  to  an  inch  ;  size  35 
inches  hy  30. — Indian  Atlas  Quarter  Sheets.  Sheet  53,  S.E.  Bhopal,  Baitool 
[Betul],  ilushuniialiad  [Hoshangabad],  &c.  Sheet  91,  S.W.  Iktpur,  Balaghat,  &c 
Sheet  D3^  N.W.  fart  of  Bustar  [Bastar], — Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Survey. 
District  Dinajfioi.jr  [DiuagejXd-e].  Sheets  5,  6, 11.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. — Lower 
Provinces  Revenue  Survey.  District  Furee«lpoor  [Furreedixsre].  Sheets  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. — Lower  Provinces  Revenue  Snrvey.  District 
Rungpor  [Eungpore].  Sheets  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
- — North-West  Provinces.  Jaunsar  Bawar,  District  Dehra  Dun.  In  4  Sheetu. 
Sheet  2*  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile. — North-West  Provinces*.  Kimiaun  and 
Garkwal.  Maiidakaui-Alaknanda  River.  Revised  Survey  of  Boundary  between 
North-West  Himalaya  and  Kumann  and  GJarkwal  Surveys,  1878.  Scale  4  miles 
to  1  inch. — North-Weat  Provinces.  Portions  of  Western  Huades  (Chinese)  and 
Tihri  [Tehri]  Garhwal.  Nilaug  and  Oaugotri  Yalleys.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch. 
— Rajimtana  Topographical  Survey.  Half  Degree  Sbeet,  No,  XH.,  South, 
including  Siieets  80^  81, 1^4,  85.  Parts  of  Jodlipore  and  Bickaneer,  Scale  2  miles 
to  1  inch. — Gwalior  and  Central  India  Topographical  Survey.  Scale  1  mile  to 
1  inch.  Part  of  Oodeyporc,  including  the  City.  Sheet  84.^Bhopal  and  Malwa 
Topographical  Survey*  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Parts  of  Bhoial,  Gvvalior, 
Indore,  and  Dewas,  Stieeta  22>  4L  Klmndesh  and  Bombay  Native  States 
Topographical  Survey.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Sheet48  19,  29,  31. — Gueenit 
[Gujarat],  1875-76,  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.  Sheet  32,  Section  1.  Part^  of  the 
Broach  and  Ankk^swar  [Ankleshvar]  Talukaa  of  the  Broach  District,  with  jKJrtions 
of  Rewa  Kauta  [Kantha]  State,  including  the  City  of  Broach  and  the  town  of 
Ankleswar  [Ankleshvar]. — Kattywar  [Katluawar],  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
Sheets  40,  49.  Parts  of  Barda  and  Sorath. — Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India  Preliniinaty  Chart  of  the  Madras  Coast  Series.  Season  1877-78.  Cauvery 
Delta,— The  two  routes  to  Kabul,  viS.  Jellulabad,  and  vi*^  the  Kuram  Valley, 
taken  principally  from  the  surveys  and  n?connaissance«  by  Officers  of  the  Survey 
of  ludia  1878-79.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  Size  44  inches  hy  30.  (Stanford^ 
agtnU) 

NoTE.^ — ^The  names  in  brackets  [  ]  are  authorised  spelliDgs.     Parentheses 
(  )  denote  additions  to  the  titles  by  way  of  explanation, 

InteUigeiice  Branch,  auartermaBter-Generars  Department  :— 

Reconnaissance  Sketch  of  Kabul  and  its  ehvirons,  made  in  1842j  by  Captain 

F.  Abbott,  Bengal  Engineers.    Scale  1 :  15,840  or  4  inches  to  1  mile.  IntoUigpnco 

Bmnch,  Quart ermaster^Generars  Department,  1879. 

Map  of  the  country  around  Kibal  and  Ghaznv,  with  the  routes  leading  to 

India.    Scale  1 ;  250,CMX^  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    1879, 
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Plan  of  the  country  around  Kandahar.  Surveyed  by  Major  Oarden  and 
Captain  P^ton  of  the  Quartermaster-Generars  Department  in  May  1839. 
Scale  1 :  36^00  or  1  inch  to  half  a  geographical  mile.    1879. 

Plan  of  Herat  Fort  Scale  400  feet  to  1  inch.  Lithographed  from  a  copy 
drawn  in  the  Chief  Engineer's  OflBce,  Fort  William,  June  1842,  at  the  Surveyor 
General's  OflSce,  Calcutta.    February,  1879. 

Plan  and  Sections  of  Ghuznee.  Scale  of  Plan  50  yards  to  1  inch.  Scale  of 
Sections  50  feet  to  1  inch.    1879. 

Routes  from  Quetta  and  Kalat-i-Ghilzae,  to  Ghazni.  Scale  1 :  250,000  or 
3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  and  drawn  in  the  Office  of 
Quartermaster-General  in  India.    Simla,  November  1878. 

Map  of  Burmah,  compiled  in  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  September,  1879.  Scale  1:1,000,000  or  13-6  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster  Generars 
Department,  War  Office,  London,  1879. 

AFRICA. 

TTBIWlntnill.  B. — Dr.  W.  Junker's  Reisen  in  Nordost-  und  Central-Afrika.  Blatt 
Ka  1.  Karte  der  Routen  in  den  Mudirien  Lado  und  MakarakA  sowie  in  das 
Qnellgebiet  des  Jet  und  Uelle.  Januar  1877  bis  Februar  1878.  Hit  Benutzung 
eincr  Routenconstruction  von  W.  H  Fritzche  entw.  w.  gez.  von  B.  Hassenstein. 
Scale  1:750,000  or  10*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *Geo- 
graphiache  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1879«  Tafel  23.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
{Dulau.) 

Intellij^ce  Branch,  Quartermaster-Oeneral's  Department:— 

Sketch  Map  of  a  portion  of  the  Transvaal,  showing  Sekukuni's  Territory. 
Scale  1 : 633,600  or  8* 6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     December  1879. 

Sketch  of  the  Lulu  (Leolu)  Mountains,  Sekukuni's  Territory.  Scale 
1 :  253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  and  lithographed 
at  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Quartermaster-Generars  Department^  DeccMnbcr 
1879. 

Xiepert,  Biohard. — Die  SUdliche  Halfte  des  Congo-Beckens.  Zur  Uebersicht  der 
buberigen  Entdeckungsreisen,  insbesondere  derer  von  Dr.  P.  Pogge,  Oberlieut, 
Lax  und  Dr.  H.  ▼.  Barth.  Nach  den  Skizzen,  Aufnahmen  und  Tagebuchem 
dieser  Reisenden  und  alien  veroffentlichen  Materialien  gezeichnet  von  Richard 
Kkpert.  Dietrich  Reimer,  Beriin,  1879.  Scale  1 : 3,000,000  or  41  •  6  geographical 
miles  to  an  inch.    (Z)uZau.) 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  this  map,  the  greatest  interest  attaches 
to  those  portions  of  it  which  show  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  P.  Pogge, 
Oberlieut.  Lux,  and  Dr.  H.  v.  Barth.  Though  each  of  these  explorations 
has  been  the  means  of  filling  up  some  of  the  blanks  which  existed  in  our  maps 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Congo  Basin,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
interest  will  be  centered  on  the  journey  of  Dr.  Pogge,  who  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Quizememe  in  latitude  9°  17'  S.,  and  longitude  23°  8'  E. ;  this  place  has 
never  before  been  visited  by  any  white  man  and  (save  by  name)  was  only  known 
to  very  few  of  the  coloured  traders  of  Bih6.  By  comparing  this  map  with 
Keith  Johnston's  map  of  Africa,  1879,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  much  has 
been  added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  region  by  Dr.  Pogge's  explora- 
tions. The  nearest  approaches  to  the  most  northern  point  in  Molua  reached  by 
Dr.  Pogge,  are  those  of  the  Pombeiros,  who  reached  Kifembo,  30  miles  south 
of  Quizememe,  and  Gra^a,  who  reached  within  10  miles  of  the  latter  place. 
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The  Eastern  portion  of  Molua,  which  was  travelled  over  by  Dr.  Pogge,  and 
which  is  laid  down  in  this  map,  is  entirely  new. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  routes  of  different  travellers  (fourteen  of  which 
are  laid  down  in  this  map)  are  not  distinguished  from  one  another  in  a  more 
decided  manner,  the  tints  in  some  cases  l^ing  so  similar  that  they  would  be  of 
but  little  service  to  any  person  who  had  not  previously  a  somewhat  correct  idea 
of  the  route  followed  by  any  particular  traveller. 

AMEBIGA. 

'TT.S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  :— 

Part  of  Central  Wyoming;  surveyed  in  1877.  Scale  1:253,440  or  3-4 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.      George  B.  Chittenden,  g.e..  Topographical 

Assistant. 

Parts  of  Western  Wyoming,  South-Eastcm  Idaho,  and  North-Eastem  Utah; 
surveyed  in  1877.  Scale  1:253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Henry  Gannet,  u.e..  Topographical  Assistant. 

Parts  of  Western  Wyoming,  and  South-Eastem  Idaho ;  surveyed  in  1877  &  78. 
Scale  1 :  253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  G.  H.  Bechler  and 
Fred.  A.  Clark,  Topographical  Assistants. 

Yellowstone  National  Park;  surveyed  in  1878.  Scale  1:126,730  or  1*7 
geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  Primary  triangulation  by  A.  D.  Wilson. 
Secondary  triangulation  and  topography  by  Henry  Gannet,  u.e. 

Drainage  Map,  showing  portions  of  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  Scale  1 :  500,000 
or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Primary  triangulation  by  A.  D.  Wilson. 
Topography  by  Henry  Gannet,  G.  B.  Chittenden,  G.  B.  Bechler,  and  F.  A* 
Clark.  April  1879.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories.    F.  V.  Hay  den,  U.S.  Greologist  in  charge. 

These  five  maps  are  the  result  of  the  work  'of  the  U.S.  Geol(^cal  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  during  the  years  1877  &  78.  The  map 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  on  a  scale  of  1*7  geographical  mile  to  an 
inch,  with  contour  intervals  of  100  feet.  It  is  intended  that  these  maps  should 
be  coloured  to  show  the  Geology,  &c.,  before  their  final  publication ;  11,000 
copies  of  each  have  been  printed,  1000  copies  on  thick  paper,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  atlas  form  when  the  Geological  and  Economical  sheets  are  completed. 

CHABTS. 
Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  in 
September  and  October  1879. 
No.       Sixe.  Inches. 

882    —  m     =       6*0    England,  south  coast  :—Tamar  river.    Is.  6c?. 

DK 

1559    •—  m    =  various.  Adriatic  sea : — Ports  and  anchorages  in  Istria.    Is.  6d. 

928    DE  m     =      O'lG  Eastern  archipelago  :—Sulu  archipelago  (plans,  Sulu  road- 
stead, Maimbun  and  Lamenusa  anchorages).    2s.  6d. 
„^T/DEand\_         ^.-/Adriatic  sea:— Gulfs  of  Venice  and  Trieste,  from  the 
I  DE  m  / "        .  .    i    mouths  of  the  river  Po  to  Cape  Promontore.    4s.  ' 
•2364     DE  m    =       0*55  Baltic :— Lubeck  bay  and  Femem  belt  (plan,  Trave  river). 

28.  ed. 
'2762    DE  m     =      0*06  Indian  ocean: — Comoro  islands,  with  the  adjacent  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Madagascar  (plans,  Fumboni  bays  and 
road ;  Numa  Choa  anchorage ;  Johanna  road ;  Pomony 
harbour).    2s.  Qd, 
1258      Am    =      0*4    Korea,  west  coast :— Approaches  to  S^ul.    2s. 
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9a      SIff.  Inches. 

rvQ7    M       _       r.. 90 (Africa,  west  coast: — MiJkbosch   point  to  Orange  river 

Wi    -  m    -       u  ^o|     ^^^^  MacDougall  harbour).    Is.  6d. 

DKJm  =      0*8Gl Africa,  west  coast: — St.  Louis  or  Guet-n'dar  anchorage 
TW  =      2 '50 1     and  Senegal  bar.    Goree  road  and  harbour.     Is.  Gd, 
Ko.  1640.  Plan  of  Vy-Py  Hay  removed,  and  plans  of  Hana-Menu,  Uana- 
Jipi,  Hana-Vave,  and  Taa-flu-Ku  added.    No.  1033.  Plan  of  Jurien  bay 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 
j^  Oanoelled  by  No. 

r  New  plan.    Anchorages  on 
1909  St  Nicholas  island,  &c.        ..J        the  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 

[       fomia        1924 

1559  Umago,  port 

1564  Qoieto  and  Cittanova,  ports  ..    I  New  plan.     Ports  and  an- 

1566  Lemo  canale |       chorages  in  Istria    ..      ..     1550 

1568  Pmcmo,  port ' 

^^&7Sgut«"p««;gc::  }  ^ewchart.  Sulu archipelago  9.8 
2«,I^l«y  and  Fe.em  belt  {  ^Tei^u'''^'' ^^^ -^^  2364 
2762  Gbmoro  islands      New  chai-t.    Comoro  islands    2762 

«,« «.  1     J  o  1  /   New  chart.      Approaches  to 

1258  S&al  and  Salee  rivers   ..      ..    \       ^^^^  ^^  ^^.g 

JOOiaUuia  orGueWdar   and   j    ^^S^-J^'^^^^'H:      ^ 
Senegal  bar      |       Qoree  road  and  harbour  ..     1001 

JjASish  Eydrographio  Office.— Gronland  med  Omgivelser,  ifolge  Graah,  Scoresby, 
Giesecke,  Ross,  Parry,  Egede,  Danell,  Hall,  Pickersgill,  Gingo  og  van  Keulen. 
SdJe  1:2,750,000  or  37*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Danish  Hydrographic 
Office,  Copenhagen. 

In  this  chart,  which  was  originally  published  in  1832,  but  which  is  brought 
up  to  date,  some  important  additions  have  been  made  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  east  Coast  of  Greenland,  which  serve  in  some  measure  to  connect  Scoresby's 
most  southern  point  in  69°  N.  (1822)  with  the  most  northern  point  reached  by 
Captain  Graah  of  the  Danish  Navy  in  latitude  65°  18'  N.  (1828).  The  Danish 
schooner  Ingot/j  Captain  Mourier,  which  has  been  stationed  at  Iceland,  having 
sailed  for  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  July  1879,  was  enabled  to  approach  suffi- 
ciently close  to  fix  with  precision  the  positions  of  some  mountains  southward  of 
Sooresby  Land,  which  has  enabled  the  Danish  Hydrographic  Office  to  fill  up,  in 
part,  the  hitherto  existing  blank  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.  On  the 
Charts  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Society,  by  the  Danish  Hydrographic 
Office,  are  laid  down  in  manuscript  the  track  of  the  Ingol/  as  well  as  the 
position  of  the  ice  barrier,  which  latter  corresponds  in  a  very  striking  manner 
with  the  track  of  the  crew  of  the  German  ship  Hansa^  which  was  crushed  in 
the  ice,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  drifted  1100  miles  on  a  field  of  ice, 
between  the  months  of  October  1869  and  May  1870,  at  one  time  approaching 
Tery  dose  to  the  Greenland  coast  in  latitude  67°  N.  Among  other  corrections 
in  this  chart  is  that  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  mountain,  now  called  Mount 
Ins^olf :  it  would  seem  that  in  1786  this  same  mountain  was  seen  by  Admiral 
Lowenom,  but  the  distance  assigned  by  this  officer  appears  to  be  in  error,  as 
from  the  &ct  that  Mount  Ingolf  is  on  the  same  line  of  bearing  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  mountain,  which  has  been  seen  by  both  the  officers,  is  one 
and  the  same ;  and  as  the  Ingolf  actually  sailed  over  the  position  assigned  to 
it  by  Admiral  Lowenom,  it  is  evident  that  that  officer  had  formed  a  wrong 
estimate  of  its  distance. 

Xirine  Survey  of  India.— Charts  Nos.  27,  Verilwal  (Verrole)  roads,  2s.     137, 
.  PrepariB^  North  Channel^  and  entrance  to  Basscin  river,  2s.    1179,  Lacon  Bight 
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NEW  MAPS. 


1 :  170,000,000. 
Victaria-Land, 
1 : 3,000,000, 


30°    S.     BrJ 
30°    N.    Be 
1 :  10,000,C 
Croz«t-lDseln 


to  Lcm  Cliong  PVa,  25.  ll^Jl,  Hajapur  Bay  aritl  Viziadnrg,  2s.  Publiahed  at  tb 
Marine  Survey  Department,  Calcutta,  1879,  under  tlie  direction  of  Comnianda 
A.  D.  Taylor,  i.N*,  SiiperiDtendent  of  Mann©  Survoys. 

ATLASES. 

Steinliauser,  A.^^^  Plane  tea  System  unserer  Sonne  nacli  Littrow*g  nnd 

AtJgal>en  von  A.  Steiiibauser,     Is.  9rf, 
—   -  Die  HimmelB-Planigloben.    Artaria  and  Co*    Vienna,  1879*    Is.  Bd,    (Df^au 

Tlieae  two  sheets  form  a  portion  of  '  Scheda-Steinhauser's  Hand- Atlas  d^ 
neuesten  Geographie  *  24  sheeta,  in  addition  to  vvliich  are  givea  the  fullowin 
mails  of  Mathematical  Geography : — 1,  Die  Himmels-Pianigloben  (ncirdL  und 
atidl,  Halbkugel),  2.  Aequatoriakone  der  Himmelsknc^cd  (Foaitionen  1850  nach 
MiidlcT).  3,  Das  Flancton -System,  4.  Sonne  nnd  Mond,  Mondkarte.  5. 
Erdstellungen,  Ellij-ise  der  Erdbahu.  G.  Projcctionen,  Zusammenstellung  von_ 
mehr  ale  30  Projections-Melhixlen.  " 

StioleFi  Adolf. — Hand -Atlas  iiher  alle  Theile  der  Erde,    Nen  bearbeitet  von 
August  Petermann,   Dr.  Hermann   Berghans  nnd  Carl  Yogel.      10  Lieferung 
Justus  Pcrtbea,  Qotka,  1879*    l!s.     (Stmi/ord,} 

The  contents  of  the  10th  Part  of  the  new  edition  of  Stieler^a  Hand-Atlaa  \ 
as  follows:— No,  11.  Sud-Polar-Karte-     Von  A.  Petermann.      1:40,000,0 
Nebenkarten.        IJbersicht    der     Nord  -  Polar  -  Region  en    bis 
1 1 170,000,000.        Ubersicht    der    Nord- Polar- Pegion en    bis 
Slid  -  Shetland    und    Sud-Gikntiy- Inseln, 
1 :  10,000,000.      Siid-Qeorgien,    1 : 6,000,000. 

Prins  -  Eduard  -  Inaeln,  1 : 3,000,000,         Ken^uelen  -  Inaela 
1 : 2,000,000,   Auckland-Inseln,  1 :  2,000,000.  Wan^kanri-IniJeln,  1 : 2,000,0 
Tristan  da  Cunha-Insei,   1 : 1,000,000,    Insel  New-Amsterdam,  1 : 1,000,0 
Insel   St.   Paul,  1 : 1,0(X),000.       Deception-Insel,    1:1,000,000.       Insel  Juo 
Femandez,  1 :  1,000,000.     No.  41.  Spanische  Halbinsel   Bktt  3.   Sudostlicho 
Theil     Von  C,  Vo^el    1 : 1,500,000.     No.  81.  Weat-lndien,  Central-AmerikA" 
bis  zum  Stidlichen  Canada.      Blatt  3.      Von  A.   Petermann.     1 :  7,500,000. 
Ntbenkarto :  Das  Gebiet  siwiscben  Mexico  und  Vera-Cruz,  1 : 2,000,000. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Iieyassenr,  E.— Terre,  par  E.  Lovasseur,  Membro  de  rinstitnt.  Dressee  avec  le 
concours  de  A.  Lejeaux,  dessinateur  gifogmphe.  iSchelle  de  la  Carte  &  I'liquateur, 
1 ;  25,000,000  or  341  ■  3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  La  projection  d«  Mercator, 
iur  laquelle  eat  dreesee  cette  carte,  et  sur  laqnelle  iont  dress^ea  toutes  les  cartes 
marines,  agraudit  lea  surfaces  ^  mcaure  qu'on  s'ttpprocho  dea  pflles,  et,  sous  le 
70™®  degr6,  Fechelk  eat  de  1:8,940,000,  c'cst-^-dir©  nn  millimetre  pour  8940 
metres-  Inatitut  Gcographique  de  Paris.  Ch.  Delagrave,  ^tditeur  de  la  ScHii^te  de 
Geographies     Paris,  1879.     4  sheets.     14*.     {Duhiu,} 

This  is  a  map  of  the  Physical  and  Politicnl  geography  of  the  World,  the 
Physical  features  are  very  clearly  shawn.  There  are  7  diagrams  which  show 
the  comparative  areas  of  the  oceans,  continents,  and  their  jjopulations,  human 
races,  and  religions,  the  commerce  of  the  several  continents  and  their  principal 
divifiions,  together  with  the  length  of  their  existing  railways ;  in  addition  to 
these,  are  eiiven  contours  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  sections  of 
the  ocean  bottoms,  min,  wind,  ami  tcm^ierature  charts ;  the  companUivo  kngths 
of  all  the  princii^al  rivers  of  the  World,  the  principal  projects  of  interoceanic 
canals,  plan  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  &c.,  as  wtdl  as  the  different  scales  of 
measurement  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Enssia.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
one  map  contains  so  much  information,  and  the  bold  style  in  which  it  iSj 
coloured  is  well  adapted  for  educational  purposes. 
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A  Visit  to  Jebd  Shammar  (Ngd).    New  Boutes  through  Northern  and 

Central  Arabia.    By  Wilfrid  Sgawsk  Blunt. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  December  8th,  1879.) 

lEaps,  p.  144. 

It  is  now  nearly  sixteen  years  since  the  attention  of  this  Society  was 
last  directed  to  the  Arabian  Peninsula — ^to  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  which 
is  distingaished  from  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea-coast  by  the  name 
of  Nejd.  Indeed,  since  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Colonel  Pelly  visited  Riad  in 
1863  and  1864  no  European  traveller  that  I  am  aware  of  has  turned  his 
steps  in  this  direction;  and  Central  Arabia  has  returned  in  some 
measure  to  its  old  position  of  an  almost  fabulous  land,  one  whose  real 
nature  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  if  not  of  curiosity.  It  was  to  satisfy 
my  own  doubts  and  my  own  curiosity  that  I  undertook  a  journey  last 
winter,  in  company  with  my  wife,  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  from  Damascus 
southwards  to  Jof  and  the  Jebel  Shammar. 

The  circumstances  of  our  expedition  were  as  follows: — ^In  the 
winter  of  1877-78  I  had  spent  some  months  in  the  northern  deserts 
bordering  the^  Euphrates,  and  had  made  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
great  Bedouin  sheykhs  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and  especially  with 
Sotamm  ibn  Shaalan,  the  head  of  the  Boala,  the  most  considerable  tribe 
in  the  western  half  of  the  Hamad.  I  felt  myself  therefore  to  a  certain 
extent  **  free  "  of  the  northern  desert,  and  was  able  to  travel  with  more 
security  than  a  casual  stranger  could  have  counted  on.  I  had,  besides, 
secured  the  services,  as  travelling  companion,  of  one  whose  birth  and 
position  would  serve  me  for  an  introduction  farther  south.  This  was 
Mohammed  ibn  Aruk,  eldest  son  of  the  Sheykh  of  Palmyra.  My  friendship 
with  him  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  family  history  were 
indeed  the  key-note  of  my  whole  journey,  and  as  such  deserve  mention. 

It  appears  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Wahhabi  empire,  three  brothers  of  the  Ibn  Aruk 
feunily,  a  well-known  name  in  Nejd,  left  Aared,  their  native  country,  in 
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search  of  adventures,  or  in  disgnst  at  the  new  rSgime.  A  ballad  still 
popular  in  Arabia  narrates  the  circumstance,  and  describes  them  as 
setting  out  all  three  mounted  on  one  camel,  with  nothing  but  their 
swords  and  their  noble  birth  to  gain  them  a  living.  They  travelled 
together  as  far  as  Jof,  and  then  after  some  time  they  separated ;  the 
elder  remaining  at  Jof,  the  second  going  still  further  northwards  and 
settling  at  Palmyra,  while  the  third  disappeared  tradition  knew  not 
whither.  From  the  second  brother  my  friend  was  descended,  and 
though  no  communication  had  been  kept  up  between  the  families  daring 
these  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Mohammed  was  aware  by  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  his  cousins  in  the  south.  Now,  it  happened  that 
Mohammed  had  a  wish,  a  very  common  one  among  Arabs,  of  taking  a 
wife  from  his  own  people,  and  he  had  often  spoken  to  me  of  his  inten- 
tion of  going  some  day  to  Nejd  and  finding  out  his  relations  there;  and 
I,  seeing  in  this  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  the  journey  I 
intended,  encouraged  him  to  accompany  us,  by  the  promise  of  helping 
him  to  choose  a  wife  and  paying  her  dower,  no  small  matter  to  a  poor 
man.  To  this  he  readily  assented,  and  when  I  left  Damascus  to  return 
to  England  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  meet  me  again 
in  the  autumn,  and  that  we  should  make  the  intended  journey  together. 
As  a  preliminary,  we  took  the  customary  oath  of  brotherhood,  by  virtue 
of  which  we  should  be  bound  to  stand  by  each  other  in  case  of  danger 
on  the  road,  and  so  we  parted. 

On  my  return  to  Damascus  last  winter  I  found  that  Mohammed  was 
waiting  for  me  there,  and  that  he  had  made  the  necessary  purchases  of 
camels  for  the  expedition,  and  procured  the  services  of  a  couple  of 
Tudmuri  to  act  as  drivers.  I  had  therefore  little  more  to  do  than  to 
purchase  provisions,  and  in  less  than  a  week  we  were  fairly  on  our  way 
southwards. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  Mezarib,  on  the  pilgrim  road  south  of  Damascus, 
where  a  fair  was  being  held,  and  where  we  hoped  to  find  some  one  willing 
to  serve  us  as  guide  down  the  Wady  Sirhan,  but  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed ;  and  after  beating  about  for  some  time  in  search  of  a  capable 
conductor,  we  crossed  the  Hauran  Hills  by  Bozra  and  Salkhad  to 
Melakh,  where  Mohammed  had  an  acquaintance  in  Huseyn  el  Atrash, 
a  Druse  sheykh,  who  had  been  intimate  with  his  father.  Mohammed's 
father,  Abdallah  ibn  Aruk,  had  formerly  been  contractor  for  the  Syrian 
pilgrimage,  and  as  such  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  sheykhs  of  the 
Hauran,  and  Huseyn  received  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

The  town  of  Melakh,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  It  is  the  extreme  frontier  town  of  Syria,  and  beyond  it 
there  are  no  settled  habitations  eastwards,  or  cultivated  land.  There  is 
a  belief  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  that  the  Eoman 
road,  which  is  still  traceable  for  some  miles  in  a  south-east  direction 
from  Salkhad,  was  continued  all  the  way  to  Bussora  on  the  Euphrates. 
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But  this,  I  am  conYinced,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  it  was  ever  carried  further  than  Ezrak. 

After  enjoying  Huseyn's  hospitable  entertainment  for  two  days,  we 
were  sent  on  by  him  to  a  Bedouin  sheykh  of  the  Beni  Sokhr  tribe,  Ali 
el  Ehieysheh,  with  whom  Huseyn  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  us  letters.  By  him  we  were  in  turn  forwarded  to  Kaf, 
a  small  oasis  on  the  edge  of  the  Wady  Sirhan. 

Ali  el  Ehieysheh's  camp  was  about  30  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Melakh,  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain  strewn  with  volcanic  boulders : 
this  is  called  the  Harra,  and  it  extends  southwards  at  least  as  far  as 
latitude  32^.  It  is  a  black,  gloomy  region,  across  which  it  is  difficult  to 
travel  with  camels,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  and  intricacy  of  the 
paths  which  wind  in  and  out  among  the  boulders.  It  is  the  traditional 
home  of  the  Beni  Sokhr,  the  '*  children  of  the  rocks,"  who  state  that 
they  have  lived  there  "  from  all  time."  It  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  a  considerable  wady,  which  drains  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Hauran  into  the  Wady  Sirhan.  This  is  called  the  Wady  er  Bajel,  and 
IB  a  well-known  watering  district  in  an  otherwise  thirsty  land.  We 
followed  it  almost  to  its  junction  with  the  Wady  Sirhan,  and  then, 
quitting  the  district  of  black  stones,  crossed  an  open  plain  of  gravel 
south-eastwards  to  Kaf. 

Kaf  and  its  sister  oasis  Ittery,  six  miles  to  the  E.S.E.,  are  two 
insignificant  villages  of  ten  and  twelve  houses  each,  with  some  three 
acres  of  palm  gardens  enclosed  by  low  walls.  The  inhabitants  are  in 
oocasional  communication  with  Bozra,  by  means  of  the  salt  caravans, 
which  take  in  the  produce  of  the  mMkha  of  Ittery,  and  return  with 
oom.  They  acknowledge  Ibn  Bashid,  the  Emir  of  Jebel  Shammar,  as 
their  suzerain,  paying  him  a  yearly  tribute  of  4/.  for  each  village.  They 
are  also  tributary  to  Ibn  Shaalan  and  Mohammed  ibn  Smeyr,  sheykhs  of 
the  Boala  and  Welled  Ali.  The  villages  have  a  flourishing  look,  as  £ai 
as  such  small  places  can ;  and  I  noticed  newly  planted  palm  and  iihel 
trees,  always  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  Arabia.  The  houses  were  of  the 
Nejd  type,  square  and  surmounted  with  little  battlemented  towers.  At 
Ittery  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  building,  over  the  door  of  which 
I  made  out  an  inscription  in  the  Himyaritic  character.  We  were  well 
received  at  both  places  and  were  provided  by  the  sheykh  of  Ittery,  who 
was  married  to  one  of  Mohammed's  Jof  cousins,  with  a  Sherari  guide. 

From  Kaf  to  Jof,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  there  is  no  inhabited 
place,  nor  is  the  Wady  Sirhan  frequented  by  any  human  beings  except 
during  the  summer,  when  the  wells  which  are  plentiful  along  its  whole 
course,  attract  the  Bedouins.  There  is  no  communication,  except  at  rare 
intervals,  between  Kaf  and  Jof;  and  the  Wady  has  the  reputation  of 
being  at  all  seasons  very^  unsafe  travelling.  Of  this  we  presently  had 
an  instance.  On  the  eighth  day  from  Kaf,  having  seen  no  living 
creature  except  a  few  hares  and  gazelles  and  one  hyasna,  we  were 
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suddonly  attackod  by  a  band  of  horsemen.  Lady  Anno  and  I  happened 
to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  were  sitting  nnder  a 
ghatha  biinh  eating  onr  niidday  meal  of  dates^  when  we  suddenly  heard 
the  galloping  of  horee*hoofe  in  the  eand.  Looking  up  wo  eaw  a  dozen 
Bedouins  bearing  dowTi  on  ns  with  their  lances  ;  and  we  made  a  rush  to 
get  on  OUT  maree  and  rejoin  our  caravan.  We  should  have  probably 
succeeded  in  this  but  for  the  accident  of  Lady  Anne's  ha\dng  sprained 
her  knee  the  day  before  in  dismounting  from  her  camel,  and  now  in  the 
act  of  mounting  her  ktieo  gave  way*  hi  another  instaut  they  were  npon 
ng ;  Lady  Anne  was  knocked  down  by  a  lance,  and  I  had  the  stock  of  a 
gun  broken  over  my  head,  but  fortunately  we  were  neither  of  us  hurt. 
Our  thick  cloaks  saved  us  from  the  points  of  the  lances,  and  my  Bedouin 
head-rope  saved  my  head;  and  when  we  had  cried  ''dahil/*  **  I  yields*  * 
and  given  up  our  mares,  they  left  off  knocking  us  about.  It  then  turned 
out  that  our  captors  were  a  party  of  Koala,  friends  of  our  own  and  of 
Mohammed's,  though  they  knew  notbing  of  us  i>ersonally ;  and  after  we 
had  sworn  to  our  identity*  they  brought  us  back  our  mares  and  every- 
thing that  had  been  dropped  in  the  scuffle.  They  did  this  cheerfully 
enough,  though  with  evident  regret,  for  the  mares  were  good  ones.  We 
then  all  sat  down  and  ate  dates  and  drank  water  together,  and  they  told 
US  that  they  were  out  on  a  scouting  expedition^  and  had  come  across  our 
track  in  the  sand  and  followed  it.  It  was  an  accident  their  having 
found  us  separated  from  our  party,  and  they  wcie  amused  and  a  little 
ashamed  at  finding  they  had  been  engaged  against  a  woman.  They  had 
had  no  timOi  however,  to  ask  questions,  and  the  cloak  whicli  Lady 
Anne  wore  over  her  riding  habit  very  well  excused  them.  They  were 
well-bred  men,  as  all  the  Koala  arc  ;  but  it  was  lucky  for  us  that  they 
were  friends  not  enemies,  as  by  desert  law  they  would  have  had  a  right 
to  plunder  us  of  everything  we  posaessed,  and  leave  us  to  find  our  way 
on  foot  out  of  the  desert.  Two  days  more  brought  us  without  further 
accident  to  Jof, 

Juf  is  a  town  of  about  500  houses,  with  palm  gardens  two  miles  by 
half  a  mile  long^ — the  whole  enclosed  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high  of  sun- 
dried  brick.  Its  only  building  of  stone  is  the  castle  of  Mared,  which 
is  now  in  ruins.  This  stands  inside  the  town,  and  not  at  a  distance  as 
has  been  stated.  The  land  outside  the  w^alls  is  absolutely  deeert  except 
where  an  acre  or  two  has  been  irrigated  from  wells  and  sown  with 
barley,  and  where  occasionally  a  small  garden  has  been  planted.  All 
the  corn  consumed  at  Jof  is  brought  from  the  Euphrates  by  the  Sherarat 
and  other  Bedouins  who  take  dates  in  exchange.  There  are  no  horses, 
asses,  or  other  beasts  of  burden  in  the  oasis y  a  few  camels  only  being 
kept  to  draw  water  from  the  wells, 

Meskakeh,  a  very  similar  but  more  important  oasis,  22  miles  distant  to 
the  north-east,  contains  600  houses,  and  is  a  flourisliing  place.  Its  palm 
gardens  may  be  three  or  four  times  larger  than  those  of  Jof,  and  it  is 
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siuTOimded  by  a  good  many  detached  farms  and  plantations.  It  also 
has  a  stone  castle,  perched  npon  a  rock. 

Beades  these  two  towns  there  is  Kara,  a  village  of  eighty  houses, 
10  miles  sonth  of  Meskakeh ;  and  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two  other  snch 
may  exist,  thongh  I  heard  nothing  of  them.  The  total  population, 
however,  of  the  whole  Jof  oasis  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  7000  in- 
habitants. Mr.  Palgrave  computed  it  at  28,000.  The  whole  is  governed 
by  a  lieutenant  of  Ibn  Bashid's,  supported  by  some  twenty  soldiers 
who  live  in  a  castle  outside  Jof  and  keep  excellent  order  through  the 
district. 

Jof^  though  for  a  time  annexed  like  all  Northern  Arabia  to  the 
Wahhabi  empire,  was  for  many  years  considered  the  appanage  of  the 
Boala  sheykhs,  and  it  still  pays  tribute  to  Ibn  Shaalan.  But  about 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  conquered  by  Abdallah  ibn  Bashid,  and  has 
since  formed  part  of  the  Shammar  dominions.  Mr.  Palgrave's  account 
of  this  event  I  found  very  generally  confirmed.  Since  his  visit,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  unsuccessfal  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Jofi, 
which  was  put  down  by  Metaab  ibn  Bashid,  brother  of  the  present 
Emir,  and  a  few  years  later  the  district  was  invaded  by  a  Turkish  con- 
tingent, sent  from  Damascus.  This  occupied  Jof  without  opposition ; 
but  later,  upon  representations  being  made  by  the  Emir  to  the  Sultan's 
government,  it  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  in  connection  with  Midhat  Pasha's  schemes  of  conquest  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  Jof  and  Meskakeh,  though  pre- 
viously ill-disposed  to  Ibn  Bashid's  rule,  now  recognise  its  advantages 
as  having  freed  them  from  the  Turks. 

At  Meskakeh  we  found  those  relations  of  Mohammed's  we  had  been 
in  search  of,  and  stayed  with  them  some  days  in  the  fEurmhouse  they 
inhabit  near  the  town.  The  Ibn  Aruks  of  Jof  are  amiable,  well-bred 
people,  but  hold  no  official  position.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
among  them  a  young  lady  of  marriageable  age  for  Mohammed ;  and 
Lady  Anne,  who  conducted  the  negotiations,  arranged  a  betrothal  satis- 
factorily. Before  we  left,  a  marriage  contract  was  signed  between  the 
parties,  and  the  dower  paid  to  the  girl's  parents,  the  sum  agreed  upon 
being  40/.  I  made  a  present  of  this  to  Mohammed,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  come  again  in  two  years*  time  to  fetch  home 
his  bride.  It  would  have  been  considered  very  incorrect  to  ask  for  an 
immediate  wedding,  for  long  engagements  are  the  rule  in  Arabia,  and 
patience  is  considered  there  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  noble  minds. 
So  Mohammed,  who  was  anxious  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  good  breed- 
ing, agreed  to  wait,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  pay  a  visit  with  us  to  Ibn 
Bashid  at  HaiL 

On  the  I2th  of  January  accordingly,  having  gained  the  consent  of 
Johar,  Ibn  Bashid's  vakil  at  Jof,  to  our  plan,  and  procured  the  services 
of  a  guide,  we  left  Meskakeh  to  cross  the  Nefud.     This  we  accom- 
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plished  in  eleven  days,  and  did  so  wittiont  the  loss  of  a  sioglo  camel, 
thongh  I  believe  that  ours  is  the  iSxst  heavily  laden  caravan  that 
has  attempted  the  feat  The  weather,  however,  was  most  favonrable, 
and  a  heavy  thnnderetomi  laid  the  sand  for  ns  during  a  part  of 
tho  distance,  making  it  firm  walking  for  the  beasts.  I  put  it,  as 
the  crow  flics,  at  40  miles  from  Meekakeii  to  Shagik,  from  Shagik  to 
Jnbbeh  102  miles,  and  from  Juhbeh  to  Igneh,  the  first  village  in  Nejd, 
at  47  miles,  the  whole  of  this  in  heavy  sand,  which  with  the  constant 
upfl  and  downs  and  circuitous  detours  cannot  make  the  total  distanoe 
travelled  much  less  than  200  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Nefud,  I  find  them  so 
utt-orly  at  variance  with  all  descriptions  liitherto  given,  that  I  shall 
treat  the  matter  separately  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  rocks  of  Aalem,  like  those  of  Jof,  Jubbeh,  and  indeed  all  the 
outlying  peaks  north  and  cast  of  Jobel  Aja,  are  of  sandstone,  varying  in 
colour  from  yellow  to  red  and  purple,  but  weathered  black  on  the  upper 
surface.  On  many  of  these  I  discovered  letters,  in  the  character  which 
is,  I  believe,  now  called  Fboonician,  together  with  the  conventional 
drawings  of  camels,  ibexes  and  goats  usually  found  accompanying 
them.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  ancient  to  be  now  included  in  the 
black  weathering  of  the  rocks.  Others  appear  more  modem*  I  also 
found  one  inscription  in  old  Arabic,  but  nothing  that  could  suggest 
Classic  or  Christian  times*  The  cross,  which  constantly  occurs  in  Phceni 
cian  inscriptions,  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Others  in  the  same  way  resemble  Greek.  I  have  copied  several  of 
these.  On  the  Jeliel  Shammar  itself,  which  is  of  red  granite,  I  found 
but  one  inscription,  and  that  in  Arabic.  The  character  of  these  Sham- 
mar  mountains,  and  their  vegetatioD,  is  precisely  that  of  Mount  Sinai. 
They  appear  to  be  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  plain,  and  as 
that  runs  up  beyond  HaO  to  4000  feet,  I  cannot  put  the  highest  point  of 
the  range  at  less  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  is  a  mi  stake  to  suppose  that  Hail  and  the  villages  near  it  stand 
upon  the  southern  Blo|>e  of  the  Jebel  Aja ;  the  fact  is  that  the  granite 
rang©  ends  abruptly  at  this  point,  and  is  not  continued  eastwards.  The 
watershed  of  the  country  seems,  indeed,  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
Jebel  Aja  or  the  Jebel  Selman,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  but 
by  the  plain  beyond ;  though  I  think  it  quite  posBible  that  Kasiia  and 
Aared  may  not  really  lie  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the  plain  at  Hail. 
The  wady,  in  which  Hail,  Kefar  and  the  other  callages  of  Jebel  Shammar 
lie,  is  a  very  shallow  one,  and  can  drain  but  a  small  area.  It  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  disappears  in  the  Nefud, 

As  we  approached  Hail,  wo  began  for  the  first  time  to  doubt  how  we 
might  be  received  there.  Mohammed  ibn  Eashid,  the  reigning  Emir, 
came  to  his  throne  by  violence,  and  has  not  altogether  a  pleasant  repu- 
tation in  Arabia.     We  learned  from  Kathi,  our  guide,  many  details  of 
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his  Grimes,  which  were  anything  but  reassuring.  He  had  stabbed  his 
nephew,  the  late  Emir,  and  caused  the  heads  of  sixteen  of  his  relations 
to  be  cat  off.  But  it  was  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  all  this,  and  in  the 
matter  of  his  general  administration  of  the  country  all  agreed  to  praise 
him.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  we  needed  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion ;  for,  having  sent  our  guide  on  to  announce  us,  he  presently  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Emir  was  delighted  at  our  arrival,  that  a 
house  was  preparing  for  our  reception,  and  that  we  were  to  consider 
ouiselves  his  guests  at  Hail.  So  in  effect  it  turned  out.  The  Emir, 
whatever  his  past  history  may  have  been,  received  us  with  the  greatest 
Idndneas,  and  daring  the  eight  days  that  we  spent  with  him,  did  every-^ 
thing  in  his  power  to  amuse  and  interest  us.  He  showed  us  his  varioiis 
houses  and  gardens,  his  menagerie,  and  his  stud  of  horses.  The  latter 
interested  us  in  a  special  degree,  as  besides  having  at  the  present  day 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Arabia,  it  represents  that  celebrated 
stud  of  Feysnl  ibn  Saoud's  described  by  Mr.  Palgrave.  The  Wahhabi 
empire  is  now  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula 
has  passed  from  Ibn  Saoud  to  Ibn  Rashid,  and  with  the  chief  power* 
this  stud. 

Mohammed  ibn  Bashid  possesses  at  the  present  moment  in  Hail  sixty 
brood  mares,  eight  stallions,  and  some  fifty  colts  and  fillies.  All  these 
are  of  the  best  strains  of  blood,  the  most  notable  being  the  Eeheilan 
el  Ehrush  and  the  Hamdani  Simri.  Besides  these,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
couple  of  hundred  more  dispersed  among  his  tribe  in  the  Nefud.  These 
mares,  which  have  been  collected  from  all  quarters  of  Arabia  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  tribes  of  Aared,  have  many  fine  points,  but  less  beauty 
than  I  had  expected  to  find.  They  are  few  of  them  over*  thirteen  hands 
two  inches  in  height,  and  to  my  eye  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  best 
specimens  I  have  seen  among  the  Oomussa.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
handsomest  mare  in  the  collection,  and  the  one  most  highly  prized, 
proved  on  inquiry  to  be  a  Eeheilet  Ajuz,  bred  by  the  Shammar  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  Emir  pointed  us  out  with  pride  one  or  two  animals, 
as  having  come  from  the  Anazeh.  My  own  mare,  a  Eeheileh  ras  el  Fedawi 
from  the  Fedaan,  was  universally  admired  at  Hail  for  her  quality  and 
good  looks.  But  I  have  not  space  here  for  disquisition.  I  will  state 
only  that,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  question,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  horses  of  Nejd  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Northern  Bedouins,  and  that  the  tale  of  a  distinct  *'  Nejd  "  breed 
is  entirely  fabulous ;  moreover,  horses  of  any  kind  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  l^jd.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  facts  when  I  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other 
without  having  seen  a  single  horse,  or  having  crossed  so  much  as  a  single 
horse-track. 

The  camel  is  the  universal  means  of  locomotion  with  the  Bedouins. 
The  townsmen  go  on  foot. 
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Beeides  hie  stud^  the  Emir  showed  ub  as  a  special  favour  liis  gtrongliold 
in  the  Jebel  Aja,  which  he  is  said  never  to  have  shown  before  to  strangere. 
It  13  a  place  of  iramense  oatiiral  atrength,  and  has  been  made  stronger 
fetill  by  art.  In  its  present  form  it  is  the  work  of  Obeyd  ibn  Itashid, 
Mohammed's  uncle,  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  point  out  its 
p<>eition ;  but  I  feel  that,  in  the  face  of  possible  Turkish  aggression,  I 
«hould  not  be  justified  in  doing  so. 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  Nejd  have  been  so  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  that  very  little  remains  for  me  to  say.  The 
system  of  government  puraued  by  Abdallah  and  Tellal  ibn  Eaahid  has 
been  ably  continued  by  their  succeseor  Mohammed,  the  range  of  the 
Ibn  liashid  influence  having  been  moreover  extended  by  Mm.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Emir  of  Jebel  Shammar  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
personage  in  Arabia.  The  Wahhabi  empire  is  now  definitively  broken 
np ;  and  Wahhabism  itself,  already  confined  to  Aared,  has  little  prospect 
of  long  maintaining  its  position  even  there  against  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Arab  mind,  which  is  extremely  intolerant  of  religious  trammels. 
Kasim  and  Jebel  Shammar  no  longer  acknowledge  any  allegiance  to  Ibn 
Saoud  nor  adherence  to  the  Wahhabi  tenets.  In  the  Emir's  palace  at 
Hail  I  was  allowed  to  smoke  openly;  and,  though  tobacco  is  not  in 
common  use  among  the  Shammar,  their  abstinence  seems  more  a  matter 
of  taste  than  of  religious  prejudice.  An  old  Wahhabi  shoykh  of  Harik, 
Nassr  ibn  Hezani,  w4io  was  on  a  visit  to  Ibn  Eashid^  used  constantly 
to  acoept  my  pipe,  when,  according  to  Arab  custom,  I  handed  it  on 
to  him. 

The  MejIisSf  or  public  court  of  justice,  is  still  held  daOy  by  the  Emir 
in  the  palace-yard,  where  he  appears,  just  as  Mr,  Pal  grave  describes  his 
predecessor,  sniTonnded  by  oflSoers  of  state  and  a  body-guard  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers.  It  is,  however,  an  exaggeration  to  sjieak  of  Ibn 
Kashid  as  '*  King,*'  for  this  is  a  title  which  has  not  yet  been  assumed  at 
Hail.  By  the  townspeople  he  is  addressed  as  Emir,  by  the  Bedouins 
simply  as  Sheykh. 

Murder  and  robbery,  owing  to  the  vigorous  system  of  repression 
pursued  for  many  years,  ai-e  crimes  almost  unknown  in  Northern  Nejd ; 
and  an  honest  traveller  may  pass  with  impunity  along  any  of  the  caravan 
tracks  which  connect  its  towns  and  villages.  Strangers,  however, 
without  visible  means  of  existence  and  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
highways,  are  treated  as  vagabonds,  and  in  extreme  cases  as  robbers. 
If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  their  honesty,  they  are  liable  to  the  loss 
of  a  hand  ;  if  proved  gnilty  of  robbery  they  are  beheaded.  The  only 
criminal,  in  fact,  still  unpunished  in  the  Emir's  dominions  is  the  Emir 
himself;  and  his  crimes,  as  political  ones,  have  a  certain  sanction  in 
public  opinion  among  his  subjects.  A  sketch  of  recent  history  in  Hail 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

On  the  death  of  Tellal  ibn  Hash  id,  who  went  out  of  his  mind  and 
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committed  suicide  in  1864,  his  brother  Metaab  succeeded  to  the  Sheykha 
and  reigned  for  three  years.  The  principal  event,  for  which  his  name  is 
remembered,  is  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Jof,  where  he  built  the 
new  castle  outside  the  walls.  Metaab  died  unexpectedly  in  1867,  while 
his  younger  brother  Mohammed  was  absent  from  Hail.  Mohammed  had 
been  for  some  years  Emir  el  Haj — Prince  of  the  Pilgrimage— a  position 
of  honour  and  emolument,  but  one  which  kept  him  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Hail  politics;  and  he  was  travelling  with  the  pilgrimage  when  his 
brother's  death  occurred.  In  his  absence  Bender,  Metaab's  nephew  and 
son  of  the  late  Emir  Tellal,  was  made  Sheykh,  being,  I  believe,  sup- 
ported by  Obeyd,  his  great-uncle,  a  man  of  immense  influence  among 
the  Shammar.  At  this  Mohammed  was  very  angry,  and  remained,  as 
they  relate,  for  two  years  with  his  Icefiyeh  over  his  face,  and  spoke  to  no 
one.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Eiad,  and  refused  all  his  nephew's  pro- 
poaalfl  of  reconciliation.  At  last  Obeyd  died  (of  paralysis),  and  Mohammed 
returned  to  Hail.  There  he  commenced  intriguing  with  the  Bedouins 
with  a  view  to  supplanting  his  nephew.  He  affected  to  take  the  tributary 
tribes  especially  under  his  protection,  and  this  led  to  the  accident  which 
gained  him  at  last  his  ends.  On  one  occasion  he  had  brought  a  caravan 
of  Sherarat  to  Hail  without  the  Emir's  knowledge,  and  on  his  sole 
responsibility ;  and,  when  Bender  was  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  sent  for  Mohammed,  and  expostulated  with  him  on  his  presumption. 
Then,  in  the  dispute  which  arose  between  them,  Mohammed  suddenly 
drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed  his  nephew,  and,  with  his  friends,  seized 
the  palace.  Lastly,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  all  his  opponents,  he 
ordered  the  heads  of  sixteen  of  the  princely  family  of  Hail  to  be  cut  off. 
This  violent  action  had  the  effect  intended,  and  ever  since  he  has  reigned 
unquestioned. 

Apart  from  its  criminal  commencement,  Mohammed's  government 
has  been  mild  and  just.  Like  all  the  Ibn  Eashids,  he  is  possessed  of 
very  considerable  political  instinct,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  his 
subjects  half  forget,  and  quite  forgive,  his  crimes.  He  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  make  peace  with  his  neighbours — even  such  hereditary  enemies 
as  the  Boala  and  the  Sebaa.  He  is  on  terms  of  alliance  with  all  the 
Bedouins  south  of  the  Nefad ;  and  every  year  brings  him  in  fresh  tribu- 
taries from  among  the  former  dependents  of  Ibn  Saoud.  Taxation  in 
Jebel  Shammar  is  light,  service  in  the  army  voluntary,  and  Ibn  Rashid's 
government  eminently  popular.  Nowhere  in  Asia  can  be  found  a 
more  prosperous,  contented,  and  peaceable  community  than  in  Jebel 
Shammar. 

Ibn  Bashid  pays  a  small  tribute  annually  to  the  Sherif  of  Medina, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Sultan's  suzerainty,  a  political  fiction 
which  Mohammed  finds  it  useful  to  encourage.  It  saves  him  the  trouble 
of  protecting  such  outlying  possessions  as  Teyma  and  Jof  from  Turkish 
aggressions,  while  in  reality  the  Sultan  has  as  little  authority  in  Nejd 
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as  the  Queen  of  England  or  the  Czar  of  Eussia.  Another  important 
reason  with  Ibn  Kashid  for  keeping  on  terms  with  Constantinople  is  his 
present  monopoly  of  the  Persian  haj  arrangements.  The  old  ronte 
through  Eiad  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years ;  and  Ibn  Bashid  now 
contracts  with  the  pilgrims  for  escort  and  conveyance  along  the  whole 
route  from  Meshhed  Ali  to  Medina.  This  brings  him  in,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  20,000Z.  yearly,  besides  enriching  the  tradespeople  of  HaiL 

The  date  of  our  arrival  at  Hail  happened  to  coincide  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mecca ;  and,  at  the 
Emir's  suggestion,  we  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  make  our 
own  return  journey  northwards  in  their  company.  We  accordingly 
joined  the  pilgrim  caravan,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  left  Hail. 

The  Persian  pilgrimage  last  year  consisted  of  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons,  with  whom  were  associated  some  hundred  natives  of  Bagdad 
and  Bussora,  the  whole  escorted  by  perhaps  a  thousand  Bedouins,  some 
of  them  armed,  but  most  of  them  mere  camel-drivers.  The  escort  proper 
was  composed  entirely  of  Shammar,  but  the  owners  of  camels  were  in- 
differently Shammar,  Sherarat,  and  DafSri.  The  Emir  el  Haj,  a  negro 
slave  of  Ibn  Rashid's,  headed  the  procession  with  a  body-guard  of  twenty 
men  mounted  on  thoroughbred  dromedaries  handsomely  caparisoned 
and  carrying  with  them  Ibn  Eashid's  banner,  green  and  purple.  The 
richer  pilgrims  were  also  provided  with  handsome  dromedaries,  for 
which  they  paid  a  handsome  price.  All  money  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted for  these  pilgrims  by  hemeldaria  or  contractors,  natives  generally 
of  Meshhed  Ali,  who  for  a  certain  sum  agree  to  provide  everything. 
The  trade  of  hemeldaria  is  a  very  speculative  one,  large  fortunes  being 
often  made  by  it,  and  sometimes  lost.  On  the  hemeldaria  fall  all  the  casual 
losses  by  the  road,  which  he  is  bound  to  make  good  at  any  cost ;  and 
when,  as  happened  on  our  journey,  a  great  mortality  occurs  among  the 
camels,  the  contractors  are  ruined. 

Although  we  lived  principally  with  the  Bedouins  and  the  Arabs 
from  Bagdad,  we  made  several  acquaintances  among  the  better  class  of 
Persian  pilgrims,  and  paid  and  received  visits  in  camp  most  evenings. 
The  mendicant  dervishes  too  were  constantly  in  our  tents,  as  we  gave 
them  food,  and  sometimes  money.  With  all  these  we  were  on  excellent 
terms,  though,  from  our  ignorance  of  Persian,  we  were  imable  to 
converse  freely.  Among  them  were  some  poor  women  who  had 
travelled  on  foot  the  whole  way  to  Mecca,  and  were  still  walking.  A 
few  of  the  pilgrims,  and  especially  some  Afghans,  showed  their 
religious  dislike  by  refusing  to  janswer  our  salutations,  or  to  eat  with 
us.  Once  or  twice,  too  (we  were  told  by  the  Arabs),  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Persian  moUahs  forbidding  pilgrims  to  hold  intercourse 
with  us.  We  had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  animosity,  for  we  were 
still  the  guests  of  Ibn  Eashid,  and  we  often  amused  ourselves  by 
galloping  about  among  them,  and  frightening  them  with  pretended 
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ghazos.  We  camped,  however,  always  at  a  Kttle  distanoe  from  them, 
and  sometimes  left  them  altogether. 

With  all  the  pilgrims  of  Arab  birth  we  were  in  excellent  relations, 
even  with  a  certain  Saleh  ibn  Benji,  guardian  of  the  great  mosque  at 
Medina,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Persia  to  collect  offerings  for  the 
shrine.  From  him  we  learnt  many  particulars  about  the  sacred  city. 
He  told  us  that  in  Medina  and  Mecca  there  is  no  dislike  to  Europeans 
as  such,  but  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  conform  there  to  the 
practices  of  Islam.  I  take  it  there  would  be  no  kind  of  difficulty  in 
visiting  either  of  these  towns  under  a  Mussulman  garb,  even  if  that 
garb  were  known  to  be  merely  nominal.  If,  however,  a  Christian  or  a 
Jew  should  go  there  openly  as  such,  he  would  certainly  lose  his  life,  as 
the  scandal  would  be  public.  Pilgrims  from  India,  Saleh  assured  us, 
were  always  well  received,  but  the  Persians  were  liable  to  ill-usage  as 
heretics. 

The  progress  of  the  pilgrims  was  very  irregular,  the  day's  march 
being  sometimes  only  a  few  miles,  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty  or  even 
forty  miles.  Now  and  then  a  halt  was  made  for  a  couple  of  nights,  and 
onoe  there  was  a  forced  march  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  six  days. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  at  first,  a  difficulty  about  procuring  camels  for 
all  the  pilgrims,  who  were  more  numerous  than  had  been  expected,  and 
later  the  rapacity  of  Ambar,  the  negro  Emir  el  Haj,  who  endeavoured 
by  wearying  the  pilgrims  to  get  money  from  them.  More  than  once 
the  hat  was  sent  round,  and  a  poll-tax  of  four  shillings  was  exacted. 
From  this  annoyance  we,  as  guests,  were  excepted. 

From  Hail  there  is  at  first  no  regular  track.  The  route  lies  by 
Bekaa — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Taibet-ism  ("  happy  be  its  name  ") — and 
thence  to  the  wells  of  Shaibeh,  which  stand  on  the  old  Haj  road,  which 
passes  east  of  Hail  to  Bereydah.  Taibet-ism  is  a  considerable  oasis 
with  a  subbkha  and  large  straggling  gardens.  It  must  have  a  consi- 
derable population,  and  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the  road,  if  we 
exoept  Easr  Torba,  a  castle  45  miles  to  the  north-east,  which  is 
garrisoned  by  Ibn  Bashid*s  troops.  This  lies  in  the  Nefud,  14  miles 
west  of  the  pilgrims'  road.    It  is  of  modem  date. 

We  left  the  haj  at  Taibet-ism,  tired  with  the  slow  rate  of  travel- 
ling, and,  passing  Kasr  Torba,*^pu8hed  on  in  search  of  some  Shammar 
tents  we  had  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Nefud  at  this  point 
is  intermittent,  and  presents  little  difficulty  in  crossing  it.  It  abounds 
in  hares  and  bustards,  and  we  enjoyed  some  hawking  and  coursing. 
We  travelled  in  company  with  a  young  man  and  his  mother  who  were 
looking  for  their  tribe.  Failing  in  our  search,  we  rejoined  the  Haj 
road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  of  the  reservoirs  of  Zobeyde, 
iriiich  are  of  concrete,  and  for  the  most  part  in  good  repair.  Owing 
to  a  local  &11  of  rain  these  were  fulL  The  tanks  and  wells  and 
caravanaerab  on  the  Haj  route  were  built  by  Zobeyde,  the  wife  of 
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Haroun  el  Kashid,  in  the  eighth  csentury,  after  a  pilgrimage  in  which 
she  had  Buffered  much  from  want  of  water.  The  welk  are  very  deep, 
and  are  wider  at  the  mouth  than  those  usually  found  in  the  desert. 
The  caraTantjerais,  built  of  stone,  are  all  now  in  ruins.  In  some 
places  the  road  has  been  cleared  of  stones  for  many  milee  together, 
and  the  hc-aps  on  either  side  give  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
walled.  It  is  generally  asserted  by  pilgrims  that  the  stones  once 
supported  posts  from  which  an  awning  was  stretched  to  give  shade  ty 
the  way ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  fable. 

While  we  were  travelling  in  this  way  alone  a  curious  adventure 
happened  to  us.  We  had  encamped  one  evening  in  a  hollow  not  far 
from  one  of  the  reservoirs,  when  we  saw  five  Bedouins  coming  towards 
US  on  their  dromedaries.  They  alighted  beside  us,  and  when  we  had 
served  them  cofeo,  as  the  custom  ia  for  the  first  arrived  to  do  for  a  later 
comer,  they  informed  us  that  they  belonged  to  the  Ketteiin  tribe,  a 
branch  of  the  Boni  Khaled,  itself  a  branch  of  the  Boni  Laam,  and  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  their  sheykh  on  business;  to  Hail.  He  had  heard, 
they  said,  of  the  arrival  of  a  kinsman  of  his  own  at  Ibn  Rashid^s  court, 
and  they  were  to  invite  hira  to  their  sheykh'a  tent.  We  asked  his  name^ 
and,  to  our  surprise,  were  answered  **  Mnttlakh  ibn  Aruk.^*  Here,  then, 
were  the  descendants  of  that  third  brother  referred  to  in  the  Ibn  Aruk 
legend,  and  to  find  whom  we  had  originally  travelled  to  Kejd  with 
Mohammed.  The  next  day  the  men  turned  back  with  us,  and  took  us 
to  the  Ketterin  camp* 

These  Ketterin,  though  a  small  and  poor  tribe,  boast  very  honourable 
descent,  and  have  preserved  the  ancient  Arabian  morals  and  customs 
untainted  by  any  mixture  with  town  life.  They  received  us  with  all 
honour,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  think,  with  all  affection  as  the  friends  of 
their  shoykh^s  cousin.  Wo  found  them  in  a  very  deplorable  condition. 
There  was  no  grass  in  the  desert,  and  their  camels  were  not  yet  in  milk, 
so  that  they  were  reduced  to  live  entii^ely  on  dates  and  locusts— indeed, 
mainly  on  the  latter.  Their  mares  too  (and  they  had  sorao  good  ones) 
were  principally  maintained  in  this  way.  It  is,  I  think,  not  generally 
known  how  excellent  locusts  are  as  food ;  we  had  already,  since  leaving 
Hail,  made  them  a  chief  article  of  consumption.  They  were  abundant 
that  year  everywhere,  and  were,  in  truth,  a  godsend  to  the  tribes.  The 
red  locust,  which  is,  I  btdieve,  the  female,  is  the  best  eating,  and  should 
be  plain  boiled.  No  further  preparation  is  necessary  beyond  pulling  off 
the  long  legs ;  then  the  insect  is  taken  by  the  wings,  his  head  dipped 
in  salt,  and  ho  is  eaten  just  as  he  is.  In  taste  he  resembles  green  wheat, 
having  a  very  delicate  vegetable  flavour.  Fried  he  is  less  good.  It  is 
however,  fried,  or  rather,  dried  over  the  fire  that  locusts  are  given  as 
food  to  cattle.  Horses  thrive  on  them,  and  nearly  every  animal  in  the 
desert  devours  them.  Our  dogs  caught  and  ate  them  greedily,  and  the 
camels  will  occasionally  munch  them  in  with  their  pasture.     Buzzards 
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follow  their  line  of  flight,  hnstards,  desert  larks,  hawks,  and  even  the 
mnallefit  birds  pursne  them,  while  a  hyaena  I  shot  was  found  to  be  full  of 
them.  Locnsts  shcmld  be  gathered  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  their  wings,  as  later  they  are  difficult  to  secure.  I  recommend  these 
facts  to  Biblical  commentators,  who  have  been  driven  to  strange  shifts  in 
accounting  for  St.  John  the  Baptist's  diet. 

By  these  worthy  Eetterin  I  was  made  their  honorary  sheykh,  and 
they  hare  promised  me  that  next  year  they  will  migrate  northwards  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palmyra,  where  Mohammed  will  be  able  to  intro- 
duce them  to  the  Anazeh  sheykhs.  As  an  earnest  of  this,  Muttlakh 
accompanied  us  into  Meshhed  Ali,  where  we  arrived  with  the  pilgrims 
after  a  forced  march,  and  with  the  loss  for  them  of  five  hundred  camels, 
on  the  Ist  of  March.  Thence  we  went  on  to  Bagdad  and  to  Persia,  but 
this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  paper. 

And  now  before  concluding,  I  will  sum  up  the  scientific  results,  if 
any,  of  my  journey  to  Nejd. 

In  the  first  place,  I  trust  that  it  may  have  served  to  fill  up  a  gap 
which  has  hitherto  existed  in  our  knowledge  of  Northern  Arabia,  the  line 
between  Damascus  and  Jof.  The  oases  of  Eaf  and  Ittery  have  not,  I 
believe,  been  previously  visited  by  Europeans,  nor  has  the  Wady  Sirhan 
been  explored.  By  taking  barometrical  observations  throughout  its 
entire  length,  I  have  now  ascertained  that  the  Wady  Sirhan  from  Ezrak 
to  Jof  lies  on  a  nearly  uniform  level  of  1850  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about 
500  feet  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the  plain  of  the  Hamad.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  the  term  wady,  or  valley,  is  misapplied,  and  that  it  is, 
in  £Eict,  the  bed  of  an  ancient  inland  sea,  just  such  another  as  is  the  Dead 
Sea.  Jof  and  Meskakeh  lie  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  Eaf  and  Ittery. 
With  regard  to  the  plain  of  the  Hamad,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a 
general  upward  slope  of  10  feet  to  the  mile  from  the  Sea  of  Nejef  to 
Jebel  Shammar.  The  slope  is  not  unbroken,  but  consists  of  a  series  of 
shelves  terminating  in  abrupt  edges  one  above  the  other,  the  edges 
facing  the  line  of  descent. 

Along  the  whole  of  this  distance  I  have  roughly  surveyed  the 
pilgrim  road,  and  marked  the  position  of  the  various  wells  and  reser- 
voirs made  by  Zobeyde.  I  trust  that  the  map  which  I  have  made  of 
our  route  may  be  of  use  to  future  travellers. 

With  regard  to  the  district  of  Jebel  Shammar,  I  have  also  made  a 
map  which,  if  not  absolutely  accurate,  will  still  be  in  general  accordance 
with  facts  (more  than  can  be  said  for  any  now  existing).  It  is  singular 
that  Hail  should  hitherto  have  been  marked  by  geographers  as  being 
south  of  the  Jebel  Aja,  whereas  in  fact  its  position  is  due  east  of  it. 
Hail,  I  may  here  remark,  is  pronounced  distinctly  Hdil,  without  any 
sound  of  a  3f.  I  have,  I  hope,  done  something  also  towards  ascertaining 
the  general  height  of  the  Nejd  Plateau,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.    The  level  of  the  plain  is  4000  feet, 
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and  that  of  the  moun tains  can  be  little  leas  tlian  6000  feet  above  the 
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Lastly,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  most  interesting  result  of  my 
journey,  I  have  collected  a  series  of  facts  relating  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  great  sand  desert  of  Nefud — facta  which  seem  to  kave 
escaped  all  previous  observei-s* 

It  ifi  seldom,  if  ever,  that  a  traveller  has  crossed  this  district  at  liis 
leisure  and  in  reliable  company ;  and  in  my  case  I  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  doing  so  in  perfectly  clear,  still  weather,  when  every  feature 
of  the  scene  was  observable  for  miles  around  me.  I  am  therefoi*©  con- 
fident that  in  what  1  am  about  to  say,  even  where  it  contradicts  the 
accepted  opinion,  I  have  not  been  mistaken* 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  unaccountably  described  the  Nefud  between  Jof 
and  Hail,  as  a  series  of  gymraetrical  undulations  running  north  and 
south  with  wide  intervening  valleys,  the  whole  a  mass  of  shifting  sand 
and  destitute  of  vegetation.  He  attributes  the  regularity  of  this 
phenomenon  to  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  earth,  and  holds  it  as 
distinct  from  the  eflWt  of  any  prevailing  winds  noticeable  elsewhere. 
Into  this  ingenious  argument  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  been  entirely  unable  to  discover  the  existence  of  the 
phenomenon  it  refers  to.  I  can,  on  the  contrary,  state  most  positively 
that  no  "  symmetrical  undulations  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth  "  are 
observable  in  the  Nefud,  Certain  low  ridges  exist,  but  they  are  far 
from  regular,  and  never  continue  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  nor  are 
they  by  any  means  a  main  feature  of  the  Nefud,  In  the  central  portions 
of  the  district  they  disappear  altogether.  "What  is,  however,  at  least  aa 
strange  a  phenomenon,  and  one  which  equally  needs  ingenious  argument 
to  explain,  are  the  deep  horse-shoe  hollows  with  which  the  whole  sur- 
faoe  of  the  plain  is  pitted.  These  are  indeed  it&  main,  almost  its  only 
feature,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  them.  They  are  called  by  the 
Arabs  fidj,  and  are  evidently  permanent  in  site  and  conformation,  as  ifl 
evidenced  l>y  the  shrubs  and  bushes  which  line  their  sides,  and  by  the 
traoks  which  cross  and  recross  each  other  in  those  of  them  which  are 
frequented  by  sheep.  The  testimony  of  the  Bedouins,  aJtso,  is  universal 
on  this  point,  and  the  guide  with  whom  I  travelled  assured  me  positively 
that  for  the  forty  yefu-s  during  which  he  had  constantly  passed  that 
way,  the  fuljes  had  remained  unchanged.  The  singularity  of  their  con- 
dition is  that  they  are  absolutely  uniform  in  shape,  differing  only  in 
size,  and  that  they  are  all  set  with  great  regularity  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compasa.  Between  Jof  and  Hail  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
along  the  brinks'  of  many  hundreds  of  these,  and  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Nefud  I  have  again  observed  them  wherever  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand 
occurred. 

In  shape  these  fuljes  exactly  reproduce  the  print  of  an  unshod  horse's 
hoof,  the  toe  pointing  westwards,  and  marked  by  a  steep  declivity,  while 
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the  bottom  of  the  hollow  slopes  gradually  upwards  to  the  heel  until  it 
reaches  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  The  frog  of  the  hoof  is  roughly 
repreeented  by  a  number  of  shallow  water-courses  converging  to  the 
lowest  point,  the  toe.  In  the  deepest  of  these  fuljes  solid  ground  some- 
times oocnra,  and  enables  one  to  form  a  fair  guess  at  the  general  thick- 
ness of  the  superincumbent  sand.  I  have  measured  a  great  many  fuljes 
with  the  barometer,  and  found  them  as  deep  as  220  feet ;  many  of  them, 
however,  are  not  more  than  20,  50,  or  100  feet  in  depth.  They  vary 
proportionately  in  width,  the  widest  being  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  and  the  smallest  50  yards.  At  the  western  edge  of  the  deepest 
fuljes  a  sand  mound  generally  occurs  which  may  add  another  50  feet  or 
80  to  the  apparent  depth  of  the  hole.  The  mound  is  ustially  bare  of 
bushes,  and  is  affected  by  the  wind  which  shapes  it  into  ridges  such  as 
are  commonly  found  in  sand  or  snow.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  under- 
stand how  these  can  have  been  desciibed  as  ''gigantic  symmetrical 
undulations."  If  undulation  there  is  of  any  sort,  it  is  certainly  not  from 
north  to  south,  but  rather  from  east  to  west.  The  fuljes,  as  I  could  see 
very  plainly  from  the  summit  of  the  rocks  of  Aalem,  follow  certain  lines 
Deu:  indeed  from  symmetrical,  yet  still  distinctly  traceable.  They  run  in 
long  sinuous  strings  with  a  main  direction  generally  corresponding  with 
their  aspect ;  this  gives  them  still  more  the  appearance  of  huge  horse- 
tracks,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  interval  between  them  might  be  called 
ridges,  but  these  would  run  east  and  west. 

What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  very  singular  phenomenon,  I  will  not 
affect  to  determine.  At  first  sight  I  was  inclined  to  fancy  that  it  was 
due  to  the  action  of  water,  and  that  each  long  string  of  hollows  corre- 
sponded with  an  underlying  wady,but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case.  The 
aspect  of  the  fulj  is  too  regular  to  be  dependent  on  any  uniformity  of 
surface  in  the  plain  below;  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  slope  of  solid 
ground  should  be  so  regular  over  so  vast  a  space  as  to  admit  of  no 
exception.  Moreover  in  one  instance,  where  the  rocks  of  Ghota,  opposite 
Jubbeh,  crop  out  of  the  Nefad,  I  note  a  fulj  actually  intersected  by  solid 
ground,  yet  preserving  undistorted  its  general  outline. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  seek  in  the  prevailing 
winds  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  red  sand  of  which  the  Nefhd  is 
composed,  is  coarser  than  the  yellow  sand  generally  found  in  the  desert, 
and  less  subject  to  the  caprices  of  the  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fuljes  do  not  vary  with  variations  of  the  wind,  however  violent.  If  not 
absolutely  permanent  in  site  and  shape,  they  are  at  least  sufficiently 
BO  to  make  their  transformations  imperceptible  to  those  who  know  them 
even  after  a  lapse  of  years.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  very  little  in 
the  obliterating  effects  of  wind — ^the  bones  of  camels  and  men  who  died 
in  these  fuljes  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  were  stiU  pointed  out  to  me  in 
miu,  the  sand  had  not  covered  them  ;  sticks,  stones,  the  dung  dropped  by 
camels,  remain  where  they  fall.    An  ancient  road,  said  to  have  been 
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umde  "by  Abu  Zeyd  when  that  hero  left  the  Nejd  to  conqner  Tunis,  may 
fitill  bo  traced  at  iatervals  between  Jnbheh  and  Igneh,  nn obliterated  in 
spite  of  every  wind ;  and  it  is  by  landmarks  such  a  a  these  that  the 
IJedouins  feel  their  way  from  Aalem  to  Shagik,  The  eanae  of  the 
fuljes  can  hardly  be  the  wind.  I  trusty  however,  that  some  one  present 
at  this  meeting  may  be  able  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject  than 
I  have  been  ablo  hitherto  to  obtain. 

Another  error  which  I  would  correct  in  connection  with  the  Nefnd  is 
its  reputation  for  sterility.  Desert  for  desert,  there  is  none  more 
luxuriant  than  this  district  of  red  sand.  Its  vegetation  is  its  own,  and 
as  I  have  brought  home  specimens^  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 
publish  a  classiEed  account.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  not  only  the 
hollows  are  well  clothed  with  shrubs,  but  nearly  every  part  of  the 
plain.  Three  separate  grasses  are  found,  and  two  coDsiderable  bushes, 
almost  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  trees.  During  the  whole  of  our  journey 
we  never  were  so  comfortably  oW  for  pasture  and  fuel  as  in  the  Nefud. 
The  gJiatha^  which  often  grows  to  a  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  gives 
a  bright,  smolceless  flame,  and  makes  the  purest  charcoal  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  bush,  though  extremely  plentiful  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Kefud,  suddenly  disappears  south  of  Aalem — 
its  place  being  taken  by  a  bush  called  yertu,  which  has  the  rough, 
tangled  appearance  of  a  vine.  After  a  rainy  winter,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  of  the  Nefud  is  eovered  with  grass  and  flowei's.  Indeed, 
the  Nefud  explains  to  me  the  existence  of  horses  and  sheep  in  Nejd, 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  For  the  table-land  of  Jebel 
JShammar  and  the  mountains  themselves  are  almost  devoid  of  pasture. 
The  Nefud  is  the  summer  home  of  all  the  Bedouin  tribes.  As  soon  as 
the  camels  are  in  milk,  the  Bedouins  become  independent  of  water,  and 
wander  many  miles  within  its  limits,  always  finding  pastui*e.  The 
Nejd  sheep  aro  said  to  be  able  to  go  a  month  at  a  time  without  water. 

Of  the  wild  animals  found  in  the  Nefud,  the  ostrich  is  the  most 
valuable  and  perhaps  the  most  rare  ;  I  had  not  the  luck  to  see  one.  I 
came  across  the  tracks,  however,  and  afterwards  saw  a  specimen  of  the 
wild  cow  or  white  antelope  of  the  Nefud,  The  tracks  of  this  animal 
were  at  least  100  miles  from  any  place  where  it  could  have  procured 
water,  and  the  fact  confirms  what  is  related  of  it,  that  it  never  drinks. 
Gazelles  do  not  penetrate  far  into  the  Nefud,  though  with  wolves, 
foxes,  and  hysenas,  they  are  numerous  on  its  southern  edge,  having,  no 
doubt,  their  homes  in  Jebel  Aja,  w^here  water  is  found  in  the  clefts  of 
the  granite  rocks.  Hares  are  plentiful  everywhere.  The  ibex  is  found 
in  Jebel  Aja,  and  the  leopard,  and  an  animal  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
the  Webber t  which  I  have  ascertained  to  bo  the  marmot. 

Of  reptiles,  the  Nefud  boasts,  I  believe,  the  homed  viper  and  the 
cobra,  besides  the  harmless  grey  snake  called  Stdhnnn,  which  is  very 
common  everj^vhere.     There  are  also  immense  numbei-s  of  lizards, 
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Birds  aie  less  numerons,  but  I  noticed  the  frilled  bustard,  Houbara^ 
and  one  or  two  bawks  and  buzzards.  The  Sbammar  Bedonins  keep 
goebawks,  which  they  train  to  take  hares  and  bustards.  In  the  Nefud  I 
saw  seyeral  small  birds,  especially  a  kind  of  wren,  and  the  Saxieola 

Of  insects  I  noticed  the  dragon-fly,  several  beetles,  ants,  and  the 
common  honse-fly.  I  was  also  interested  at  finding,  sunning  itself  on  the 
rocks  of  Aalem,  a  specimen  of  the  painted  lady  butterfly,  renowned  for 
its  long  flights.  This  insect  could  not  have  been  bred  at  any  nearer 
point  than  the  hills  of  Syria,  400  miles  off.  Fleas  do  not  exist  in  Nejd, 
and  oar  dogs  became  free  of  them  as  soon  as  we  reached  Hail. 

Lastly,  I  will  mention  that  I  made  full  inquiries  respecting  sand- 
storms and  storms  of  poisonous  wind.  The  former,  I  was  told,  were 
oommon  enongh,  but  not  dangerous  to  travellers,  while,  of  the  latter, 
the  mmoom  was  not  even  known  by  name.  Rathi,  my  guide,  denied 
positively  that  such  a  phenomenon  had  occurred  within  his  forty  years' 
experience. 

One  word  about  the  term  Nejd,  which  various  writers  have  defined 
in  various  ways.  The  Turks,  in  their  official  documents,  include,  for 
political  reasons,  all  the  former  territories  of  the  Wahhabi  empire  in 
that  name,  giving  to  their  new  conquest  on  the  seaboard  of  El  Hasa  the 
pompons  title  of  "  our  Vilayet  of  Nejd."  This  has  deceived  even  the 
English  Foreign  Office  into  the  belief  that  Central  Arabia  is  really  a 
Turkish  province.  Dr.  Wallin,  though  rejecting  the  sea-coast  districts, 
includes  all  those  parts  of  Arabia  where  the  ghatha  grows ;  but  this  is  a 
little  fanciful,  for  the  ghatha  grows  as  far  north  as  Eaf ,  in  the  Wady 
Sirhan,  and  this  certainly  is  not  Nejd. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  with  still  less  reason,  restricted 
the  term  to  the  single  province  of  Aared,  or  the  actual  dominions  of  Ibn 
Saoud.  This  would  be  about  as  near  the  truth  as  allowing  the  former 
Papal  States  only  to  be  Italy.  The  fact  is,  Nejd  is  a  purely  geographical 
expression,  in  no  sense  political,  and,  as  commonly  accepted  in  Arabia, 
means  all  that  high-lying  district  included  within  the  Nefuds.  It  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  three  provinces — Jebel  Shammar  to  the  north, 
Easim  in  the  centre,  and  Aared  in  the  south.  A  traveller  who,  at  Hail, 
should  ask  his  way  to  Nejd,  would  be  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
person  who,  at  Milan,  should  ask  his  way  to  Italy.  Ibn  Saoud's  present 
dominions  are  known  at  Hail  simply  as  Aared. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  : — 

The  PaBsmKNT  said  he  was  sure  eveiyone  present  must  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  modest  account  that  Mr.  Bhmt  had  given  of  his  travels,  which  so 
far  as  he  oonld  jadge  had  added  considerably  to  our  information  regarding  Central 
Arabia.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  amusing  book,  Mr.  Palgrave  said,  '*  Let  us 
try  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  centre  of  Arabia." 
And  certainly  that  country  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  the  world, 
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in  regard  to  iU  historical  interest,  the  nuture  of  its  inhahitaDts,  and  iU  phjaical 
aspects.  Everyone  who  had  jjassai  through  the  Red  Sea  must  have  felt  a  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  those  hlue  mono  tains  that  were  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
account  which  Lady  Anne  Blunt  had  puhliahed  of  the  travels  of  herself  and  her 
husband  m  ABsyria,  had  added  another  moet  interesting  book  of  travels  to  the 
literature  regarding  that  country.  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  thai  lady  present 
that  evening,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  Fellows  would  enjoy  the  treat  which  she  bad 
provided  for  them  in  the  heatitiful  drawings  which  had  been  plaoed  on  the  table. 
From  Mr.  Blunt's  account  of  the  reception  he  bad  met  with,  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  Arabia  were  apparently  now  prepared  to  receive  English  travellers  with  ft 
cordiality  which  tliey  had  not  always  shown. 

Sir  Lewis  Pelly  said  he  thought  tho  l^ejd  which  Mr*  Blunt  bad  visited^  with 
the  result  of  adding  considerably  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  lay  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  that  !Nejd  ivhich  was  visited  by  Pal^ve  and  himflelf  in  the  year 
1864-65,  Mr.  Blunt  had  evidently  been  on  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca 
to  Bagdad ;  but,  in  fact^  the  word  **  Nejd  ^  meant  high  land,  and  therefore  any 
high  land  in  that  portion  of  tho  world  would  ]>rohahly  be  called  Nejd.  But  Nejd  had 
also  a  political  signification,  and  during  the  eleven  years  that  he  had  had  relations 
with  its  ruler,  the  iKilitical  Nejd  was  limited  to  the  territories  of  the  Emir  of  the 
Wahhabi,  who  was  always  called  the  Emir  El  Nejd.  In  a  religious  point  of  view 
be  would  bo  called  the  Imatim  of  the  Wahhabi,  but  in  his  own  country  be  would 
be  called  the  Sheykh  jxir  exctUence.  That  Nejd  lay  around  the  old  Wahhabi  capital 
of  Dereyah  and  the  new  capital  of  Riad.  Approaching  it  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
the  traveller  would  pass  over  a  certain  flat  desert  district,  then  arrive  at  a  rise  in 
the  country,  and  again  pass  over  a  wide  expanse  wbicli  was  known  as  the  Sumaan 
district,  until  he  ^camo  to  tho  Nefud.  Nefud  was  a  series  of  huge  sand  nmges 
trending  curvilinearly  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction.  It  stretched, 
roughly  speaking,  right  down  parallel  with  the  Arab  littoral  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  northward  to  Jebel  Shammar.  So  far  as  he  observed,  it  consisted  of  about  seven 
huge  sand  ranges  of  bills  varying  in  height  from  about  20  to  85  feet.  He  consideried 
that  the  configuration  of  the  sand  was  largely  determined  by  the  electric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  general  trend  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
west wind.  Between  the  ridges  tlierc  was  usually  a  large  space  about  six  or  seven 
miles  in  width  which  ivas  sometimes  thoroughly  hard  and  leveh  Having  crossed 
the  Nefud  the  traveller  came  upon  another  plain  called  Ormah,  and  then  began  to 
rise  into  the  Nejd  proper  at  the  district  known  as  Sedair.  Frotn  thence  he  would 
get  to  Seddus  and  so  into  the  Wadj  Hanifah,  close  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Dereyah. 
He  would  read  to  the  Meeting  an  extract  referring  to  this  subject  from  the  paper  he 
communicated  to  the  Society  in  1865  :* — "Geographically  considered^  Nejd,  as  the 
term  implies^  means  the  hujhlundB  in  the  heart  of  Arabia.  So  considered,  it  would 
include  the  Towaij  hills  and  the  Aridh  on  its  eastern  frontier,  Kharj  and  Howteh  on 
its  southern,  Arb,  Washm,  and  Kassim  on  its  western  frontier,  and  Jubbul  Shummur 
on  its  northern.  Politically  considered,  the  present  frontiers  of  Nejd  coincide  with 
the  existing  frontiers  of  the  Walmhee  Amir,  and  are  as  follows  ;— 

**0n  the  west,  a  line  drawn  nearly  north  and  south  between  Hejaz  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Wadi  Dowasi^er  and  Hazm-ar-llajee  bills  on  the  other.  Wadi 
Dowasser  is  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  frontier,  and  Jowf-al-Amar  on  ita 
northern  extremity.  On  the  south,  Nejd  is  bounded  by  the  Kob-al-Khali,  or  Great 
Desert,  from  the  Wadi  Dowasser,  on  its  western  extremity,  to  an  undefined  point 
in  the  desert  towards  the  Persian  Gulf.  On  the  east,  the  Nejd  frontier  comes  down 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Kowait,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  this  line  down  to 
*  •  Journal  R.  G.  8.,'  vol.  xxxv.  p,  166. 
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Abntbsbi.  P^kssiDg  Abuthabi,  the  frontier  line  keeps  a  Uttio  inl&iid^  behind  the  qua§i 
iodependeDi  maritime  Ar«b  seitlemenUy  on  its  pirate  coast,  until  it  reaches  Bremj, 
wbon  the  frontier  line  tarns  south-east,  and  runs  behind  the  hills  of  the  MuskAt  do 
minions  of  Oman.  On  the  north,  the  frontier  line  of  Xejd  stretches  from  Jowf-al-Amar, 
AboT^nsmedf  to  the  imme<iiate  neighbourbool  of  Kowait^  on  its  eastern  extremity/* 
To  bSTe  passed  that  political  Nejd,  it  would  have  been  necessary  on  arriving  at 
H^  m^bmd  of  pacing  north-east  towanls  Bagdad^  to  have  proceeded  southward 
through  the  W&hhabi  territories,  whence  a  debouchmeul  might  have  been  made  at 
Katif  or  at  Kowait,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  lu  the  account  of  his  own  journey  which 
hit  gare  to  the  Society  in  1865,  he  moationed  that  he  was  then  about  to  reftort,  as 
bis  duty,  to  the  Goverumcnt  of  India  on  the  subject.  He  subsequently  did 
'r^wrt  ftilly,  but  he  had  recently  found  that  no  copy  had  been  supplied  to  the  library 
of  the  Society,  He  wished  to  state,  on  this  the  first  occaaion  of  having  an  opportunity 
Ot  addremng  the  Society,  his  deep  rind  lasting  feelings  of  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
tbttr  CcKrmer  President,  Sir  Bartle  Frei-e,  for  the  invariahle  and  most  invaluable 
sapport  and  encouragement  which  ho  always  received  from  him  during  his  eleven 
j«ai«*  experieooe  in  Central  Arabia  and  on  the  Arab  littoral,  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
I  Oulf,  and  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Blaktobd  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  great  sandy  areas,  a  krge 
r  of  whioh  existed  on  the  edges  of  the  Tmpics,  were  deposited  by  the  wind. 
|A  few  Tcaro  ago  be  had  occasion  to  examine  the  large  tract  in  India,  lying  between 
Sind  aDd  Bajpatana^  which  was  marked  on  the  maps  as  The  Great  Indian  Desert* 
the  tract  tiaveried  by  Mr.  Blunt,  it  was  composed  entirely  of  sand,  and  he 
i  thMi  there  were  several  phenomena  connected  with  the  deposit  ion  of  the  sand 
wtikh  it  was  very  difficult  to  explain,  and  which  appeared  to  him  not  to  have  been 
iHTestigated  before.  In  that  case  also  he  found  a  number  of  depressioEB,  very 
dUbreot,  however,  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Blunt  They  formed  a  series  of 
trails  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  and  he  was  unable  to  explain  them 
mt  all  aslisfactorily,  but  was  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  denudation  by  the  wind 
itaell.  The  action  of  the  deposition  of  sand  was  pretty  well  understood.  The  sand 
travelled  forward  in  a  series  of  wave-like  ridgea  similar  to  those  produced  ou  a  small 
•cale  on  the  sea-shore  by  the  wind,  or  by  a  curreut  of  water.  I'hey  miptht  be  seen 
abcmdaDtly  on  any  sandy  shore,  and  by  observing  them  carefully  it  would  be  noticed 
%.l  ovie  side  was  always  steeper  thati  the  other,  the  steeper  side  being  to  leeward,  or 
i  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flowed.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sand 
driven  by  the  wind  slowly  up  a  gradual  slope  and  then  droppal  over  on  the 
side.  There  were  of  course  two  possible  ways  of  accounting  for  the  very 
rious  fuljei  or  depressions  noticed  by  Mr,  Blunt,  Tliey  might  either  liave  been 
Inoed  by  local  subsidence,  or  by  small  areas  not  having  been  filled  up  when  the 
and  arDGod  waa  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  by  the  sand.  A  third  possible 
mode  of  origin,  denudation,  was  inconsistent  with  the  form  of  the  depressioua.  That 
they  were  not  due  to  local  subsidence  was,  he  thought,  proved  by  the  fact,  mentioued 
hj  Mr.  Blunt,  that  the  underlying  stratum  was  exf>osed  at  the  bottom  of  some  of 
tbem«  If  they  had  been  caused  by  local  subsidence  the  sand  would  have  dropped 
in  from  all  sides.  They  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  place*  which  had  not  been 
filled  up  when  the  general  area  of  the  tract  was  raised.  He  noticed  in  the  drawings 
OQ  the  table  that  one  side  was  very  much  steeper  than  the  other,  and  Mr.  Blunt  had 
ationed  that  they  all  pointed  in  one  direction.  He  thought  it  was  probable, 
ugh  he  would  not  speak  with  any  certainty,  that  these  depressions  were  scattered 
the  advancing  edge  of  a  mass  of  sand  which  had  been  at  some  former  time 
ivwi  over  the  country  by  the  wind,  and  which  |x>aaibly  was  to  a  small  extent  still 
;  diiTeii*  the  steep  margin  of  the  depression  indicating  the  side  from  which  the 
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sand  advaiiced*  In  Rajputana  it  wa«  well  kBOwn  tliat  maKs^n  of  sand  occasiosally 
swept  over  the  country,  and  then  after  many  years  were  carried  further  oo^  leaving  the 
land  just  as  it  was  before  the  covering  took  plac<^.  At  the  Kiinc  time,  in  the  Indian 
Desert,  and  doubtleRS  in  the  Arabiaa  Desert,  deposits  of  sand  remained  unaltered 
for  a  very  long  pericMl  of  time,  so  long  that  vegetation  of  many  years*  growth  could 
be  Been  ufMDa  iheni.  Wliercver  sand-hills  were  advancing:,  the  advancing  nnifncB 
was  in  a  eeries  of  curves.  If  a  similar  bill  of  small  size  was  being  formed,  it 
api^eared  to  hira  tliat  the  tendency  of  the  bill  generally  was  U>  form  itBelf  with  its 
longest  diftmeter  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
extremities  tended  to  advancei  more  rapidly  than  the  central  higher  portion,  so  that 
the  whole  formed  a  crescent  shape.  If  one  of  those  hills  impingedt  upon  another, 
there  might  remain  between  them  some  such  depression  as  Mn  Blunt  had  described. 
It  appeared  to  him  in  the  drawing  of  a/«/y  that  there  was  a  very  great  resemblance 
to  the  leeward  slope  of  masses  of  sand  such  as  he  had  seen  elsewhere;  and  he 
thought  the  reason  be  had  given  might  possibly  be  the  correct  one,  though  it  was  not 
perfectly  satisfactory,  because  it  did  not  explain  why  so  very  large  a  number  of  these 
depressions  ahould  occur  nearly  or  exactly  of  the  same  form*  The  only  other  matter 
about  which  he  would  attempt  to  offer  any  remark  was  the  white  antelope  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Blunt,  He  thought  that  animal  must  be  the  Beatrix  antelope,  v^hich 
belonged  to  the  genus  OryHf  as  did  also  the  gerashock  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
All  the  species  known  were  African  except  this  one  wiiich  was  found  in  Arabia ; 
but,  80  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  latter  hiul  not  before  lieen  found  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  the  district  which  Mr.  Blunt  had  visited.  One  or  two  specimens  of  this 
antelope  ha*l  been  brought  to  England  and  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  but  those  were  obtained^  he  thought,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekmn, 
the  animal  being  found  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills  of  Oman. 

Sir  Henry  BAWLiiifioN  said,  Ambia  was  a  country  in  which  he  had  always  taken 
great  interest ;  and  all  Eastern  travellers  must  have  shared  the  same  feeling.  There 
was  a  sort  of  weird  mystery  about  it,  from  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  it  and 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Jebel  Shammar,  especially  during  the  tw^elve 
years  he  was  at  Bagdad,  always  exercised  a  particular  influence  on  his  imagination. 
There  was  at  that  time  great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  coimtry.  The  medical  man 
attached  to  the  Residency  in  those  days,  Mr,  John  Ross,  a  great  traveller  and  a 
perfect  Arabic  scholar,  had  been  over  the  whole  of  tbcMesopotamian  Desert,  and  had 
penetrated  into  many  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Arabia ;  but  be  was  never  able  to 
i-each  the  Jebel  Shammar.  That  district  was  peopled  originally  by  a  branch  of  the 
great  tribe  of  Shammar,  who  were  the  mlcrs  of  the  whole  Mesopotamian  Desert 
He  was  not  aware  if  his  old  frieod,  Sfuk,  was  still  living. 

Mr.  Burtrr  ;  He  is  dead, 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  said  that,  in  hk  time,  Sfuk  was  the  great  sheykh  of 
the  Shammar,  and  always  acknowledged  ibe  Sliammar  of  Jebel  Shammar  as 
kinsmen  of  his  tribe.  But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  interior  of 
Arabia,  there  bad  Ijeen  during  the  present  century  a  succession  of  travellers,  who 
had  increased  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  first  person,  be 
believed,  who  crossed  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea  was  CapLiin  Sadleir,  who 
was  passed  across  like  a  bale  of  goods.  Every  sheykh  had  to  give  a  receipt  for 
him,  and  send  him  on  to  the  next  tribe,  and  he  was  delivered  safely  at  Jed  dab  at 
the  end  of  hie  journey.  That  was  not  a  very  scientific  exploration ;  but  for  many 
yearn  h©  was  the  only  Euglialiman  who  had  ever  been  to  Dereyah,  the  Arab  capital. 
Some  twenty  years  after,  when  the  Egyptians  invaded  Arabia,  a  good  number  of 
foreigners,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  accompanied  the  troops,  and  obtained  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  centre  of  the  country.  But  Dr.  Wallin,  a  half-naturalised  Englishman, 
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I  littfint  i^ersou  who  really  gave  Any  detailed  nccount  ia  Eagliab  otU.e  interior  of 

He  ^^'as  a  Finnish  profesBor.    He  went  into  Ambia  as  an  Arab,  i^nd  lived  at 

Plf«eet«Dd  Medina  for  many  yeiirs.     When  lie  came  out  agaia  on  the  Persllii]»aid6,  he 

» eoBBpletely  avl  Arab  that  Captain  Jonea^  the  commander  of  tbe  steamef,  "feicjced 

hun  OQl  of  the  ship  as  a  dirty  Arab  who  had  no  buainesa  there  without  pertiLisfllOD, 

Mid  wu  otterly  aHtonished  when  he  was  asked,  in  very  good  English,  whether  hx; 

would  not  be  kiad  enough  to  give  him  a  passage  from  Bttassorah  to  Bagdad.     Hu  tiien 

inquiries,   and   found    that   tho  supposed   Arab  was  a  cultivated,   highly, 

[aooompUshed    European  profeaaor.     He   (Sir  H,  Rawlinson)  afterwards  took  Dr.* 

WftDxii  on  a  visit  to  Sheykh  Wadi,  tbe  dheykh  of  the  Bohad,  and  introduced  him  as 

mn  Otoamali  profeBSor,  who  had  lived  in  Medina,  where  he  studied  Arabic  literature. 

Hmj  got  into  conversation,  and  all  the  Bagdad  ulema  present  were  astounded  at 

tbe  profundity  of  the  learning  of  tho  Ofimanli.     After  ho  had  drawn  them  out  for 

Xt  an  hour  or  so,  he  quietly  walked  over  to  the  English  party  and  began  talking 

Snglilh*    The  astonishment  of  the  Arabs  was  something  marvellous  to  look  at. 

'  oould  not  believe  their  own  eyes,  that  the  man  they  bad  supposed  to  be  a  true 

inh  wa»  in  reality  a  mere  Feringbi,    It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  Dr,  WalUn  died 

\  his  early  raanhood.     He  promised  to  be  a  most  admirable,  eflicieutf  and  valuable 

[ktal  timveller.     He  bad  been  heard  at  a  meeting  of  the   Koya!  Geographical 

f,aDd  received,  in  185Q,  an  bonorary  reward  from  the  Council  for  his  travels  in 

The  next  pcn:on  was  Mr.  Palgrave,  who,  on  his  return  from  his  Arabian 

ar,  g^ve  tbe  Society,  at  their  old  quartera  at  BurltDgton  House,  an  account  of  his 

jemroMfMf  which,  no  doubt  some  of  tbe  members  present  recollected,  was  received 

wHh  cntbuaiaftm.     He   was  certainly  a  most  entertaining   lecturer,  with  a  great 

command  of  language^  and  was  full  of  his  subject.     After  Mr.  Palgrave,  Colonel 

Pclly  made  a  very  remarkable  journey  to  Hiad,  of  which  he  published  au  account  in 

the  'Journal*;  and  now  Mr.   Blunt  had  shown   himself  a  worthy  successor  of 

former  travellers.     His  journey  was  mostly  over  new  ground.     It  was  only  from 

Jof  to  Hai]  that  he  was  actually  tn  the  track  ot  Mr,  Palgrave.     He  reached  Jof  by  a 

difftrent  route,  and  tbe  route  from  Hail  to  Meaihhed  had  never  before  been  followed 

by  a  European,  because  Dr.  Wallin  went  direct  from  Hail  to  Bussorah,     Sir  Lewis 

IVily   was  quite    right  in   what  he  had   ^aid    about    Nejd.      Nejd   was   a  name 

beioDgiug  to  physical  geography^  simply  meaning  a  highland,  and  in  all  historical 

googrmpby  was  applied  to  the  great  pbteau  of  Central  Arabia,  which  was  elevated, 

■Ad  WMTOunded  on  all  sides  by  desert.     Jof  meant  the  low  land,  from  an  Arabic  root 

ai^fyii^  a  hollow,  and  was  constantly  contrasted  with  the  Nejd  or  the  high  lauil. 

When  he  wu  at  Bagdad  the  Jebel  Slmmmar  was  never  considered  to  be  really  a 

pikft  of  Nejd,  but  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  or  harrier  of  Nejd— the  outer  range 

which  upheld  the  great  plateau.     The  Turks  had  never  really  occupied  the  district 

of  Kejd,  but  they  exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  there.     The  two  great 

Wkhhabi  chiefs,  who  resided  at  Riad,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Turkish 

liaaliAS,  and  sent  them  tribute  and  presents  to  El  Hasa,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they 

admitted  themselves  to  be  Turkish  subjects  ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  there  was 

i  ng^tm^l  anti^onism  between  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs,  which  would  prevent  any* 

;like  thorough  amalgamation.     It  wiis  a  new  fact  in  political  geographyj  that 

the  Emir  of  Hail  was  really  the  head  of  the  whole  of  tbe  tribes  of  Nejd. 

3ilr,  Blunt  :  That  is  not  quite  the  case.     He  is  perfectly  independent  of  Biad, 

but  he  has  no  authority  in  the  dominions  of  Hiad. 

Sir  H.  Rawlikson  said  at  all  events  he  appeared  to  be  equally  powerful  with 
the  Emir  at  Ktad.  These  Arab  sheykhships  fluctuated  accordiog  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  ruler,  tbe  development  of  the  resources  of  the  tribes,  or  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  especially  by  the  Turks,  and  Hail  might  now  be  con- 
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sidered  the' political  successor  of  the  old  Wahbabi  Emirs.  He  was  rather  8uq?rifl6d 
to  find 'thai  the  horses  at  Hail  were  only  13  hands  2  inches.  The  Nejd  horses,  or 
wha|'>yefe  considered  such,  bought  at  Bagdad  and  seot  to  Bombay  were  certainly 
bi^ex*  -fro™  1^  hands  2  mchea  to  15  hands.  According  to  liia  experience  a  Nejd 
horse  iJoly  13  hands  2  inches  wa«  certainly  a  rare  thing. 

*»^  Mr.  Blut^t  Raid  there  was  only  one  horse  at  Hail  14  hands  2  inches,  and  she  was 
b/etl  in  Mesopotamia, 

Sir  H.  Rawlikrok  said  the  Anazeh  horses  that  he  had  seen  would  not  compare 
in  strength  with  the  Nejd  horses.  He  appealed  to  Sir  Arnold  Kembiill  and  others 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  <3esert  whether  they  did  not  always  consider  an 
Anazeh  horse  of  much  inferior  blood  to  a  real  Kejd  horse.  Mr.  Blunt  had  alao  said 
that  horses  were  very  rare  in  Nejd,  camels  being  generally  used,  but  from  1000  to 
2000  horses  from  Central  Arabia  were  annually  exported  from  Bagdad,  Busaorab, 
and  Katlf. 

Mr.  Bldnt  :  Ibn  Rashid  told  me  he  sent  eighty  or  ninety  colts  every  year  to  India, 
but  he  is  the  only  person  in  Jebel  Sham  mar  who  has  any  horses  at  all 

Sir  H.  lUwLtNSON  said  the  dealers  at  Bagdad  bought  200  or  30O  horses  at  a 
time,  and  entered  into  contracts  for  thera.  He  was  sorry  thai  Mr,  Blunt  did  not  fare 
better  with  the  Persian  pilgrima.  They  must  have  been  suffering  from  bad  weather, 
the  heat,  loss  of  camels,  &c,,  which  made  them  testy,  hut  to  suppose  that  Persians 
would  not  eat  with  Europeans  was  a  miKtake.  They  had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  hving  with  Euroj>ean8  like  one  of  themselves.  On  their  pilgrimage  they  might 
be  a  little  sulky,  but  that  was  not  their  characteriistic  at  all,  and  when  <jtT  their 
pilgrimage  they  were  the  moat  agreeable,  chatty,  social  companions  to  be  met  with. 
But  notwithstanding  these  differences  he  had  l>een  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Blnnt*e  paper.  He  congratulated  him  sincerely  on  his  journey,  and  if  Lady  Anne 
would  permit  him  he  would  congratulate  her  also.  It  was  a  moat  surprising  thing 
ft>r  an  English  lady  to  mount  horse  at  Palmyra  and  Damascus  and  ride  through 
Armbi%  passing  through  a  district  which  the  experienced  doctor  he  had  mentioned 
never  could  reach,  and  then  turning  back  by  the  Caliph  route.  It  was  a  most 
astonishing  exploit^  not  merely  satisfactory  to  herself  but  to  the  nation  which  pos- 
seised  a  lady  of  such  a  character.  He  hoped  that  Mr,  Blunt  and  Lady  Anne  would 
allow  biro,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Society,  to  thank  them  moat  sincerely  for  their 
▼ery  excellent  paper,  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  President  to  beg  thai  he 
might  be  permitted  to  propse  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them. 

Lieut-General  Sir  Anxonn  Kemball  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  after  which 
a  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham.    The  discussion  then  terminated. 


Noieg  on  the  Eoute  taken  hj  ih£  Boyal  Geographical  SocidyB  Easi 

African  Expedition  from  Dar-es'Salaam  to  VJiehe;  Mmj  \%th  to 

August  29^A,  1879.    By  Joseph   Thomson:  in  Command  of  the 

Expedition. 

Map^  p.  144, 

Ik  the  fallowing  paper  I  can  hopo  to  give  but  a  very  brief  outline 
of  the  information  collected  and  the  route  taken  by  the  Society's 
Expedition. 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  apeak  of  the  vast  loss  sustained  by  tho 
Expedition  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Johnston,  eminent  as  he  was  in  the 
Geographical  world;  while  I,  thrown  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into 
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rark  with  which  I  was  totally  imacqiiainted,  cannot  be  expected  to 
timi  0iit,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in  the  hetvrt  of  Africa,  a  very 
rOOlDpeteikt  geographer.  Being  directed,  however,  by  my  instructions  to 
fttinue  the  work  in  case  any  accident  dttprived  the  Expedition  of  Mr, 
JohnntoiL,  I  am  doing  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Although  my  work 
may  be  rough,  and  the  different  placea,  rivers,  <fec.,  be  not  placed  quit© 
Jy,  yet  I  hope  my  description  of  the  main  foaturee  of  the 
coimtrieB  passed  through,  with  noticos  of  the  people,  will  not  be  without 
Taloe.  I  am  §orry  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  master  the  difli- 
caltica  of  the  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and  consequently  I  have 
compelled  to  depend  u|>on  the  compass.  But  in  protracting  my 
ate,  I  have  taken  every  csare,  and  hope  to  be  found  not  very  far  wrong 
when  some  more  oompetent  person,  at  a  future  date,  shall  visit  the 
lie  country. 

With  these  apologetic  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  my  narrative, 

Ccsnmencing  with  our  departure  from  Zanzibar.    On  the  14th  of  May, 

h  towaids  evening,  all  the  bales  and  the  porters,  to  the  numl)er  of  126, 

■"togetliier  with  one  woman,  were  shipped  on  board  the  Staty  a  steamer 

]  kindly  lent  to  us  by  the  Sultan  for  our  passage  to  the  mainland.     Five 

donk^^ys  belonging  to  the  Expedition  were  also  shipped  on  board  a 

dhow  for  Dar-es-Salaam. 

At  6  A.M,  on  the  following  morning,  we  bade  farewell  to  Mrs,  Kirk, 

^♦o  whose  generous  hospitality  and  asaistanoe  the  Expedition  was  greatly 

indebted,  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk   we  cleared  out  of  Zanzibar 

rbcmr  with  not  a  man  misaing,  and  with  a  fair  wind  wo  reached 

i  by  midday.   On  the  same  day  the  men  were  landed  and  on 

the  following  aO  our  goods.    For  two  days  Mr.  Johnston  suffered  a 

attack  of  fever,  but  on  the  18th  he  recovered.     The  17th  was 

spied  partitioning  out  the  loads  and  the  guns,  mustering  no  less  than 

wentj  of  the  latter,  twenty-two  men  carrying   their  own,  though 

( few  of  them  were  very  effective  weapons.     The  day  following,  a  number 

\  of  additional  men  were  engaged,  some  to  go  to  Behobeho,  the  others  to 

i  Ubena,  or  further,  if  required,  they  bringing  up  our  numbers  to  150 

men  when  all  told.     The  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  May  saw  us  fairly  on 

our  way,  with  the  indispensable  African  accompamments  of  shooting, 

blowing  of  horns,  drumming,  and  shouting.    The  presence  and  assistance 

r  of  Dr.  Kirk  was  of  the  greatest  value  and  gave  an  importance  to  the  Ex- 

ition  in  the  eyes  of  the  porters,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

Paaaiiig  round  the  end  of  the  creek  and  marching  along  a  sandy 

plain  covered  with  tall  grass  and  shrubs,  we  reached,  after  crossing  a 

stream,  the  neat  Swahili  village  of  Pongwe,  where  we  formed  our 

,  camp  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  large  tree. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  narrow  but  deep  Mziuga  stream 

which  flows  into  the  creek,  along  which  our  route  lay  for  three  stages, 

having  to  cross  it  at  least  four  times.     So  far,  our  route  had  been  along 
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the  raifled  beach  tipoia  wliioh  Bar-os-Salaain  m  built,  the  creek  resulting 
from  its  tipheaval,  having  evidently  been  one  of  those  deep  but  cloeed 
chamielB  so  common  among  coral  recf«.  We  now  made  a  considerable 
ascent,  reaching  what  1  believe  to  be  the  second  raised  beach  of  tbe 
East  African  coast-land,  which  I  have  already  described  aa  occunung  at 
Pangaui,*  and  camped  at  the  village  of  Oharambe,  in  Uzaramo, 

The  ronte  the  following  day  led  us  through  a  somewhat  broken 
country,  the  hollows  being  occupied  by  mai-shes,  through  which  we  had 
to  ti*amp  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  ctiniping  at  Taml>ani. 

The  following  two  marches,  to  Mzugii  and  Mkurauga,  were  through 
countiy  in  gre^t  part  a  sandy  plain,  thinly  woodeil,  and  cultivate*!  only 
wliore  Bonic  stream  had  cut  a  small  valley,  allowing  the  water  to  drain 
out  from  the  sandy  plain  on  the  west.  On  the  24th  we  once  more 
descended  to  the  lower  raised  beach,  which  here  occurs  as  a  broad,  level 
plain,  in  some  parts  marshy,  but  fonning  rich  rice-fields.  Near  its 
centre  is  placed  the  large  village  of  Liwela,  where  wo  found  three 
villanous-looking  Arabs,  who  had  evidently  fled  from  Zanzibar  for  some 
misdemeanour  or  other.  On  the  2<>tli  we  rested,  and,  mustering  the 
men,  we  found  none  as  yet  missing. 

Recruited  by  our  stay  at  Liwela,  we  once  more  commenced  our  march 
on  the  2Gth.  The  previous  night  had  been  wet,  and  it  was  raining 
during  our  walk,  which  put  the  roads,  or  rather  paths,  into  the  state  of 
drains.  Through  these  we  tramped  till  we  reached  the  ridge  upon 
wrhich  the  large  circular  village  of  Kikonga  is  situated,  overlooking 
the  Liwela  Plain,  which  ia  here  seen  to  extend  away  towards  the  sea. 
A  short  march  on  the  27th  brought  us  to  Kidokwe,  and  on  the  following 
day,  after  a  march  through  broken  country,  Tising  considerably,  and 
crossing  about  three  miles  of  marsh,  we  camped  at  the  important 
village  and  district  of  Mkainba. 

This  village,  inhabited  by  W^amrimaj  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
eeiies  of  well-cultivated  ridges,  with  hamlets  and  villages  everywhere 
peeping  forth  frem  a  surrounding  of  coco-nut  trees,  mango,  and  jack- 
fruit.  The  chief  of  the  place  estimates  his  subjects  at  6000,  but  this, 
I  think,  is  an  exaggeration. 

On  our  arrival  the  guide  was  sent  forward  to  find  the  best  road  for 
getting  food  on  our  way  to  Behobelio,  He  did  not  return  for  two  days, 
and  then  reported  that  even  by  the  best  road  food  for  eight  days  would 
require  to  be  oollocted,  as  almost  the  entire  way  was  through  a  country 
in  which  no  food  could  bo  got,  except  at  the  village  of  Msangapwani 
where  food  was  abundant. 

To  collect  food,  and  men  to  carrj'  it,  detained  us  two  more  days  at 
Mkamba,  during  which  much  rain  felb  While  this  was  in  progress 
Mr.  Johnston  heard  of  a  lake  a  short  distance  off  where  there  were  many 
hippopotami,  and,  having  some  time  on  his  hands,  started  ofi"  to  have 

•  In  **Note8  on  the  Geology  of  tJsambara,'*  *  Proceedinga,*  vol  i.  p.  559.— En. 
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suiua  footing;  bnt  on  reacliing  the  place,  ho  foimd  it  to  be  a  deep 
swamfv  with  floating  vegetation,  with  a  clear  piece  of  water  only  in  the 
oautriN  There  was  nothing  to  he  Been  bnt  numerous  traclcB  of  the 
animals  through  the  bedges;  but  hearing  at  laat  Bome  grunting,  he 
Teutured  in  along  one  of  tbe  paths  to  the  elear  water,  aud  waded  till 
the  water  leached  his  armpits.  Finding  he  could  not  reach  far  enough, 
he  xvtnmed,  and  stood  in  his  wet  clothes  by  the  side  of  the  swamp 
while  I  was  trying  some  other  way  of  getting  at  the  game.  Nothing, 
howerer*  was  to  be  seen,  and,  amidst  a  drenching  raiu^  we  returned. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Johnston  complained  of  what  he  thought  was 
tjieainatism  in  the  back,  and  doaed  himself  under  that  idea  till  more 
mUDistakable  symptnma  showed  him  that  the  attack  was  dysentery. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  shooting  excursion  gave  riise  to  it, 
and  probably  if  he  had  recognised  the  disease  at  first,  it  might  have  been 
got  under;  but  several  days  passing  before  nsiDg  the  proper  medicines, 
it  became  so  much  more  dilEcult  to  remove. 

June  2nd  saw  us  once  more  tramping  through  jungle,  marsh,  and  forest 
^a  most  wretched  country,  where  the  rain-water,  unable  tti  drain  away, 
lies  stagnant,  and,  in  ot>njunction  with  decomptising  vegetation,  raises 
fetid,  disease-laden  odours  under  a  tropical  sun.  Three  stages  through 
ootmtiy  of  this  nature,  camping  at  the  villages  of  Xifuru  and  Madcxlo, 
brought  US  to  the  xdllage  of  Msangapwani,  which  we  entered  amidst  a 
drenching  rain.  We  found  ourHelves  deceived  by  our  guide  as  to  the 
abnndance  of  food  at  this  place,  and  it  was  only  after  three  days'  hunting 
round  the  whole  district  that  sufficient  was  collected  to  allow  of  a  start. 
Our  stay  here  did  not  improve  Mr.  Johnston's  condition,  and  I  myself 
had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever,  which  lasted  about  a  week. 

Por  some  days  previously  we  had  reason  to  suspect  that  our  guide's 
knowledge  of  the  road  was  somewhat  deficient,  and  Mr,  *  Johnston 
iikiended  dismissing  him.  On  the  2 let,  while  at  Msangapwani,  he  set 
our  doubts  at  rest,  and  anticipated  Mr.  Johnston's  intention.  Receiving 
tiro  dollars  to  buy  fcn>d  from  a  man  who  wanted  to  bcU  for  money,  ho 
started  off,  and  was  do  more  seen. 

Having  at  last  got  sufficient  food  together  for  our  desert  marches,  we 
left  Msangapwani  on  the  8th  of  June,  although  both  of  us  were  far  from 
being  in  good  travelling  condition.  Our  walk  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
one,  along  deep,  miry  pathways,  through  marshy  grounds,  and  across 
two  streams  each  more  than  waist  deep,  finally  camping  in  the  forest, 
both  of  us  thoroughly  cidiauatcd.  The  next  day  Mr.  Johnston  could  not 
move  forward,  and  three  days  were  spent  before  he  was  sufficiently 
TDooveied  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried  in  the  sort  of  half-stretcher, 
half-hammock,  which  we  constructed  for  him. 

On  the  12th  wo  once  more  set  forth,  and,  crossing  a  tract  of  forest, 
entered  a  jungle,  the  path  through  which  was  six  inches  deep  under  water, 
camping  at  last  on  a  slightly  rising  ground,  near  sunset*     Mr.  Johnston 
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became  steadily  worse  from  this  day,  the  jerky,  swinging  motion  of  the 
porters,  and  the  somewhat  hard  hammock,  together  with  the  intense 
heat,  made  him  quite  stiff  and  swollen,  so  that  he  eonld  find  rest  in  no 
position. 

The  following  day  brought  ns  to  the  Khntn  village  of  Keihimhwe, 
after  crossing  a  stretch  of  forest  and  about  three  miles  of  swamp  waist- 
deep,  which  drains  into  the  LiiGgi  by  a  small  stream,  haviitg  entered  the 
basin  of  that  river. 


^  Having  reached  the  boundary  of  TJzaramo,  along  the  line  of  our 
route,  wo  may  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  country  we  have 
passed  through.  With  the  exception  of  the  villages  of  Pongwe,  near 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  the  large  district  of  Mkamba,  which  are  both  Wa- 
swahili,  our  route  lay  through  UstaramOj  as  far  -as  Keihimhwe,  The 
ooTintry  itself  may  simply  he  described  as  a  broad,  level  plain  of  sani 
stretching  from  the  Marui  Hills  to  the  sea,  broken  only  by  the  undu- 
lating districts  of  KikoDgwe  and  Mkamba,  and  by  the  small  vaUeys 
cnt  hero  and  there  by  insignificant  rivulets. 

During  the  dry  season  the  country  must  be  a  bumt~up  desert,  owing 
to  the  good  drainage  which  the  red  sand  affords*  But  in  the  wet 
season  the  greater  part  must  be  submerged,  as  even  in  the  lesser  rains 
which  we  experienced,  large  tracts  were  still  in  that  condition.  A 
district  of  such  character  cannot  contain  an  abundant  population. 
The  villages  are  small,  and  only  found  along  the  slopes  of  some  small 
valley,  or  on  a  ridge  like  Eikonga,  the  country  to  the  west  being 
nniiJ  habited. 

The  Wazaramo  have  already  been  described  by  other  hands,  and  there- 
fore little  need  be  said  by  me.  Along  our  route  there  was  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Waswahili,  except  that  they  hardly  looked  so 
intelligent  and  were  somewhat  more  sluggish  in  their  movements.  Their 
mud- built  huts,  square,  with  projecting  eaves,  forming  a  barasa  in  front, 
were  after  iSwaliili  types,  they  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  they  all 
seemed  to  understand  and  speak  Swahili.  The  coc<.vnut»  mango,  and 
jaekfniit  are  grown  around  the  villages,  as  far  as  Keihimbwe,  where 
as  yet  only  young  plants  appear.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  vejL^ctables  of  the 
coast  are  grown  in  abundance  wherever  the  ground  is  fertile.  The  only 
articles  of  commerce  are  copal  and  rubber,  the  former  being  only  found 
as  far  as  Keihimbwe,  and  the  latter  not  very  abundantly,  owing  to  the 
barren  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  vegetation  is  of  the  most  monotonous  nature,  long  tracts  of 
small,  stunted  trees,  unrelieved  by  flower  or  creeper,  alternating  with 
marsh  or  cultivated  portions.  Even  such  well-known  African  trees  as 
baobabs,  tree  Euphorbias,  mparniiisi,  aod  hyphene  palms,  were  nowhere 
seen.  From  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  country, 
it  may  w^ell  be  understood  that  animal  life  cannot  be  very  abundant. 
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and  such  proyes  to  be  the  case.  From  the  lowest  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  to  the  highest,  each  is  alike  poorly  represented.  The 
only  mammal  seen  was  a  squirrel,  and  birds  were  rarely  seen,  their 
existence  being  chiefly  noted  from  hearing  the  hoarse  caw  of  the  horn- 
biU,  or  the  exasperating  squeak  of  a  small  green  paroquet. 

Eesuming  our  march  we  were  struck  at  the  absence  of  any  change  in 
the  sarhce  features  of  the  ground  in  passing  into  the  basin  of  the  Lufigi. 
There  appears  to  be  no  break  between  the  raised  beach  along  which  we 
had  been  marching,  and  the  ground  into  which  we  had  now  passed. 

The  village  of  Eeihimbwe  is  large  and  well  built  in  an  oval  form. 
The  houses  and  people,  from  their  proximity  to  the  Wamrima  and 
Wazaramo  present  few  differences  worth  noting.  A  long,  weary  march 
&om.  Keihimbwe  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Lufigi,  at  which  we 
arrived  on  the  15th  of  June,  camping  at  the  village  of  Eimkumbi. 
The  river  itself  as  seen  from  the  village  presents  a  most  disappointing 
aspect,  meandering  through  swamps  and  midst  long  sedges. 

The  following  day  the  caravan  being  compelled  to  stop  to  collect  addi- 
tional food,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  crossing  the  river.  I  found  the 
villagers  had  only  two  or  three  canoes,  each  able  to  carry  not  more  than 
four  persons  with  safety,  being  used  in  fishing  and  not  at  all  in  the  way 
of  commerce.  Selecting  one  of  the  best  looking,  I  crossed  over  to  the 
other  side,  a  work  which  took  some  time. 

To  judge  by  the  eye,  the  river  at  Kimkumbi  is  half  a  mile  broad,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  taken  up  by  a  large  sand  island  in  the 
centre.  Along  the  northern  side  the  current  is  swift  and  the  water 
deep,  but  far  from  uniformly  so,  as  snags  and  mud-banks  rise  in  the 
meet  unexpected  places,  even  where  the  current  is  strongest  and  the 
water  deepest.  Along  the  southern  side  also  the  water  flows  swiftly, 
and  is  of  considerable  depth.  The  work  of  navigating  the  river  at  this 
point  must  be  one  of  difficulty,  as,  owing  to  the  muddy  nature  of  the 
water,  the  mud-banks  cannot  be  seen — indeed,  our  own  canoe  from  this 
cause  ran  aground  several  times  in  crossing.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
canoes  capable  of  carrying  twenty  persons  arrive  with  salt  from  Mpem- 
beno  during  the  wet  season,  and  take  down  gum,  copal,  and  rubber.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  existence  of  canoes  of  that  size  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  its  navigation  by  canoes,  I 
think  it  is  quite  beyond  doubt  that  no  boat  of  dimensions  large  enough 
to  do  much  trade  on  the  Lufigi  can  ever  reach  so  far  as  this  village,  and 
the  people  say  that  snags  and  mud  islands  occur  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  XTranga  and  the  Buaha.  From  Mpombeno  the  river  would  appear 
to  take  a  great  bend  north,  till  reaching  Kimkumbi  it  turns  slightly 
south  to  the  point  where  it  divides. 

Becommencing  our  march  on  the  17  th,  we  followed  the  river  for  two 
miles.  To  the  west  of  Kimkumbi,  it  is  divided  by  a  large  island  covered 
with  long  sedges. 
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The  countiy  tlirough  wkich  our  route  lay  is  au  arid  stretch,  uttiia.- 
habited,  and  covered  with  stunted  trees  which  were  shri veiled  up  by  the 
recent  burning  off  of  the  grass.  After  a  somewhat  short  march  we 
caraped  at  the  village  of  Mtemere.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  flood 
hunks  of  the  Lufigi^  which  is  at  this  point  about  two  miles  distant,  the 
intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  swampa  and  lagoons,  in  which  the 
villagers  content  themselves  with  paddling  about  after  fish,  and  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  the  rivcr»  which  I  attempted  to  reach,  but 
failed.  This  large  space  covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  seasc*n  raises 
another  diflScuity  in  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

The  following  three  days'  march  carried  us  through  an  uninhabited 
tract  of  countiy,  with  not  a  spring  or  stream  to  water  the  ground. 

Tho  dreariness  of  these  marches  can  hardly  be  conceived^  still  loss 
descrilicd — the  view  circumscribed  to  a  few  hundred  feet,  not  a  sight  or 
sound  to  attract  tho  attention,  nothiug  to  divert  us  in  our  weary  plod 
onward*  The  distant  glimpse  of  a  herd  of  antelope  was  quite  sufficient 
to  excite  the  whole  caravan.  Our  camps  in  these  stages  were  made  near 
tho  banks  of  three  small  lakea^  which  seem  to  form  a  chain  and  probably 
mark  out  some  old  water-course.  The  porters  felt  these  three  marches 
most  severely ;  the  roads  were  cut  up  by  the  footprints  of  game  during 
the  wet  season  and  had  become  hardened  during  the  dry»  making  it 
most  difficult  for  the  men  to  walk.  Then  the  trees  were  principally 
nasty  thorny  acacias,  the  thorns  of  which,  shed  on  the  ground,  were 
constantly  getting  into  the  feet  of  the  men. 

On  the  20th  we  emerged  from  the  forest  and  entered  a  more  undu- 
lating piece  of  ground  w-ith  many  pebbles  of  quartz.  With  the  pleasant 
and  novel  view  of  hills  in  front  of  us,  we  then  entered  Behobcho, 
after  passing  through  a  small  tract  of  tropical  forest,  and  luxuriating  in 
a  drink  of  clear,  crystal  water,  flowing  over  sand,  tho  first  stream  of  the 
kind  we  had  yet  seen. 

Behobeho  itself  is  a  charming  village,  consisting  of  a  winding  line  of 
houses  of  most  varied  and  irregular  architecture— impregnable  with  its 
forest-bound  walls  of  tall  trees  bound  together  into  an  impenetrable  mass 
by  creepei^s  of  all  sizes,  the  latter  forming  a  tangle  im|>o8aible  to  see 
through,  in  some  places  hanging  snake-like,  as  if  ready  to  wtrangle  one, 
in  others  drooping  from  lofty  niparmusi  or  graceful  palm  in  light 
festoons.  Outside  flows  a  crystal  stream  through  fertile  fields,  and 
beyond  rise  the  picturesque  hills. 

During  our  stay  at  this  place  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the  hills. 
Crossing  the  stream  and  rounding  a  ridge  which  fronts  the  hills,  we 
reached  a  small  stream  which  flows  to  the  Euaha.  During  our  walk  my 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  peculiar  shajx^  of  the  largest  mountain. 
It  consisted  of  a  lower  mass^  cjuadrangular  in  fomi,  upon  which  another 
of  the  same  shape  but  of  a  smaller  size,  is  placed ;  the  sides  rising  quite 
perpendicularly  and  having  a  broad»  level  terrace  round  its  base,  giving 
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it  a  remarkable  likenees  to  some  Cyclopean  monument.  Our  further 
approach  revealed  a  terraced  appearance  in  the  lower  part. 

On  examination  this  peculiar  shapes  was  Been  to  arise  from  its 
geological  ttractnre,  which  was  that  of  a  series  of  lava  beds  intercalated 
between  beds  of  Ene  chooolate-coloured  sandstone  in  the  lower  part  and 
grtejialnred,  coarse  sandstone  in  the  upper.  The  lava  not  being  very 
decomposable,  has  r^isted  denuding  influences  longer  than  the  sand* 
Btume»  which  baa  got  worn  away  till  a  broad,  flat  terrace  of  about  half  a 
mile  lies  between  the  base  of  the  upper  part,  which  rises  almost  in  sheer 
}icrpendionlar  precipices,  and  the  edge  of  the  lava  sheet  in  the  lower. 

I  attempted  to  ascend  to  the  top,  but  became  so  sick  that  I  had  to 
deeoend.  The  name  of  the  mountain  is  Mknllmahatambula,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  for  this  uncouth  name  that  of  Mount  Johnston  be  substi- 
tuted* This  mountain  is  the  northern  termination  of  a  short  range 
which  extends  south  to  the  Euaha,  and  from  its  geological  formation 
and  positioQ  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  connectod 
writh  the  Mami  Hills,  and  cut  oflf  from  that  range  by  the  combined 
action  of  streams  flowing  to  the  Euaha  and  Mgeta  respectively.  The 
sandstones  ate  identical  lithologically  with  those  of  Usambara,  and 
do<ubile»  belong  with  them  to  the  lower  i>art  of  the  Carboniferous 
system. 

With  regard  to  the  melancholy  event  which  marked  our  stay  at 
Bebobeho,  little  more  need  be  said.  On  the  day  after  our  arrival  we 
COastnicted  a  hut  into  %vhich  we  removed  our  leader,  as  being  more 
OCmTeiue^nt  and  comfortable  than  the  tent,  but  the  little  we  could  do  was 
of  no  aTsil ;  he  gradually  sank  until  the  28th  when  he  finished  his 
career,  eridently  not  expecting  that  event,  as  he  left  no  instructions  and 
no  messages. 

The  position  I  was  thus  thro^vn  into  was  one  of  jwculiar  difficulty, 
and  over  the  question  whether  I  ought  to  return  or  go  forward,  I  spent 
many  anxious  hours  of  thought.  The  conclusion  arrived  at^  after  care- 
fnlly  considering  the  pro's  and  con's  of  the  riuestion  was  that  I  ought 
to  go  forward. 

Accordiogly  on  the  2nd  of  July,  we  once  more  gut  in^motion,  though 
I  was  in  a  very  unfit  state  fur  travelling,  having  caught  a  fever  through 
mnning  in  and  out  of  Mn  Johnston's  hut  during  the  night-time»  and 
fiom  the  anxieties  consequent  on  the  position  I  was  thrown  into ;  how- 
erer,  so  much  time  had  l>een  lost  with  one  stoppage  or  another  that  I 
felt  it  necessary  to  push  on.  Crossing  a  dry,  stony  stretch  of  ground 
forming  the  water-parting  between  the  Mgeta  and  the  Ruaha,  with  low 
wooded  hills  on  our  left,  we  reached  a  pleasant  stream,  called  Vilanzi, 
where  we  formed  our  camp,  the  stream  flowing  north-rast  to  the  Mgeta, 
which  our  guide,  no  less  a  personage  than  the]  headman  of  Behobeho, 
always  called  the  Lufu.  During  our  march  we  passed  over  some  beds 
of  fine  grey  shale  dipping  slightly  W*S.\V.,  then  volcanic  rocks  with 
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much  quartz,  and  finally,  at  our  camp,  very  Lard  cliocolateH3oloured  fland- 
stone  with  coarse  grey  Bandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  were  expoeed 
in  the  hed  of  the  etream» 

Our  route  the  following  day  led  through  a  oonntry  etill  uninhabited, 
but  clad  with  a  richer  vegetation  than  anything  we  had  yet  Been,  though 
not  much  pleaBanter  to  march  through,  l>eing  the  half  jungle,  half 
forest,  which  Button  hae  so  well  described.  On  the  road  we  were  scared 
by  Bomo  Wakhutu  we  met,  who  had  each  a  different  and  more  alanuing 
tale  to  tell  of  **  war,"  **  roads  shut  up  by  the  Wamahenge  who  were 
scattered  throughout  the  country,'^  **  we  should  have  to  march  during 
the  night,"  <Scc.,  kc. 

This  seemeHi  to  mean  a  stoppage  of  our  maitsh  in  that  direotion,  and 
where  were  we  to  get  another  ?  Knowing  the  character  of  African 
rumours  I  determined  to  push  on  to  Mua  where  we  were  to  camp  and  try 
to  get  some  more  definite  information  regarding  this  sudden  appea-rance 
of  the  Wainahenge.  Now  and  then,  through  the  walls  of  vegetation 
which  hemmed  us  in,  the  distant  Bnthumi  Mountains  were  descried  in 
the  northnifaat,  and  to  the  soiitb-west  a  low  range  of  lolls  connected  with 
MkuLiinahatamhula  inhabited  by  the  Wainahala,  a  race  nearly  extermi- 
nated for  slave  purposes  by  the  Wakhutu  and  the  Wamahenge.  They 
live  principally  on  fish  and  honey* 

Alxtnt  midday  we  reached  the  town  of  Mua,  situated  like  Behobeho 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  mass  of  tropical  vegetation^  and  reaciied  through 
a  narrow  gateway  and  along  a  winding  way.  These  masses  of  vegeta- 
tion, growing  fiequontly  in  a  desert  tract  and  linear  in  shape,  deserve 
notice.  The  linear  direction  is  generally  in  the  lino  of  drainage,  so 
that  probably  it  indicates  some  current  of  water  under  the  soiL  A 
peculiarity  of  Mua  is  that  the  houses  are  all  of  different  shapes — conical^ 
quadi-angular,  beehive,  and  composite  of  various  forms.  There  could  be 
no  better  place  in  whicJi  to  study  African  architecture  than  Mua« 

I  found  that  the  people  had  no  definite  information  regarding  the 
Wamahonge,  and  were  the  moro  afraid  in  consequence,  not  daring  to 
move  out  of  their  gates.  I  was  compelled  to  stay  here  a  day  to  recruit, 
as  my  fover  was  getting  worse,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tion that  I  could  move  along* 

Improved  somewhat  hy  my  rest,  I  resolved  next  day  to  go  on  till  I 
could  get  a  proper  undei-standing  as  to  the  position  of  affairs.  The 
country  on  this  stage  was  somewhat  moro  open.  TVhile  our  party  was 
marching  in  a  somewhat  straggling  manner,  I  was  aroused  by  seeing  the 
porters  all  locking  back,  some  in  hot  haste,  and  shouting  *'  Wamahenge  t 
Wamahenge  I  '*  I  at  once  supposed  we  had  got  into  a  fix,  these  warlike 
people  being  ranch  dre^ided  by  the  whole  country.  Still  I  thought  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  of  making  friends  with  them  and  securing  a 
pa&B  through  their  countrj^ ;  so  selecting  Chuma,  a  porter  who  could 
speak   the  language,  and  another,  we  proceeded  to  meet  them.     On 
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ooming  apon  them  we  were  surprised  by  their  strange"  get-up."  They 
were  all  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  some  wild  cat-skins 
placed  indifferently  on  their  backs  and  sides,  and  all  had  huge  heaps  of 
ieatheiB  on  their  heads,  with  a  long  tail  of  the  same  hanging  down  their 
backs.  They  also  had  various  other  arrangements,  such  as  circlets  of 
long  hair,  Btrips  of  skins,  &c.,  all  worn  with  the  object  of  making  them- 
selves as  fierce-looking  as  possible,  and  certainly  they  did  look  like 
typioal  savage  warriors.  Their  arms  consisted  of  a  spear,  two  assegais, 
a  club^  and  an  oval  or  elliptically-shaped  shield  of  bullock's  hide  which 
they  carried  over  their  heads. 

On  making  our  appearance  they  gathered  round  us  with  shouts. 
After  we  had  obtained  silence  we  proceeded  to  explain  our  peaceful 
intentions,  and  tell  them  where  we  were  going.  They  on  their  part 
were  as  ready  to  explain  that  they  were  not  fighting  the  white  man  or 
the  Wakhuto,  but  the  Walugulu  who  live  on  the  Mkambaka  Mountain ; 
that  they  had  been  there  and  were  now  returning  homo  with  their 
chiefs  son  who  had  become  ill.  They  would  welcome  us  when  we 
reached  Ifhenge.  This  was  satisfactory,  and  relieved  my  mind  con- 
sideraUy.  We  sealed  our  friendship  by  Chuma,  on  my  part,  drinking 
blood  from  the  breast  of  the  chiers  son,  who  did  the  same  from 
Chnma's ;  thereafter  we  fraternised  on  the  best  of  terms. 

The  Walugulu  are  the  Waruguru  of  Burton,  whose  country  seems 
always  to  have  been  the  hunting-ground  of  the  slaver.  They  are  nearly 
exterminated,  but  we  found  afterwards  that  the  Wamahenge  had  failed 
this  time  in  their  vile  object,  the  people  having  retired  to  places  where 
they  could  not  be  followed. 

After  a  short  rest,  to  wait  for  the  runaway  porters  and  guides,  we 
proceeded  together  to  Mavigonga.  The  following  day,  burdened  by 
some  Wamahenge,  left  to  go  with  us,  and  who  proved  a  nuisance,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  down  a  valley,  enclosed  on  the  right  by  the 
Ulugolu  Mountains,  rising  in  high  rugged  peaks  3000  or  4000  feet, 
terminating  to  the  south  in  a  conical  hill  called  Wigo,  and  on  our  left 
the  Umahala  Hills,  having  the  hot  spring  called  Magi  ya  wheta,  which 
Barton  has  so  elaborately  described,  though  all  I  could  get  from  my 
guide  was  ''  that  it  was  a  large  spring,  very  hot,  and  always  toot-toot- 
tooting." 

Our  next  stage  was  a  short  one,  owing  to  my  weak  state,  terminating 
at  the  village  of  Padzi,  which  is  situated  in  a  forest  like  the  others  we 
had  passed.  On  the  7th  of  July  we  reached  Eilengwe,  the  Eirengwe  of 
Burton.  (It  will  be  observed  that  Burton  always  uses  the  interchange- 
able letter  r  in  preference  to  Z,  the  latter  being  the  one  I  invariably 
heard  used,  and  which  I  employ  accordingly.)  I  had  now  become 
reduced  to  such  a  state  that  I  could  not  stand.  On  moving  out  of  my 
tent  to  see  if  I  was  able  to  start  with  the  men,  I  fell  twice,  so  that  it 

I  quite  evident  I  could  not  walk,  and  as  I  had  to  depend  upon  my 
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compass  bearings,  I  did  Bot  care  to  "be  csarried,     I  was  never  m  m^ch 
pain»  but  bo  dazed  and  stupid  that  I  could  not  think  with  corrcctnefls. 

Greatly  improved  by  three  days'  rest,  though  still  very  weak^  I  ordered 
the  men  again  to  shoulder  theu*  loads.  An  hour^g  march  up  the  muddy 
bed  of  a  stream  was  not  a  very  encouraging  start  for  a  person  in  a  fever, 
but  it  had  to  he  done  ;  so  through  the  water  we  splashed.  When  at  last 
we  got  out  of  it,  I  had  to  lie  for  an  hour  before  we  could  once  mare 
march  forward.  The  vegetation  along  this  streara — the  Msegwe— wa« 
charraing,  with  creepers,  palms,  mparmusi,  acd  otJier  trees  of  varied 
tint  and  fonii  growing  in  profusion.  Up  to  this  time  wo  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  walking  over  a  piece  of  broken  undulating  ground.  We 
now  entered  such.  Basalt  appeared  at  the  surface  in  a  very  decomposed 
fonn,  and  the  rains  of  the  wet  season  had  wrought  havoc  in  the  mould- 
ering rock,  euttiog  it  up  into  deep,  narrow  glens,  which  had  become 
covered  with  a  pleasant  flora,  while  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  owing  to 
the  too  porous  soil,  everything  green  was  shrivelled  up,  even  to  the  trees, 
tmder  the  fierce  sun.  A  prjrons  surface  stratum  in  Africa  has  always 
this  result ;  if  the  surface  is  not  damp  and  marshy,  it  becomes  a  desert. 

After  a  long  march  through  a  country  of  sharp  ridges  and  narrow 
glens,  we  reached  the  stream  of  Viladzi  as  the  evening  shades  were 
falling,  camping  in  a  grove  of  bamboos.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
the  scene  around  was  of  so  peculiarly  enchanting  a  nature  that  I  could 
not  resist  leaving  my  tent,  ill  and  tired  as  I  was,  to  se<^5  it. 

The  march  to  the  chief  town  of  Khutu  the  following  morning  com- 
menced, as  in  the  preceding,  with  an  hour's  tramp  up  the  waters  of  the 
Viladzi,  which  flows  between  high  mud-hanks  covered  with  decBe  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  only  in  such  situations,  or  where  water  is  present  throughout 
the  year,  that  the  vegetation  becfimes  luxuriant  enough  to  deserve  the 
name  of  tropical  as  popularly  understood.  At  all  other  places  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  stunted  trees  with  stems  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  bunit-up  grass. 

Leaving  the  stream,  we  crossed  a  broken  piece  of  country  through  a 
pass  between  a  range  of  low  hills  on  our  left,  and  somewhat  higher  ones 
on  our  right,  which  formed  a  water-parting  between  the  Kingani  and 
the  Kuaha,  the  Viladzi  on  the  one  hand,  the  Engomma  on  the  other, 
representing  each  of  these  river-systems. 

Before  reaching  the  paes  we  found  sandstone  cropping  out  and  dip* 
ping  about  35^  W.NW,  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  basalt  as 
intrusive,  belonging  to  a  lower  place  in  the  Carboniferous  system  than 
the  lava  beds  of  the  Behobeho  Hills,  which  are  volcanic,  and  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  any  intrusive  action  since  their  production.  Leaving 
the  pass  with  a  high  conical  hill  on  our  right,  and  crossing  the  Eno-omma 
stream,  we  readied  Hgunda  or  Mbwiga,  the  chief  town  of  Ukbutu. 

Khutu  or  Ukhutn  (Twth  forms  are  used)  consists  of  two  tracts  of 
country  of  very  dissimilar  nature.     Between  Keihimbwc  and  Behobeho 
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nothing  more  barren  could  be  conceived,  not  a  stream  or  a  hill  to  cross, 
stunted  trees  forming  long  tracts  of  miserable  forest.  Between  Behobeho 
and  M gnnda  (the  present  name  of  the  town,  from  the  chief  who  is  called 
Mgunda),  we  enter  amongst  hills  and  mountains  with  clear  crystal 
streams  and  a  fertile  soil  supporting  a  rich  vegetation. 

The  Wakhutu  must  have  considerably  improved  in  condition  since 
Burton's  time.  The  two  or  three  families  living  in  miserable  hovels 
have  increased  to  large  villages  of  two  or  three  hundred  houses,  and  they 
have  emerged  from  their  hiding-places  amongst  marshes  and  jungles  to 
live  in  charming  tracts  of  forest,  where  nature  has  exhausted  her  re- 
sonroes  in  producing  everything  that  could  make  the  place  charming. 

The  Wakhutu  are  an  exceedingly  mixed  race,  the  purest  specimens 
are  to  be  found  about  Mwigonga,  Padzi,  and  Eilengwe,  and  a  more 
degraded  looking  set  could  hardly  be  seen.  They  showed  little  curiosity 
ifvhen  shown  anything,  but  would  look  with  a  sort  of  idiotic  stare,  and 
squat  about  with  the  most  abject  expression  of  face,  looking  like  a  squad 
of  slaves  resting  on  their  way  to  the  coast.  At  Behobeho  the  inhabitants 
are  principally  made  up  of  two  small  tribes,  which,  to  avoid  being  exter- 
minated, joined  the  Wakhutu.  Mgunda  again  is  formed  by  a  colony  of 
Wanyamwesi,  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
country,  the  chief,  Mgunda,  being  of  the  same  race.  The  latter  informed 
me  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  going  to  make  war  on  the  Walugulu 
'*  in  order  that  they  might  become  friends."  After  a  detention  of  four 
days  ooUectuig  food  for  -five  days'  jungle  march,  and  by  heavy  rains, 
we  started  for  the  Ruaha  on  the  18th  of  July,  by  which  time  I  had 
recovered  from  the  fever  which  had  troubled  me. 

The  road  which  led  to  M'henge  and  the  Euaha  was  so  little  used  that 
four  men  had  to  go  in  front  with  knives  and  axes  to  cut  the  way  clear 
through  jungle  and  forest.  The  first  two  marches  took  us  through  a 
small  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Mgunda,  the  only  village  in 
it  having  been  cleared  by  the  Wamahenge.  It  is  now  covered  with 
grass  8  or  10  feet  high.  Through  a  narrow  tunnel  of  this  grass  we 
slowly  moved,  and  nothing  more  dreary  could  be  conceived.  The  valley 
is  formed  by  low,  well- wooded  hills  running  north  and  south,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  small  streams,  the  main  one  being  the  Msendari,  along 
which  a  large  part  of  our  route  lay,  and  which  reaches  the  Ruaha  by  a 
gap  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley.  Two  days'  march  brought 
us  outside  the  valley,  and  after  passing  through  a  fetid  swamp,  we 
camped  within  a  day  and  a  halfs  march  of  the  Ruaha. 

On  the  20th  we  had  a  long  tramp  through  broken  ground  covered 
with  small  trees  and  short  grass.  The  intrusive  basalt  once  more  re- 
appeared here,  tilting  the  sandstones  at  a  high  angle,  W.N.W.  After 
marching  all  day  we  camped  beside  a  small  stream  near  the  Ruaha,  and 
on  the  following  morning  reached  that  river. 

At  first  sight  the  River  Ruaha  looks  promising,  but   subsequent 
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experience  of  it  provcB  clieappointing,  IVTiere  we  reached  it,  the 
breadth  is  about  150  yarde,  the  depth,  for  40  or  50  yards  among  rocke, 
8  or  9  feet,  the  rest  vaiying  from  2  to  4  feet.  It  had  jet  a  month  before 
reaching  its  lowest,  when  it  is  reduced  at  its  deepest  to  about  4  feet. 
It  here  flows  about  <lue  north  and  south,  but  only  for  a  mile,  when  it 
turns  more  to  the  oast  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  west  on  the  other. 

But  besides  its  want  of  depth,  it  has  defects  which  will  make  it  per- 
fectly impassable  even  for  canoes-  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
our  crOBsing-place  there  are  rapids ;  as  much  south,  a  rocky  barrier 
stretches  across,  leaving  only  about  20  yards  for  the  passage  of  the  water 
in  a  swift  current.  A  little  further  south  there  is  still  another  rocky 
barrier,  this  time  leaTing  only  a  number  of  small  passages  through  which 
the  water  rushes.  No  boat  or  canoe  would  ever  venture  to  pass  through 
such  a  place.     The  rocks  dip  at  a  high  angle  W.N.W. 

On  arriving  at  the  river,  we  at  once  opened  out  Admiral  McDonald's 
little  folding  boat,  which  had  been  carried  all  the  way  by  two  men^ 
and  launched  it  with  the  name  of  the  AgncM,  The  prospects  of  oor  trial 
trip  seemed  most  discouraging,  and  we  looked  forward  to  loss  of  bales 
and  two  days*  hard  work.  To  assist  the  boat  we  tried  to  throw  a  rope 
across  the  river,  but  from  deficiency  of  rope  failed  in  all  tmr  attempts. 
Two  or  three  trips  of  the  Agnes  across  the  river  put  the  men  into  better 
working  order,  and  our  hopes  rose  each  time,  till  we  l>egan  to  admire  her 
powers.  In  the  afternoon,  a  rotten  canoe  which  had  been  conveying 
Wamahcnge  warriors  across,  came  to  our  assiBtance,  but  the  great  part 
of  the  work  had  to  be  performed  by  the  Agnes^  which  between  10  a,m. 
and  6  p.m.  conveyed  across  100  men  and  120  bales  without  the  damage 
or  loss  of  a  single  article,  I  came  to  the  conchision  that  Admiral 
McDonald  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  ingenious  and  useful  invention. 

We  had  at  last  entered  M'hcnge»  but  there  were  still  two  days  of 
jungle  and  forest  before  reaching  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  country. 
Of  the  physical  features  of  the  ground  there  is  little  to  notice.  To  the 
ntirth,  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  we  had  a  high  range  of 
mountains  trending  north-cjast  and  south-west,  while  west  and  south  of 
ns  nothing  but  jungle  and  forest  could  he  seen.  On  the  line  of  our 
route  the  ground  was  on  the  first  day*s  march  much  broken,  and  the 
drainage  was  towards  the  Uranga.  On  the  second  day  we  entered  level 
ground,  half  jungle,  half  forest,  and  after  crossing  two  marshes  reached 
Joto. 

The  rest  of  our  way  through  3I*henge  was  entirely  through  jungle, 
with  cultivated  tracts  here  and  there,  forest  only  seen  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  the  sides  of  the  Ruaha  and  Uranga,  and  the  ground 
quite  level,  evidently  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  from  the  two  rivers. 
From  Joto  three  inarches  brought  us  to  the  chiefs  town,  Mkomokero. 

At  Pangalala  the  chief  told  mc  to  stay  and  show  myself  to  the  people 
the  next  day.    Not  being  inclined  to  be  lionised,  I  promptly  informed 
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him  I  would  not  stay ;  but  what  the  chief  conld  not  compel  me  to  do 
onr  men  did,  for  they  struck  for  a  day's  rest,  saying  they  were  not 
used  to  so  many  marches  at  once  without  a  stoppage.  I  tried  to  induce 
them  to  go  forward  to  Mkomokero,  but  all  my  arguments  were  of  no 
avail,  80  I  had  to  succumb.  That  same  night  the  men  danced  like 
demons  till  twelve  o'clock,  amidst  yelling,  singing,  drumming,  &c.,  till 
one  might  have  imagined  they  were  in  the  lower  regions ;  and  yet  they 
had  declared  they  were  all  too  tired  to  move  forward. 

While  thus  detained  I  employed  the  time  by  ascending  one  of  the 
monntainB  of  the  ranges  which  have  been  cut  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  inhabited,  to  the  west,  by  the  Uhehe,  but  as  at  Behobeho,  before 
reaching  the  top  I  became  too  sick  to  proceed  further.  The  day  also 
pxcnred  to  be  misty,  so  that  I  got  few  observations  of  any  consequence, 
except  a  sight  of  the  Behobeho  Hills. 

The  mountain,  Chang  by  name,  is  of  gneiss  of  a  very  hard  and  com- 
pact nature,  dipping  south-east,  and  weathering  out  into  huge  rounded 
blocks,  forming  a  brick-red  sandy  soil.  At  this  period  my  men  were 
very  troublesome.  Knowing  they  were  now  on  a  short  caravan  route 
to  ihe  coast,  they  presumed  upon  their  knowledge,  and  were  constantly 
making  extravagant  demands,  which  were  with  difficulty  avoided.  From 
Psngalala  we  marched  to  Majuroko,  a  village  principally  distinguished 
by  a  general  want  of  perpendicular  walls  to  its  houses,  which  were 
nearly  all  inclined  at  an  alarming  angle.  The  following  day,  a  short 
march  through  cultivated  ground,  passing  the  harem  of  the  head  chief 
and  crossing  the  River  Mema,  a  large  stream  from  the  M'henge  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  to  the  Uranga,  we  entered  Mkomokero,  amidst  a  great 
waste  of  good  powder,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  men  who,  like  boys, 
are  much  pleased  with  any  kind  of  noise. 

The  head  town  of  M'henge  is  of  the  most  irregular  character,  no 
one  house  being  placed  in  a  line  with  another,  and  none  resembling  any 
other.  The  day  following  our  entrance  we  were  visited  by  the  head 
chief,  who  was  only  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  the  extra  amount 
of  castor-oil  about  him,  so  that  he  could  be  found  in  a  crowd  quicker  by 
the  nose  than  by  the  eyes.  On  asking  for  a  guide  to  Ubena,  he  said  to 
my  alarm  that  we  would  speak  about  that  again,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  was  to  stay  a  few  days  that  his  people  might  see  me,  no  white  man 
having  been  there  before. 

It  was  no  use  talking  or  arguing  with  him,  I  could  get  no  guide, 
and  for  four  days  I  had  to  stop,  and  it  was  only  after  giving  him  two 
barrels  of  gunpowder  that  he  at  last  gave  us  two  guides  who  knew  only 
half  the  way. 

While  thus  kept  virtually  a  prisoner,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  Uranga,  which  is  only  about  four  miles  from  Mkomokero.  After 
a  two  miles'  walk  we  had  to  take  to  canoes,  as  the  river  is  so  lined 
with  lagoons  and  swamps  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  it  in  any  other 
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manner.  At  this  placo  it  is  divided  by  an  island,  and  the  liuge  i 
cut  o6f  any  possible  view  of  it  either  up  or  down.  The  part  seen  is  abotit 
60  yards  broad,  with  a  slow  current  and  very  deep,  no  bottom  being 
reached  by  a  very  long  polo.  The  fishermen  said  that  the  other  branch 
was  very  much  broader,  and  that  as  far  as  they  knew  it  was  all  like 
what  we  saw  as  far  as  the  Lufigi.  I  think  there  can  be  little  iloubt 
that  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  river  boats  as  far  at  least  a« 
filkomokoro ;  but  beyond  that  1  could  get  no  infunnation,  except  that  it 
flowed  through  the  country  of  Ganga,  in  which  there  were  very  few 
people  alx)ut  whom  nobody  knew  anything,  and  to  which  there  were 
no  roads. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  tr^^  and  follow  the  Umnga  as  far  as 
possible,  but  in  the  face  of  Buch  circumstances  I  had  to  give  up  ray 
project  and  take  my  way  through  Uhehe. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  we  recommenced  our  march,  and  in  four 
days,  camping  at  Gambula,  Mtolehera,  and  Paliogoalima,  we  reached 
Pakachewa,  without  any  incident  of  importance  occurring.  At  this 
plac4?  I  was  once  more  exhibited  to  the  people  for  "'one  day  only/*  The 
chief  informed  me  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  tliat  I  was  to  remain 
throughout  the  next  day,  which  I  said  I  would  certainly  not  do.  But 
on  le^iving  my  tent  the  following  morning  I  found  the  guides  had  been 
60  frightened  that  they  dared  not  go  on  with  us  for  fear  of  the  chief. 
I  stormed  and  ofiered  more  cloth,  but  they  remained  unmoved,  and  I 
was  accordingly  exhibited  as  far  as  my  wrath  would  allow  of  snch 
exhibition. 

On  the  6th  a  two  hours'  march  brought  us  to  the  Biver  Liiipa,  which 
flows  from  the  M'henge  Mountains  to  the  Uranga,  and  is  about  12  yards 
broad  and  10  to  12  feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  swift  current.  The  A^e^ 
was  once  more  launched,  and  did  excellent  work  in  landing  men  and 
bales  safely  on  the  op|>osite  side.  After  vainly  attempting  to  get  more 
cloth  our  guides  here  deserted,  and  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  they 
did  not  know  the  rest  of  the  wa}-.  However,  in  the  evemng  we  got 
another  from  Pakachewa,  On  the  foUoAving  day  we  reached  the  village 
of  M'matanga,  on  the  further  confines  of  M'henge,  after  passing  through 
a  somewhat  broken  countr}'-  covered  with  part  forest,  part  jungle. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  regarding  M*henge  an<l  its  people. 

The  inhabited  part  of  the  country  of  M'henge  is  comparatively 
small,  not  occupying  more  than  40  miles  north-east  and  south-west, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the 
M'henge  Mountains.  In  breadth  it  will  be  nowhere  more  than  20 
miles,  though  in  name  the  country  occupies  the  whole  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rnaha  and  the  Uranga,  From  its 
proximity  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  level  nature  of  the  ground,  it 
is  kept  constantly  damj^  throughout  the  year,  and  with  a  hot  siui  must 
be  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Eastern  Africa,  though  it  may  not  be 
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the  most  healthy.  All  the  cereals,  and  most  of  the  vegetables,  of  the 
coast  are  grown.  Tobaooo  is  produced  very  extensively,  and  cotton 
occura,  but  is  not  cultivated. 

The  people  are  evidently  a  very  superior  race  compared  with  the 
Wakhutu  or  Wazaramo.  They  are  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  have 
far  superior  features.  The  men  have  good  figures,  though  many  of  them 
are  somewhat  effeminate  in  this  respect.  Hair  on  their  face  and  head 
is  alBO  unusually  abundant.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  short 
and  stout,  few  or  none  being  good-looking.  Many,  however,  have  not 
the  pendant  breasts  so  characteristic  of  East  African  women.  The 
people  know  very  little  of  their  origin  further  than  that  they  came  from 
the  south,  and  that  previously  to  their  settling  in  M'henge  they  did 
not  uae  shields.  Their  language,  however,  may  in  future  give  some 
due  to  their  origin,  as  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Wagindo, 
AYanindo,  and  the  Wapanga,  who  live  further  south.  One  of  our 
porters,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Gindo,  spoke  the  M'henge  idiom 
quite  easily,  although  he  had  never  been  in  the  country  before. 

The  Wamahenge  dress  in  a  somewhat  varied  style.  The  most 
common  fiEishion  among  the  men  is  a  strip  of  cloth  of  the  narrowest 
dimensions,  brought  up  over  a  cord  round  the  waist  before  and  behind. 
The  women  have  simply  two  pieces  of  cotton,  each  about  one  foot  square. 
Bark  cloth  and  pieces  of  skin  are  also  frequently  used.  Their  houses 
are  generally  built  on  poles,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  peculiar 
character,  testifying  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  people.  There  are  houses 
of  basket-work,  some  of  millet  stalks  of  the  common  Ehutu  form,  others 
again  of  grass  stalks..  The  most  peculiar  form  is  that  in  which  the 
house  is  built  on  a  platform,  with  a  huge  roof  (the  house  being  circular) 
projecting  all  round  and  reaching  a  much  lower  level  than  the  platform, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  but  a  huge  cone  elevated  on  poles.  They  keep 
their  fowls  and  goats  in  separate  houses.  Their  dead  they  bury  in  the 
position  they  love  so  much  in  life,  that  is,  sitting  with  legs  doubled  up 
and  arms  clasped  around  them.  The  wives  and  female  relations  of  a 
defunct  Mlienge  clothe  themselves  in  cords  and  sit  outside  the  house 
for  a  certain  number  of  days.  They  have  many  curious  customs  and 
fashions,  but  I  must  wait  for  leisure  and  more  favourable  circumstances 
before  entering  into  greater  detail. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  I  found  myself  on  the 
outside  of  this  district,  at  the  foot  of  the  Uchungwe  Mountains.  This 
range,  like  the  M'henge  Mountains,  is  simply  cut  out  of  the  Uhehe 
Plateau  by  the  long-continued  action  of  streams ;  but  the  hills  are  very 
much  more  irregular  in  form  than  the  latter,  from  the  stream  cutting 
more  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  while  the  streams  of  the  M'henge 
Mountains  follow  the  strike  and  have  thus  produced  a  series  of  short 
ranges  trending  north-east  and  south-west. 

Quitting  M'henge,  we  were  informed  that  by  the  best  route  we 
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filioiild  bt)  able  to  cross  tlie  mouiitainB  in  throo  iiajs,  and  tliat  there 
would  be  only  one  day  in  which  we  could  not  get  food.  This  road  was 
pointed  out  and  guides  were  supplied  us.  They  said  there  was  another 
road,  but  that  it  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  one  they  spoke  of. 
TruBting  to  this  information,  we  started  and  nearly  got  starved  in  con- 
sequence.  What  in  the  distance  looked  like  an  unbroken  range,  proved 
to  be  a  largo  number  of  moiintainii.  Some  of  them  were  exceBsively 
steep,  and  tried  all  the  iiieii'fi  powers  in  climbing ;  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  we  went  one  after  another;  ascending  1000  feet  to  descend  as 
much  on  the  other  side.  The  men  of  course  with  heavy  loads  ouuld  not 
go  far  in  one  day,  and  it  was  wonderful  ho%v  they  could  thus  inarch 
for  hours  together.  The  three  days  thus  expanded  to  eleven,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  exertion  that  ahuut  half  the  usual  amoYULt 
of  food  was  gathered  together  each  day  from  the  various  isolated  houses 
on  the  surrounding  hills.  On  two  daj^s  no  fo<jd  was  to  be  got,  and  the 
men  appeared  likely  to  have  to  go  without  any,  or  take  the  preserved 
meats  which  I  w*as  on  tbe  point  of  iasuing  out,  although  they  would 
have  done  little  good.  On  each  occasion  a  bullock  was  brought  in  to 
sell,  which  carried  ub  on  for  tbe  time  being. 

The  Uchungwe  Mountains  trend  north-east  and  south-west  along  a 
paii;  of  the  great  plateau  which  stretches  to  the  west.  There  is  no  main 
range,  but  simply  a  number  of  mountains  trending  generally  north  and 
south,  rounded  in  appearance,  and  covered  with  vegetation,  forests  of  large 
trees  occurring  even  on  the  highest  points.  From  eaat  to  west  there  is 
a  general  rise  in  altitude  up  to  7000  feet  on  the  edge  of  tbe  plateau, 
which  at  the  point  where  we  leave  the  mountains  is  6700  feet  in  height. 
The  drainage  is  south  to  the  Uranga  till  we  reach  the  western  side 
where  one  large  stream,  the  Ecose,[ruuB  north  to  the  Euaha.  There  are 
a  few  inhabitants  scattered  over  the  different  mountains,  living  in 
isolated  houses  perched  even  on  the  highest  points,  and  there  they 
cultivate  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com,  and  a  grain  called  unliza. 
The  men  go  absolutely  naked^  not  having  even  a  few  beads,  and  the 
women  are  not  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  cloth. 
They  are  well  made,  muaoular  people,  and  have  not  tbe  weatherbeaten 
aspect  which  we  might  expect  from  such  a  life. 

Our  passage  acroes  the  mountains,  besides  hard  climbing  and  want  of 
food,  was  made  vastly  more  uncomfortable  by  the  almost  continuous  mist 
and  rain,  which  also  contracted  our  view  of  the  surround iug  country. 
As  far  as  we  saw  through  the  misty  atmosphere,  the  scenery  might  he 
described  as  neither  grand  nor  beautiful ;  the  outlines  were  too  smooth 
and  rounded  to  produce  such  effects,  and  it  was  only  along  one  or  two 
of  the  streams  that  the  eye  found  anything  to  rest  on  with  pleasure ; 
in  such  places  ferns  of  all  sorts  grew  in  profusion,  from  the  tree-fern 
to  the  small  Asploninm  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  rock. 

From  a  height  of  67O0  feet  (bar.)  we  started  on  the  18th  of  August  on 
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OUT  march  across  the  great  plateau  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa.  The 
oountry  is  undulating,  with  the  drainage  south  to  the  Euaha.  We 
camped  at  a  row  of  mud-built  houses  with  flat  roofs  of  the  same 
material,  and  as  no  food  was  to  be  got,  we  were  glad  to  get  off  on  the 
foUowing  day,  and  passing  through  an  uninhabited  country  and  over 
some  low  hills,  we  once  more  reached  the  Ruaha  near  the  large  village 
of  Mwhana.  At  this  place  the  river  is  six  yards  broad  and  10  feet 
deep,  flowing  swiftly  north  between  mud-banks,  with  trees  meeting 
overhead  and  hanging  down  into  the  water.  There  being  no  bridge 
upon  which  we  could  trust  the  loads,  the  Agnea  once  more  crossed  the 
Suaha,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  all  the  bales  were  safely  landed  on  the 
opposite  bank  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  men  crossing  by  a  rickety 
bridge.  Calculating  from  the  height  of  Mwhana  (5602  feet  by 
boiling-point),  the  Ruaha  at  this  place  is  about  5200  feet. 

On  reaching  Mwhana,  a  mile  further  on,  we  found  the  place  all 
astir.  We  had  sent  one  of  our  men  forward  in  the  morning  to  announce 
our  approach.  On  his  arrival,  some  hours  previous,  he  had  found  the  . 
headman  fled,  the  women  sent  off  to  the  mountains,  and  the  men  turn- 
ing out  fully  armed.  It  appeared  that  they  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
a  body  of  men ;  and  it  being  the  custom  for  caravans  to  send  a  day's 
notice,  it  was  supposed  because  we  had  not  done  so  that  we  meant  war. 
The  arrival  of  our  messenger  helped  to  allay  the  excitement. 

Three  marches  from  Mwhana,  through  a  bleak  moorland-like  country, 
with  one  rounded  ridge  succeeding  another  and  trending  north  and 
south,  and  huge  blocks  of  granite  protruding  everywhere,  with  hardly  a 
sign  of  human  habitation,  brought  us  to  Misimiki,  the  second  chiefs 
town.  The  latter  proved  to  be  an  excessively  greedy  personage,  and  it 
was  only  after  satisfying  all  his  demands  that  he  would  allow  the  people 
to  sell  us  food,  and  he  kept  us  two  days  before  giving  us  guides  to  the 
head  chief.  As  he  was  evidently  suspicious  of  our  intentions,  we 
were  told  the  most  extraordinary  lies  in  answer  to  our  questions 
regarding  surrounding  countries,  and  the  different  roads  and  distances. 
Food  was  here  so  scarce  that  we  could  hardly  collect  sufficient  for  each 
day. 

Four  days*  march  brought  us  to  Mkubwasanga,  the  town  of  the  head 
chief  of  Uhehe,  through  a  bleak  uninhabited  country,  where  even  grass 
can  barely  take  root  in  the  hard  clay,  and  grows  in  stubbly  tufts.  On 
the  second  stage  of  our  route,  and  when  on  the  point  of  camping,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Mamlo,  the  chief,  saying  that  he  was  greatly 
displeased  because  we  had  not  previously  sent  him  notice  of  our  arrival, 
and  he  was  now  going  by  his  own  road  to  Misimiki  (the  chief  having  a 
special  road  by  which  he  passes  from  place  to  place),  to  stop  there,  while 
I  was  to  go  on  to  Mkubwasanga,  and  remain  there  during  his  pleasure. 
This  indeed  was  unpleasant  intelligence,  and  meant  I  was  to  be  kept 
indefinitely  a  prisoner.     However,  I  could  not  help  myself,  so  on  we 
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raarched,  and  hoped  that  the  soothing  sight  of  a  good  present  would 
Boften  his  heart. 

On  the  following  day  a  much  more  serious  incident  occurred,  w^hich 
nearly  wrecked  the  Expedition,  A  very  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and 
aboot  midday  the  men  stopped  to  make  firea  to  warm  themselves. 
After  an  hour't;  rest  J  ordered  a  start,  but  a^  some  of  the  men  wished 
to  camp  thcre»  although  there  was  a  tembe  alK>ut  an  bourns  march 
further  on,  little  movement  took  place;  annoyed  at  thiB,  I  seized  my 
water-bottle,  and  cleared  the  place  in  a  eurprisiugly  short  time,  with 
the  exception  of  two  men  who  said  they  would  not  go  on.  For  such 
rank  mutiny  I  said  I  would  En©  them  four  dollars*  In  about  an  hour 
they  followed  the  caravan.  In  the  evening  a  large  number  of  the  men 
c-amc  and  declared  that  if  these  two  men  were  fined,  all  the  party 
would  desert.  As  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  wanted  to  test  the  men, 
intending  to  give  in  if  the  case  became  serious,  I  remained  firm.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  laid  down  all  their  guns  and  accoutrements, 
and  that  night,  over  the  whole  camp  there  was  nothing  heard  talked  of 
but  the  diflferent  routes  through  Uheho  and  Urori  to  Unyanyembe, 
Ujiji,  &c.,  the  speakers  displaying  a  surprising  knowledge  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country. 

In  the  morning  I  turned  out  of  my  tent  with  somewhat  anxious 
feelings.  One  of  the  men  blew  a  horn,  and  to  my  amazement  every 
man,  with  the  exception  of  the  headmen,  cook,  two  boys,  and  three 
porters,  one  of  whom  had  hia  wife  with  bim,  marched  out  of  camp ; 
some  running;  some  siuging.  On  seeing  such  a  stamijede,  involving 
utter  ruin  to  the  Expedition,  I  at  once  ran  after  them  offering  to  remit 
the  fine,  but  no  heed  was  paid  to  me  ;  Chuma  and  the  other  headmen 
also  did  their  best.  On  we  ran  gesticulating  and  shouting  for  a  wlicdo 
mile  before  we  could  get  any  of  them  to  stop  for  a  palaver.  However, 
we  succeeded  at  last  in  inducing  them  to  listen,  and  after  an  hour's 
discussion,  during  which  I  made  one  ur  two  is  ma  11  concessions  regarding 
fines,  wo  all  marched  back  to  camp,  the  loads  were  lifted,  and,  as  if  fl 
nothing  had  happened,  we  took  the  road  for  Mkubwasanga,  arriving 
there  after  a  short  march. 

The  town  turned  out  to  be  the  worst  collection  of  huts  we  had  yet 
seen  in  Uhehe,  The  country  of  Uhehe,  though  an  ever-changing 
quantity,  reaches  at  the  preaent  time  from  Usagara  in  the  north  to  the 
Konde  Mountains  in  the  south.  In  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  M'henge, 
Ganga,  and  Makangwala,  and  west  by  Urori.  It  includes  Ubena,  which 
is  simply  the  district  where  the  chief  of  Uhehe  resides.  Machinga,  as 
it  is  called  in  Captain  Elton's  book,  is  a  country  which  has  no  existence, 
that  being  the  name  wiiich  the  Wahehe  toiik  from  their  chief,  whose 
name  it  was,  during  the  war  with  Merere  when  Captain  Elton  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  latter*  Since  the  second  war  with  Merere, 
large  tracts  of  Urori  have  been  annexed  to  Uhehe. 
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In  its  physical  features  the  oountry  is  most  dreary  and  monotonous. 

Cojitinxidd,  undulation  of  ground  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features, 

^^  ground  rising  from  broad  shallow  valleys  to  form  smooth  rounded 

jidg^  to  fidl  down  again,  forming  another  shallow  valley  and  then 

gj^c>^'^  ridge.     The  direction  of  these  ridges  is  north  and  south,  and  is 

^^^^^rmined  by  the  drainage,  which  as  far  as  we  have  seen  is  in  that 

3j^-0Cti<m.    A  dreary  moorland-like  country  it  is,  with  long  tracts  of 

^^^^bby  trees,  and  an  occasional  large  acacia  or  tree  euphorbia,  alter- 

^ti^g  ^t^  grazing-grounds,  which  at  this  period  form  yellow  fields  of 

^^Xi^t-up  grass.     The  soil  is  mostly  a  stiff  red  clay,  which  becomes  in 

^e  ^  season  as  hard  as  rock,  and  hardly  supports  any  kind  of  vegeta- 

^00 ;  hence,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  sterile  waste,  incapable 

^£  affording  grazing  ground  and  useless  for  cultivation.     It  [is  only 

^\MNi  the  clay  becomes  sandy  or  changes  its  character  that  we  find  good 

^^9»  and  a  little  cultivation. 

The  Wahehe  are  upon  the  whole  a  rather  good-looking  class  of 
negroes,  not  very  dark-coloured,  and  having  fine  muscular  figures.  One 
of  their  most  marked  characters  is  the  total  absence  of  hair  on  their 
faces  and  bodies,  and  the  scantiness  of  it  on  their  heads;  I  have  not 
notioed  a  single  individual  with  hair  on  his  face.  Their  language  has 
evidently  considerable  affinity  to  that  of  Kiswahili,  many  of  the  words 
being  nearly  alike. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  they  are  very  simple,  and  wear  indifferently 

forty  or  more  yards  of  cotton  in  a  single  piece,  or  go  perfectly  naked. 

About  one  half  of  the  people  go  in  the  latter  condition,  and  the  others, 

when  they  have  anjrthing  to  do,  begin  by  taking  off  their  clothes.     The 

manner  in  which  some  of  them  wear  this  vast  amount  of  cloth  is  very 

picturesque  and  classical,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  the  long  wands 

which  they  always  carry.     During  windy  days  their  whole  attention  is 

taken  up  in  keeping  it  from  being  blown  away.   As  a  rule,  however,  they 

have  to  carry  it  rolled  up  in  a  bundle  in  their  arms,  and  it  is  a  continual 

source  of  annoyance  to  them.    The  women  in  the  most  fashionable  style 

wear  a  piece  of  skin  behind,  cut  into  three  strips  and  ornamented  with 

beads,  an  apron  of  kaniki  in  front  and  several  pounds  of  beads,  to  which 

latter  alone,  indeed,  they  are  not  infrequently  reduced,  as  their  sole 

apology  for  a  dress. 

The  houses  of  the  Wahehe  are  square,  flat-roofed  buildings  of  mud 
and  grain-stalks  or  poles,  the  roof  being  of  similar  materials.  They 
rarely  occur  separate,  but  joined  together  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
forming  villages  of  three  kinds,  viz.  1st.  Simple  houses,  with  the  cattle 
occupying  one  portion  and  the  people  the  other.  2nd.  Double  houses, 
in  which  the  front  part  is  occupied  by  the  cattle  and  extends  some- 
times 100  feet  or  more  without  partition,  the  people  living  in  the  back 
part ;  and  3rd.  The  tembe  form,  in  which  the  houses  are  built  so  as  to 
form  a  huge  quadrangle,  where  the  cattle  may  move  about  or  go  into 
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their  houses.  The  people  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  oattle, 
and  very  little  ground  is  cultivated,  producing  two  speoieB  of  nuUflt 
and  Indian  com,  and  here  and  there  sweet  potatoes.  They  eat  ihair 
meat  nearly  raw. 

The  climate,  judging  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  it,  muBt  be 
very  trying.  The  temperature  varies  throughout  the  twenty-ftmr 
hours  from  above  80°  to  below  50°.  An  exceedingly  cold  wind  Uowi 
across  the  plateau  from  the  north-west  between  sunrise  and  sonsety  aad 
on  cloudy  days  becomes  very  trying.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  put  on 
an  overcoat  at  midday  on  such  occasions.  Under  its  influence  the  men 
shook  and  shivered,  and  had  to  stop  twice  and  build  flres  to  warm  them- 
selves when  on  the  march.  Most  of  them  complained  of  ;gtiLB  in  their 
legs  and  feet,  and  a  large  number  were  walking  quite  lame.  Theze  is  a 
very  long  dry  season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. 

Mamie,  the  present  chief  of  Uhehe,  is  not  the  legal  posseasor  of  thai 
position.  After  the  war  with  Merere,  Machinga  died,  and  was  snooeedei 
by  his  son  according  to  custom.  Mamie  murdered  the  latter  and  mide 
himself  chief.  He  then  declared  war  against  Merere,  defeated  him,  and 
now  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  latter's  territories.  The  rest  of  the 
country  is  quite  broken  up,  and  ruled  by  the  various  ohiefBy  while 
Merere,  with  the  remnant  of  his  warriors,  seized  upon  UsafiEt,  where  he 
now  resides.* 
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Lake  Nyassa. — The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  received  letteni 
from  Livingstonia  down  to  September  20th,  by  which  we  learn  that  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Laws  had  returned  to  that  station  on  September  6th.  Ifr. 
James  Stewart,  c.e.,  then  left  with  a  party  of  natives  in  the  Bala  far 
N'gkata  Bay.  Being  joined  there  by  Mr.  Moir  of  the  Trading  Company, 
he  started  inland  towards  the  Angone  country  and  Kambwe  lagoon. 
The  party  intended  to  secure  more  carriers  and  stores  in  that  distriot, 
and  afterwards  to  explore  the  country  for  a  sanitorium,  and  to  survey  a 
road  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Mr.  Moir  had  previously  made  an  excnision 
to  the  heights  and  on  to  the  table-land,  due  west  from  Kaningina,  into 
the  very  heart  of  Africa,  on  which  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by 
William  Koyi,  a  native  convert  educated  at  the  Lovedale  Listitutios, 
in  Cape  Colony.  The  two  made  their  way  as  far  west  as  Eambomlo'a, 
where  their  food  supply  was  exhausted,  and  they  had  to  trust  to  their 
rifles  for  zebra  soup  and  buffalo  and  even  elephant  meat.  They  oame 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bandawa  is  a  better  site  for  a  sanitorium  than 
Kaningina,  but  the  settlement  of  this  and  other  important  questions 

*  A  letter  of  later  date  than  the  ahove  Beport  has  slDce  been  received  from  Mr. 
Thomson.  He  has  overcome  his  difficulties  in  the  Uhehe  country,  and  reached  the 
northern  shoree  of  Lake  Kyassa.    This  letter  is  given  in  the  present  number,  p.  131. 
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^fS8  deferred  until  Mr.  Stewart's  return  from  his  expedition  to  Lake 
Tax^^y^^  '^^^  missionaries  at  Livingstonia  were  hoping  soon  to 
li^mX  of  the  arrival  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
^^  leader  of  our  East  African  Expedition.  As  will  be  observed  on  a 
^^d^parisoQ  of  dates,  this  event  would  occur  only  a  few  days  after  the 
j^^jMtch  of  the  Livingstonia  mail,  Mr.  Thomson  having  reached  the 
gjj^ox^  of  the  lake  on  the  22nd  of  September.  As  he  was  to  start  for 
^Vx^  soaihem  end  of  Tanganyika  on  the  28th  of  the  month,  he  would  be 
^^^pe  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  in  advance  of  Mr.  Stewart's  party  travel- 
^l^g  in  the  same  direction. 

?outii  Belgian  Intematicnal  Expedition  to  Central  Africa. — With 

^  Yifiw  to  replacing  Dr.  Dutrieux  and  Lieutenant  Dutalis,  who  are  re- 

^nxning  home,  the  Litemational  African  Association  have  sent  out 

ll,  Addphe  Burdo,  one  of  the  few  Belgian  travellers  who  have  had  any 

etfvmce  of  the  climate  of  Central  Africa.    M.  Burdo  was  originally 

a  member  of  Comte  de  Semelle's  expedition  to  Western  Africa,  but, 

septniiDg  himself  from  it,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Lower 

Kiger  snd  a  small  portion  of  its  great  affluent,  the  Binue— of  which 

work  he  has  quite  recently  published  an  account  at  Paris.*     M.  Burdo 

left  for  Zanzibar  on  December   10th,   taking  with  him  as  assistant, 

HBoger,  who  has  also  already  been  in  Africa.    On  their  arrival  at 

Zanzibar,  the  fourth  Belgian  Expedition   will  be  rapidly  organised, 

and  with  a  light   caravan  will    endeavour  to    reach  as  quickly  as 

ponble  the  Station  which  M.  Cambier  is  now  engaged  in  founding 

(m  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika.     Afterwards  M.  Burdo  will 

aooompany  M.  Cambier  or  M.  Popelin,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  Nyangw^, 

on  the  Lualaba,  where  the  second  Station  will  probably  be  established, 

and  he  will  then  make  his  way  westward  to  meet  the  third  Belgian 

Expedition  under  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  which  is  ascending  the  Congo. 

Opentions  of  the  French  Committee  of  the  Belgian  International 
Afrinftii  Boeiety. — M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  the  lestder  of  the  late  suc- 
ceasfiil  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Ogow6,  has  again  sailed  for  West 
Africa^  charged  by  the  French  Committee  of  the  Belgian  International 
Society  with  the  task  of  founding  the  first  "  Station,"  or  civilising 
oentre,  in  the  African  interior.  The  Station  is  to  be  formed  at  some 
suitable  locality  on  the  Upper  Ogow6.  M.  de  Brazza  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool for  the  Qaboon  on  the  3rd  of  December. — The  French  Government 
have  granted  a  total  sum  of  22,000  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  M.  de 
Brazza*s  undertaking. 

The  Contemplated  Trans-Saharan  Bailway. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  Qovemment  four  expeditions  will  endeavour,  during  the 
present  winter,  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  through  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Trans-Saharan  Bailway  should  run.     Of  these,  three  will 
♦  •ProoeedingB,'  vol.  i.  p.  811. 
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Btart  from  tlic  side  of  Algeria,  of  %vliicli  the  most  important  will  lie 
tinder  the    direction   of    Colonel    Flatters^    formerly    commandant    of 
Lagliouat.     This  party  will  be  escorted  by  200  picked  natives,  and  willj 
have  for  its  object  the  exainiimtiou  of  the  centre  of  the  Sahara.     Tl 
fourth  expedition,  under  M.  Paul  Soleillet,*  will  st^u^t  from  St.  Louis  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,   and  w^ill  make  for  Timbuktu,  by  way  of 
Tisbid  and  Aranan,  np  to  which  place  its  route  will  be  nearly  E.N.E,  from 
the  coast,  for  M.  Soleillet  appears  for  the  present  to  have  given  up  hia 
former  plan  of  attempting  to  reach  Timbuktu  from  Segou.     From  Tim- 
buktu  his  intention  is  to  go  northw^arda  to  In-^ala,  which  is  the  mostj 
southern  point  ho  attained  in  his  expedition  of  1872-3  from  Algeria, 

Explaratioii  of  tke  Binue  Branch  of  the  liver  Higer. — Tho  ChurcKI 
Missionary  Society  have  received  intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  their ' 
Bteamer  Henry  Venn  from  its  pioneer  voyage  up  the  Binue,  referred  to  on 
p.  787  of  our  hist  volume*  The  Expedition  left  Lukoja  at  tho  confluence 
of  the  two  gi'cat  braMches  of  the  Kiger  on  July  8th»  and  on  August  28th 
arrived  opposite  Yola,  in  N.  lat,  9^  16'  and  E.  long.  12"^  31',  3G4  miles  to 
the  eastward  in  a  straight  line.  By  liver,  of  course,  the  distance  ia 
much  greater,  for  it  is  3i'0  miles  from  Lukoja  to  Hamaruwa,  the  furthest 
point  reached  by  Dr.  Baikie  and  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Crowther  in  the  Pleiad 
in  1854,  and  Yola  is  probably  more  than  100  miles  higher  up  the  Binue, 
From  Yola  the  Henry  Venn  proceeded  up  the  river,  past  the  junction  of 
its  tributary,  the  Faro — where  Br.  Barth  crossed  in  1851^ — and  fur 
about  forty  miles  still  further,  where  she  at  length  anchored  on  ^Sep- 
tember  4th,  off  some  rocks  opposite  a  town  called  Garawa  in  N.  lat^A 
r  28'  45"  and  R  long.  13°  26'.  Then,  as  the  water  was  falling,  it  was 
thought  pnulent  to  return,  but  before  doing  so,  Mr.  Ashcroft  took  his 
small  launch  some  miles  further.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  distance 
traversed  by  the  Expedition  from  the  month  of  the  Niger  w^as  not  much 
under  800  miles.  Mr.  Ashcroft  describes  a  fine  race  of  aborigines^ 
inhabiting  the  district  between  Hiimaruwa  and  Yola,  among  whom 
Mohammedanism  is  unknown.  These  people  were  clothed,  and  in  no 
part  of  Africa  had  Mr.  Ashcroft  seen  so  many  flourishing  towns ;  there 
was  a  goud-eized  one  every  mile  along  the  bank  of  tho  river  for  a  long 
distance,  and  the  land  was  rich  and  well  farmed.  A  very  minute  and 
useful  chart  of  the  hitherto  unvisited  part  of  the  Niger  waa  made  by 
Mr.  Flagel,  assistant  to  Mr.  Ashcroft.  \\'e  are  promised  a  full  account 
of  this  interesting  exploration  at  tuie  of  our  meetings,— drawn  up  from 
the  report  of  the  voyage  by  Mr,  Hutchinson. 

The  Sikkim  Himalaya.— M.  Moritz  Dechy,  an  accomplished  Hungarian 
traveller  and  Alpine  climber,  has  recently  retamed  from  an  attempt  to 
peneti*ate  into  Tibet  by  unexplored  paths  through  the  mountains  of 
Independent  Sikkim.    Accompanied  by  one  of  the  best  Swisa  guides  and 

♦  Vol  i.  p.  787. 
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maUng  Daijiling  his  staiting-pomt,  he  entered  by  the  deep  and  narrow 
defilei  ftt  the  southern  foot  of  Kinchinjunga,  intending  to  cross  the 
froBto  ri^  ^y  ^Sh  glacier-passes  into  Tibet ;  thus  gaining  an  entry 
by  trnfiraqnented  paths,  unguarded  by  the  jealous  Tibetan  authorities, 
and  exploring  the  neighbouring  region  as  long  as  his  supplies  lasted. 
He  tnteDed  with  few  men  and  with  light  baggage,  consisting  chiefly 
of  pieeerred  meats  and  his  instruments,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  an  unexplored  comer  of  Tibet  in  the  course  of  the  few  weeks  he 
gboold  be  able  to  hold  out.  His  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by 
gerioQS  iUn668,  caused  by  the  malaria  of  the  deep  and  humid  goi^es 
tliroogii  which  his  party  marched  in  the  first  stages.  Two  marches 
aboTe  Toksung,  the  last  inhabited  place,  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet 
he  nearly  saocumbed  to  a  first  attack  of  malarious  fever ;  but,  recovering 
after  a  fortnight's  rest,  he  continued  his  journey  and  attained  a  height 
of  14,000  feet  at  the  base  of  Kinchinjunga,  when  he  again  fell  ill;  his 
atrengfth  now  giving  way  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project.  His 
letiun  journey  was  by  the  Singdlila  ridge,  close  to  the  Nepaul  frontier, 
a  vfok  ooDflidered  impracticable  by  the  Anglo-Indian  sportsmen  at 
Saijifing.  He  crossed  by  high,  snowy  passes  into  Nepaul,  and  reached 
the  Suigilil4  ridge  without  much  difficulty ;  satisfying  himself  that 
this  woald  be  the  best  line  for  a  trade-route,  it  being  practicable  to 
extend,  at  a  small  expense,  the  English  road  over  the  SingdliU  to  the 
pomt  where  the  path  leaves  the  frontier  chain  and  penetrates  the  high 
northem  district  of  Nepaul.  M.  Dechy  was  furnished  with  letters  of 
introdnction  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  on  behalf  of  our  Society,  and  has 
smoe  his  return  sent  for  our  library  a  collection  of  photographs  taken 
during  hia  journey.  He  made  a  numerous  series  of  hypsometric  and 
meteorological  observations,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  interesting 
anbjecta  of  nocturnal  radiation  and  the  diurnal  variation  of  atmospheric 
prennre. 

Boataa*  between  Jalalabad  and  Kabnl. — A  great  desideratum  in 
Afghan  ge(^raphy  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  various  routes  between 
Jalakhad  and  Kabul.  The  best  known  are  the  two  which  traverse 
theKarkatcha  Pass  and  Ehurd  Kabul  Defile,  and  the  Jagdalik  and 
Lattahand  Passes  respectively ;  both  re-uniting  at  Bhutkhak.  The  first 
waa  explored  by  Wood  in  1837,  and  the  other  by  Sir  A.  Bumes  in 
1832.  But  the  strategic  disadvantages  and  physical  difficulties  of  both 
rontea  are  such,  that  it  is  most  important  that  the  Lamghan  route 
north  of  the  Kabul  Biver,  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  This  road 
appears  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang 
on  his  vay  to  India  in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  also  alluded  to  by 
the  Emperor  Baber.  Major  Baverty,  whose  topographical  knowledge  of 
the  oonntry,  as  derived  from  native  authorities,  is  unrivalled,  has  given 
a  detailed  description  of  the  route,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  diverges 
fmoi  the  Lattaband  road  to  the  east  of  that  pass,  leads  northward  down 
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the  Tezin  Valley,  crosses  the  Kabul  Biver,  and  thence  may  be  foUowed 
with  a  general  eastward  direction  through  the  fertile  plain  of  Lamghm 
as  far  as  the  large  village  of  Mandrawar  on  the  Alingar  Biver,  wheooe 
a  route  marked  on  our  best  maps  leads  across  the  last-named  stream  and 
continuing  towards  Jalalabad,  crosses  the  Kabul  Biver  opposite  flial 
town.  From  recent  letters  from  the  Pioneer  correspondent  at  Ealml 
we  learn  that  General  Macpherson  made  an  effort  to  explore  this  xoate 
in  November  last,  and  would  have  no  doubt  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  lor 
a  smart  encounter  with  the  Safis,  who  came  down  to  oppose  him  in  fimi 
numbering  some  800  or  1000.  They  were  dispersed  with  loss,  but  tiie 
results  were  serious  enough,  as  far  as  our  troops  were  conoemed,  to 
induce  General  Macpherson  to  retire  after  having  explored  only  a 
portion  of  the  route.  A  commanding  position  was  however  gained  on 
the  summit  of  a  JkotoZ,  whence  the  road  (which  they  were  informed  had 
been  habitually  used  for  military  convoys  by  the  late  Amir)  oonld  lie 
descried,  winding  through  -an  open  plain.  There  is  also  another  zoBto 
which  trends  eastward  just  before  the  Jagdalik  Defile  is  reached,  and 
which  following  the  course  of  an  unnamed  stream  leads  with  an  etsj 
gradient  down  to  the  junction  with  the  Kabul  Biver,  35  or  40  milet 
above  Jalalabad.  This  road  is  known  as  the  Adrak-Badrak  Bead,  and 
it  is  even  now  used  by  Kuchia  with  heavily  laden  camels.  Onoe  tiba 
Kabul  Biver  is  reached  the  southern  part  of  the  Lamghan  Valley,  foil 
of  villages  and  covered  with  cultivation,  is  entered  upon,  and  a  lerel 
plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Siah  Koh  Bange,  extends  up  to 
Jalalabad.  A  gallery  would  probably  ha^e  to  be  cut  through  the  zook 
of  this  range  at  Darunta  Cliff,  but  considering  that  the  directnefls  of 
this  route,  which  runs  due  east  and  west,  saves  20  miles  over  that  by 
Jagdalik,  the  work  would  be  well  worth  putting  in  hand.  We  leazn 
that  Mr.  Claudius,  assistant  to  Captain  Holdich,  r.e.,  is  engaged  in 
surveying  this  route  and  the  adjacent  country. 

Mr.  Alexander  Forrest's  Expedition  in  Horth-Westem  Australia. — 
Our  Associate  having  now  returned  to  Perth  from  his  journey  of  explora- 
tion in  the  northern  part  of  Western  Australia,*  we  subjoin  a  brief  out- 
line of  his  work,  condensed  from  the  Australian  papers,  in  anticipation  of 
the  detailed  account  which  we  hope  soon  to  receive  from  the  traveller 
himself.  The  party  left  the  De  Grey  Biver  in  20°  10'  S.  lat.  119°  E.  long, 
on  February  15th,  1879,  and  keeping  from  five  to  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast,  they  travelled  400  miles  northwards  to  Beagle  Bay,  discovering  a 
large  tract  of  country  suitable  for  pasture.  From  Beagle  Bay  they  went 
to  King's  Sound  and  then  along  its  shore  to  the  Fitzroy  Biver.  They 
followed  the  bank  of  this  river  for  150  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  then 
for  about  100  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  river  is  described 
as  a  fine  stream,  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  100  miles,  and  nm- 
ning  through  a  rich  country  abounding  with  emus  and  kangaroos.    The 

♦  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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Htsnywas  crossed  in  17^  42'  S.  lat.  and  126°  E.  long.,  and  tho  x>£^y 
Qien  tmned  norih-west  towards  Collier  Bay,  making  for  the  Glenelg 
BiYtf-  ^^  ^^^  miles  they  toiled  along  the  base  of  a  table-land  2000  feet 
wh,  until  they  were  able  to  surmount  the  range,  having  accomplished 
whkif »  difficult  hilly  country  lay  before  them.  At  last,  when  within 
lireDty  miles  of  the  Glenelg,  and  when  Stephen  Kange  was  quite 
Yjgible^  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  proceed  further 
]i0rth,  tf  the  roggedness  of  the  hills  was  too  great  to  enable  them  to 
pg0  with  their  horses,  several  of  which  died  in  the  attempt.  The 
pgrtf  iken  returned  to  the  Fitzroy,  keeping  some  twenty  miles  south 
0f  their  outward  route,  and  after  a  necessary  rest,  they  started  on 
July  10th  for  the  overland  telegraph  line,  marching  in  an  E.N.E. 
diieetiim.  They  travelled  [100  miles  to  the  Dividing  Eange,  which  was 
dotted  in  18^  10'  S.  lat.,  and  then  240  miles  to  the  Victoria  Eiver, 
gtiikuig  it  near  its  junction  with  the  Wickham.  During  this  journey 
they  discovered  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country,  abounding  in  grass, 
and  isterMoted  by  numerous  large  rivers  all  running  north  and  north- 
^ifctt  Great  numbers  of  natives  were  seen,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
yren  ine^  big  men,  but  they  had  evidently  never  seen  Europeans 
hefora  After  leaving  the  Victoria  River,  Mr.  Forrest  and  party  came 
to  an  almost  waterless  country,  in  which  their  provisions  began  to 
ftiL  Accordingly,  when  about  100  miles  from  the  overland  telegraph 
line,  Mr.  Forrest  determined  to  push  on  with  one  companion  and  obtain 
a  inpply  of  food.  This,  after  terrible  sufferings,  he  fortunately  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  then  brought  in  the  whole  party  to  the  Katherine  Tele- 
graph Station.  They  finally  arrived  at  Port  Darwin,  some  200  miles 
distant,  on  October  6th,  and  proceeding  to  Palmerston  the  next  day, 
emhaiied  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Sydney.  In  Australia  Mr.  Forrest's 
jonniey  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  successful  one,  for  he  has  determined  a 
nnmbar  of  geographical  questions,  and  opened  up  for  pastoral  occupation 
a  vast  tract  of  splendid  country. 

Bis  lorth-East  Passage.— Letters  from  Japan  state  that  there  is 
still  hope  of  saving  the  steamer  NordensJcidld,  which  was  stranded  last 
August  on  a  sandbank  off  the  east  coast  of  Yesso,  when  proceeding  to 
the  aMistance  of  her  namesake  the  Professor.*  The  Bussian  Consul  at 
Tokohttma  reports  that  the  ship  has  floated,  and  drifted  some  thirty 
mileB  from  where  she  was  lying,  being  now  sheltered  from  wind  and 
sea.  The  crew,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Europe,  have  therefore 
returned. to  Yesso,  and  M.  Sibiriakoff  has  decided  to  send  out  a  new 
captain,  who  will,  if  possible,  take  the  ship  to  Yokohama  to  refit.  If 
saooessful,  he  will  next  year  attempt  the  North-East  Passage  in  the 
invene  direction,  as  originally  intended.  The  new  commander  is  the 
well-known  Norwegian  walrus  hunter  and  Arctic  navigator,  E.  Johan- 

•  Vide  ToL  i.  of  the  *Proceeding8,'  pp.  3  (note),  208,  342,  706. 
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nefien,  who  discovered  the  island  "  Ensomheden  **  in  1878,  Johannescn^H 
brother,  who  as  captain  of  the  Lena  aecompanied  ProfeBsor  Nordeuskio^H 
round  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  Lena  Eiver  ^H 
Yakutsk,  wiirgo  as  second  in  command.  ^H 

Ice  in  the  Bpitzbergen  Seag  in  1879,^Captain  J,  Kjelsen,  in  com- 
mand of  the  sloop  Johanna  Maria,  of  Tromso,  attained  an  unnsuallj  ^id^M 
latitnile  on  the  Spitzhergen  meriiiian  last  year,  as  did  the  Dutch  Arctl^B 
Expedition  in  the  Barents  Sea.     The  year  1879  secmB,  therefore,  to  have 
been  exceptionally  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  high  latitudes  in  the 
European  Polar  Ocean ;  and  the  following  extracts  from  an  account  of 
Kjeljsen*s  voyage^  which  appeared  in  several  Norwegian  papers,  may  be 
considered  interesting.     Kjeleen,  who  is  an  experienced  ice-navigator» 
left  Tromso  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  fell  in  with  the  ice  on  the  18th. 
He  then  worked  along  the  edge  of  the  pack  towards  Horn*8  Sound, 
passed  Prince  Charles'  Foreland  on  the  Ist  of  J^uly,  and  on  the  following 
day  was  off  the  Norway  Islands,  whence  no  ioe  could  ho  seen*     A  few 
days  later,  be  fell  in  with  Captains  J.  Isaksen  and  Sakariassen,  who  had 
been  in  Hinloj^en  Strait  and  off  tho  Seven  lahmds,  where  they  had  found 
Bailing  ice.    Up  to  tliis  time  Kjelson  had  only  killed  three  sraall  seals,  but 
Isaksen  bad  already  secured  upwards  of  50  walruses,  30  large  seals,  and 
six  hears,  while  Sakariassen  had  also  been  fortunate.   On  the  7th  of  Jnly, 
a  northerly  gale  packed  the  ice  along  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzbergei 
but  on  the  18th  it  opened  out  to  the  north  and  west  of  Moffen  Islam 
The  weather  was  then  thick  and  rainy  nntil  the  beginning  of  August  J 
when  the  ice  broke  up  in  Weyde  and  Liefde  Bays.     In  the  meantime  a 
great  lane  had  oi>ene<i  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Moffen  Island 
towards  the  Seven  Islands,  and  the  ice  began  to  drive  seaward  and  dis- 
appear.   In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  channel  between  Hakluj^'e 
Headland  and  the  ice  was  nearly  100  miles  in  breadth,  and  Kjeleen  shaped 
course  for  tlio  Seven  Islands,  off  which  he  secured  eighteen  large  seals 
un  the  12th.     He  then  sailed  about  GO  nautical  miles  northward  from 
the  Seven  Islands^  when  a  gale  from  the  north-east,  with  fog  and  snow, 
compelled  him  to  return  to  tho  southward.     From  the  furthest  point 
reached,  no  ice  could  be  seen  through  a  telescope  from  the  crow*s  nest, 
and  there  was  no  ice-blink  on  the  northern  horizon,     Kjelsen  therefore 
considers  that  a  steamer  wonld  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  her 
way  along  the  north  and  east  shores  of  North-East  Land.     The  exact 
latitude  attained  by  the  Johanna  Maria  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  far  short  of  that  reached  by  tho  Swedes  in  1868  (8P  42'  N.), 
and  may  possibly  have  exceeded  it. 

Exploration  in  the  Amazons'  Basin, — Some  memboi-s  of  tho  South 
American  Missionary  Society's  station  at  Sao  Pedro  de  Caxoeira,  Bio 
Purus,  early  last  autumn  managed^ — but  with  some  difficult}^  owing  to 
the  lo^vness  of  the  water  in  tho  main  stream — to  make  an  explomtion 
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Iiyfteim  launch  of  part  of  a  small  riTer  called  the  Sepatiny  [Sepatynim],* 
^1^1010  there  are  Ipurma  [Hypuiinds]  Indians;  they  also  partially 
^jginmed  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  party  had  a  five- 
2iiile  current  against  them,  when  running  up  this  little  river,  and 
g^eering  was  found  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  number  of  the 
gn^  in  the  water  and  the  nan'owness  of  the  channel.  They  did  not 
gtetfD  i°<>i^  than  a  few  miles  up  the  stream,  but  hope  to  explore  it  more 
ihonyngbly  on  a  future  occasion. 

■r.  Fowl«r*s  Explorations  in  British  Honduras  and  Guatemala.— 

jjtboQ^  Honduras  has  been  a  British  possession  by  right  of  conquest  since  1798, 

^additoto  claims  by  oocnpation  since  1638,  and  acquisition  by  treaty  (subse- 

MieDlly  lioken)  since  1670,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  colony,  especially  in  its 

toatbon  part,  has  remained  unexplored ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  energy  of 

Kr.  Bfl&ry  Fowler,  the  present  Colonial  Secretary,  to  supply  some  important  and 

W)Ay  intflrating  particulars  of  this  unknown  region.    In  1878  a  small  expedition 

nuGifHund,  partly  under  Goyemment  support,  for  exploring  the  Sittee  River,  and 

exanuning  the  country  near  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  chiefly  to  test  the  prevalent 

idea  ai  to  the  existence  of  precious  minerals  in  the  interior.    This  expedition,  how- 

ercr,  failed  after  a  month's  hard  work,  finding  neither  minerals,  timber,  nor  animal 

life;  boi  the  funds  being  unexhausted,  a  second  party  was  arranged,  under  the 

leadenlupof  Mr.  Fowler.   Starting  from  Belize  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1878,  this 

gentloDUi,  with  two  companions,  Messrs.  Drake  and  Worth,  paddled  up  the  Belize, 

or  Old  RiTer,  to  the  settlement  called  the  Cay  (meaning  island)  close  to  the 

Chtttenttlan  frontier,  at  the  junction  of  the  small  confluent  called  Eastern  Branch. 

This  pvt  of  the  journey  occupied  ten  days ;  the  river  banks  were  found  to  be  settled 

in  many  places,  with  a  population  roughly  estimated  at  2000  (mostly  of  bad  repute). 

Keartbe  station  called  "  Tea  Kettle,"  a  new  road  is  being  cut  by  Mr.  Auguste,  owner 

of  the  ndghhouring  land,  which  will  connect  the  Belize  Valley  with  the  Guatemala 

froDtiernttd  to  Peten,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  transit  of  goods,  bringing  the 

Atlantic  in  competition  with  the  Pacific  traffic.    Here  the  country  to  the  south, 

towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Belize,  was  even  locally  unknown,  though  many 

stories  were  told  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  it.     Having  obtained  Indian  carrien<, 

Mr.  Fovkr  crossed  the  Guatemalan  frontier  beyond  Banco  Viejo,  and  striking  in  a 

south-weBterly  direction,  reached  Yaich^  (89°  50'  W.  long.).    This  portion  of  the 

journey  was  through  a  flat  country,  thickly  wooded  with  cedar  and  mahogany  in 

parts^  and  with  some  lagoons.     Game  of  all  kinds  abounded,  and  many  old  Indian 

ivroaios  were  found,  as  well  as  a  large  ancient  ruin,  now  buried  in  forest  growth,  and 

possibly  Spanish.    Santa  Thoriba  (or  Torribio)  and  Dolores  were  then  reached  b}' 

a  sootb-easterly  route,  tiirough  open  park-like  country ;  here  is  the  water-parting 

between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Belize  (called  Mopans)  rising  among  the  hilU 

to  the  south-east,  and  the  Machaquila  flowing  west.     The  rocks  showed  a  sudden 

change ;  traces  of  ancient  fortifications  and  of  more  modem  Spanish  occupation  were 

observed,  and  old  Indian  pottery  found  everywhere.    Though  really  Indian  territory, 

the  people  are  essentially  Spanish,  but  with  indications  of  reversion  to  the  native 

type.     Old  Indian  ruins  are,  however,  still  regarded  with  superstitious  awe,  relics 

being  purposely  destroyed.    Magnificent  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber 

•  Thia  river  will  be  found  laid  down  in  about  W.  long.  65°  20',  8.  lat.  7°  35'  on  the 
map  illaatrating  Mr.  W.  Chandless'  "Ascent  of  the  River  Purfts,"  'R.  G.  S.  Journal,* 
voL  zxzvi.  p.  86.  The  mode  of  spelling  the  names  adopted  by  Mr.  Chandless  is  given 
in  faradcetB. 

No.  n.— Feb.  1880.]  k 
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trees  were  foand  in  great  quantity,  and  will  be  wasted  for  want  of 
nntil  a  lailwaj  is  made  along  the  oonntiy  separating  Santa  Tliofiba  and 
(which  has  a  rise  of  onlj  1200  feet  in  120  miles,  with  timber  all  the  wsf).  Ab 
expedition  from  Dolores  to  Peten  Siik,  where  gpld  was  supposed  to  have  been  imd 
in  some  quantity,  resulted  in  disappointment,  though  indications  of  that  melil  wtn 
obsenred  on  the  road.  Continuing  his  journey  to  Poctum,  the  most  aootberly  ] 
reached,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  a  way  back  direct  to  the  Gay  in  a 
easterly  direction,  with  the  view  of  examining  the  southern  affluents  of  the  ] 
The  matted  vegetation,  howerer,  added  to  shortness  of  prorinoni^  prerented  fta 
accomplishment  of  this,  and  a  return  was  made  to  Machaquila  on  the  1 
no  results  baring  been  obtained  beyond  proof  of  the  existence  of  gold-l 
quartz.  Mr.  Fowler  is  of  opinion  that  the  minend  district  here  is  confined  to  a  i 
area,  near  the  head-quarters  of  the  Belize  and  Machaquila,  and  probably  i 
to  the  west. 

Having  returned  to  the  Cay  by  the  same  route,  preparations  were  made  fir  a 
south-easterly  journey  from  that  point  to  the  Atlantic,  across  the  unexplored  part 
of  British  Honduras.  Starting  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  party  was  aooompanied 
to  a  little  beyond  the  Indian  village  of  San  Antonio  (where  they  were  conrteonily 
received)  by  a  guide  from  the  Cay  settlement,  who  refused  to  go  beyond  a  crack, 
evidently  the  left  branch  of  the  Belize,  which  was  the  limit  of  local  gaographioal 
knowledge  in  that  direction.  After  fording  this,  a  pine  ridge  was  reached,  tiia 
formation  of  the  rocks  here  changing  abruptly  from  limestone  to  slate,  tnp  rode, 
granite,  and  gneiss,  with  reefs  of  felspar ;  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  eye  (xmld 
reach,  was  a  maze  of  hills,  valleys,  and  water-courses,  forming  an  admirable  pastocal 
district  All  the  streams  were  apparently  head-waters,  and  ran  north  and  wert. 
Very  few  deer  were  seen,  and  no  other  sign  of  life  but  a  few  birds,  the  stillneaa  being 
oppressive. 

In  single  file  the  expedition  continued  its  course  through  forest  and  atream, 
and  across  valleys,  until  at  an  elevation  of  1600  feet  the  first  creek  running  east  waa 
met  with.  Tfiis  was  supposed  to  run  into  the  Sibun,  and  showed  that  the  divide  of 
the  eastern,  northern,  and  western  waters  had  been  reached.  Here  game  became 
plentiful.  The  elevations  now  increased  gradually,  and  on  the  30th  of  December,  the 
Cockscomb  Mountains  were  seen  from  a  ridge  2500  feet  high,  some  20  miles  off,  in 
a  south-cast  direction ;  the  surrounding  country  was  a  bare  plateau  with  gentle 
undulations  and  few  trees,  mostly  oak.  Next  day  the  country  was  fiiund  more 
abrupt  and  rugged,  the  formation  being  slate  of  a  very  harsh  description ;  the  party 
in  fact  were  crossing  the  western  edge  of  the  Cockscomb  Range,  which  doubtlesa 
intercepts  the  general  strata  of  the  country  running  north-east  and  south-west.  The 
work  of  exploration  now  became  very  arduous,  from  the  steep  rocky  gulches,  matted 
and  entangled  vegetation  (in  one  place  15  to  20  feet  high),  and  wet  weather.  Only 
two  direct  miles  were  accomplished  on  the  3l8t,  during  whish  a  valley  was  crossed 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  abundance  of  its  wild  flowers,  especially  orchids  in 
full  bloom.  On  New  Tear's  Day  a  large  stream  running  south-west  was  crossed ; 
flood  marks  showed  its  rise  to  be  some  15  feet,  and  it  was  even  contemplated  to 
raft  down  it.  Its  valley  (1200  feet  high)  sharply  divides  open  grassy  country, 
and  thick  forest,  having  magnificent  oaks,  60  feet  clear  to  the  branches,  on  its 
western  slopes,  and  abounding  with  game.  After  crossing  it  and  climbing  the  hills 
on  the  eastern  side,  the  limestone  formation  was  again  struck  with  rich  soil  and 
large  and  plentiful  timber,  especially  mahogany  and  cedar.  An  undulating  country 
with  hills  from  1800  feet  to  2400  feet  high  followed,  with  valleys  running  south- 
west and  extensive  plateaux  eminently  adapted  for  ngricultural  purposes,  on  one 
of  which  some  curious  Indian  ruins  were  found,  buried  in  the  mould  and  vege- 
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f^tid  of  centuries.    Another  deep  and  broad  river,  with  a  strong  current,  and  con- 

tiinb^  plentj  of  fish,  was  croeaed ;  this  was  supposed  to  join  with  the  one  above 

mfttimei  and  so  form  the  St.  Yzabal  branch  of  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion.    On  the  hills 

\jgj(Bi  it,  where  the  land  at  2500  feet,  and  still  higher,  was  good  and  rich,  and 

appimtlywdl  fitted  for  coffee,  vines  supplied  the  water  required;  here  Mr.  Fowler 

'    IttdtBunv  escape  from  a  drove  of  infuriated  "  warree/'  or  white-lipped  peccary. 

Od  the  5th  of  January,  the  head-waters  of  streams  running  into  the  Bay  of  Hon- 

dmiwaf  first  met  with,  and  the  country  seemed  divided  into  regular  short  belts 

(i/^liod,  with  plenty  of  animals,  and  rugged  barren  ground,  exhibiting  hardly 

uiedicitioo  of  life  of  any  kind,  save  humming-birds,  which  were  always  ohserveil 

oa  &$  wing  even  in  the  most  desolate  places.    Clayey  soil  was  here  seen  for  the  first 

tim^  ad  the  formation  again  changed  from  limestone  to  flint  and  shale. 

After  more  hill-work  (some  very  steep),  the  open  sea  was  sighted  on  the  7th  of 

Jamary,  and  a  likely  mineral  district  reached  on  the  coast  range.      Favourable 

isdicalicns  of  gold  were  ohserveil  up  to  the  highest  point  reached  (3200  feet),  and  a 

wcU-defined  reef  of  auriferous  quartz  (subsequently  analysed  at  Belize)  found  on  a 

hill-Mde,  where  one  blast  would  dislodge  tons  of  material.    In  this  region  (a  distance 

of  no  man  than  20  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast  at  Port  Honduras) 

extnoidinary  strata  and  evidences  of  volcanic  agency  were  conspicuous ;  but  the 

jMOipeci  of  valuable  minerals,  so  suddenly  developed,  fell  off  as  a  more  stunted  and 

aeniblyy  ooontry  was  reached  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  where,  however, 

Mosparilla  was  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  extreme  abundance,  accompanied  by 

TBidlla.    From  the  top  of  a  hill  here,  a  magnificent  view  was  obtained  of  a  broad 

'faUey,  thickly  forest-clad,  1500  feet  below,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  range 

of  mmmtuns  intervening  between  it  and  the  coast:  its  precipitous  sides  (in  one  place 

a  sheer  descent  of  1000  feet),  broken  here  and  there  by  streams  dashing  through  the 

gorges  towards  the  sea  in  falls  of  500  feet.    Plodding  on  through  rain  and  wet  bush, 

and  IbUowing  the  beds  of  creeks,  with  failing  stores,  the  party  gladly  came  (13th  of 

Jsmiary)  on  some  mahogany  works,  on  the  southernmost  branch  of  Monkey  River 

(most  ^ypiopriately  named,  from  the  droves  of  howling  monkeys,  probably  Mycetes 

vtBosiis,and  other  Simians  haunting  its  banks).     Crossing  over  to  Deep  River  (the 

intflrreniDg  space  again  affording  strong  indications  of  minerals),  the  party  embarked 

at  its  month,  and  reached  Belize  on  January  18th,  after  a  two  months*  absence,  the 

winole  expedition  having  cost  only  76/.  12«.    As  regards  its  results,  topographically, 

the  ooiirse  of  the  Belize,  as  marked  on  Spanish  maps,  is  thought  to  be  too  far  to  the 

w«sk»  so  that  Dolores,  Machaquila,  and  Poctum  in  Goiatenuda,  are  nearer  British 

Hondurai  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  Mr.  Fowler  thinks  that  San  Luis  may  bo 

found  to  he  actually  within  the  bordera  of  our  colony.    Economically,  the  fitness  of 

thisieosDtly  explored  portion  of  British  Honduras  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  opera- 

tiooi^  and  tho  adaptability  of  its  climate  for  Europeans,  from  its  elevation,  are 

soffieicntly  shown  by  the  above  account  (the  actual  temperatures  observed  by 

Mr.  Fowler  varied  from  61^  to  69^  Fahr.).    But  the  most  important  discovery  is  that 

of  the  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  mineral-producing  belt,  20  or  .30  miles  broad, 

rmming  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  south  of  the  Cockscomb  Range  into  both 

Guatemala  and  Honduras,  parallel  to  and  distant  from  the  coast  about  25  miles. 

The  proof  of  the  extended  range  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber  is 

also  of  importance.    Mr.  Fowler*s  experiences  have  moreover  dispersed  the  vague  fear 

of  ferocious  natives  in  tho  interior  prevalent  at  Belize — a  fear  doubtless  owing  to  tho 

sanguinary  massacres  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  other  Indians  in  recent  years. 

The  narrative  of  his  explorations,  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  History  and 
Bcaooices  of  British  Honduras,  is  printed  at  the  Government  Press,  Belize,  and 
1879. 
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Major  Herbert  Wood^  E.E.^Tlii8  dktiBgnished  officer,  autlior  of  the  well- 
known  work  *  Hie  Bhort'S  of  Lako  Aral/  die<l  at  Chinglepiitp  Madras,  on  the  Bik  of 
October  last,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty- two.  He  was  the  son  of  Lieut,- 
Colonel  H,  W.  Wood,  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  waa  bom  on  the  17th 
July,  1837.  Being  destined  for  the  same  profession  as  his  father,  he  entered 
the  East  India  Military  College  at  Addiscombef  on  the  completion  of  his  general 
education  at  Cheltenham  College,  in  February  1854,  antl  obtained  his  first  com  mis- 
sion in  the  East  India  Company's  Engineers,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1855, 
immediately  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Madras.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny  camimign^ 
which  soon  after  followed,  he  was  posted  to  the  Sangor  Field  Division,  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction,  bein^  present  at  the  enp.gemeot»  of  Jheejung  and  Kubrai, 
the  battle  of  Baoda,  the  action  in  front  of  Chitra-Koti,  and  the  forcing  of  the 
Ptmghati  Pass.  He  did  duty  with  the  column  until  March  1859,  receiving  the 
medal  for  the  campaign.  He  was  thea  appointed  to  the  Public  Works  Department, 
in  which  he  served  at  various  stations,  with  intervals  of  other  employment  and  of 
sick  leave,  until  the  close  of  hh  career.  One  of  these  intervals  was  his  service  as 
Field  Engineer  in  the  Abyssinian  war,  from  January  to  June  1808,  during  which  he 
had  charge  of  the  works  at  Zulla,  and  gained  great  credit,  being  thanked  in  the 
official  despatches.  In  1873  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a  long  leave 
of  absence  from  India,  and  he  left  for  Europe  on  a  three  years'  furlough.  It  waa 
during  this  interval,  in  1874,  that  he  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  President  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg^  M 
permfssiou  to  accompany  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  examine  the^ 
Oxus,  shortly  after  the  Russian  campaign  in  Khiva,  He  was  the  only  British 
officer  to  whom  this  great  privilege  was  accorded,  and  the  amount  of  information  he 
gleaned  during  the  journey,  especially  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography  and 
intricate  fluvial  hydrography  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  showed  how  well  he  profited 
by  the  opportunity.  He  wrote  au  elaborate  pajier  on  this  subject  for  the  Society  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  ex|>edition,  entitled  **  Notes  on  the  Lower  Amu-darya,  Syr- 
darya,  and  Lake  Aral,  in  1874,"  which  was  published,  with  a  map  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  volume  of  our  *  Journal  *  for  1B75. — Returning  to  India  in  June  1876,  he 
resumed  his  official  duties,  and  in  February  1879  was  apjiointed  Superintending 
Engineer  of  the  Madras  circle.  His  health,  however,  soon  became  worse,  and  in 
October  he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  under  which  he  succumbed,  on  the  8th  of  that 
month.  fl 

The  Madras  Government  on  his  death  published  the  following  order : — **  Hi«  ™ 
Grace  the  Governor  in  Council  learns  with  much  regret  the  death  of  Major  Wood, 
by  which  event  the  public  eervice  has  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  an  officer  of 
distinguished  ability." 

Mr,  WiHiam  Hepworth  Dixon,  whose  sudden  smd  unexpected  death  by 
apoplexy,  in  the  middle  of  his  busy  career  as  a  popular  author,  occurred  on  the 
27th  of  Dc>cember,  had  long  been  a  member  of  our  Society,  having  joined  it  ii^ 
1854.  Although  not  a  geographer  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  traveller,  and  in  the  accounts  be  publisbed  of  his  various  journeys 
to  distant  countries,  depicted,  with  his  well-known  graphic  power,  the  social 
aspects  of  the  people,  and  the  physical  features  of  their  KUTroundirjga.  These 
qualities  characterised  in  an  eminent  degree  a  pai>er  he  read  in  1868,  before 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Norwich,  **  On  the  Great 
Prairies  and  the  Pra:rie  Indians/'    He  also  took  part  with  good  effect,  at  other 
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meeliDg^  <^  ^b®  same  body,  in  the  discussions  on  countries  which  he  had  visited. 

flijg  is  not  the  place  to  enumerate  the  many  works,  in  various  departments  of 
Iite»tare— history,  biography,  politics,  criticism,  and  fiction — which  this  energetic 
^  xntiltifarious  writer  and  fearlessly  outspoken  publicist  brought  forth  during  his 
[jtemry  life.  It  must  sufi&ce  to  mention,  as  forming  the  bond  of  connection  with 
^zaore  special  subjects  of  our  Society,  the  various  distant  journeys  which  he  per* 
fonined  and  their  literary  results.  His  first  important  tour  was  to  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  countries  in  1864,  the  narrative  of  which  appeared  soon  after,  under  the 
tids  of  'Holy  Land.'  In  1866  he  went  to  the  United  States,  the  chief  literary 
ootoome  of  which  was  his  *  New  America.'  In  1869  he  visited  Russia,  and  during 
his  tour  diverged  from  the  beaten  track  as  far  as  Archangel,  publishing  on  his 
letom  '  Free  Bussia.'  In  1874  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  United  States,  and 
hi/Hj,  in  1878,  visited  Cyprus. — Mr.  Dixon  was  only  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when 
hi  dkid,  having  been  bom  at  Manchester,  in  1821. 


BEPOBT  OP  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1879-80. 

I'omrth  Meeting,  12th  January,  1880. — Sir  Buthbbfokd  Aloogk,  k.03., 
Yioe-President,  in  the  Ohair. 

FSBKHTATION. — James  Muschamp  Vicars,  Esq, 

Suctions. — Rohert   Oervase  Afford,  Esq,;    Captain  F,  Bailey,  b.b. ;   Robert 

Capper,  Esq. ;  Charles  de  T.  Chamberlaine  Bey ;  Charles  James  Flret,  Esq, ;  John 

ieaUm,  Esq. ;  Arthur  Hoare,  Esq. ;  P.  A.  Holland,  Esq,,  m.a.  ;  John  0.  N.  James, 

ga^,;  By.  Le  Crhn,  Esq.;  Noblet  Phillips,  Esq, ;  Arthur  Riches,  Esq. ;  Richard 

Yam,  Esq, ;  Stephen  Wheeler,  Esq. 

News  fbom  the  Socibty's  East  Afbicak  Expedition. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  papers  that  had  been  announced  in  the  programme  of 

tlie  evening,  the  Chaibman  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Meeting  that 

a  voy  gratifying  communication  had  been  that  morning  received  from  Mr.  Thomson, 

the  sooceMor  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  in  the  command  of  the  East  African  Expedition. 

Mr.  Thomson  reported,  in  effect,  that  he  had  successfully  accomplished  the  first  part 

of  the  exploration  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  the  instructions  furnished  by 

the  Committee  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund.    He  had  reached,  in  September,  the 

north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.    On  his  way  to  this  point  he  had  traversed  a  large  tract 

of  ooontry  that  was  preyiously  entirely  unknown,  thus  supplying  a  missing  link  in 

the  knowledge  of  Central  African  geography.     In  approaching  the  north  end  of 

Nyaaa,  he  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  line  taken  by  Consul  Elton  and  his  party, 

mnd  he  had  established  the  existence  in  that  district  of  a  broad,  rugged  belt  of  table- 

landy  rising  to  an  altitude  of  9000  feet,  its  western  escarpment  descending  abruptly 

to  the  ahoreii  of  Lake  Nyassa.    That  escarpment  had  appeared  to  former  travellers 

<m  the  lake  to  be  a  range  of  mountains — the  Livingstone  or  Konde  Mountains.    The 

Societj  would  watch  with  great  interest  Mr.  Thomson's  further  progress  in  the 

unexplored  tract  between  the  northern  end  of  Nyassa  and  the  southern  end  of 

Tanganyika.    If  he  succeeded  in  this  second  part  of  his  journey,  he  would  ascertain 

how  near  the  two  lakes  approached  to  each  other,  and  what  were  the  physical 

lientnres  of  the  country  between  them.    If  intercourse  could  be  established  between 

those  lakes  there  would  then  be  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of  water-communication 

from  the  Nile  down  to  the  Zambesi,  by  way  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  Victoria  Nyanza, 

Tanganyika,  and  Nyassa.     So  many  deaths  had  recently  occurred  among-  the 
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I::~?T.v.  Lake  Xtaspa,  SepUvJcr  27th. 
:  Me  .irrival  of  the  Society's  Expe- 
-   :  -r  ^.iii  Titbout  accident  of  any  kind, 

"zz  :    X  roiaoaed  forefinger,  I  hope  you 
— .  -.r.  :  zir  ciovemcnts ;  in  the  meantime 

niz:  .i^lvi  ;he  Mbangala  which  joins  the 

-_     -•"    --e  in  that  region  knew  anything 

z=j:u    7x0  small  tribes,  called  Wapangwa 


z.i  :.ir  Le  Lake. 

zir  z.:l^z.j  rises  from  an  altitude  of  about 

._i  r=^  i:-  10  8000  and  9000,  representing  the 

.    -    i::-  i:  ir  by  numerous  streams  into  narrow 

^-    ci-.zzi  ill  the  way  to  Lake  Nyassa.      No 

s     -sT--:.  inti  the  highest  point  reached  was 

.^iLLZ  ~.*  seen,  and  the  Eonde  Mountains  as 

;,      .  <:z  :liy-slatc  till  near  Xyassa,  where  the 

:    _  ..:-=  a*:  d  Mbungo. 

-  — .r  -,  ^gardingour  route  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 


Joseph  Thomson. 


Ijs-  r.'riag  a  later  account  of  Mr.  Thomson's 

Zanzibar,  December  l\th^  1879. 

«j  2  ■s-L.-i  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Thomson.    He 

^  »e  j^-th  September,  and  there  left  letters  with 

^  ^  RC  ci*:  there  at  the  Kambwe  Lagoon.    These 

•  aPi  -irsct. 

^  Iicib«i  Trading  Company,  and  Mr.  Stewart, 

,-3^  120  were  to  proceed  by  a  road  more  to  the 

.  •-  ~^.  xion  and  try  to  reach  Tanganyika  with  a 

^^^yoiB*  :*i:  Mr.  Thomson  had  passed  on,  some  time 

^*  c  scirt. 

Jonx  KiBK. 

^  Saiscies'  death  at  Matete,  by  fire,  on  the  20th 

«  meeting  would  learn  with  great  regret  of 

^ J  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  gentleman  who  had 

z^iccniey  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  coast  near 

>-  ly^  lost  his  life  in  a  most  untoward  and  most 

t^v:^t  a  candle  too  near  a  jar  of  spirit,  which 

I  and  burned  Mr.  Rhodes'  face  and  body 


PR0CZ£2>IXGS  or  FCSZ^IX  SCCSTIii?.  l3o 

■o  that  be  died  &lmoit  imiiiAiift:e>  ifierw^ri*.  Hi  iiid  ihit  Mr.  T^xacc'* 
mntw report,  containing  a  rartiiire  ;:'  iij  /-crr^T  irrzi  iie  eus  cvilk  re  wi:h:- 
^  l^iijiof  Like  Xyassa.  TO  =.<incc-c  iz.  Lc^  Xcnl'/rr-vi'*  acinns  a:  :h< 
cpguj^  d  the  senion,  on  Norecctr  ICth :  ib*  due  c*  ili:  ccciziz^icfcii.'c  l«::i 
the  30th  of  August,  it  was  evi icn;  tli:  Mr.  TacciKc.  iai  niie  cccin-*c  ace 
^ledknt  progresB  durinc  the  int^rre-iz^  :i=tf,  sizce  :ii  \z.-i  "ITi  o£  S^rceciStr 
fccTW  « the  borders  of  Lake  NrsAsa.  A  *ie:ji  =iac  :i  Mr.  T-vcjcc'*  ^x::^  wvcilc 
be  pBhlMhei  together  with  the  rexr:  i=.  ili  •  ?rxiwc:ri«*'  a;:-i  h<  was  q:i::e  *:»? 
that  it  wooid  be  regarded  with  r:^:  iiiier^s:  ct  aL  :"io»  wbo  w>tiv  d":*:rc,L*  of 
jvooflliDg  the  farther  openinz  ^p  d  Cczral  A  risk 

Jfc  Fu5ci8  Galtos  wiilei  M-  sij  Jk  iVt  w:pis  cc  a  5uVj«t  o:  phrncal 

geognpbj  insetted  by  Mr.  Tbozzicc'tf  lr::<er.    I:  has  me:  w«11  kcown  :oc  a  kc£ 

time  tint  a  narrow  corrent  <.i  crei:  sirvzr:!  sw-eps  cvwn  tbe  sccLb^east  cc«ss  of 

Afm,  bringing  wann  warer  m>z:  ct^T:a:«:rlal  'j^zzs^za^  szz^.ir.^  lo  tii«  socth  oc  the 

Cipe  in  noznerous  streamlet^  rrcoticizLZ  extzacriiLarr  rar^iicca  of  *m  :ein;Kffa:arv 

in  the  iime  ooean  districts,  acd  tLeret v  crij-'rjr'r.g  ziarkfd  aizi-xr^enc  diKiirbaaoif» 

and  ftanns  in  those  yaitA,    I:  was  al»  well  known  iha:  ih^  w:=.>is  to  the  k^Ui  of 

ths  Cbipe  bad  certain  pecoliarl::^  oc  «ii:>:cdc&,  which  a:c:;«ll«i  the  carwazd  and 

hooieiraid  rootes  of  resKls  when  they  r;«-iidcd  the  iroraoc:orT  to  Ik  widtlj  diferent 

It  Moned  to  him  clear  that  all  this  depend^  Ttrr  greatly  oc  the  rhjscal  coi:i:onxia- 

tion  of  the  land  of  South  Africa.    Part  cf  the  w-:rk  of  the  Me:eon>I«>zkau  Cooncil, 

of  wiiidi  he  had  the  honour  to  !:«  a  member,  had  of  late  Iwcn  the  discusrloQ  of  the 

laeteorotogicai  conditioDS  of  the  ocem  soc:h  c:  :be  Ca|w,  a:id  it  became  more  evident 

fimi  the  recently  plotted  observations  than  it  had  been  l^fcrv,  that  one  lar^  system 

flf  winds  swept  drcnlarly  roiii>i  the  Cjj^.     What  was  uie  cause  of  those  winds? 

Tbe  ioothem  part  of  Africa  wj5  :l  ^rea:  plateau,  acToss  wh:ch  the  easterly  winds 

that  swept  OTer  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean  could  not  blow,  but  by  which  they 

wre  deflected.    The  moimtainous  plateau  which,  south  of  Katal,  rose  to  an  average 

bei^t  of  4000  feet,  increased  in  height  at  the  latitudes  of  X^tal  and  Zululand,  and 

now  it  had  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Thomson  that  at  the  side  of  Lake  Nyassa  it 

attamed  a  height  of  7000  or  8000  feet.    Tncre  ccnld  therefore  be  little  doubt  that 

the  deflection  of  the  wind  be^in  nc-r:h  of  the  channel  between  Mosunbique  and 

Madagucar,  and  that  the  current  was  produced  by  the  deflected  portion  of  the  winds 

of  the  Indian  Ooean  that  nrged  the  sea  before  it,  so  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 

weather  eiperienoed  far  to  the  south  of  the  Cape,  and  the  dificrent  courses  that  had 

to  be  fbUowad  by  outward  and  homeward  bound  vessels,  were  primarily  due  to  the 

phyacsl  eonfonnation  of  the  souiL-eastem  comer  of  Africa,  beginning  with  that 

part  of  it  which  had  been  described  in  Mr.  Tiiomson's  letter. 

The  IbDowing  papers  were  then  read : — 

1.  "The  Yellow  River  and  Grand  Canal,  in  China.*  2.  "  Journey  from  Hankow 
to  OmtoD,  OYerland.**  Both  by  G.  J.  Morrison,  c.e.  They  will  be  printej,  with 
map  and  dtscussion,  in  the  March  number. 


PBOCEEDINGS  OF  FOBEIGN  SOCIETIES. 

Gaognpihieal  Soeiety  of  Paris.— Second  General  Meeting  of  1879 :  December 
19th,  Tice-Admiral  Ds  la  Roscii^.be  le  Kouet,  President,  in  the  Chair. — The 
General  Secretary,  M.  Maunoir,  read  his  annual  report  on  the  labours  of  the  Society, 
and  on  the  progress  of  Geography  during  the  year  1879.  He  dwelt  more  particularly 
on  the  grand  voyage  of  E^fessor  Xordenskiiild,  and  the  recent  Dutch  Exfjedition  to 
the  Barents  Sea. — Dr.  J.  Crevauz  (surgeon  in  the  French  Navy)  then  read  a  paper  on 
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Jiis  recent  journeys  acroas  theGaianaMoUBtaixifli  from  Cayenne  to  the  Amazons,  and 
from  Para  to  the  Andes.  In  carrying  out  tbe  mission  with  whick  he  was  charged 
hy  the  French  Government,  he  said  he  was  at  the  outset  detained  at  Cayenne  by  Ha 
outbreak  of  yeliow  fever  in  the  colony  from  tho  end  of  1876  to  the  middle  of  1877] 
and  was  only  able  to  start  on  the  Gth  of  July  of  the  latter  year.  He  first  asoendi  ' 
the  Maroni  to  its  sources^  then  cross<*d  the  Tnmac  Humac  range,  and  descended  t 
Yary  to  its  junction  with  the  Amazons.  Hisnextjouniey  commenced  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1878*  Leaving  Cayenne  he  asceodcd  the  Oyapok,  and  on  the  5th  of  September 
arrived  at  the  Camapi,  an  important  tributary^  whose  upper  waters  approach 
those  of  two  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Maroni,  viz,  the  Anin  and  the  IninL  Prom 
the  village  of  St,  George  to  its  source^  the  Oyajjok  offers  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
rapids  and  waterfalls,  notwithstanding  which  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not 
so  great  as  thos&of  the  Jfaroni,  The  traveller  saw  frequently  on  his  route  many  marks 
on  the  rocks  produced  by  the  lodians  with  their  hatchets,  aimilar  to  those  made  hy 
primitive  men  in  the  Stone  Age,  The  transition  from  the  rainy  to  the  dry  season,  which 
hapijens  about  the  end  of  September,  is  extremely  critical  owing  to  Hs  unheal thiness. 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  own  illness,  and  that  of  hie  canoemen,  Dr,  Crevaux  pushed 
forwani  to  the  River  Ku  and  crossed  in  succession  the  districts  inhabited  by  tbe 
Oyampis,  the  Rucuyennes,  and  the  Calayuas^  the  last  named  of  which  are  really  only 
an  Oyampi  tribe  having  intercourse  with  the  Brazilians.  On  the  10th  of  Octolier 
he  reached  the  Yary ;  he  crossed  the  dividing  range  between  the  Yary  and  the 
Para  and  embarking  on  this  river  he  ascended  it  to  its  source,  profiting  by 
opportunities  which  fell  in  his  way  for  thoroughly  investigating  the  manufacture  of 
the  curari  poison.  On  the  8th  of  November  he  descended  the  Paru,  the  banks  of 
which  are  much  more  numerously  peopled  than  those  of  the  Yary,  but  which  proved 
of  much  more  difficult  descent  owing  to  the  innumerable  waterfalls.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  after  fifty  days  of  canoe  travelling,  surveying  hfs  route  all  the 
way  by  compass,  he  reached  the  Aoiasons.  He  then  proceeded  in  a  river  vessel  to 
the  Yary,  reascended  it  as  far  as  the  Fnlls  of  Pancada,  with  a  view  to  connect  the 
itineraries  of  his  two  voyages,  and  then  descended,  proceeding  to  Pari,  where  be 
embarked  for  Europe  ou  the  8th  of  January,  1879.  He  had  no  sooner  trod  his 
native  land  than  he  began  to  plan  his  return  to  South  America.  His  intention  was 
now  to  explore  the  If^^-a  and  Japurd  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Amazons.  Arriving  at 
Pard  he  proceeded  first  to  Tunantins,  then  to  Tabatinga,  on  the  frontier  of  Brazil 
and  Peru,  In  his  excursions  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  River  Javary,  he  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  find  in  flower  the  plant  wliich  is  used  by  the  Peruvian  Indian* 
to  poison  their  arrows,  and  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  that 
used  by  the  Guiana  Indians  in  the  preparation  of  curare.  From  the  frontier  Dr. 
Crevaux  retiumed  to  Pard,  and  spent  some  time  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  investi' 
gating  the  curious  malady  of  tlie  horses  there,  called  quthrahundQ,  or  paralysis  of 
the  hind  extremities,  which  is  identical  with  a  disease  caEed  beriberi ,  of  tha  Amazo- 
nian people.  He  then  made  another  voyage  up  the  Amazons,  this  time  on  his  way 
to  the  Andes.  From  the  Upper  Amazons  he  entered  the  River^  l^a.  He  reached  ^h 
Cuemby  on  tbe  I^a  in  forty^five  days  from  Pard  j  and  leaving  Cuemby  on  the  16  ih  H 
of  May,  1879,  arrived  after  eight  days'  journey  at  the  source  of  the  l^  in  th« 
Andes.  From  this  5rx>t,  a  walk  of  seven  hours  took  him  to  the  source  of  the 
Japunl,  on  which  river  he  immediately  embarked  on  his  return  journey.  Here  ho 
luet  with  the  Carijona  tribe  of  Indiaus,  whoae  language  has  a  remarkable  reaemblanoe 
to  that  of  tbe  Rucuyennes  of  Guiana.  C>n  the  14th  of  June  he  arrived  at  the 
great  Falls  of  Araraq^uara,  w^here  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  kst  canoe ;  bot 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  another  from  the  cannibal  tribe  Uitotos.  This  tribe 
carry  on  a  slave   trade  with  Brazilian  traders,  selling  children  and  even  infanU 
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for  common  iroa  cutlasses,  axes,  and  muskets.    Armed  with  these 

eot  the  Uitotos  make  raids  on  tribes  on  neighbouring  rivers,  who  are  armed 

,  bows  and  arrows  only ;  the  able-bodied  men  are  killed  and  the  women  and 

to  seiied  and  sold  as  just  narrated.    Dr.  Crevaux  reached  the  Amazons  on  the 

I  of  July,  crossed  the  river  to  Teffe',  and  thence  embarked  for  Manaos  on  his  way 

Atnos.   He  was  accompanied  throughout  by  his  faithful  negro  attendant  Apaiou, 

AOD  hs  baa  brought  with  him  to  France. — The  following  are  the  geographical 

join  of  this  remarkable  series  of  rapid  journeys : — Six  riven  have  been  explored, 

no  (the  Maroni  and  Oyapok)  in  Guiana,  and  four  (the  Yary,  Paru,  19a,  and  the 

J^iii)^^^^^  of  the  Amazons.    The  Maroni,  the  Oyapok,  and  the  19a  were 

pivfioialy  but  little  known,  but  the  Yary  and  the  Paru  were  quilo  new  ground, 

and  tbi  JapuriL,  a  stream   1200  miles  long,  was  unknown  for  four-fifths  of  its 

lii«tlL 

JiBQiry  9tli,  1880 :  M.  Daubb^e  in  the  Chair. — A  letter  was  communicated  by 

ILBnade  St.  Pol  Lias,  which  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Riick,  scientific  missionary  in 

Smitn,  giving  an  account  of  gec^japhical  observations  he  had  made  during  a  recent 

maam  in  the  Batak  country.    He  had  found  that  the  river  indicated  as  flowing  out 

ofUbTeliih  to  the  north-east,  and  draining  the  waters  of  the  plateau  to  the  Indian 

OoaOfdoei  not  exist.    The  Batak  Plateau  on  this  side  rises  from  1000  to  1300  feet 

abore  the  lake,  and  the  river  crosses  it  in  a  deep  gorge  with  vertical  walls.    The 

dnnagB  is  collected  by  the  Wampu  River,  which  carries  the  waters  to  Sangkat, 

4iidiiigiDgthem  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca.    Lake  Tebah,  which  is  shown  on  maps 

u  ekwd  OQ  the  south-east,  is,  on  the  contrary,  open  at  that  point  to  give  exit  to  a 

lint  which  flows  to  Assahan  and  probably  to  Padang,  near  Bedagueh,  a  place  not  to 

keoofoonded  with  Padang  on  the  western  side  of  Sumatra. — It  was  announced  that 

tbelfinister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  had  made  a  grant  from  the  public  funds  to 

It  da  Bruzty  of  12,000  francs,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  his  mission  in 

^ertern  Africa,  and  that  the  Foreign  Minister  had  made  a  grant  of  10,000  francs  for 

tUmimt  object. — ^The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lyons  announced  that 

^  Uie  proposition  of  M.  Soleillet,  the  Society  had  decided  on  calling  a  Congress  at 

j^yoom  in  18B0,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  French  interests  in  Africa. — M.  Daubr^e 

^'^^^rxned  the  Meeting  that  M.  de  Brazza  had  left  Europe  for  Africa,on  the  mission 

^ih  which  he  was  charged,  viz.  to  found  in  the  western  part  of  Equatorial  Africa, 

I*i>l>»l>ly  OD  the  Upper  Ogow^  or  on  the  River  Alima,  discovered  by  him  and  Dr. 

^^Uaj,  one  of  the  Stations  of  the  French  Committee  of  the  International  African 

'Aaaodation  established  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.    The  French  Committee,  of 

^^ch  M.  de  Lesseps  is  President,  had  formed  an  executive  subcommittee  under  the 

l^iwidflncy  of  Admiral  La  Roncidre,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  M.  de  Brazza*s 

^Kpedition.    The  Station  on  the  east  side  of  Africa  would  probably  be  founded  in 

^■i^SUB,  the  director  chosen  for  the  same  being  Captain  Bloyet.     Another  French- 

in^xi,X.  Serg^re,  is  about  to  establish  a  house  of  commerce  atTabora. — A  paper  was 

T«fcd.  on  the  Negroes  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley,  by  Dr.  Mamy. 

Qeographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.— November  14,  1879 :  M.  N. 

Servertaof  gave  an  accoimt  of  his  journey  in  Ferghana  and  the  Pamir  in  1877  and 

1B78.    The  main  objects  of  the  expedition  under  M.  Severtsofs  command  were 

ibe  exploration  and  geographical  description  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  investigation  of 

its  geographical  and  geological  relations  to  the  Tien  Shan  Range.    We  hope  to  give 

an  aoooont  of  the  work  of  this  impostant  expedition  in  an  early  number  of  the 

'  Fiooeedings.' 

Aimrriean  Oeographical  Society,  Hew  York.— A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
noms  of  the  American  Geographical  Society  on  December  15th,  to  hear  an  account 
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of  the  project  for  an  interoceanic  sLip-canal,  from  Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic  ootrt 
vi&  Lake  Nicaragua,  to  Brito  Harhour  on  the  Pacific.  Mr.  A.  Q.  Menocal,  who  has 
been  making  surveys  and  preparing  estimates  for  such  a  canal,  was  the  chM 
speaker,  and  he  stated  that  during  the  surveys  eight  lines  had  been  nm  in  order  to 
discover  the  greatest  depression,  and  it  was  found  that  only  two  of  the  lontes  wen 
practicable.  These  were  respectively  134  feet  and  43  feet  above  high-water  level, 
and  the  former  of  these  was  selected,  owing  to  the  £&ct  that  it  afforded  giefttar 
facilities  for  drainage  and  for  the  diversion  of  the  adjacent  small  streams  daring  tliB 
season  when  floods  come  down  from  the  mountains.  The  amount  of  fall  had  beat 
found  to  be  nine  feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  lift  of  the  locks  had  been  fixed  at  10  feet ;  it 
was  also  proposed  to  have  a  tide-lock  at  the  coast,  and  at  this  point  the  canal  was  to 
be  at  the  level  of  high  water.  Culverts  were  to  be  provided  for  the  smaller  streamy 
and  it  would  be  so  arranged  that  any  portion  of  the  canal  could  be  drained  into  the 
Kio  Grande,  leaving  the  locks  dry.  The  proposed  width  of  the  canal  at  the  bottom 
was  stated  to  be  72  feet,  and  the  slope  adopted  for  the  sides  one  foot  vertical  to  dz 
inches  horizontal.  The  locks  are  at  first  to  be  400  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in 
breadth,  and  to  be  ten  in  number.  The  watershed  along  the  proposed  rente  wis 
found  to  be  2000  feet  in  width,  and  the  facilities  for  drainage  ample.  With  regaid 
to  the  Pacific  side,  the  harbour  at  Brito  was  stated  to  be  a  very  poor  one  and  to 
require  considerable  improvements  before  it  could  be  rendered  of  much  use.  Tlie 
maximum  rise  on  the  Pacific  side  would  be  1  foot  6  inches  per  mile.  The  bottom 
of  the  canal  would  be  generally  abo^e  that  of  the  river,  and  very  close  to  it.  It  was 
proposed  to  drain  the  small  streams  by  siphons.  Including  the  improvements  to 
Brito  Harbour  and  all  contingent  expenditure,  the  total  cost  of  a  ship-canal  bj  the 
Nicaragua  route  was  estimated  at  13,000,000Z.  Danger  from  earthquakes  baviog 
been  suggested,  Mr.  Menocal  said  that  nothing  need  be  apprehended  on  that  sooie^ 
for  he  had  never  known  an  instance  where  the  level  of  the  water  had*  been  altered 
by  them,  and  dams,  erected  by  the  Spaniards  300  years  ago,  were  now  in  as  peitet 
a  condition  as  they  were  when  first  built.  In  the  course  of  subsequent  disoosrion 
Major  ^dney  J.  Shelboume,  U.S.A.,  who  is  personally  in  favour  of  the  San  Bias 
route,  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Menocal  practicap 
ble  for  the  sum  named.by  him,  for  he  believed  that  not  less  than  about  21,000,0002. 
would  be  required. 

Oeographioal  Society  of  Leipzig. — ^December  17th,  1879:  Professor  Dr. 
Delttsch,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. — A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Penek^ 
on  "  The  Glaciers  of  Norway.*'  The  author  had  himself  explored  these'regions,  espe- 
cially the  Folgefonden  and  the  Jostedalsbrae,  the  two  most  remarkaUe  groups  of 
glaciers,  the  latter  alone  comprising  twenty  of  the  first  order.  He  compared  the 
glaciers  of  Norway  with  those  of  Switzerland,  and  pointed  out  the  difierenoes  between 
them. — A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  E.  Kalkoussky,  on  ''Volcanic  Curves  in 
Europe,"  showing  that  the  whole  of  this  division  of  the  globe,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west  by  a  series 
of  lines  of  volcanic  action,  nearly  parallel  to  and  intersecting  each  other.  He  traced 
two  principal  lines :  one  from  the  Crimea  to  Lisbon,  crossing  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
Italy,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  southern  Sierra  and  Spain ;  the  other' 
beginning  in  the  north,  at  the  Dal  Elf  in  Sweden,  and  passing  through  Bohemia,  the 
Euganees  in  Lombardy,  through  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  small  volcanic  islands 
between  Europe  and  Africa.  The  spaces  enclosed  by  these  lines  are  always  free 
from  volcanic  phenomena. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Btb,  Litfrarian  r.g.8.) 
ASIA. 
Qnj,  In. — ^Fourteen  months  in  Canton.     London  (Macmillan) :  1880,  sm.  8vo. 
^m,  illnstrations,  price  9«. 

Gbotains  many  particulars  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Chinese.    There  is  no 
lisdiK  and  not  even  a  Table  of  Contents. 

Qgjrilf  T.— Description  Gdographiqne,  Historique  et  Archtelogiqne  de  La 
Abitioe,  accompagnde  de  Cartes  d^taill^es.  Troisi^me  partie.  Galilee.  Tome  I. 
Pluis  (L»oux) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  630,  map.   (WiUiams  <fc  Norgate :  price  11) 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  work  (Judaea,  3  vols.,  and  Samaria,  2  vols.), 
were  pablished  at  various  dates  from  1868  to  1875 ;  and  the  present  continuation 
if  owmg  to  the  author's  having  in  the  latter  year  been  entrusted  with  a  mission 
bflL  Wallon,  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  to  explore  in 
detail  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  This  work  has  been  executed  by  him  on  the 
amesdieme  as  that  employed  in  the  former  volumes  (the  word  ''topographical " 
bdog  perhaps  more  fit  than  "  geographical "  in  rendering  the  title),  consisting 
of  individual  observations  on  the  localities  visited,  with  no  pretensions  to  sur- 
npng,  and  but  slight  attention  to  phjrsical  objects  except  m  connection  with 
lartory.  The  well-executed  map  (scale  1 :  210,000)  includes  from  Sidon  to 
Mount  Carmel  inclusively,  and  does  not  therefore  illustrate  the  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book.  Only  localities  visited  by  the  author  are  marked  on  it.  His  chief 
tXDloimtions  were  from  Nazareth  as  a  centre,  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
Imr  district  to  the  south,  also  north-east  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  making 
nrions  excursions  from  Tiberias  itself,  and  after  returning  to  Nazareth,  reaching 
St  Jean  d'Acre  (of  which  a  history  is  given)  by  Mount  Carmel  and  Haifa. 
Here  the  first  volume  ends ;  but  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  work  beyond 
Galilee  proper  to  the  Decapolis,  Graulanitis,  and  Phoenician  coasts. 

OfgBi,  Emest. — ^A  Forbidden  Land :  Voyages  to  the  Corea.  With  an  account  of 
its  Geography,  History,  Productions,  and  Commercial  Capabilities,  &c  London 
(Simpson  Low  &  Co.) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  334,  charts,  pis.,  price  il.  Is. 

After  pointing  out  in  his  preface  that  a  very  small  fiurther  extension  of  power 
WQdd  enable  Russia  to  permanently  occupy  the  Corean  peninsula  and  practically 
oiake  herself  mistress  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Asia  down  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  language,  physical  products, 
iDQ  general  geography  of  Corea  (pp.  1-176),  followed  by  narratives  of  his  own 
three  journeys  to  that  country.  He  avoids  giving  dates ;  but,  from  a  statement 
CB  p.  178,  it  is  probable  that  his  first  visit  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the 
porta  of  Japan.  His  second  visit  was  soon  after  the  murder  of  the  French 
missiouaries;  and  his  third,  after  the  French  expedition.  Though  failing  in 
hia  attempts  to  open  friendly  relations,  he  has  carefully  noted  such  details  of 
the  physical  conditions  of  tlie  country  and  habits,  &c.,  of  the  people,  as  his 
opportunities  permitted. 

The  charts  are  of  the  south-west  approaches  to  the  Seoul  river,  drawn  up  by 
order  of  the  French  Admiral  Eoze,  and  of  the  western  or  main  entrance  of  the 
Kan-Kiang,  from  Tsia-Tong  to  Kan-wha-Foo  (scale  5  miles  to  the  inch), 
claimed  to  be  discovered  and  first  navigated  by  the  author. 

iMIy  JolUL — History  of  Corea,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  with  Description  of  Manners 
aod  Customs,  Language,  and  Geography.  Paisley  (Parlane) :  n.  d.,  8vo.,  pp.  404, 
pk,  maps,  price  10s.  6d 

There  is  nothing  in  this  work  (which  is  chiefly  historical)  to  indicate  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  country  by  the  author.  The  geography  is  a  short 
eompilation ;  the  maps  are  not  worthy  of  notice ;  and  there  is  no  index. 
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Schlagintweit,  EmiL— Indicn  in  Wort  und  Bild.  Eine  Schilderang  del 
Indischen  Kaiserreiches.  Leipzig  (Schmidt  &  GUnther):  1880,  fol.  (TFiKuwM 
<fc  Norgate.) 

The  first  part  (pp.  16,  pis.,  map)  of  a  copiously  illustrated  work  apparently 
upon  the  same  base  as  that  of  Rousselet.  It  is  intended  to  complete  it  in  about 
35  numbers,  price  Is.  Qd,  each. 

AFRICA. 
Amicis,  E.  de.-~-Morocoo :  Its  People  and  Places.    Translated  by  C.  RoUia-TatOo. 
London  (Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin) :  n.  d.,  4to.,  pp.  406,  pis.,  price  11,  la. 

This  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  Embassy  to  the  Oomt  of 
Morocco  contains  much  information  on  the  .habits  and  customs  of  the  people 
and  the  country  on  the  road  to  Fez  and  Mequlnez,  practically  the  same  ae  that 
given  by  the  late  Dr.  L^red. 

Bonwick,  James. — Climate  and  Health  in  South  Africa.  London  (Silver)  :  1880^ 
sm.  8vo.,  pp.  125,  price  Is, 

A  collection  of  records  bearing  upon  the  subjects  named  in  the  title^  finm 
the  works  of  ancient  and  modem  travellers,  medical  and  other  authorities^  te., 
and  revised  by  W.  C.  Burnet,  the  Cape  Government  Emigration  Agent  Hie 
influence  of  the  physical  conditions  of  each  region  is  discussed  separately. 

Capello,  Hermenegildo  de  Brito,  and  Ivans,  Boberto.— ExpediglU)  Scientl- 
tica  ao  Interior  de  Africa.  ObservagSes  Meteorologicas  e  Magneticas  feitas  paloi 
Ezploradores  Portuguezes.    Lisboa  (Sociedade  de  Geographia) :  1879,  fow,  pp.  12, 

Messrs.  Capello  and  Ivens  were  provided  with  a  Macneill  barometer^  an 
aneroid,  and  three  thermometers,  by  Casella,  and  another  thermometer  hy 
Baudin.  Corrections  of  instrumental  error  are  given,  and  the  meridian  <k 
Greenwich  retained.  The  meteorological  observations  commence  on  18th 
December,  1877,  at  Quillengues,  and  continue  during  the  journey  to  Gaoonda 
and  thence  to  Bih6,  where  they  cease  on  15th  April,  1878.  The  magnetio  ob- 
servations commence  in  October,  1877,  extending  from  Benguela  and  Dombe 
toBih^ 

Jeppe,  F. — Transvaal  Book  Almanac  and  Directory  for  1879.  Pretoria  (Deecker), 
London  (Algar ;  Street) :  1879, 12mo.,  pp.  205,  price  2«.  (id. 

Contains  instructions  for  fixing  positions  by  solar  observation  in  different 
parts  of  the  Colony,  a  brief  account  of  the  tribal  composition  and  nnmben  of 
its  native  inhabitants,  and  a  sketch  of  its  general  position,  boundaries,  area, 
divisions,  chief  physical  features,  climate,  products,  &c. 

(Moister,  W.) — Africa :  Past  and  Present.  A  concise  account  of  the  Country,  its 
History,  Geography,  Explorations,  Climates,  Productions,  Resources,  Population, 
Tribes,  Manners,  Customs,  Languages,  Colonisation,  and  Christian  Missions.  By 
an  Old  Resident.  London  (Hoddcr  &  Stoughton):*  1879,  sm.  8vo.,  map,  wood- 
cuts, price  5s. 

A  general  compilation,  with  no  scientific  pretensions,  and  apparently  in- 
tended chiefly  for  mission  purposes.  The  map,  though  on  a  very  small  scale, 
is  well  up  to  date ;  and  there  is  a  fair  Index. 

Pogge,  PanL — Im  Rciche  des  Muata  Jamwo.  Tagebuch  meiner  im  Auftrage  der 
Deutschen  Gesellschaft  zur  Erforschung  Aequatorial-Afrika's  in  die  Lunda-Staaten 
unternommenen  Reise.  Berlin  (Reimer) :  1880, 8vo.,  pp.  246,  map,  pis.  (  WSUams 
<fe  Norgate :  price  68.) 

Dr.  Pogge  has  not  attempted  to  put  his  diary  into  narrative  form,  but 
simply  reproduces  it, — the  want  of  an  Index  materially  detracting  from  its 
value.  It  forms  the  3rd  part  of  the  *BeitrUge  zur  Entdeckungsgeschichte 
Afrika*s,*  whereof  the  first  two  parts  (separated  from  the  Joum^  of  the  Berlin 
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Qiofliphical  Society)  were  published  in  1873  and  1874,  by  H.  Kiepert  and 
wTloner. 

Hie  present  Tolume  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  containing  the 
isthor's  daily  experiences  from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  15th  February,  1875,  to 
Kimboi^o  on  26th  August ;  the  second,  from  Kimbundo,  16th  September,  to 
Knsomba,  9th  December ;  the  third,  the  stay  imtil  27th  January,  1876,  at  the 
e^tal  of  the  Muata  Yamvo ;  the  fourth,  the  journey  south  to  Inschibaraka  and 
Sansmbtnde,  and  back  to  Mussumba  and  Malange  ;  and  the  fifth,  a  history  of 
^kingdoms  of  the  Muata  Yamvo  and  Cazcmbe,  and  an  account  of  the  manners 
md  cnstoms  of  the  Ealunda. 

Tlie  map,  by  Kiepert  (scale  1 : 3,000,000),  gives  the  southern  half  of  the 
Qjpgo  Basin,  from  3^  to  23°  S.  lat.,  and  reaching  from  the  west  coast  to 
jfinygnML  It  shows  the  routes  of  Dr.  H.  v.  Barth  and  Lieutenant  Lux,  as  well 
II  the  tiithor*s. 

jlmilfiiiami^  E.  F. — Kight  Months  in  an  Ox- Waggon:  Reminiscences  of  Boer 
'life  London  (Griffith  &  Farran) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  402,  map,  price  15s. 

The  author's  route  was  through  Natal  to  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans- 
tmI  SB  Dar  east  as  the  Portuguese  territory  beyond  Lydenburg.  The  journey 
ooouDeDced  in  March,  1878,  and  though  the  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  sporting, 
anch  incidental  information  on  topographical  matters  and  the  present  dis- 
pootioQ  of  tribes,  &c.,  is  contained  in  it.  llie  map  is  Jeppe*s  (scale  1 : 1,850,000) 
eomcted  to  1879. 

ftniti  H.  Tilliers.— Nile  Gleanings  concerning  the  Ethnology,  History,  and  Art 
ofiMient  Egypt  as  revealed  by  Egyptian  Paintings  and  Bas- Reliefs,  with  Descrip- 
tkoi  of  Nubia  and  its  great  Rock  Temples  to  the  Second  Cataract  .London 
(Vonay) :  1879,  large  8vo.,  pp.  431,  58  coloured  and  outline  pis.,  autograph 
iblcfa  map,  scale  48  miles  to  the  inch,  price  11.  lis.  6<f. 

Independently  of  the  archieological  value  of  this  work  (which  contains 
npRsentations  and  descriptions  of  remains  claimed  to  be  hitherto  unknown),  it 
ooDtains  a  double  itinerary  and  tables  of  temperatures  founded  on  a  personal 
operience  of  three  years :  many  points  of  topographical  interest  are  also  dis- 
eondinit. 

AMERICA* 
Cuidii— Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Alfred  R.  C.  Selwyn,  f.r.s.,  f.o.s..  Director. 
Beport  of  Progress  for  1877-78.    Published  by  authority  of  Parliament.    Montreal 
(Uwion  Bros.) :  1879,  8vo.,  pis.    (^Sampion  Law  &  Co.) 

In  addition  to  matter  of  purely  geological  character,  this  volume  contains 
(1)  A  preliminary  report  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
nothem  portion  of  the  interior  plateau  of  British  Columbia,  descriptive  of 
the  Fraser  and  Thompson  river  valleys,  the  Shuswap  Lakes,  Eamloops,  the 
IHoola  River,  the  Simalkameen  and  Okanagau  Valleys,  &c.,  especially  as 
nguds  the  limit  of  agriculture,  pastoral  capabilities,  zones  of  rain  and  other 
elnnatic  conditions,  mineral  and  floral  products,  and  water  system ;  (2)  Reports 
OQ  in  exploration  of  the  east  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  on  the  country  between 
Ijke  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  containing,  amona: 
Tirioos  geographical  details,  useful  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  those  districts,  a 
lorvey  of  the  Abittibi  River,  and  a  table  of  temperatures  of  sea,  rivers,  and  air 
ikng  the  Eastmain  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  lists  of  glacial  strise,  and  of  the 
northern  limits  of  many  varieties  of  timber  trees;  (3)  various  Reports  by 
Messrs.  R.  \V.  Ells,  L.  W.  Bailey,  and  G.  F.  Mathew,  b«iring  upon  the  physical 
geography  of  Southern  New  Brunswick ;  and  (4)  Report  of  Surveys  and  Ex- 
pmtions  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Fletcher,  in  which  the 
chapter  on  superficial  geology  is  of  special  geographical  interest.  The  economic 
mmerals  receive  a  prominent  share  of  attention  throughout  the  work,  which  is 
illustrated  (in  addition  to  many  geological  diagrams)  by  several  plates  from 
l^hotographs  of  the  scenery  of  the  different  districts. 
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Wiener,  Charles, — P^roa  et  Bolivie*  R^it  de  Voyage  suivi  d*litud€8  Arch^ 
logiques  ct  Etlmographiques  et  de  Notes  sur  rj^critiirc  ct  Ics  Langues  dea  Popula- 
tions Indionncs.  PariB  (Hachette) :  1880^  4to,»  pp.  796,  p!s.,  mti\^  plans  (price  U. 
The  author  was  entrusted  la  1B75  by  tho  Fmnch  Minister  of  Public  Insi 
tion  with  an  arcluaological  and  ethnographical  mission,  which  was  brought 
an  end  in  August,  1877*  The  results,  as  given  in  this  volume,  consist  of  an 
account  of  his  voyage  occupying  more  than  lialf  of  the  work  ;  archceological 
notes  on  architecture,  sculpture,  metallurgy,  ceramic  art  and  painting;  and 
ethuojTraphical  material  referring  to  the  original  inliabitaQta  and  their  worship, 
and  to  the  modern  Indians.  Historical  notcjs,  observations  on  the  written  tfto- 
gnage  of  the  Peruvians,  and  Quichua-Aymara  and  Campa  vocabularies  complete 
the  work.  Tlie  author*fi  itinerary  along  the  Peruvian  coast  and  on  the  ii 
slopes  of  the  Cordillera  to  Titicaca  are  shown  on  a  map  (scale  1 : 9,300,000), 
an  inset  (scale  1:500,000)  of  Ms  ascent  of  lUimani,  south-east  of  La  Paz.^ 
There  is  also  a  plan  of  Cuzco  (scale  1 :  5000).  Many  smaller  maps  in  the  text 
illustrate  the  toiiography  of  localities  of  archaeological  interest,  and  many  of  the 
plates  (which  however  tor  the  most  part  refer  to  ethnography  or  archaeology) 
also  render  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country.  The  want  of  an  index,  ai 
even  of  a  list  of  the  maps  and  plat^»  is  however  a  serious  drawback  to  tl 
undoubted  value  of  the  work  as  one  of  reference.  The  height  of  the  peak 
lUimani  (to  which  the  name  **  Pio  th  Paris  '*  is  given),  ascended  by  the  antb 
on  the  19th  May,  1877,  with  MM.  De  Grumkow  and  De  Ocampo,  was  ^" 
feet  by  aneroid  and  boiling  point. 

OOEANLA. 

Lesson,  A.^Les  Polyn^iens,  leur  Origiue,  leurs  Migrations,  leur  Langage.  VoL  i, 
Paris  (Leroux) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  523,  map.  (  WiUiama  ct-  Norgaie  :  price  12^.  Gd,} 
Published  by  Ludovic  Martinet,  from  the  Author*s  MS.  After  some  general 
considt'rations,  the  work  Is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  discussing  the 
Melanesian  races  (Negrito  and  Papuan),  the  Polynesian  (Malay,  Javan, 
Malaisian,  aud  people  ut  the  Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands) ;  and  the  second 
the  origin  of  the  Polynesians.  The  records  and  hy|X)theses  of  all  available 
traYellers  and  authors  are  utilised,  with  linguistic  tables  and  occasional  sketches 
of  geographical  features  (occasionally  also  disG^uretl  by  national  inaccuracies, 
such  as  "  Sir  Grey,"  "  Lang's  Dun  more,"  &c,).  The  map,  on  a  small  scale^ 
shows  the  divisions  of  the  groups. 

Wolf,  T. — Ein  Besuch  der  Galapagos-lnseln.     Heidelberg  (Winter):  1879,  8vo., 
pp.  41,     (Didau.)  . 

AECTIC.  J 

Hall,  C.  r."Narrative  of  the  Second  Arctic  Exijodition  made  by  Charles  F,  Uall :" 
his  voyafi;e  to  Repulse  Bay,  Sledge  Jolirneys  to  the  Straits  of  P\iry  and  Hecla  aod 
to  King  William's  Land,  and  Residence  among  the  Eskimos  during  the  years 
1864-C9,  Edited  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  Kourse,  U.S.N.  U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  1879.  Washington ;  Govera- 
ment  Printing  Office,  1879,  4to.,  pp.  644,  photograph,  pis.,  woodcuts,  maps,  and 
dnmmpoiar  map  in  pocket. 

T*he  late  Captain  Hall's  first  expedition  was  from  May  1860  to  September 
1862  (furnishing  the  material  for  his  *  Arctic  Researchcj* ')  ;  the  second  one 
(liere  chronicled  from  his  MS.  notes)  occupied  five  years  and  three  montlis,  from 
June  1864  to  September  1869 ;  and  during  his  third,  m  command  of  the 
Poiaris,  he  died  suddenly  iu  November  1871,  The  Mt5.  of  hia  st^veral  explora- 
tions was  purchased  by  his  Government  and  partly  utilised  in  the  preparation 
of  the  official  narrative  by  Admiral  Davis  of  the  Pdarh  voyage;  but  the  greater 
part  is  publishet!  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  volume,  which,  prepariS  with 
the  completeness,  clearness,  and  elegance  attending  the  recent  official  publications 
of  scientific  works  by  the  United  States  authorities,  and  copiously  illustrated, 
forms  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography,  ethnology, 
meteorology  and  physical  conditions  of  the  Arctic  regions  indicated  by  the  titkv 
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GEN£KAL. 
O.  Phillips.— Primer  of  the  Industrial  Geography  of  Great  Britain  and 
linlaDd.    London  (Sonnenscbein  &  Allen) :  1880,  16mo.,  pp.  109,  price  Is. 

The  first  of  a  series  (intended  to  comprise  some  15  vols.),  of  which  the  object 
k  to  explain  the  resources  and  industries  of  each  country,  together  with  the 
pbyacal  and  geographical  causes  that  have  led  to  their  existence. 

]nmt  Bobert. — The  Countries  of  the  World :  being  a  popular  description  of  the 

nrioQB  Continents,  Islands,  Rivers,  Seas,  and  Peoples  of  the  Globe.    London 

(pHwll,  Petter,  &  Galpin) :  1879,  sm.  4to,  pp.  320,  maps,  pis.,  price  7s.  6d. 

Includes  Oceania,  the  Australasian  group,  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Japan,  and 

eoBtinaes  to  combine  descriptions  of  modem  life  with  physical  features  and 

o^ects  of  ethnological  and  zoological  interest. 

IllNkrift  for  wiBSenflChaftliclie  Oeographie,  in  Verbindung  mit  0.  Delitsch 
(Lapog),  J.  L  Egli  (Zurich),  Th.  Fischer  (Kiel),  A.  Kirchhoff  (Halle  a.  d.  S.), 
0.  Mmmel  (Gottingen),  P.  Marthe  (Berlin),  I.  Rein  (Marburg),  S.  Ruge 
(Dmden),  Th.  Schunke  (Dresden),  C.  Sonklar  von  Innstatten  (Innsbruck), 
i.  Sapan  (Czemowitz),  I.  E.  Wapi^us  (GSttingen),  F.  Wieser  (Innsbruck), 
benoegegeben  von  J.  I.  Eettler  (Lahr  in  Baden).  Band  I,  Heft  I.  Lahr 
(SchftQenburg) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  50,  map.    {Dvlau,) 

This  new  geographical  journal,  undertaken  with  so  many  learned  assistants 
(the  death  of  the  chief  of  whom,  Wappaus,  is  recorded  in  its  very  first  issue),  is 
to  form  an  annual  volume  of  6  parts  (price  68.).  Its  scope  is  to  be  (1)  Syste- 
matic geographical  investigation  and  instruction  ;  (2)  Mathematical  geography, 
tlieory  of  cartography ;  (3)  Physical  geography  (including  orography,  hydro- 
gnpby,  and  oceanography,  climatology  and  meteorology,  and  botanical  and 
ttological  geography) ;  (4)  Ethnology ;  culture  and  commercial  geography ; 
geographical  aspects  of  historical  events  and  developments  (knowledge  of 
oonntries,  Ritter's  comparative  geography);  (5)  History  of  geography  and 
ortography;  ancient  and  mediaeval  topography.  Each  number  is  to  contain 
original  papers,  criticisms,  and  notices,  the  latter  consisting  of  accounts  of  the 
tnnsactions  of  Geographical  Societies,  references  to  detailed  reviews,  and  titles 
of  new  publications  received. 

This  first  number  contains  papers  by  Dr.  R.  Pietschmann  on  the  Guanahani 
qoestion  (illustrated  by  a  map  showing  the  Bahamas  at  seven  different  epochs 
irom  1500  to  the  present  time) ;  by  A.  Kohn  on  ScvertzofTs  Ferghana  Expedi- 
tion ;  and  by  the  editor  on  the  geographical  position  of  Brunswick  as  a  State  ; 
critiod  notices  of  Behm's  Jahrbuch,  Petrino's  Treatise  on  the  origin  of 
Ibtmtains,  and  the  '  Cartas  de  Indias.*  A  long  note  by  Dr.  Otto  Kriimmel  on 
mid-oceanic  depths,  some  letters  of  Humboldt  to  Dr.  Kloden,  an  analysis  (by 
localities)  of  recent  papers  in  German  Geographical  Societies'  publications,  and 
references  to  reviews,  complete  the  part. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.o.s.) 
EUROPE. 
Budab,  F.  Z.  M. — Hypsometrische  Uebersichts-Karte  vou  Bosnien,  der  Herzo- 
gowina,  Serbien  und  Montenegro.    Scale  1 :  600,000  or  8'1  geographical  miles  to 
an  inch.    Wien,  K.  E.  Staatsdruckerei.    4  sheets.    Price  65.    {Drdau^ 
Xiflpert,  H.— Wandkarte  des  Deutschen  Reiches.    Scale  1:750,000  or  10*3  geo- 
gmpihical  miles  to  an  inch.     D.  Reimer,  Berlin,  1880.     9  sheets.    Price  10s. 
{Ihdau.) 
Sddmpf^  F.— Kiistenkarte  des  Adriatischen  Mceres.     Blatt  I-XYIII.    Eupferst. 
Triest.     F.  Schimpff.    Price  Is.  4d.    (JDulau,) 
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Walseckf  Qt, — Neueste  Eisenbnhn-Karte  v.  Deutacbland  u.  den  augrc 
Laodera  m.  mimerirten  Bandvorrichtimg,  Lithogr,  u.  Col*  4  Elatt  l 
Stationen-Yerzeichni&B,  8vo.,  Adelsdorff,  BcrliDp  18S0»  New  edition,  revisq 
date.     Price  ^s.    (Dtdau,) 

Walterkauien,  B^e*  SartoritiB  di.— Carta  topografica  deir  Etna  eseguH 
Sicilia  dal  1836  al  1843.  Riclotta  a  piccola  dimensione  con  l*iiggiunta  di  i 
le  enizioni  posteriori  al  1843  dal  Prof.  0.  Silvestri  nel  1879.  Scale  1 :  250,0< 
3"4  geographical  miles  to  aa  incb,     Torino.    Price  Is,  Od.    (D«/au.) 

Panorama  vom  Rigi-Knlm.  Verlag  von  J.  Wurster  &  C*  in  Ziirich,  1 
Price  8«.    (Dulau.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY   MAP8* 
S'iuctl — County  Maps : — 

Enolakd  and  Wales  ;  Denbigh,  No.  33,  2«.  6(f. ;  Nob.  37  and  37a  (on 

sheet),  25. ;  No.  27  on  sheet  Flint,  No.  18,  2a.  6d 
Jbelanii  I  Westmeathj  Nos.  29,  30,  31,  and  33,  reviscil,  2s.  6i/.  each.    Na 
revised,  2s. 

SS5-isicll — Parish  Maps  ; — 

ENGLAND  A  KB  Wales  :  Berks :  St.  Giles,  Reading,  9  sheets  and  Aiea  S 
2L  2a.;  St.  Mary,  Reading,  6  sheeta  and  Area  Book,  IL  14i. ;  Call! 
3  sheets  and  Area  Book,  8s,  6</. ;  Famborough,  10  sheets  and  Area  B 
11.  Gs. ;  Fawlej,  8  sheets  and  Area  Book,  IL  la.  Cornwall ;  Landewedl 
8  slice ts  and  Area  Book,  1/.  la.  6^/. ;  Manaccan,  7  Rheetji  and  Area  1 
19jj.  I  Rnan  Major,  6  sheeta  and  AreA  Book,  Ifis. ;  St.  Anthoncy  in  MeiM 
G  shetta  and  Area  Book,  ItJa. ;  Grade  and  ditto  detached,  1,  2,  3,  8  d 
and  Area  Book,  1^.  l^.  6d, ;  Ruan  Minor,  7  sheets  and  Area  Book,  18ii 
Gkmorfjansliire  :  LI  an  car  fan,  18  sheets  and  Area  Book,  2L  7a. ;  Llantril 
G  sheels  and  Area  l^>k,  16a.;  Llanviihyn,  4  sheets  and  Area  Book,! 
St.  John  and  ditto  detaclied,  5  sheets  and  Area  Book,  1^.  lla.  Oxfordail 
Henley-on-Thamea,  0  sheets  and  Area  Book,  19a.  Gd. ;  Rotherfield  Q 
12  sheets  and  Area  Book,  XL  14a.  6d. ;  Sonning,  12  sheets  and  Area  1 
1^,  12a. 

Scotland  :  Ayreshire:  Newton*iipon-Ayre,  No.  XXXI II. -1  added  to  X£S 
2,  2a.  Cd 

Town  Hans  :— 

England  I  StafTordshire ;  Burslem,  6  additional  sheeta,  2  a,  each;  Hai 
6  additional  sheets,  2.5.  each  :  Stoke-U[X)n«Trent,  5  sheets  in  complej 
2s.  each.     Hcale,  10  feet  to  1  mile.    (Stai}/ordf  a(/ent.) 
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AFRICA, 

Intelligence  Branch,  ftuartermaster-Generai's  Departments- 
Sketch  Map  of  a  jxirtion  of  the  Transvaal,  !?howing  Siiknkuni's  T 
Scale  1 :  G33,GOO  or  8  ■  6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  December  1879. 
Sketch  of  the  Lnlu  (Leoln)  Mountains^  Seknkuni*e  Territory. 
1:253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  December  1879.  Com] 
and  lithographed  at  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Qaartermaster-Generara  Daj 
ment.  i 

Cidy  Mohamed  bin  Mohamed  el  Gebbas.— Jifivp  of  the  Empire  of  Moq 
from  the  French  War  Deimrtment  Map ;  with  corrections  according  to  thoj 
given  in  Hooker  and  Batl's  *  Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlas.'  Triinslated: 
Ajabic  by  Cidy  Mohamed  bin  Mohamed  el  Gebbas,  of  Fez,  and  zintjognti 
at  tl  0  R.E.  Institute,  Chatham,  Scale  1:1,500,000  or  20  "4  geographical  i 
to  an  inch. 
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Jowmeyi  in  {he  Interior  of  China.    By  Or.  Jambi  Mobbison,  as. 

(Bead  at  the  E?eiiing  Meeting,  Jantiary  12th,  1880.) 
Map,  p.  208. 

1.  The  Oramd  Canal  and  Tdlow  River.— In  the  early  part  of  1878  I 
Toade  two  journeys  in  the  interior  of  China ;  the  first  from  Hankow  to 
Canton,  the  second  from  Chin-kiang  to  Tientsin.  The  former  of  these 
joTumeys  was  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  the  route  traversing  the 
rich  mineral  field  of  South  Hunan.  The  second  was  interesting  prin- 
<npaUy  firom  the  fact  that  I  was  enabled  to  examine  a  length  of  about 
200  geographical  miles  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  including  that  portion 
between  the  point  where  it  has  broken  from  its  old  bed  and  the  point 
where  it  has  appropriated  the  channel  of  the  Ta-tsing,  a  portion  of  the 
river  which  has  altered  very  much  since  it  was  last  described  by  any 
traveller.  I  was  also  able  to  make  some  observations  on  the  state  of 
the  Grand  Canal.  During  this  journey,  which  I  accomplished  between 
the  23Td  April  and  the  5th  June,  the  weather  was  generally  fine,  and  I 
vras  enabled  to  take  several  observations  for  latitude  by  which  to  check 
my  dead  reckoning.    I  took  no  observations  for  longitude. 

The  portion  of  the  canal  from  Ghin-kiang-fu  to  Ching^kiang-pu,  a 
distance  of  92  geographical  miles,  has  perhaps  some  slight  right  to  the 
title  "  grand«"  It  is  always  navigable  for  boats  carrying  50  or  60  tons, 
-and  often  for  larger  boats.  Steam  launches,  the  property  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  drawing  at  least  five  feet,  are  constantly  running  on  this 
portion  of  the  canal.  At  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  100  yards  wide, 
but  at  others,  particularly  near  Kao-yu  (chow),  it  is  very  narrow,  not 
more  than  60  or  60  feet  when  the  water  is  low. 

Almost  all  the  way  the  level  of  the  adjacent  country  is  below  the 
lowest  water-level  of  the  canal,  and  at  intervals  there  are  sluices  through 
which  water  can  be  taken  for  irrigation  when  there  is  any  to  spare.  In 
jnost  places  the  embankments  are  in  tolerable  condition,  but  here  and 
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there  tliey  are  gone,  and  immense  areas  of  land  are  turned  into  lakes 
when  the  water  in  the  canal  rises. 

At  Ching-kiang-pn,  the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  River  is  reached.  Tb» 
part  of  the  canal  to  the  north  of  this  is  at  a  higher  level  than  that 
to  the  south,  and  the  passage  of  boats  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
level  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

A  couple  of  locks  would  make  the  matter  easy,  but  the  so-called 
locks  of  the  Grand  Canal  are  merely  sluices  or  staunches.  The  oanal  is 
contracted  to  a  width  of  about  23  feet,  between  masonry  walls,  which  have 
grooves  in  them,  to  enable  planks  to  be  forced  down  so  as  to  confine  the 
water  in  the  upper  reaches.  When  boats  have  to  pass,  the  planks  are 
lifted,  and  the  boats  are  drawn  up  against  the  current  by  means  of  ropes 
passed  round  capstans  placed  a  little  above  the  sluices.  When  water  is 
scarce,  the  waste  thus  occasioned  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  troubles  in  the 
canal,  and  in  some  few  places  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  rush  is  so 
great  as  to  render  the  passage  of  boats  impracticable.  In  one  of  these- 
sluices  near  Ching-kiang-pu,  at  the  time  I  passed  the  planks  were  up, 
and  the  water  was  rushing  through  at  a  rate  much  exceeding  10  miles* 
per  hour. 

Just  above  Ching-kiang-pu  there  is  a  communication  between  the 
canal  and  a  lake  called  Hung-Tsd,  which  is  generally  above  the  low^ 
water  level,  and  below  the  high- water  level  of  the  canal.  It  thus  acts 
advantageously  to  the  lower  reaches,  but  the  whole  canal  here  is  in  such 
a  bad  state  that  almost  everything  is  transhipped  at  Ching-kiang-pn^ 
and  either  re-embarked  at  Yang-chia-chwang,  or  sent  north  overland. 

The  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  which  is  crossed  at  this  point,  has- 
been  often  described.  The  bed  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in 
width,  is  generally  ten  feet  or  more  above  the  surrounding  country,  and 
has  banks  on  each  side  10  to  15  feet  high.  Xear  Yang-chia-ohwang- 
the  banks  have  been  so  much  cut  down  and  altered,  that  it  takes  some 
little  time  to  understand  them. 

Above  Yang-chia-chwang  the  character  of  the  canal  changes  entirely. 
Within  10  miles  of  that  point  there  are  many  places  not  three  feet  deep  at 
ordinary  water-level,  and  the  depth  gradually  diminishes,  until  at  Tai- 
erh-chwang,  on  the  boundary  between  Kiangsu  and  Shantung,  the 
depth  is  little  over  a  foot,  and  at  some  points  on  the  way  it  is  even  less.^ 

When  the  Yellow  Kiver  flowed  in  its  old  bed,  the  water-level  of  the 
canal  was  some  20  feet  higher  than  at  present,  but  now  this  part  of  the 
canal  is  nothing  but  an  interesting  relic  of  former  days.  Every  here 
and  there  one  sees  large  boats  which  have  entered  the  canal  during  a 
period  of  high  water,  and  are  now  lying  rotting,  having  been  detained 
for  years  for  want  of  water  to  get  out.  All  the  boats  are  provided  with 
wooden  anchors,  so  that  when  they  touch  ground,  the  anchor  may  be 
taken  ahead  by  men  and  stuck  firmly  into  the  bottom.  The  boat  is  then 
made  to  advance  by  passing  the  cable  round  a  windlass  on  the  forepart 
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of  the  boat.  I  have  seen  boats  dragged  miles  in  this  manner.  At  other 
times  a  fleet  of  grain  boats  may  be  seen  attended  by  innumerable  small 
boats,  so  that  when  a  shoal  is  reached,  the  cargo  may  be  discharged 
into  these  boats,  and  reloaded  into  the  larger  boats  when  deep  water  is 
gained.  Beyond  Tai-erh-chwang,  the  state  of  affairs  when  I  passed 
was  eTcn  worse.  The  sluices  were  all  closed,  and  only  opened  ooca- 
sionaUy,  one  at  a  time,  when  a  fleet  of  boats  was  ready  to  go  through, 
and  for  a  long  time  previous  to  my  visit  only  the  smallest  boats  could 
pass.  At  Chi-ning  (chow)  I  saw  places  where  I  could  have  jumped 
acroas  the  canal,  but  for  the  soft  mud  at  the  sides. 

The  sommit  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  reached  at  about  25  miles  before 
coming  to  the  new  bed  of  the  Tellow  Eiver.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
there  uaed  to  be  a  continuous  fall  from  this  point  to  Lin-tsing  on  the 
Yu-ho,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Pei-ho  at  Tientsin,  and  which  forms 
part  of  the  Yun-ho  or  Grand  Canal.  Now,  however,  the  Yellow  Biver 
has  out  aerosi  the  old  line  of  canal  at  a  place  called  Pa-li-miao,  and  as 
the  bottom  of  the  river  is  lower  than  the  old  canal  bed,  the  portion  of  the 
canal  between  this  point  and  the  Yii-ho  is  dry  whenever  the  water 
in  the  Yellow  Biver  is  low.  But  although  the  canal  is  in  such  a  bad 
state,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  repair  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  necessaiy  to  take  into  account  the  effect  which  the  change  of  the 
Yellow  Biver  has  had  upon  it  not  only  at  the  points  of  crossing,  but  all 
along  its  course.  In  the  second  place,  the  sluices  should  be  replaced  by 
locks,  with  proper  provision  for  passing  the  flood  water.  In  many 
places  which  I  passed  the  water  was  running  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three 
miles  per  hour,  and  in  one  place  more  than  four  miles  per  hour.  With 
such  a  supply  of  water  in  the  very  driest  season  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  a  navigable  canal  which  would  prove  of  the 
higjhest  value.  The  Yellow  Biver  by  abandoning  its  old  bed  has 
deprived  the  lower  reaches  of  the  canal  south  of  the  summit  of  a  large 
supply  of  water,  and  has  obliged  them  to  draw  more  freely  £rom  the 
upper  reaches,  thus  injuring  them  indirectly ;  while  north  of  the  summit 
it  has  cut  across  the  canal  at  a  low  level,  and  so  cut  off  the  supply  from 
many  of  the  lower  reaches,  which  can  now  only  be  supplied  from  the 
river  itself,  and  that  only  when  it  is  in  flood. 

In  former  days  the  canal  was  in  a  much  better  condition  than  at 
present.  The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the  coast  trade  in  junks 
were  infinitely  greater  than  they  now  are  by  steamers ;  the  inland 
water-way  was  consequently  much  resorted  to,  and  the  tradition  of  its 
former  greatness  as  well  as  the  force  of  habit  among  the  people  cause 
it  to  be  still  employed,  but  I  am^  confident  that  if  such  a  line  of  inland 
navigation  were  discovered  in  a  new  country  it  would  be  reported  on  as 
absolutely  useless  for  all  purposes  of  trade. 

In  travelling  along  the  Grand  Canal  north  of  Ghing-kiang-pn,  one 
has  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  old  bed  of  the  Yellow  Biver. 

l2 
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All  through  Kiangsa  it  is  now  ctdtivated,  and  the  crops  when  I  saw 
them  seemed  better  than  outside.  The  bed  is  everywhere  much  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country,  in  some  places  more  than  20  feet.  The 
embankments  seem  not  to  have  been  interfered  with  anywhere- 
Further  to  the  west,  in  Honan,  viz.  just  below  the  point  where  the 
new  course  strikes  off  to  the  north-east,  the  old  bed  runs  through  a  most 
desolate  country.  I  passed  during  the  time  of  the  famine,  when  there 
had  been  no  rain  for  three  years,  and  the  country  was  simply  a  sandy 
desert.  I  was  caught  in  one  sand-storm  which  lasted  some  honiv, 
and  was  so  thick  as  to  make  things  quite  invisible  at  a  distaaoe  of 
10  feet.  Here,  as  well  as  along  the  unchanged  portion  of  the  ziver  in 
Honan,  there  are  numerous  embankments  ranged  one  behind  the  other, 
to  protect  the  country  from  floods,  and  these  are  sometimes  met  with  as 
much  as  10  miles  from  the  river. 

I  obtained  my  first  sight  of  the  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow  Biver,  at  Lin- 
yQan-kow,  the  port  of  Elai-fgng  (fu),  the  capital  of  Honan.  At  this 
point  the  river  when  I  saw  it  was  albout  half  a  mile  wide  and  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  per  hour. 
This  point  is  about  20  miles  above  Lung-m^n-kow,  the  point  where 
some  twenty-eight  years  ago  the  river  broke  through  its  banks,  and  at 
some  points  on  this  20  miles  the  river  must  have  been  nearly  two  miles 
wide,  while  the  depth  was  so  slight  that  although  my  boat  drew  only 
18  inches  it  was  often  aground.  At  Lung-m^n-kow  great  alterations 
are  still  going  on,  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  banks  by  the  swift 
current.  It  is  a  most  desolate-looking  place,  and  during  my  vimt  was 
rendered  more  than  usually  hideous  by  the  enormous  number  of  dead 
bodies  lying  about. 

For  some  little  distance  down  the  new  course  the  river  seems  to  have 
resisted  all  attempts  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  bounds.  It  has  over- 
flowed the  low-lying  country,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lake  with 
numerous  shoals  and  channels  between.  None  of  these  when  I  passed 
had  more  than  two  feet  of  water  throughout  their  entire  length,  though 
there  were  holes  20  feet  deep ;  and  this  part  of  the  river  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  navigable.  After  about  25  miles,  however,  there  is  a  change 
for  the  better.  Embankments  have  been  built  along  the  banks  on  both 
sides.  These,  it  is  true,  are  built  at  such  a  distance  that  they  can  have 
no  effect  in  training  the  low-water  channel;  still  they  protect  the 
country  from  floods,  they  to  some  extent  define  the  flood  channel,  and  the 
effect  they  have  produced  is  made  quite  clear  by  a  comparison  of  the 
map  which  accompanies  this  paper  with  that  presented  to  the  Boyal 
Geographical  Society  by  Mr.  Ney  Elias.*  Besides  building  embankments, 
the  authorities  have  attempted  to  confine  the  river,  or  rather  to  protect 
the  land,  by  planting  trees.  In  this,  however,  they  have  been  rather 
unsuccessful.  The  river  has  eaten  away  the  banks,  in  some  esses 
•  Showing  the  state  of  the  riyer  in  1868.    Vide  •  Journal  R.  G.  S.,'  vol.  xl.  p.  1.  ' 
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leaving  the  trees  growing,  in  other  cases  carr  jing  them  o£f  and  deposit- 
ing them  in  heaps  elsewhere,  in  each  case  forming  serionp  and  dangerous 
obetniotions  in  the  river.  At  one  point  we  passed  through  what  appeared 
to  be  more  like  a  flooded  plantation  than  a  river,  and  although  the 
eorrent  of  at  least  four  miles  per  hour  was  with  us,  it  took  about  two 
lioun  to  go  two  miles. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Chinese  have  shrunk  from 
grappling  with  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  new  course  of 
the  Yellow  Biver,  and  have  confined  their  attention  to  protecting  the 
conntry.  If^  however,  they  choose  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
matter,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  river  can  be  made  navigable  at  all 
■eaaons  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water  as  far  as  Kai-feng  (fu). 

The  embankments  are  built  entirely  of  silt,  and  their  slopes  are  very 
steep.  The  large  embankment  on  the  eastern  side  is  20  to  25  feet  high, 
and  where  it  comes  near  the  river,  it  is  faced  for  short  distances  with 
iaacines,  but  these  in  many  cases  consist  only  of  millet  stalks.  Such 
embankments  may  protect  the  country  for  a  considerable  time  from 
floods,  but  are  absolutely  useless  when  exposed  to  a  rush  of  water.  The 
best  piece  of  work  which  I  saw  was  at  the  point  where,  I  believe,  some 
years  ago  the  river  divided  into  two  channels.  The  embankment  here 
was  certainly  of  a  description  calculated  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a  swift 
oiunrent.  The  embankment  on  the  west  side  is  not  more  than  half  the 
height  of  the  eastern  embankment,  and  is  of  newer  construction. 

At  a  place  called  Sin-chia  Ma-tow  the  Yellow  Eiver  divides  into  two, 
joining  again  about  12  miles  further  down  at  a  place  called  Shih-chiao, 
or  Tnngokow  (East  Mouth).  The  western  stream  passes  a  place  called 
PaF-li-miao  (8  li  temple),  and  from  this  point  the  Grand  Canal  runs 
narth-west  to  Lin-tsing,  on  the  Yii-ho.  The  eastern  stream  passes  a  place 
called  Shih-li-pu  '(10  li  village),  at  which  point  the  Orand  Canal  from 
the  south-east  joins  the  river.  There  is  now  no  passage  through  the 
island,  but  all  boats  must  come  round  by  Tung-kow. 

Prom  this  point  downward  the  river  assumes  quite  a  different 
character.  It  follows  the  course  of  a  stream  called  the  Ta-tsing  (or 
Ten-ho),  and  a  comparison  between  my  survey  *  and  that  of  Mr.  Ney 
Elias,  made  in  1868,  will  show  that  comparatively  little  change  is 
taking  place ;  indeed,  the  two  surveys  agree  as  closely  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  estimating  distances,  particularly  when  travelling  with  the 
stream. 

The  swiftness  of  the  current,  the  shallowness  in  some  seasons,  and 
the  turbulence  of  the  water  in  others,  deprives  the  river  of  any  right  to 
hold  high  rank  among  navigable  streams,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
with  a  very  little  trouble  it  could  be  made  available  for  steamers  draw- 
ing six  feet  as  feu:  up  as  the  Grand  Canal.  Sailing  boats  must  always  find 
^  The  mnej  of  the  Ta-tdng  here  alluded  to  hai  not  been  reoeived.— En. 
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it  liard  work  to  make  way  against  a  current  of  four  to  five  milee  per 
hour,  still  as  one  goes  down  stream  the  number  one  sees  coDBtantly 
increases ;  indeed,  Lo-kow  and  some  other  villages  may  be  called  portB 
of  considerable  importance. 

At  Chi-ho  or  Tsi-ho  (hion),  about  61  geographical  miles  below  the 
crossing  of  the  Grand  Canal,  there  exist  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge 
across  the  river.  The  present  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  at  Tsi-nan  (fa) 
*  tells  me  that  he  crossed  the  bridge  once  or  twice  after  his  arrival  there 
in  1849,  and  he  thinks  it  fell  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  when  the 
full  volume  of  the  Yellow  River  first  flowed  along  that  course.  Since 
then  the  bridge  has  been  a  terrible  impediment  to  navigation.  The 
only  passage  is  between  some  of  the  stones  near  the  west  bank,  and  the 
river  runs  so  swiftly  that  the  passage  down  is  attended  with  Bome 
danger  of  damage  to  the  boat,  and  the  passage  up  with  very  great 
difficulty. 

Buins  may  of  course  be  seen  anywhere,  but  ruins  such  as  these,  inter- 
fering for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  a  large  and  important  traffic, 
cannot,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  seen  out  of  China.  Yet  in  China  it 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  the  same  sort  of  thing  may  be  aeen 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

At  Eai-fgng  (fu)  the  roads,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  by  that 
name,  are  of  sand,  and  the  sill  of  the  principal  gate  is  of  stone,  and 
stands  up  nearly  a  foot.  I  shall  be  underrating  the  inconvenience 
which  this  occasions,  if  I  put  down  the  loss  of  time  at  ten  minutee  per 
cart,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  injury  to  animals,  carts,  and  baggage. 
At  Peking  a  similar  thing  may  be  seen.  I  twice  entered  that  city  with 
an  interval  of  a  year  between.  On  each  occasion  the  gateway  was 
blocked  by  a  cart  stuck  in  the  ruts  in  the  pavement,  which  is  here  com- 
posed of  enormous  stones.  The  ruts  were  the  same,  indeed  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  centuries,  and  to  all  appearance  the 
cart  was  the  same,  and  likewise  the  string  of  vehicles  waiting  to  pass, 
yet  so  far  from  this  being  a  singular  accident,  I  know  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  same  thing  must  have  happened  many  times  on  each 
of  the  365  days  of  the  year,  in  a  place  where  the  amount  of  traffic 
will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  busy  streets  of  London.  I  can 
never  forgot  the  feeling  of  despondency  which  came  over  me  as,  dirty 
and  tired,  I  passed  by  the  obstruction.  The  ruins  of  the  bridge  at 
Tsi-ho  inspire  the  same  feelings,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  if 
it  be  worth  while  even  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  advance  in 
China. 

But  even  in  China  changes  do  take  place  if  one  only  waits  long 
enough,  and  there  is  actually  some  faint  chance  of  the  ruins  of  the 
bridge  being  removed.  There  is  at  Lo-kow,  the  port  of  Tsi-nan  (fu), 
an  arsenal,  and  the  manager  of  this  expressed  his  intention  of  removing 
the  obstruction  to  the  river  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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This  arsenal  is  interesting  in  its  way.  When  its  establishment  was 
'first  proposed  the  authorities  consulted  Mr.  Mesney,  a  gentleman  who 
liolds  a  high  position  in  the  Chinese  army,  but  though  he  was  able  to 
^ve  some  adTice  at  the  moment,  circumstances  obliged  him  to  proceed 
^  another  part  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  from  first  to  last  the 
arsenal  has  been  erected  and  worked  by  Chinese  only,  without  any 
foreign  aasistanoe  in  any  department.  When  I  visited  it,  the  engines, 
lathes,  and  planing  machines,  <&c.,  were  working  very  smoothly. 
Attached  to  the  arsenal  is  a  powder  manufactory.  They  distil  their 
own  solphnr,  and  refine  their  own  nitre,  and  though  I  had  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  quality  of  their  powder,  I  thought  it  highly  creditable  to 
all  oanoemed  that  they  were  turning  out  what  was  in  appearance,  and 
no  dodfat  in  realily,  very  fine  gunpowder. 

One  point  which  makes  this  arsenal  interesting  from  a  geographical 
point  of  Tiew,  is  the  fact  that  all  the  heavy  machinery  was  brought  up 
the  Yellow  Biver.  The  mandarin  in  charge  stated  that  on  his  arrival 
he  found  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  a  very  bad  condition,  that  he 
executed  certain  works,  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand, bat  the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  depth  on  the  bar  to 
ten  fiset  at  low  water.  Sea-going  junks  can  come  as  far  as  Tieh-m^n- 
kwan,  and  large  boats,  drawing  probably  seven  or  eight  feet,  can  come 
as  fiur  as  Td-ho. 

One  question  which  occurs  to  almost  every  traveller  to  the  Yellow 
Siver  is  the  advisability  of  making  the  river  return  to  its  old  bed, 
<gr  of  retaining  it  in  its  now  one.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  discussing 
pnrely  speculative  questions,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one,  still  I  feel 
constrained  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  river  is  at  present  flowing 
along  its  natural  course.  Although  I  have  used  the  word  old  bed,  to 
signify  the  course  of  the  river  towards  the  Yellow  Sea,  it  is  well  known 
that  in  former  times  the  Yellow  Biver  discharged  itself  into  the  Gidf 
of  Pei-chih-lL  I  crossed  one  very  well  defined  old  bed  running  in  a 
ncxrth-easterly  direction  about  eight  miles  east  of  Td  (chow)  on  the 
Tn-ho. 

Although,  therefore,  works  of  some  magnitude  are  required  to  retain 
the  river  in  its  present  channel,  particularly  near  the  point  where  the 
recent  mpturo  occurred,  thoy  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
required  to  maintain  it  in  its  late  course  to  the  eastward.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  all  the  embankments  along  the  late 
channel  are  still  in  fair  order,  and  if  the  river  wore  restored  to  it,  the 
water,  being  above  the  level  of  the  country,  could  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation.  The  whole  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  entitled  to  substitute  the  word  would  for  the 
woid  eonld.  That  the  Grand  Canal  would  benefit  in  certain  ways  is 
unquestionable,  but  it  could  be  much  better  dealt  with  in  other  ways ; 
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but  that  tho  water  of  the  Yellow  River  would  be  used  to  any  great 
extent  for  irrigation  appears  to  me  higlily  improbable. 

Judging  from  appearances  the  river  seems  to  have  been  oonflidered 
anything  but  a  friend  in  former  times,  and  there  is  in  my  opinicm  no 
question  that  if  the  Yellow  Biver  were  restored  to  its  former  bed  ihe 
oare  of  the  people  would  be  directed  towards  protecting  their  land  against 
its  floods  more  than  towards  availing  themselves  of  its  water  in  oase  of 
drought.  I  therefore  consider  that  it  is  better  that  the  river  ahonld 
retain  its  present  course  than  that  it  should  be  turned  back  to  its  late 
bed. 

There  is  still  a  third  course  open,  viz.  that  of  constrnoting  an 
irrigation  canal  along  the  late  bed  of  the  river  and  supplying  that  canal 
with  water  from  the  river  through  proper  works  at  Lung^ni&i-kow. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  the  magnitude  of  the  necessary  worke  has 
been  considered  an  obstacle  to  this  course,  but  gigantic  as  they  would 
be  I  believe  they  would  be  really  less  costly  to  the  nation  than  the 
protecting  works  required  along  the  several  hundred  miles  from  Lnng* 
m^n-kow  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

A  canal  along  the  late  bed  carrying  an  amount  of  water  snflSjdent 
for  irrigation,  but  not  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable,  would  be  a  real 
boon  to  enormous  tracts  of  sandy  country.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
time  has  not  come  when  a  discussion  of  this  question  can  lead  to  any 
practical  result  and  I  shall  therefore  not  enlarge  on  it  further. 

There  is  one  other  jpoint  which  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  was- 
indeed  with  a  view  to  its  solution  that  I  undertook  the  journey.  It  ia 
the  question  of  crossing  the  river  by  a  railway. 

Peking,  tho  capital  of  the  Empire,  although  in  the  latitude  of  40^, 
suffers  from  very  severe  winters,  and  the  Pei-ho  is  completely  doeed  by 
ice  for  at  least  two  months  every  year.  It  is  clearly  of  the  highest 
importance  that  Peking  should  be  connected  by  a  railway  with  some 
port  open  all  the  year  round,  and  no  such  port  can  be  found  without 
crossing  the  Yellow  Eivor. 

From  tho  well-known  character  of  the  river,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
its  width  nor  depth  offers  any  obstacle,  and  though  its  bottom  is  of 
shifting  materials,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  inquiries  I  made, 
that  it  is  very  unusual  for  holes  deeper  than,  say  20  feet,  to  be  made  by 
floods.  The  only  difl&culty,  therefore,  is  the  liability  to  change,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Grand  Canal  (the  line  of  which  has  been 
suggested  as  a  possible  railway  route)  is  now  crossed  by  the  river  somo 
200  miles  from  the  point  where  it  was  crossed  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  question  is  an  important  one.  So  large  and 
important  is  it  that  I  am  unwilling  to  put  any  definite  statements 
regarding  it  on  record,  not  from  any  wish  to  keep  back  information,  but 
from  the  conviction  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  study  the  matter 
sufficiently. 
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I  may*  however,  say  this,  that  between  Yn-shan  and  Lo-kow  there 
are  many  points  where  the  existence  of  small  rocky  hills  and  the 
general  oonfigoration  of  the  country  justify  one  in  making  the  state- 
ment, that  so  long  as  the  river  adheres  in  a  general  way  to  its  pre- 
sent oofune,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  channel  altering  materially  at  these 
particular  points.  It  would,  therefore,  be  practicable  to  construct  a  rail- 
'way  from  Peking,  either  towaitU  Chin-kiang  or  Chefu,  without  running 
any  gxeat  risk  of  destruction  from  any  ordinary  changes  in  the  bed  of 
the  Yellow  Biver. 

In  the  case  of  a  line  from  Peking  to  Hankow,  and  thence  to  Canton, 
the  river  would  have  to  be  crossed  netur  Kai-f(§ng  (fa),  and  here  the 
conrae  <rf  the  river  is  of  that  uncertain  and  shifting  character  so  very 
troublesome  to  deal  with.  I  believe,  however,  that  somewhat  farther  to 
the  west  more  practicable  crossing  places  are  to  be  found,  and  I  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  able  to  give  some  more  definite  information 
regarding  them. 

2.  Hankow  to  Canton  Overland, — I  a|n  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  within  a  few  years  China  will  be  covered  with  a  network  of  rail- 
ways, still  I  am  unwilling  to  miss  any  opportunity  of  making  myself 
acquainted  with  the  districts  through  which  main  lines  will  have  to 
\ye  constmoted  if  the  country  is  ever  opened  up.  With  this  object  in 
view,  I  lately  travelled  from  Hankow  to  Canton. 

I  had  intended  to  walk  the  whole  distance,  but  the  rudeness  of  the 
people  in  Hunan  made  me  alter  my  plan,  and  the  following  is  an 
abstract  of  my  itinerary,  extending  over  forty-two  days,  from  the 
18th  Januaiy  to  1st  March  (1878)  :— 

.EogUsh  Statute 
MUes. 

Hmhyw  to  Siang-yin  on  foot,  Ti&  Hien-ning,  Fa-ki,  and  Yo-chow      ..     ..  229 

Siaog-yin  to  Lei-yang,  by  boat,  ▼!&  Chang-aho,  Siang-tan,  and  Hdng-ohow  234 

Lei-yang  to  Ping-shih,  on  foot,  Ti&  Yung-lung,  Chen  (chow),  and  I-chang . .  105 

Ping-ahlh  to  Canton,  by  boat,  Ti&  Lo-chaDg,  Shao-chow,  and  TaiDg-ytian  ..  292 


The  diatance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  525  miles,  and  I  estimate  that 
an  ordinary  overland  route  would  be  less  than  700  miles. 

The  recognised  route  for  travellers  is  by  boat  on  the  Yangtsze  to  Yo- 
chow,  ihenoe  by  boat  through  the  Tong-ting  Lake  and  up  the  river  past 
Siang-yin,  Chang-sha,  Lei-yang,  &o.,  to  Chfin-chow,  the  last  20  miles 
being  performed  in  small  boats.  From  Ch^n-chow  to  I-chang,  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles,  travellers  must  go  by  land  over  the  pass  called  the 
Che-ling.  From  I-chang  passengers  go  in  small  boats  to  Lo-chang 
and  thence  in  large  passenger  boats  to  Canton,  the  entire  overland 
journey,  with  the  exception  of  30  miles,  being  thus  accomplished  by 
water. 
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After  the  first  229  miles,  my  route  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
followed  by  Dr.  Dickson  and  Mr*  Thorbum,  and  by  Baron  Eichthofen. 
The  letter  of  the  latter  on  Hunan,  addressed  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  proved  most  useful  to  me,  and  I  found  the  informatioii  given 
to  be  generally  very  correct.  Here  and  there,  as  might  be  expected,  one 
finds  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  if  I  allude  to  these  it  is  simply  with  the 
view  of  giving  new  information,  and  with  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  most  able  communication. 

As  I  started  with  the  intention  of  walking,  I  cut  down  the  weight  of 
T^7  baggage  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Besides  a  few  dothes,  I 
carried  some  biscuits  and  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  ;  but  I  tnuted  to 
the  country  for  my  ordinary  supplies,  taking  only  a  few  tinned  meats  to 
be  used  in  case  of  accident. 

Accompanied  by  a  trustworthy  Chinaman  as  interpreter,  and  a 
coolie  from  Shanghai,  and  provided  with  an  ordinary  passport,  I  etarted 
from  Hankow  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  January.  Crossing  to  Wu- 
chang, I  struck  south,  and  after  walking  17  miles  arrived  at  the  resting- 
place  for  the  night.  The  cold  wa»  intense,  and  we  started  next  morning 
with  baggage,  which  had  lain  in  our  room  all  night,  still  covered  with 
snow. 

We  adhered  to  the  same  style  of  travelling  for  eleven  days,  during 
which  we  accomplished  229  miles.  Some  of  the  places  at  which  we 
stopped  were  wretched  in  the  extreme.  At  one  place  I  could  get  no 
fowls,  no  eggs,  no  firewood,  and  no  charcoal.  The  natives  used  rice 
husks  to  boil  their  rice,  and  drank  an  infusion  of  beans  instead  of  tea. 
At  this  place  I  had  to  buy  a  stool  and  break  it  up  to  make  a  little  fire  at 
which  I  might  warm  my  hands  sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  write 
my  diary ;  but  the  result  was  most  unsatisfactory,  as  the  stool  had  been 
covered  with  some  sort  of  oil  or  varnish,  the  burning  of  which  made 
my  eyes  smart  so  that  I  could  not  see.  The  only  way  of  having  a  fire 
in  these  inns  is  to  buy  some  wood,  and  make  a  fire  on  the  mud  floor. 
The  smoke  eventually  finds  its  way  out  through  the  numerous  holes  in 
the  roof  and  walls,  but  as  it  fills  the  room  first,  it  is  very  trying  if  the 
wood  is  damp. 

The  people  in  South  Hupoh  were  very  civil  and  not  very  inquisitive, 
but  as  I  got  into  Hunan  I  remarked  a  great  difference.  Great  part  of 
my  land  journey  was  through  a  district  which  had  not  been  visited  by  a 
foreigner  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  all  the  natives 
were  most  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  me.  My  approach  was  always  pro- 
claimed by  some  one  who  managed  to  get  ahead,  and  at  each  village 
there  was  a  crowd  waiting  to  see  me  pass.  One  expects  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  soon  comes  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  occa- 
sionally matters  assumed  a  more  serious  complexion.  At  Yo-chow  we 
were  mobbed  by  a  crowd  of  roughs,  and  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
place  unhurt.     The  next  day  I  was  attacked  by  a  similar  mob  at  a 
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town  called  Sin-chiang,  and  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about.  THe  day 
after  we  had  a  small  stand-up  fight  with  four  men,  but  luckily  the 
only  casualty  was  the  loss  of  a  small  piece  of  my  interpreter's  tail. 
At  the  next  town  I  visited,  named  Ewei-yi,  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd 
to  aee  me  was  most  trying.  I  managed  to  get  into  an  inn,  but  the  people 
collected  ootaide,  forced  an  entrance,  broke  my  room  door  off  its  hinges, 
though  we  had  barricaded  it  as  well  as  we  could,  and  I  was  compelled 
from  about  seven  o'clock  till  ten  to  go  out  and  exhibit  myself. 

On  arriving  outside  Siang-yin  on  the  28th  January,  I  sent  on  to  the 
mandarin  to  ask  for  an  escort,  and  it  is  well  I  did  so,  for  without  the 
servants  and  soldiers  whom  he  sent,  I  think  I  should  have  been  torn  to 
pieoes  by  the  crowd,  which  contained  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  roughs, 
though  the  majority  were  only  anxious  to  see  me. 

I  found  that  the  regular  land  route  south  from  Siang-yin  was  part 
of  the  way  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  part  of  the  way  on  the  other  side, 
and  this  &ct  made  me  less  unwilling  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
to  abandon  land  travelling  for  a  time  and  take  to  boats.  I  accordingly 
hired  a  boat^  and  after  one  day's  detention  on  account  of  bad  weather,  I 
started  up  the  river  for  Chang-sha. 

The  boats  on  the  Siang  Biver  are  cheap  but  very  uncomfortable,  and 
offer  very  poor  protection  against  the  weather ;  still,  on  the  whole  one 
can  live  better  on  board  a  boat  than  at  the  village  inns. 

The  boating  population  seemed  good-natured,  but  very  ignorant 
on  subjects  where  one  would  have  expected  to  find  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge.  The  vagueness  of  their  idea  on  the  subject  of  distance 
was  most  amusing,  when  not  irritating.  One  of  the  boatmen  told 
me  that  the  mountain  called  Heng-shan,  about  40  miles  south  of 
Siai^-tan,  measured  80  li  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  15  It  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  statement  by  a 
number  of  other  boatmen  to  whom  I  applied  for  the  same  information. 
On  another  occasion,  I  was  told  that  the  distance  between  two  places 
WBS  30  2t  by  river  and  15  U  hy  road,  and  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
the  road  followed  the  bank  of  the  river  the  whole  way ;  but  the  river 
full  of  rapids,  which  perhaps  counted  extra.* 


*  '^  It  is  nearly  impoesible  to  obtain  any  even  approxunately  exact  idea  of  distance 
in  these  repone  from  the  Chinese.  We  heard,  for  inBtance,  with  incredolooB  ears,  that 
the  dSslaiiee  between  two  places  depended  npon  which  end  one  started  firom.  An  expla- 
natioQ  oC  this  difScolty  offered  by  an  intelligent  native  was  this :  carriage  is  paid  on  a 
basis  of  BO  many  cash  per  mile.  It  is  evident  that  a  coolie  onght  to  be  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  if  the  road  is  np  hill.  Now  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  adjust  a  scale  of  wages 
rising  with  the  gradients  of  the  road.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for  all  parties  to 
•mame  that  the  road  in  difficult  or  precipitous  places  is  longer.  But  I  protested  that  on 
the  same  principle  wet  weather  must  elongate  the  road,  and  it  must  be  further  by  night 
than  by  day.  Very  true,  but  a  little  extra  payment  adjusts  that.  The  scale  of  distances 
is  something  like  this :  on  level  ground,  1  statute  mile  is  called  2  li ;  on  ordinary  hill 
rosds  not  very  steep,  1  mile  is  called  5  li ;  on  very  steep  roads,  1  mile  is  called  15  li.** 
— E.  C.  Babib. 
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At  Lei-yang  I  resumed  my  original  style  of  land  ^traveUing  as  far 
as  Yung-hing.  Here,  being  anxious  to  examine  the  country  more 
minutely,  I  spent  three  days  doing  15  miles,  and  during  thia  time  I 
had  a  boat  for  my  head-quarters,  but  after  that  I  again  reverted  to  tlie 
plan  of  sleeping  in  the  villages,  and  walked  on  to  ChSn  (a  oity  of  the 
second  rank,  always  called  Ch^n-chow),  situated  on  the  head-waters  of 
an  affluent  of  the  Lei  or  Lei-yang  River.  From  this  point  to  I-oliang, 
a  distance  *of  about  30  miles,  the  route  lies  over  the  watershed  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  affluents  of  the  Yangtsze  from  the  basin  of  the 
rivers  of  Kwangtung.  The  name  of  the  pass  here  is  the  Che-ling,  and 
the  height  of  the  summit  is  certainly  less  than  1200  feet  *  abofve  the  sea, 
but  the  weather  was  so  execrable  when  1  was  there  that  no  leadings 
of  an  aneroid  could  be  relied  on  as  being  accurate.  The  pass  between 
Eiangse  and  Kwangtung  is  called  the  Mei-ling,  and  many  foieignen 
talk  of  the  pass  between  Hunan  and  Kwangtung  as  the  Mei-ling  or 
Little  Mei-ling,  but  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  among  the  natives. 
The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  give  names  to  rivers,  mountains,  or  passes, 
as  we  do.  Most  of  the  more  important  have  local  designations,  but  few 
have  names  which  are  known  beyond  a  limited  area.  While  on  their 
maps  not  only  every  city  but  numberless  insignificant  villages  are 
inserted,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  indicate  the  exact  rank  of 
each,  the  great  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  are  imnotioed. 
The  Mei-ling  Custom-house  is  marked  on  the  map,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  Mei-ling  or  Che-ling  as  important  mountain  passes.  The 
Chinese  maps  of  this  district  are  very  incorrect,  and  some  foreign 
maps  are  worse.  The  best  1  have  seen  is  Keith  Johnston's.  The  fact 
that  along  the  north  of  Kwangtung  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  but 
that  this  range  does  not  form  the  watershed,  has  been  puzzling  to 
geographers.  I-chang,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Che-ling  Pass,  is 
still  in  Hunan,  and  is  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  an  affluent  of 
the  North  River  of  Kw^angtung.f  This  affluent  runs  in  a  narrow  gorge 
through  the  range  above  referred  to,  and  joins  the  north  river  at  Shao- 
chow. 

The  observations  which  I  made  on  my  journey  have  enabled  me  to 

•  Bichthofen  saya  probably  less  than  1000  feet  [Capt.  W.  Gill]. 

t  **  The  fact  that  the  prominent  range  of  Tung-lo-ling  (a  portion  of  the  Kaiioling 
ranges)  does  not  form  the  watershed  between  Kwangtung  and  Uonan,  but  is  intersected 
by  a  navigable  riyer  having  its  sources  north  of  it,  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  commerce  iu  the  empire.  Hopes  have  been  entertained  that  thia 
same  route  would  be  practicable  for  a  future  railroad  to  connect  Canton  with  the  coal- 
fields of  Hunan,  but  the  prospects  for  such  an  enterprise  are  dim.  The  precipitous 
gorges  iu  which  the  north  river  (the  Canton  Biver)  breaks  through  the  three  ranges,  are 
u  formidable  obstacle,  and  unless  another  and  a  better  route  is  found,  which  is  far  from 
])robable,  the  prospective  profits  of  an  easy  connection  with  Hunan  must  be  enormous  in 
onler  to  justify  the  great  expense  of  laying  a  railroad  track  along  the  north  river  and 

Wu-sllin." — ^BlCBTHOFEN. 
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mmke  wbat  I  belieye  to  be  a  more  oorrect  map  of  the  route  than  any  yet 
published,  but  all  connected  with  China  must  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  appearance  of  the  Atlas  of  Chinese  Maps,  which  Baron 
Bichikofen,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  work,  states  he  will  be  able  to 
pnYdiah  shortly.  The  want  of  a  good  or  even  a  tolerable  map  of  China 
18  muoh  ftlt  by  anyone  who  travels. 

The  jonmey  over  the  pass  is  performed  in  two  days,  in  a  way  that 
'will  I  think  compare  favourably  with  any  land  journey  in  China. 
Though  the  glory  has  departed  from  this  route,  as  it  has  from  the  old 
post  roads  in  England,  still  there  are  the  remains  of  what  for  China 
may  be  called  fair  hotels,  and  the  people  even  now  are  accustomed  to 
ooosnonal  Tisits  from  mandarins  and  large  merchants. 

The  diange  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  passing 
from  Hunan  to  Ewangtung  was  most  remarkable.  Even  at  Ping  Shih, 
thoQgh  only  a  few  miles  from  I-chang,  the  shops  and  the  dresses  of  the 
men  and  women  were  decidedly  southern  in  character,  while  at  Lo- 
chang,  the  most  northern  city  on  this  route  in  Kwangtung,  all  the 
women  have  large  feet  and  work  hard  in  the  boats,  many  of  them 
oanying  their  babies  on  their  backs,  and  a  large  proportion  wear  the 
brown  cotton  dress  so  common  in  Canton.  In  Hunan  all  the  women 
have  small  feet,  they  never  carry  their  children  on  the  back ;  and  do 
little  work  except  in  connection  with  household  duties. 

At  Ping-shih  I  took  boat  for  Lo-chang.  In  the  mountain  gorge 
above  referred  to,  and  which  lies  between  these  two  places,  there  are 
nnmeroos  rapids  on  the  river.  The  boats  used  are  rather  small,  and 
before  ccmiing  to  the  first  rapid  they  are  bound  round  with  ropes,  a 
proceeding  which  appears  to  be  highly  necessaryr  as  the  boats  are  very 
light  and  twist  about  so,  that  unless  some  such  precaution  were  taken 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  number  of  planks. 

In  ascending  the  river,  the  boats  come  in  fleets,  and  when  a  rapid  is 
reached  sll  the  men  join  together  and  track  up  one  boat  at  a  time.  The 
difficolty  varies  much  at  different  seasons,  and  indeed  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  river ;  but  when  I  passed,  the  pulling  up  of 
the  boats  seemed  to  be  most  trying  work.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  twenty  or  thirty  men  tracking  up  a  small  boat,  and  often  having 
to  wade  in  the  river  round  projecting  rocks  where  there  was  no  path  on 
the  shore ;  and  the  numerous  wrecks  lying  on  the  banks  bore  evidence 
to  the  great  destruction  of  property  continually  going  on,  though  I 
fifimpy  lives  are  seldom  sacrificed. 

At  Lo-chang,  I  was  able  to  engage  a  large  if  not  very  comfortable 

boat.     The  regular  passenger  boats  are  tolerably  well  fitted  up,  but 

they  gain  such  large  sums  by  taking  passengers  at  so  much  a  head,  that 

I  could  not  engage  one  for  myself,  except   at  a  price  which  was 

prohibitory.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  boats  are  kept  for  letting 
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out  to  private  individuals  at  moderate  rates,  but  the  demand  for  such 
boats  at  Lo-chang  is  too  small  to  induce  any  to  remain  there. 

Before  starting  from  Hankow  I  had  spoken  of  my  journey  occwpymg 
probably  six  weeks,  and  having  started  at  10  A.M.  on  the  18th 'January, 
and  finding  myself  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  February  at  Fatahan, 
within  less  than  15  miles  of  my  destination,  I  was  anxious  to  arrive  by 
10  o'clock  the  next  forenoon ;  but  although  we  had  everything  Teady, 
and  started  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  I  could  see  my  oompass,  we  did 
not  reach  Sha-mien  till  11.80. 

The  country  through  which  I  passed  presented  many  points  of 
interest.  Near  Wu-chang,  the  land  is  low  and  subject  to  floods,  bat  a 
short  distance  to  the  south  it  becomes  undulating  and  is  well  cultiTated. 
Rice,  wheat,  cotton,  and  a  little  tobacco  are  the  principal  productB.  A 
little  to  the  west  of  Fu-ki,  I  came  upon  the  borders  of  the  tea  diaixicta. 
Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Hunan,  a  good  deal  of  tea  oil  is  made. 
The  plants  from  which  the  seeds  are  obtained  are  grown  abont  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  and  are  more  straggling  than  the  tea  shrubs.  The  leaves 
of  this  tree  cannot  be  used  for  making  tea.  The  tree  has  been  named 
the  Camellia  oleifera,  but  in  Simmonds'  work  on  '  Tropical  Agricultore ' 
it  is  stated  that  tea  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  l^hea  viridii^ 
and  in  many  parts  of  Hunan  the  natives  asserted  that  the  plant  was 
the  same  as  the  tea  plant,  but  cultivated  differently.  If  the  species  are 
distinct,  they  are  very  closely  allied. 

The  country  between  Yo-chow  and  Siang-yin  is  not  so  fertile  or  so 
well  cultivated  as  that  between  Pu-ki  and  Yo-chow.  Bound  Siai^-yin 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  flat  country,  and  there,  as  elsewhere  through 
Hunan,  wherever  thef^  is  suitable  country,  rice  and  similar  crops  are 
grown. 

The  Siang  Biver  in  some  places  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  the  usual 
width  when  the  water  is  low  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  Large  oargo- 
boats,  drawing  five  foot  and  upwards,  go  as  far  as  Chang-sha,  but  only 
in  certain  seasons ;  and  the  river  is  evidently  not  suited  for  any  steamezs 
except  light  paddle-boats.  I  do  not  think  a  steamer  drawing  more  than 
three  feet  could  run  regularly  as  far  as  Siang-tan,  though  one  drawing 
five  feet  could  probably  get  there  if  allowed  to  take  its  own  time. 
Above  Siang-tan  there  are  some  very  shallow  places  whore  the  stream 
runs  very  fast.  These  would  probably  be  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  steamboat  traffic. 

Chang-sha,  the  capital  city  of  Hunan,  is  a  large  and  apparently 
prosperous  place.  The  shops  are  good,  and  there  must  be  a  large  river 
trade,  judging  from  the  great  number  of  boats  lying  in  front.  It  is  a 
great  depot  for  poles  from  the  interior,  of  the  description  known  in 
Shanghai  as  Hankow  poles.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  population 
amounts  to  a  million,  as  generally  roported.    It  certainly  contains  far 
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fewer  people  than  Glasgow  or  Liverpool.  Probably  300,000  is  a  liberal 
estimate.  THe  town  is  some  three  miles  long,  and  the  whole  of  the 
jiTer  frontage  is  lined  with  boats,  this  being  a  less  exposed  place  than 
Chang-fiha. 

The  Lei,  or  Lei-yang  Biver,  flows  into  the  Siang  Biver  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  HIng-chow,  which  city  is  situated  about  105  miles  above 
Siang-tan.  The  river  is  very  swift,  and  winds  so  much  that  distances 
measured  along  it  are  double  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies.  Some  of  the 
rapids  present  great  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  boats  up  the  stream. 
The  river  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  coal  trade,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  fmiher  on.  All  the  flat  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  cultivated, 
but  most  of  the  hills  are  barren.  Above  Lei-yang  the  country  becomes 
very  HDy,  and  above  Yung-hing  the  river  passes  for  miles  between 
perpeadicolar  diffis,  giving  rise  to  some  pieces  of  fine  scenery.  A  great 
deal  of  tea  oil  is  made  in  this  part  of  the  province.  The  tobacco  grown 
iDetween  Lei-yang  and  ChSn-chow  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  is- 
exported  to  Xwangtung. 

The  country  near  the  watershed  is  bleak  and  uninteresting.  The 
read  over  the  Me-ling  Pass,  which  is  by  no  means  steep,  is  crowded  with 
tzaffic — ^tea  oil,  tobacco,  &c.^  going  south,  and  salt  and  Canton  goods  going 
north.  The  salt  and  other  heavy  goods  are  generally  carried  by  pack 
mules,  while  the  lighter  goods  are  carried  by  coolies.  The  regular  rat& 
is  600  eath  per  picul  for  the  30  miles.  At  the  time  I  passed,  a  great  deal 
of  rice  was  being  carried  south  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  Kwangtung, 
but  this  is  unusuaL  The  deficiency  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
the  crops  on  the  low  lands  by  floods.  The  distress  caused  by  this  was 
Tery  severe,  and  numerous  people  were  obtaining  relief  at  Ying-t6,  Tsing- 
yuan,  and  other  places ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  there  was  no  such 
^de-spread  distress  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  mandarins  to  deal 
ndth. 

The  absence  of  trees  is  very  noticeable,  both  in  Hunan  and  Kwang- 
tung, bfut  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  last-named  province. 
For  miles  one  may  see  hills  denuded  of  every  tree,  and  looking  barren 
and  cheerless.  In  Hunan  some  attempts  are  being  made  at  replanting^ 
and  the  hills  do  not  present  such  a  dreary  appearance. 

The  North  Biver  of  Kwangtung  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  important 
stream  than  the  Siang  Biver.  The  river  between  Lo-chang  and  Shao- 
cliow  has  some  shallows,  which  would  be  impediments  to  steam  naviga- 
tion ;  but  fix)m  Shao-chow,  south,  the  only  troubles  would  be  the  freshets, 
which  cause  the  water  to  rise  quickly  and  the  river  to  run  swiftly ;  but 
as  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  regular  steamboat 
traffic  being  carried  on  as  far  as  Shao-chow. 

The  part  of  my  journey  which  interested  and  astonished  me  most, 
was  the  examination  of  the  coal-fields  of  Hunan  and  Kwangtung. 
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To  the  west  of  Siaog-tan,  bituminous  ooal  of  not  very  good  quality* 
is  found,  and  the  city  is  a  centre  of  distribution  for  the  ooal  which  oomes 
from  the  west,  and  for  that  which  oomes  down  the  river  from  the  south. 
Soon  after  passing  Siang-tan,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Siang  Biver 
coal-field  is  reached.     The  field  produces  a  semi-bituminous  oosl  of 
extremely  poor  quality,  and  indeed  the  only  fair  coal  which  I  saw  on 
this  portion  of  the  river  was  anthracite,  brought  down  a  small  tribataiy 
from  Cha-ling,  a  district  to  the  east,  situated  about  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  anthracite  field.    As  one  advances  up  the  riyer,  one 
loses  sight  of  the  ordinary  cargo-boats  seen  below  Siang-tan,  and  cme  is 
struck  with  the  large  number  of  boats  coming  down  stream,  laden  with 
coal,  and  the  large  number  going  up  empty ;  but  one  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  extent  of  the  trade  until  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Lei-yang  Biver.    When  I  passed  this  point,  there  was  a  fleet  of  large 
boats  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  coal  brought  down  the  Lei-yang  Biver  in 
smaller  boats.    Judging  from  the  number  and  tonnage  of  boats  which  I 
met  coming  down  the  river,  laden  with  coal,  I  estimate  that  about  half- 
a  million  of  tons  per  annum  must  be  exported  in  this  way.    Bidhthofen 
says  that  when  he  passed,  150,000  tons  per  annum  was  probably  a  low 
estimate,  but  he  states  that  when  he  visited  this  place  the  boats  took 
general  cargoes  up  the  river  and  about  two-thirds  brought  down  ooaL 
When  I  passed  (exactly  in  the  same  season),  an  insignificant  proportion 
of  boats  took  cargo  up  stream,  an  immense  number  going  up  empty; 
and  as  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  trade  has  diminished, 
I  conclude  that  the  ooal  trade  has  much  increased,  and  that  my  estimate 
is  not  excessive,  although  I  am  fally  alive  to  the  fieiot  that  it  is  some- 
what rash  to  jump  at  an  estimate  of  the  year's  output  from  the  observa- 
tions of  a  few  days.    A  small  proportion  only  of  this  coal  is  for  foreign 
consumption. 

I  visited  a  great  number  of  mines,  and  obtained  specimens  of  the 
coal  extracted,  and  I  also  obtained  numerous  specimens  from  the  various 
shipping  places  on  the  river.  Some  of  the  anthracite  from  the  Lei-yang 
district  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  much  of  it  is  very  soft.  Some  very 
good  mines  are  situated  on  what  is  known  as  the  Fei-kiang,  a  small 
creek  a  few  miles  south  of  Lei-yang.  The  Chinese  generally  have  two 
or  three  mines  close  together  (I  have  seen  as  many  as  ten),  and  they 
often  speak  of  this  as  one  mine.  The  cluster  of  mines  on  the  Fei-kiang 
is  said  to  give  employment  to  1000  men. 

One  of  the  principal  coal  shipping  places  is  Tsing-shui-pu,  a  village 
about  half-way  between  Lei-yang  and  Yung-hing.  This  yillage 
measures  about  three  miles  along  the  river,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
frontage  is  occupied  by  coal  wharves,  to  which  the  ooal  is  carried  from 
a  number  of  mines  within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  These  mines  are  said 
to  employ  2000  men. 

The  whole  of  the  coal  found  near  the  river  between  Lei-yang 
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and  Ynng-hing  is  anthracite.  The  seams  are  said  to  vary  from  two  to 
six  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  pit  wood,  of  which  one  sees  numerous 
stacks  all  over  the  country,  is  cut  to  a  standard  length  of  about  five  feet, 
from  which  I  conclude  that  most  of  the  seams  worked  are  about  that 
thickness. 

A  little  way  to  the  south  of  Tsing-shui-pu  there  are  two  ironworks. 
The  ore  used  is  brown  hematite,  evidently  picked  off  the  surface.  One 
of  the  blast  furnaces  was  about  25  feet  high.  The  iron  is  smelted 
entirdj  with  charcoal.  The  business  is  said  to  be  a  bad  one,  as  the  iron 
will  not  fetch  a  remunerative  price.  At  one  of  the  works  there  was  a 
stock  of  about  30  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wrought  iron.  Baron  Bichthofen  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  ore 
which  is  smelted  in  this  district  comes  from  Oh^n-chow.  This  is  a 
niistake.  It  is  all  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ore 
near  Oh^-chow,  which  one  sees  lying  about  all  over  the  country,  is 
an&elted  near  Ch^-chow  with  charcoal. 

About  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Yung-hing,  excellent  bituminous 
coal  is  found,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  at  a  high  price.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderahle  amount  of  volatile  matter,  and  appears  to  be  suited  for  making 
ooke.  This  coal-field  is  right  in  the  centre  of  the  district  described  by 
Baxon  Bichthofen  as  producing  nothing  but  anthracite.  It  appears  to 
be  of  no  great  size,  but  is  certainly  notable  as  producing  the  best  coal 
of  that  dass  which  I  have  seen  in  Hunan.  All  the  coal  which  I  saw  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ChSn-chow  and  I-chang  was  anthracite.  It  is  all 
used  locally.  Near  Ping-shih,  just  on  the  borders  of  Hunan  and  Ewang- 
tong,  some  excellent  bituminous  coal  is  found,  which  is  shipped  down 
the  river  towards  Canton. 

The  ooal-field  of  the  north  of  Kwangtung  produces,  as  a  rule,  very 
inferior  bituminous  coal.  To  the  north-cast  of  Shao-chow  there  is  a  little 
coal  of  apparently  very  good  quality.  Some  inferior  coal  is  worked 
in  the  tame  district,  and  as  it  all  comes  to  the  east  gate  of  Shao-chow  to 
be  loaded  into  the  river  boats,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  down  the 
river.     The  native  traders,  however,  know  it  well. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to 
allow  me  to  visit  the  interior  of  their  mines.  The  miners  were  very 
civil,  as  indeed  all  the  people  were  who  were  engaged  in  work,  only  the 
idlers  being  troublesome ;  and  they  were  quite  willing  that  I  should  go 
to  the  outside  of  the  mine  and  see  the  coal  brought  out,  gave  me 
specimens,  and  willingly  told  me  the  price,  though  I  fear  they 
occasionally  romanced  as  regards  this  last  point,  knowing  well  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  business ;  but  requests  to  visit  the  work- 
ings, when  not  treated  as  jokes,  were  met  with  distinct  refusals ; 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  fail  to  see  any  during  my  whole 
journey. 

At  last,  however,  I  got  permission  to  visit  one  mine  during  the  time 
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the  coal  carriers  were  having  their  afternoon  meal.   The  seam  was  about 
sir   feet  thick,  lyitig  at  an  angle  of  abont  1   in  4.      As  in  all  other 
oases  I  have  seen  in  China,  the  entrance  wai  at  the  ontcrop  of  the  seam 
on  the  sid^  of  a  hill.      The  work  was  being  carried  on  according  to  the 
syatem  known  as  pillar  and  stall,  and  though  the  pillars  were  rather 
eimall,  the  work  was  not  hoing  carried  on  badly.     The  workings  were 
regular,  and  the  roof  was  kept  quite  safe.     There  was  very  little  water^ 
and  indeed  the  Chinese  would  be  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  larg 
quantities;  but  they  evade  the  diflSculty  by  only  working  in  place 
where  water  does  not  give  trouhle.      Their  great  fault  is  that  belo-^vj 
ground  as  above  ground  they  have  no  roads.      In  all  the  mines  I  have 
seen,  the  cotd  is  drawn  or  carried  out  by  men  or  boys  in  sledges  or  ^ 
baskets,  about  ono  picul  at  a  time.     The  coneequence  is  that  about 
20  tons  per  day  must  be  the  extreme  limit  of  the  output  of  any  one 
mine.     This  want  of  roads  is  noticeable  in  the  mines  all  over  China,     l^^H 
last  year  visited  ono  mine  near  Peking,  where  the  working  faces  must^^J 
have  been  at  least  1600  yards  from  the  entrance.     In  this  case  the  road 
was  so  bad  that  it  took  me  about  three  hours  to  go  to  the  face  and  com©  j 
out  again,  and  the  total  output  was  about  four  tons  per  day,  while  if  it 
had  boon  properly  worked  it  might  have  been  400. 
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Captain  W.  Gill,  r.e,,  read  the  foregoing  paper,  in  the  absence  of 
the  author*     The  following  discussion  afterwards  took  place  ; —  j 

Mr.  J.  DrxoN,  c.E.,  explained  that  Mr.  Morrison  had  been  sent  to  China  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  exploring  different  parts  of  the  empire,  with  a  view  to  the  future  develop- 
incnt  of  the  traffic  commnnicationa,  and  the  paper  which  had  been  read  was  the  recofd 
of  the  observation  8  he  had  made  mth  this  object.  Geographical  exploration  was  always 
followed  by  a  desire  to  turn  the  knowledge  obtained  to  a  useful  and  practical  purpose. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  human  race  were  confined  in  a  country  which  at  present  was 
aimoflt  utterly  devoid  of  all  those  means  of  communication,  which  in  most  civilified 
countriea  were  regarded  as  absolute  necesaitiea,  Mr,  Morrison  was  fl^ilected  to  con* 
struct  llie  first  railway  in  China,  and  all  Iiis  explorations  were  made  ivith  the  hope 
that  at  some  not  far  distant  day  the  whole  of  that  vast  country  ivould  he  opened  to 
the  commerce  of  Eo gland,  and  consume  our  iron  and  other  materiala  to  an  enormous 
extent.  China,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  an  old  country,  and  it  was  a  very  Blow 
process  to  remove  prejudices  there.  It  look  a  coufiiderable  time  to  convince  China- 
men of  the  advantages  of  improviDg  tlieir  means  of  communication.  If  they  would 
not  adopt  railways  they  might  be  persuaded  to  improve  their  canals,  and  as  they 
recognised  the  faoilitiea  thus  afforded  for  distributiog  food,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  tho  hope 
expressed  by  the  late  Chinese  Ambassador  a  year  ago  would  be  realised, — that  he 
might  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  railway  from  Tien-tsin  to  Peking  would  be  an 
accomplished  fact  Though  the  first  railway  hail  had  auch  an  unfortunate  end,  it 
carried  half  a  million  of  passengers  with  perfect  safety  and  success,  and  one-half  of 
the  trains  during  the  eighteen  months  that  the  line  was  in  use  started  before  their 
time,  iKfaiuse  the  rush  of  passengers  was  so  great  that  the  carnages  were  filled  and 
it  was  of  no  use  waiting.  In  the  initiation  of  that  hue,  tfaeir  distinguished  Chairman 
took  no  small  part,  and  although  the  jealousies  of  the  maadannB^resulted  in  Its 
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twiiig  polled  up^  jet  it  Lad  made  its  mark,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  con- 
necled  with  it  would  prove  in  the  long  ran  not  to  have  been  misplaced. 

Dr.  LocKHABT  said  all  those  who  had  lived  in  China  for  any  length  of  time  must 
liKTe  heaid  a  great  deal  about  the  Yellow  River,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  Grrand 
CSuud,  \fj  which  so  much  food  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  northern  districts.  It 
was  a  pHy  that  ao  splendid  a  waterway  should  thus  be  lost  to  commerce,  and  that 
Suiopeao  ODgiiieerB  were  not  employed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  sluices,  which 
leoald  Mwe  the  water.  He  had  seen  the  Yellow  River  at  different  parts  of  its 
conne^  and  knew  what  destruction  it  had  caused  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Chatnnan  knew  very  wdl  what  was  the  result  of  the  breaking  through  of  the 
Yellow  Biw  at  S^-f^ng-fu,  and  the  transposition  of  its  mouth  to  a  spot  some 
200  milea  faithei'  north.  The  only  other  instance  on  record  of  so  large  a  river 
WiangJTig  its  bed  to  such  an  extent  was  that  of  the  Oxus,  which  formerly  flowed 
iato  the  Gispian,'  but  now  into  the  Aral  Sea.  The  destruction  of  bridges,  the 
innndstioii  of  the  country,  and  the  ruin  of  great  tracts  of  land,  were  exceedingly 
lamentaUe,  and  the  Chinese  Government  ought  at  once  to  institute  such  measures 
«8  would  enaUe  them  to  bank  up  the  Yellow  River  again,  and  cause  the  flow  of 
'WBter  ODoe  more  through  the  Grrand  Canal. 

Mr.  Wtlzb  ftid  he  had  known  Mr.  Morrison  from  the  time  of  that  gentleman's 
arriFal  in  China,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  had 
completed  the  Wn-sung  Railway.  That  line  was  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Ghineee.  Things  moved  slowly  in  China,  but  he  believed  that  they  moved  surely.  A 
long  time  was  needed  to  convince  a  Chinaman  of  the  advantage  and  practicability  of 
any  new  project,  but  in  due  time  this  result  would  be  brought  about  He  had  no 
doubt  that  ultimately  railways,  and  many  other  of  the  improvements  of  Western 
Umdi^  woold  he  introduced  into  China.  While  the  Wu-sung  Railway  was  open,  the 
people  were  Tery  fond  of  using  it,  and  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
^oontrj  far  the  purpose  of  having  a  ride  upon  it.  He  hoped  the  time  was  coming 
idien  Mr.  Moriison  would  be  largely  employed  in  constructing  other  railways  there. 
To  say  nothing  of  some  half-a-dozen  arsentds,  the  Chinese  had  established  a  number 
of  Suropean  aohools.  They  had  engaged  scientific  gentlemen  from  the  West  in 
Tsnooa  depirtmentB.  Scientific  works  were  also  being  translated  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  vast  movement  in  the  future.  With 
regard  to  the  Yellow  River,  he  (Mr.  Wylie)  had  crossed  the  dry  bed  before  the 
diveraoa  of  its  eourse  was  generally  known  in  Europe ;  in  fact,  some  years  after 
this  event,  Loid  Elgin  came  to  China  with  instructions  to  station  a  man-of-war  at  the 
month  of  the  Yellow  River,  to  prevent  vessels  coming  out  of  what  was  then  the  dry 
bed.  He  also  remembered  passing,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  broken  bridge  which 
Mr.  MoixiSQn  had  referred  to.  It  was  utterly  impassable  as  a  bridge,  and  the  canal 
was  almost  dioked  up  as  a  waterway.  He  could  bear  testimony,  from  personal 
SKperieDOB,  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads  in  China.  On  one  occasion  the  road 
was  80  bad  that  his  carter,  in  preference  to  proceeding  by  it,  diverged  into  the  fields, 
at  the  cost  of  passing  over  stone  walls  nearly  18  inches  high.  A  friend  sitting  beside 
him,  Mr.  HoUingworth,',knew  more  about  the  new  course  of  the  Yellow  River  than 
he  did,  he  having  accompanied  Mr.  Ney  Elias  on  his  scientific  and  exploratory 
expedition — sn  expedition  which  elicited  so  much  praise  from  the  late  Sir  Roderick 
Mmchison. 

Mr.  HoLLiHOwoBTH  Said  that  from  the  description  given  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
paper  it  appeared  that  the  Yellow  River  was  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
wbeaMr.  Ney  Ellas  and  himself  visited  it  in  1868.  That  river  only  afifected  one 
portion  of  the  Grand  Canal.  From  the  summit  level  to  the  southern  extremity, 
the  canal  oould  be  supplied  at  present  almost  as  well  as  it  ever  was.     At  the 
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summit  level  the  water  runs  in  two  directions,  one  portion  going  to  the  soatli  and  the 
other  to  the  north,  and  it  still  ran  to  the  south. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Rutherford  Aloock)  said  the  Meeting  had  listened  to  state* 
ments  of  considerable  interest  connected  with  the  physical  geography  of  part  of  China. 
The  erratic  tendencies  of  the  Tellow  River  were  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  the  whole  population  of  170  millions  inhabiting  the  central  plain  of  China,  and 
indeed  it  was  popularly  called  **  China's  Sorrow."  It  was  a  magnificent  Yolnme  of 
water,  rising  in  the  mountains  from  a  variety  of  small  springs  and  lakelets.  Like  the 
African  Lualaba,  the  Tellow  River  rose  in  a  lacustrine  region.  It  was  not  more 
than  1200  miles  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  in  a  direct  line,  but  its  ooone  was  so 
circuitous  that  its  length  was  between  2500  and  2600  miles.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  had  been  so  exceeding  wayward  that  it  had  always  been  rather  a  source  of 
danger  than  of  Wealth.  Since  the  year  600  B.C.  to  the  present  day  there  were  no 
less  than  nine  instances  on  record  of  its  change  of  course.  It  had  changed  its 
mouth  from  north  to  south  over  an  area  of  some  four  degrees  of  latitude^  and  each 
time  emptied  its  vast  volume  of  water  in  different  directions,  sweeping  oTer  a 
populous  plain*  In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  the 
region,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  Lord  Salisbury's  advice,  and  take  a  very  large  map^ 
because  the  great  eastern  plain  of  China  which  was  drained  by  the  Yang-tsze-kkng 
and  the  Yellow  River,  occupied  over  720,000  square  miles,  and  according  to  the' last 
census,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of,  because  all  Asiatios 
had  a  great  dread  of  the  poll-tax,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to 
increase  the  number,  the  population  was  upwards  of  170  millions.  The  property 
and  life  of  these  people  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  this  most  capricious  and  disoiderly 
of  rivers,  and  when  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  crossed  the  river  and  passed  along  the 
Grand  Canal  both  watercourses  were  regarded  with  fear  by  the  people,  becanse  the 
canal  between  the  Yellow  River  and  Yang-tsze,  a  distance  of  some  90  miles^is  carried 
on  a  mound  of  earth  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  was  covered  witli 
towns  and  villages.  Whether  there  were  any  means  at  the  command  of  European 
engineers  by  which  the  river  could  be  confined  in  some  regular  course,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  population  from  the  perpetual  menace  under  which  they  live,  was  an 
interesting  problem.  It  not  only  menaced  with  sudden  destruction  the  present 
inhabitants,  but  it  affected  the  existence  of  whole  generations,  because  when  it 
left  one  part  of  the  country  and  found  its  way  to  another,  the  district  which  it 
left  generally  became  a  desert  of  sand,  and  the  portion  which  it  overflowed  beeune 
a  shallow  lake,  in  which  nothing  could  grow,  and  over  which  nothing  could  saiL 
He  presumed  it  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  European  engineering  science  to  save 
the  whole  of  that  mighty  plain  from  these  disastrous  overflows  and  changes  of  the 
river  bed,  but  of  course  it  would  be  a  gigantic  operation,  and  would  periiaps  tax 
all  the  resources  of  European  science.  It  would  also  require  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money,  though  that  expenditure  would  ultimately  prove  a  great  economy  to  the 
Chinese  nation.  With  its  present  knowledge  of  hydraulics  and  mechanical  sdence 
in  general,  China  was  incapable  of  facing  the  difSculties  of  such  a  problem ;  but  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  in  their  own  interest,  and  in  the  interests  of  humanity^  they 
ivould  be  induced  sooner  or  later  to  call  in  the  aid  of  European  science,  and  then  the 
gigantic  task  might  be  successfully  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
others  of  his  profession,  who  could  command  all  the  resources  of  modem  skill  and 
science.  The  paper  which  had  been  read,  and  the  discussion  that  had  followed, 
served  to  show  the  intimate  connection  existmg  between  the  physical  geognphy  of 
a  country  and  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  its  inhabitants.  Geography  in  this 
matter  linked  itself  with  human  interests  of  the  most  practical  kind.  The  Society 
was  very  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who,  like  their  gold  medallistSi  Osptain 
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Oill,  Mr.  Xey  Elias,  and  Baron  Hichthofen,  and  like  Mr.  Morrison  and  others,  had, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  given  them  more  precise  and  accurate  Information  with 
regard  to  the  physical  geography  of  China,  and  of  the  special  conditions  connected 
with  its  riTcn,  coal  heds,  and  mineral  resources,  than  all  the  previous  800  years 
had  supplied,  since  Marco  Polo  first  aroused  the  interest  which  Europe  had  taken  in 
that  ooontiy.    China  was  a  vast  empire,  and  he  helieved  it  had  a  great  future  hcfore 
it ;  hat  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  prophesy  how  fitst  or  how 
slowly  it  might  advance  in  the  path  of  improvement.    It  extended  from  Yarkand 
to  the  Tdlow  Sea,  and  from  the  Great  Wall  in  the  Mongolian  steppes  down  to 
Hainan;  so  that  it  was  considerably  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  its 
population  was  more  than  double  that  of  Europe.    He  was  afraid  that  it  had  some  of 
the  peculiaritieB  of  colossal  size.    The  megatheria  of  this  world  were  generally  very 
slow  of  movement,  and  there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of  a  Chinaman's 
mind  which  seemed  to  be  connected  with  this  condition  of  greatness.    The  Chinese 
-were  vsry  dow  to  move,  but  when  they  were  thoroughly  convinced,  it  was  astonishing 
with  what  perseverance  and  tenacity  they  kept  on  the  course  which  they  considered 
the  best  for  their  own  interests.    He  thought  some  sparks  of  hope  might  be  drawn 
from  the  hiatoiy  of  the  last  twenty  years.     After  the  last  war  in  1856-7,  they 
became  oonvinced  that  Europe  had  power  in  the  shape  of  military  science  that 
rendered  it  impoesible  for  them,  with  all  their  enormous  resources  of  men,  to  offer 
effectual  resistance;    and  tbey  determined  that  they  would   acquire  that  power 
which  enabled  such  insignificant  people  as  the  nations  of  Europe  to  conquer  them. 
Since  he  first  went  to  China  some  thirty  years  ago,  they  had  established  at  least 
four  great  arsenals  and  dockyards.    He  went  over  one  at  Tien-tsin  just  before  he 
left.    It  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  was  nearly  as 
extensiva    It  had  all  the  best  European  machinery,  and  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
some  of  our  best  workmen  to  go  out  there  from  Woolwich.    They  also  took  care 
to  have  good  English  directors ;  and  Chung-how,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  it, 
had  JDst  laid  down  a  line  of  rail  over  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  connect  the 
different  workshops.    There  was  no  engine,  but  the  waggons  were  pushed  along  by 
the  CooUes.     He  (Sir  K.  Alcock)  said  to  this  ofi&cial,  *'  Tou  will  be  known  in  future 
history  ss  the  first  Chinaman  who  introduced  a  railroad  into  your  country.    How 
did  you  get  the  consent  of  your  Government  ?  **     He  replied,  "  Oh,  I  did  not  ask 
them.     I  have  put  it  down,  and  I  shall  get  the  approval  afterwards."    They  had 
also  built  s  great  number  of  excellent  steamships,  and,  latterly,  he  understood  they 
had  produoed  one  or  two  armoured  vessels ;  so  that  they  were  creating  a  Navy. 
Aooording  to  the  last  accounts,  they  were  even  going  too  fast  for  some  British 
interests^  /or  they  intended  to  establish  cotton  mills,  which  would  compete  with 
Manchester;  so  that  although  they  had  torn  up  the  short  railroad  that  was  made 
against  their  will,  and  without  their  authority,  from  Shanghai  to  Wu-sung,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  enterprise  had  made  its  mark.    The  people  themselves  did  not 
object  to  it,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  new  plaything.    When  he  was  in 
Peking  the  Minister  often  said  to  him,  "  We  know  all  the  advantages  of  telegraphs, 
railroads,  and  working  mines,  but  we  are  not  ripe  for  it  yet ;  and  when  we  are,  we 
win  do  it  ourselYes.''    They  had  the  Italian  proverb  in  their  minds, "  Si/ara  dase^ 
— ^they  would  do  what  they  wanted,  themselves.     UTiey  did  not  want  to  enter  upon 
these  large  enterprises,  which  would  carry  foreigners  into  the  interior,  until  they 
were  in  a  position  to  fix  their  own  terms,  and,  in  fact,  to  employ  Europeans  merely 
ss  their  servants.    Although  none  now  present  might  live  to  see  it,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Grand  Canal  would  ultimately  be  repaired,  the  Yellow  River  would  be 
confined  within  its  proper  limits,  railroads  would  extend  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  coal  and  iron  mines  would  be  worked,  and  cotton  mills  would  be  established 
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to  supply  their  o^n  wants  without  sending  to  Lancashire.  But  these  things  would 
only  come  slowly  and  it  might  be  irregulMrly.  The  explorations  which  were  bemg' 
made  into  the  country  would  no  doubt  help  on  the  great  work,  and  ChiDA  would 
be  the  last  part  of  Asia  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  improvement.  Papers  such 
as  those  which  had  just  been  road  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  not  only  in  keeping 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  alive  to  what  was  going  on  there,  but,  by  being  tnne- 
lated  into  Chinese,  they  came  under  the  notice  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Chinay  and 
it  must  inevitably  follow  that  sooner  or  later  their  minds  would  be  opened  to 
the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  neoeari^  there 
was  for  their  keeping  pace  with  Western  nations.  He  was  sure  thkt  tbe  Meeting 
would  accord  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morrison  for  his  interesting  papa;  and  they 
would  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  so  interesting  a  country.  The  Yeilo^' 
Biver,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  one  thing  in  China  given  to  change  might  at  na 
distant  period  supply  the  motive  for  change  and  progress  in  many  other  dixectionB^ 
and  not  for  destructive  but  beneficent  purposes. 


Journey  through  Central  South  Africa^  from  the  Diamond  FidcU 
to  the  Upper  Zambesi.    By  Dr.  Emil  Holub. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  January  26thf  1880.) 
Map.* 
Introduction. — During  my  stay  of  seven  years  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  African  continent,  I  made  three  journeys  into  the  interior.  I  have 
chosen  for  my  theme  this  evening  an  account  of  my  last  jonmey ;  bat 
before  doing  so,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  go  to  South  Africa,  and  on  my  first  and  seoond 
journeys  into  the  interior.  In  the  year  1872, 1  left  my  home  at  Fragile^ 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  South  Africa.  My  chief  motive  for  doixig 
so  was  the  desire  to  gain  for  my  native  country  of  Bohemia  a  share  oT 
the  honours  of  African  exploration,  and  also  to  enrich  the  mtisenins 
both  of  Austria  and  Bohemia  with  collections  of  the  natursd  history 
and  ethnography  of  those  regions.  I  imagined  that  I  had  sufficient 
means  to  carry  out  my  intention;  but  being  entirely  unknown,  and 
unconnected  with  any  Society,  I  could  not  obtain  any  support  from 
scientific  bodies,  and  left  Prague  with  the  sum  of  532.,  which  was  lent  .me 
by  a  few  gentlemen,  and  which  I  had  to  return  three  months  afterwaidfi. 
I  had  no  great  knowledge  of  South  Africa,  except  from  Livingstone's 
books,  and  imagined  that  53Z.  would  be  quite  a  fortune.  I  tihought 
rather  differently  when  I  arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  had  to  pay  the 
duty  for  my  guns,  for  I  found  by  that  time  that  my  oSl.  had  decreased 
to  31.  I  remember  very  well  the  day  on  which  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
South  African  shore ;  and  I  must  confess  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
pleasantest  days  of  my  life,  I  was  in  a  country  where  I  could  not 
speak  the  language,  for  I  was  unacquainted  with  cither  English  or 
Dutch.    There  I  stood,  with  two  guns,  a  small  supply  of  medicine^  and 

*  Unavoidably  deferred  to  the  next  (April)  number. 
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mj  diploma.  Fortunately,  I  found  in  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Port 
Slisabeth  a  friend,  who  introduced  me  to  several  German  families  there, 
And  before  long  I  had  some  patients.  I  had  tempting  offers  to  remain 
in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  to  establish  myself  in  the  Orange  Biver  Free 
State,  bat  there  were  other  medical  men  in  the  place,  and  I  took  my  way 
to  the  iMiwer  region  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  where  I  arrived  on  the  26th 
AxLgQgt,  1872.  But  the  practice  of  a  medical  man  in  the  Diamond  Fields 
was  not  80  pleasant  as  many  people  would  imagine.  At  that  time  this 
distriat  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  At  present,  the  people 
live  quite  comibrtably  in  stone  houses;  but  in  1872  the  population 
Touglhed  it  in  canvas  tents.  I  hired  one  of  these  tents;  it  was  about 
6  feet  broad  and  8  feet  long,  and  formed  my  consultation  room,  my 
bedroom,  my  dispensary,  my  laboratory,  and  my  workshop,  where  I 
prepared  my  snakes,  and  stored  my  collections.  Very  often  when  a 
patient  called  on  me  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
burned  through  the  canvas  just  as  if  we  had  sat  outside  in  the  street, 
and  I  had  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  myself  and  my  patient.  It  was 
similar  when  there  was  any  rain.  In  this  way  I  practised  until 
Febmaiy  1873,  by  which  time  I  had  earned  enough,  as  I  thought,  to 
enable  me  to  start  for  my  first  journey  into  the  interior.  This  journey 
led  me  to  the  Southern  Bechuana  coimtry,  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
TiansvaaL  After  two  months'  travelling  I  returned,  and  practised  again 
up  to  the  3rd  of  November,  1873,  when  I  started  on  my  second  journey, 
which  lasted  six  months,  and  during  which  I  visited  four  of  the 
Bechuana  kingdoms,  as  far  as  Shoshong.  On  my  return  I  found  it 
rather  diflSonlt  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  my  third  journey, 
because  my  patients  said  I  was  in  the  habit  of  starting  off  and  leaving 
them  to  the. mercy  of  other  medical  men.  However,  on  the  6th  of 
Mardi,  1876,  I  started  on  my  third  journey,  which  lasted  twenty-one 
months;  during  which  I  visited  all  the  Bechuana  kingdoms,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Marutse,  north  of  the  Zambesi.  To  give  an  account  of 
this  jooniBj  is  the  object  of  my  present  paper. 

•I  directed  my  course  by  Christiana,  Driefontein,  and  Houmansflei, 
towards  the  ohief  village  of  the  Harts  Biver  Koranas,  named  Mamusa. 
At  the  Hallwater  salt-pan  I  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that 
the  BCMsalled  **  ruins  of  Monomotapa"  (Motapa,  Mosagra)  are  nothing 
but  a  surpiising  freak  of  nature.  From  Mamusa  I  took  a  northerly 
direction  towards  the  course  of  the  Upper  Molapo.  After  passing 
through  the  village  of  the  Mamusa  Koranas,  who  form  an  enclave  of 
Hottentots  in  the  midst  of  the  Bechuanas,  I  crossed  first  the  southern- 
most independent  Bechuana  kingdom,  that  of  Mankuruane,  who  rules 
the  Batlapins ;  then  towards  Molapo  I  entered  the  second,  that  of  the 
Barolongs,  ruled  by  Montsiwe  (or  Montsua). 

The  country  between  the  Harts  Biver  and  Molapo  is  iat,  with  a  few 
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low  forests  of  mimosa,  but  inhabited  by  abundanoe  of  game,  subh  as 
tbe  springbock  and  blessbock,  the  white-tailed  gnn,  &c.,  and  iB  the 
hnnting-gronnd  of  the  neighbonring  tribes  and  of  a  few  Dutclimeii. 
These  mimosa  forests  extend  from  about  20  miles  south  of  the  Molapo 
to  the  other  side  of  that  stream,  and  from  thence  the  central  part  of 
Southern  Africa  is  covered  with  woods,  interspersed  with  salt  lakes  and 
flat  open  spaces,  as  far  as  the.2iambesi,  and  even  beyond  that  river  right 
up  into  Central  Africa.  Between  the  Harts  River  and  the  Molapo  there 
is  a  great  number  of  salt-pans,  from  some  of  which  very  good  salt  is 
procured ;  these  are  the  continuation  of  those  between  the  Harts  Biver 
and  the  Orange  Hiver,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  an  imxnenae 
chain  of  salt-pans  and  salt  lakes  extending  from  the  Orange  Kiver 
towards  the  Zambesi  in  a  straight  line,  ending  about  100  miles  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  Chobe  with  the  Zambesi.  I  found  that  Hontsiwe 
had  left  his  old  residence  Moshaneng,  and  had  established  himself  on 
the  south  of  the  Molapo  at  a  small  spruit  called  Lothlakane,  which  is  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  town  belonging  to  his  brother  and  snb-ohief 
Molema.  I  was  treated  well  by  him,  as  I  had  been  also  on  my  second 
journey.  From  Molema's  town  I  took  an  easterly  direction,  partly  in 
order  to  explore  the  interesting  valley  of  the  Upper  Molapo,  "paxQj 
that  I  might  ascertain  the  boundary  line  of  the  Transvaal  Bexmblio  in 
this  direction. 

To  give  in  a  few  words  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  tribes 
among  whom  I  travelled,  I  should  say  that  the  Batlapins,  who  could 
do  a  great  deal  in  agriculture,  and  could  well  supply  the  Diamond  Fields 
with  grain,  appear  not  to  care  much  for  work,  but  are  greatly  given  to 
the  vice  of  drunkenness ;  these  people  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  I 
must  say  the  same  also  of  their  king.  The  Eoranas  have  accepted  all 
the  white  man's  vices,  but  none  of  his  virtues,  and  I  think  that  from 
this  cause  and  from  their  never  doing  any  work  they  are  gradually 
dying  out.  The  Barolongs  are,  next  to  the  eastern  or  Shoshong 
Bamangwatos,  the  best  of  the  Bechuana  tribes.  To  some  extent  they 
are  hunters,  but  they  are  also  good  agriculturists  and  cultivate  our 
wheat  and  imitate  our  style  of  European  houses ;  and  as,  owing  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  present  Government  at  the  Cape,  guns  and 
ammunition  can  no  longer  be  taken  into  the  interior,  they  will  be  all 
the  more  likely  to  take  to  agriculture,  and  to  improve  both  bodily  and 
mentally.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  they  are  ruled  by  a  man  of 
good  disposition,  who  has  shown  true  love  and  esteem  for  the  English 
Government  in  South  Africa. 

Going  up  the  Molapo  and  through  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
Hyeronymus  Valley,  I  entered  the  district  of  Jacobsdal,  and  afterwards 
Zeerust,  a  village  of  the  Marico  district,  which  is  so  fertile  and  so  rich 
in  mineral  treasures.  From  Zeerust  I  visited  Linokana,  where  a  German 
missionary,  M^  Jenson,  is  settled,  who  understands  agriculture,  and  has 
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Bet  snch  a  good  example  to  the  Baharutse  amongst  whom  he  lives,  that 
they  are  now  the  wealthiest  natives  in  the  interior. 

There  aie  at  least  two  hundred  ploughs  in  this  village  of  Linokana 
and  a  very  great  number  of  waggons,  and  I  found  them  still  improving, 
draining  manhes  and  extending  their  fields ;  they  bring  a  good  deal  of 
com  to  the  Diamond  Fields  for  sale.* 

After  leaving  Linokana,  I  passed  through  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
third  independent  Bechuana  kingdom,  that  of  the  Banguaketse,  ruled  by 
KhatHJaive  in  his  town  of  Kanya.  Kanya,  like  Mankuruane's  town  of 
Tanngy  ia  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  Lothlakane,  of  the 
Wealeyan  Missionary  Society. 

BesideB  the  Banguaketse,  there  are  Baharutse,  in  Moshaneng  and 
Mannpi,  near  the  destroyed  town  of  Kolobeng,  who  live  under  the  sway 
of  Khatsinve.  The  Banguaketse  are  inferior  to  the  Barolongs ;  the  same 
may  be  said  <rf  their  chief,  who,  however,  being  a  true  friend  of  Ment- 
al we,  seems  to  have  been  lately  following  his  example.  Thus  Montsiwe 
lias  ppohihited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  kingdom,  and 
IKhadmaiYe,  who  had  given  a  license  for  a  canteen  in  Kanya,  has  had  it 
closed  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

On  departing    from    Khatsisive's    territory  I  crossed  the  Dwars 
Mountains  by  the  Schweinfurth  Pass  and  entered  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the   Bakuenas,  ruled  by  Sechele,  whose  previous  history 
combined  with  my  own  personal  experience  gave  me  a  bad  opinion  of  his 
tmUifnlness  and  sincerity,  both  towards  the  white  man  and  the  neigh- 
bouring native  tribes.     The  Bakuenas,  over  whom  he  rules,  are  not 
drunkards  like  the  Batlapins,  but  they  are  just  as  low  in  character,  as 
sliown  only  too  truly  in  the  cruelties  they  practised  on  the  Bakhatla  in 
the  late  wars.     Sechele  lives  in  an  elegant  European-looking  cottage, 
at  a  place  called  Molopolole.     At  first  he  lived  in  Kolobeng,  then  in 
Xiiteyana^  and  finally  settled  at  Molopolole.     I  entered  his   country 
through  the  district  inhabited  by  a  tributary  tribe,  called  the  Batloka, 
who  live  in  the  village  of  Chuni-Chuni,  and  are  ruled  over  by  a  sub- 
chief,  called  Matlapin.     From  Chuni-Chuni  I  took  a  northerly  road 
along  the  great  Marico  to  its  junction  with  the  Limpopo,  and  from  the 
time  I  entered  the  Marico  district  was  richly  rewarded  in  my  geological 
reaearches.    On  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo  I  met  a  great  number  of  the 
**  Dunara  trekkers,"  i.  e.  Dutchmen  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  President 
Biirgen*  riffime^  congregated  here  for  an  expedition  into  Damara-land 
to  try  and  establish  a  new  republic  there.     My  attempts  to  persuade 
them  to  give  np  their  intention  were  certainly  not  listened  to,  and  their 
Bubsequent  deplorable  fate  justified  the  few  words  which  I  took  the 
liberty  of  publishing  about  them  in  the  *  Diamond  News '  at  Kimberley , 

*  I  must  mention  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  deyiutions  from  right  to  left,  I 
traioeed  817  miles  in  thirty-three  days  daring   my, journey  Arom   Kimberley  to 
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for  they  weie  'unable  to  obtain  any  good  ground  for  a  settlement,  and 
numbers  of  them  and  of  their  oattle  perished.  I  crossed  the  Notnaajr, 
and  after  having  crossed  the  Sirorume  and  Humboldt's  Spruits,  I  entered 
the  great  territory  of  the  fifth  Beohuana  kingdom,  that  of  the  ShoshoD^ 
or  Eastern  Bamangwatos,  so  called  by  me  to  distinguish  them  from,  their 
nidighbours,  the  Western  or  Lake  Ngami  Bamangwatos.  I  passed  the 
great  salt-pan  call^  Khame's  Pan,  and  entered  King  Ehame's  leeidenoe, 
Shoshong,  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  this  king  and  his  subjeots^  and  of  my 
journey  through  their  country,  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  on  the  Bechuanas  of  Central  South  Africa.  They  live 
in  six  independent  kingdoms,  and  besides  this  there  are  some  of  them  in 
West  Griqua-land  to  the  south,  in  the  Transvaal  colony  to  the  east,  and 
in  Matabele-land  to  the  north-east  of  their  own  country.  The  four 
kingdoms  which  I  have  already  mentioned  lie  one  beyond  the  other  &cm 
south  to  north,  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms,  whose  greatest  dimensicai 
is  from  east  to  west;  the  country  is  thus  divided  into  long  strips 
running  from  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Kalahari  Bush-veldt  (not  Kalahari  Desert,  as  it  is  sometimes  inooneotly 
called).  The  eastern  parts  of  these  countries  are  the  best  watered,  con- 
sequently there  the  Bechuana  towns  and  villages  are  placed,  hot  the 
central  and  western  parts,  which  are  drier,  are  inhabited  by  their  slaves 
the  Masarwa,  or  Makalahari,  who  have  to  keep  guard  in  these  parts, 
and  to  hunt  the  wild  ostriches  for  their  masters  in  the  east.  These 
latter  often  come  down  to  the  Diamond  Fields  to  be  employed  as 
servants  by  the  digging  community.  No  white  man  ia  allowed  to  enter 
the  Kalahari  Bush-veldt. 

The  fifth  kingdom,  that  of  the  Shoshong  Bamangwatos,  forms  a ' 
trapeze  having  its  shorter  base  to  the  north,  bounded  partly  by  the 
Zambesi,  and  partly  by  the  Ghobe,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  sisse  to  the 
whole  of  the  other  four  kingdoms  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  tiiie 
Batlapins,  Barolongs,  Banguakotse,  and  Bakuena.  Most  of  the  Bamang- 
watos live  in  the  southern  central  part  of  their  country  among  the 
Bamangwato  Moimtains,  but  a  number  are  also  dispersed  over  the 
country,  having  the  reddish-brown  Masarwa  as  their  servants  in  all 
parts  except  the  north-west,  where  they  are  replaced  by  the  Madenae- 
Sana,  who  are  black  and  are  very  well  formed. 

The  Western  Bamangwatos  are  placed  between  the  Eastern  Bamang- 
watos on  liie  east,  the  Damaras  on  the  west,  the  Bakuenas  on  the 
south,  and  the  Chobe  Eiver  on  the  north,  their  country  being  neaily 
quadrangular  in  shape.  The  residence  of  their  young  ruler  is  built  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Ngami. 

The  Eastern  or  Shoshong  Bamangwatos  are  the  best  in  character 
amongst  all  the  Bechuana  tribes,  and  their  chief  Khame  is  a  true 
native  gentleman.    He  tries  to  abolish  the  heathen  customs  (differing 
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tilua  &om  Sechele,  though  the  latter  has  become  a  Christian  since 
Dr.  LivingBtone's  visit),  and  has  abolished  not  only  the  liquor  trade  but 
tJao  the  importation  of  liquors.  In  short,  I  could,  if  desired,  bring  proof 
of  his  great  ability,  his  sincerity  in  doing  good,  and  his  exemplary 
management  of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  say  that  his  character  has  been  formed  by  the  influence  of  a  white 
man  wham  I  oonsider,  from  his  behaviour  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  character,  to  be  the  most  experienced  missionary  in  South  Africa^ 
namely,  the  Bev.  John  Mackenzie,  who  is  much  liked  by  those  of  all 
creeds  who  have  had  opportunity  to  deal  with  or  converse  with 
him. 

The  Weatem  Bamangwatos,  though  feur  behind  their  eastern  neigh- 
bouia,  teem  lately  to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  gain  a  position  like  theirs, 
and  we  may  hope  that  as  their  king  is  young  he  may  be  led  to  become  a 
good  mler  and  trustworthy  man  like  his  and  our  friend  Ehame. 

I  had  visitjad  Shoshong  before,  on  my  second  journey,  and  here,  as 
in  all  other  towns,  I  exercised  my  profession  among  the  natives.  I 
thus  not  only  gained  the  confidence  of  tribes  and  chiefs  and  was  better 
treated,  bat  enjoyed  opportunities  ad  libitum  of  studying  the  native 
duoacter  and  customs. 

The  distance  traversed  between  linokana  and  Shoshong,  including 
many  deviations  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  interesting  places,  was 
363  ndleB,  which  took  me  twenty-six  days.  After  a  fortnight  I  left 
Shofikong,  being  provided  by  the  king  with  one  of  his  own  "  boys."  I 
oroBBedthe  interesting  Bamangwato  Mountains  by  the  Unicom  Pass, 
traTeUed  along  the  Letloche  Spruit  (running  into  the  Mahalapse),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  pits  of  Kanne,  and  then  further  north  to  the  drift  of  the 
Luala.  The  country  traversed  was  a  sandy  forest,  very  difficult  to  pass 
through  with  a  waggon,  and  an  occasional  valley  with  a  few  widely- 
scattered  Bamangwato  cattle-stations.  The  country  towards  the  north- 
east, fram  Bamangwato  to  the  Zooga  Eiver,  is  called  the  Great  Thirst 
Land,  the  whole  being  a  bed  of  deep  sand  with  forest,  to  the  extent  of 
about  110  miles.  In  the  winter  there  are  only  five  watering-places,  but 
the  sandy  soil  contains  plenty  of  water  from  8  feet  to  14  feet  below  the 
gar£EUie;  and  if  the  pits  were  properly  dug  out,  and  watched  so  as  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  wild  animals,  double  the  number  of  watering- 
phusea  ooold  be  established. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Damara  immigrants  lost  so  many  of  their  cattle, 
which,  bemg  maddened  by  thirst,  ran  away  in  all  directions ;  some  died 
from  exhaustion,  and  some  were  killed  by  wild  beasts ;  but  all  those 
which  were  caught  by  the  Bamangwatos  were  taken  to  Shoshong  and 
afterwards  sent  into  the  Transvaal. 

The  Luala  Valley,  with  its  branches,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spota  in  Khame's  country,  especially  with  regard  to  its  geological  forma- 
tion.  Departing  from  thence,  I  crossed  a  high,  wooded,  sandy  plateau. 
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and  rested  for  a  while,  after  a  journey  of  52  miles,  at  the  next  watermg- 
placo,  namely,  at  the  pool  of  the  very  extensive  Magne  Plateau,  which 
is  overgrown  with  the  oily-leaved  mapani-tree,  and  has  an  immense 
extent  of  good  soil.  My  sojourn  at  the  pools  was  rather  unpleasant. 
Although  I  had  a  guide  given  me  by  the  king,  I  was  troubled  by  the 
Bamangwatos,  who  thought  I  was  a  hunter  by  profession,  and  haire 
quite  a  dread  for  all  such  men  (characteristio  of  these  parts,  from  21^  80' 
S.  lat.  northwards),  which  has  been  occasioned  by  some  Dutdfat  hnnters, 
who,  when  staying  on  the  plateau  for  some  months,  killed  a  vezy  lar^ 
number  of  elands,  striped  gnus,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  ostriches,  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  leaving  the  flesh  as  food  for  the  ynltures. 
Since  that  time  Khame  has  made  a  law  that-  they  shall  not  hunt  ele- 
phants or  ostriches  in  his  kingdom  any  more,  and  of  other  game  only  as 
much  as  is  needed  for  their  food. 

The  next  trip  was  to  the  Nokane  Springs,  and  was  still  more  trouble* 
some,  as  I  had  to  accomplish  72  miles  before  reaching  the  nearest 
watering-place.  The  Nokane  is  a  spruit  running  into  the  very  intexest- 
ing  Salt  Lake  Basin  in  the  northern  part  of  Central  South  Africa,  which 
is,  in  fact,  united  to  the  bcusin  of  Lake  Ngami.  Here  I  must  oaU  the 
attention  of  all  travellers  to  the  numerous  traps  set  by  the  Uasarwa 
with  poisoned  assegais  in  order  to  kill  the  powerful  Koodoo-bock  (Arqpst- 
ceros  capensis). 

Going  down  to  the  said  basin,  and  travelling  towards  the  north,  I 
observed  three  immense  salt-pans  or  salt  lakes  increasing  in  sise  towards 
the  north,  each  one  surrounded  by  smaller  ones  with  numerous  inlets,  and 
the  forest  separating  them  one  from  the  other  also  contained  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  pans.  They  are  only  filled  with  water  for  a  short 
time  after  heavy  rains.  The  three  lakes  have  an  average  depth  of  from 
three  to  four  feet,  and  are  connected  with  Lake  Ngami  by  means  of  the 
Zooga  Eiver,  and  with  the  Limpopo  and  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Chaneng 
(or  Beautiful  Biver),  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Shasha.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  salt  lakes  is  from  east  to  west ;  they  form  a  series  of 
triangles  with  their  points  towards  the  west,  and  connecting  with  the 
Zooga  or  Lake  Ngami  Eiver.  The  greatest  breadth  of  all  of  them  is 
from  north  to  south,  and  on  their  eastern  extremity.  The  southern  lake 
is  called  Tsitane,  and  is  about  five  miles  across  from  south  to  north ;  the 
middle  one,  Karri-kani,  is  from  8  to  9^  miles  across,  and  the  northern 
one,  Soa  (or  Shua),  more  than  20  miles;  their  length  from  east  to  west 
I  should  judge  varies  from  20  to  50  miles. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  basin  is  most  remarkable,  especially 
the  saline  incrustations  in  the  bed  of  the  great  Kata  Eiver,  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  The  banks  of  these  salt-pans  are  covered  with  stiff^ 
prickly  grass.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  drinking  water  in  the  vicinity ; 
I  have  marked  on  my  chart  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  found,  generally 
deep  in  the  forest.     All  the  salt  lakes  are  fed  by  rivers  running  after 
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rain ;  thus  the  Tsitane  is  fed  by  the  Tsitane  and  the  Nokane,  and  the 
Karri-karri  by  numerous  streams ;  it  has  also  an  affluent  to  the  N.N.E., 
called  the  Mokhotsi ;  the  Soa  receives  the  greatest  number  of  affluents, 
the  most  important  of  them  being  the  Nata  from  the  N.N.E.,  running 
into  the  norUi-east  comer  of  the  lake. 

Between  the  Eani-karri  and  the  Soa  I  crossed  the  Biver  Chaneng, 
inrhich  flows  east,  north-east,  and  south-cast,  and  which  I  look  upon  as 
an  effluent  of  the  Soa,  and  connected  through  the  Shasha  with  the 
Xiimpopo. 

I  hope  in  the  following  manner  to  explain  the  fact  that  travellers 
have  observed  the  Zooga  flowing  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to 
the  west.  When  the  shallow  water  called  'Lake  Ngami  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  its  western  and  southern  tributaries,  the  superfluous  water 
paaaes  eastwards  through  the  Zooga  into  the  salt  lakes,  which,  being  also 
very  shallow  (especially  the  Soa),  and  not  able  to  hold  a  large  mass  of 
water,  throw  it  off  towards  the  east.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  Ngami  cease  to  supply  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
from  the  north-west  and  south,  the  lake  Einks,  and  the  Zooga  commences 
its  retom  journey :  the  flow  towards  the  east  not  only  ceases,  but  if  the 
salt  lakes  happen  to  be  filled  by  their  tributaries  towards  the  west 
(namely,  the  Tsitane  and  the  southern  and  northern  affluents  into  the 
western  halves  of  the  Karri-karri  and  the  Soa),  they  all,  owing  to  their 
equal  depth,  form  one  immense  sheet  of  water  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
and  pour  off  their  waters  through  the  Zooga.  Thus,  if  Lake  Ngami  is 
full  the  Zooga  flows  to  the  east,  and  if  the  salt  lakes  are  full  the  Zooga 
flows  to  the  west. 

Having  no  horses  at  my  disposal,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Chaneng  Biver  communicates  with  the  Zooga  directly,  or  only 
through  the  Soa.  Excepting  the  Zooga,  all  the  tributaries  of  the  salt 
lakes  flow  only  during  a  short  portion  of  the  year.  The  extreme  shallow- 
ness of  the  salt  lakes  [causes  a  very  quick  evaporation  of  the  water. 
This  basin  is  all  the  more  interesting  by  reason  of  the  tropical  vege- 
tation :  many  species  are  there  first  met  with  on  coming  from  the  south ; 
there  is  also  a  great  variety  of  birds.  I  must  make  especial  mention  of 
the  country  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  Nata  River ;  many  different 
species  of  quadrupeds  are  here  to  be  met  with,  and  I  spent  days  in 
observing  tiieir  habits,  more  particularly  those  of  the  lions,  which  are 
so  plentiful  that  along  the  Lower  Nata  I  found  regular  paths  trodden 
down  by  them.  But  I  must  also  warn  the  traveller  to  be  careful  when 
traversing  this  part  of  the  country  on  account  of  the  Matabele  (Zulus), 
who  yearly  visit  the  Lower  Nata  to  got  salt,  and  behave  very  badly  to  idl 
whom  they  meet  with,  whether  black  or  white;  they  generally  take 
possession  of  your  servants,  and  threaten  to  kill  them  if  you  do  not  pay 
a  ransom  in  different  articles  for  the  head  of  each  one.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  remain  in  the  forest  abeut  seven  miles  away,  and  send  your 
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servants  as  spies,  to  see  if  there  are  any  Matabele  fetching  salt.  If  there 
shonld  be  any,  keep  quiet  and  do  not  shoot,  but  continue  yonr  jonmey 
after  they  have  departed. 

Leaving  the  Soa,  I  proceeded  up  the  Nata,  crossed  it,  and  then  took 
a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Klamaklenyana  Springs  (this  name 
means  "  the  four  following  each  other,"  '*  springs "  being  underBtood). 
I  thus  entered  a  high  sandy  plateau,  a  thickly-wooded  foxeet  when 
there  are  no  rivers,  but  thousands  of  pools,  the  greater  number  of  which 
only  contain  water  after  rain,  and  which  I  named  the  "Sandy  Fool 
Plateau."  Where  I  orossedj^it  is  102  miles  in  width.  From  ESama- 
klenyana  I  visited  the  pools  of  Yoruah  (a  leap),  Tamafopa  (a  bleaohed 
skeleton),  Tconasetze  (white  sand),  Henry's  Pan,  NagarTatolla,  and 
Eybaka,  all  containing  water,  but  the  four  pools  at  KlaTnaVlenyaaa, 
and  the  three  following  are  th^  only  ones  which  contain  springB. 
Altogether  I  counted  119  on  my  route.  Here  in  coming  from  the 
south  we  met  with  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses  for  the  fint 
time.  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  oioss 
this  plateau  from  October  till  December  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  a  poisonous  lily,  which  kills  the  cattle  in  a  few  hours.  After  the 
grass  has  grown  up  the  cattle  do  not  touch  this  poisonous  plant.  I 
found  the  limits  of  the  tsetse  were  from  10  to  15  miles  east  of  the 
direction  which  I  took. 

On  the  30th  of  July  I  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  first  tributaiy  of 
the  Zambesi,  the  Deykah  (Daka)  Biver,  which,  like  most  of  those  uniting 
with  the  Zambesi  below  the  falls,  is  a  perennial  mountain  stream.  On 
the  following  day  I  arrived  at  the  valley  of  the  Pandama  Tenka^  where 
a  temporary  trading  station  was  established,  and  where  I  waa  kindly 
treated  by  Messrs.  Westbeach  and  Bleckley,  former  traders  on  the 
2iambesi.  Three  days  afterwards  I  started  for  the  Ghobe  Valley,  leaving 
my  companion  Mr.  T.  in  charge  of  my  waggon  and  property  at  Pandama 
Tenka.  I  took  my  Cape  Town  boy  with  me,  and  Mr.  Blookley  was 
most  useful  as  interpreter. 

Eight  miles  from  Pandama  I  crossed  the  first  boundary  of  the 
tsetse,  coming  afterwards  to  a  part  free  from  tsetse,  and  the  second 
time  entering  a  part  infested  by  it  about  21  miles  south  of  the  C!hobe 
junction. 

The  whole  distance  was  about  70  miles,  of  which  the  first  part  was 
rocky,  with  many  valleys,  the  second  one  (about  five-sevenths  of  the 
whole)  wooded,  with  many  marshy  flats,  and  abounding  in  game; 
the  soil  of  the  valley  and  flats  very  promising  for  future  cultivation. 
I  remained  several  days  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chobe,  about  four 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  junction,  waiting  for  the  answer  to  a 
message  I  had  sent  to  Sepopo,  the  king  of  the  Marutso-Mabunda  empire, 
north  of  the  Zambesi  (at  that  time  residing  in  Old  Shesheke),  announcing 
my  arrival  and  asking  permission  to  enter  and  explore  his  territory.    I 
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&«i  off  my  ^0118,  on  wldch  the  Masupia  living  on  the  Delta  Island,  at  the 
village  of  Impa-lera  ('*  entraile  of  a  wizard  "),  which  is  a  watohpost  of  the 
eajare  against  the  Bamangwato  side,  came  over,  heard  my  message, 
Iftorned,  took  to  their  canoes,  which  are  kept  in  the  Zambesi  at  the 
^^Inimba  landing-place,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  above  Impa-lera, 
^g%<3i  started  for  the  king's  residence,  which  they  could  reach  in  two 

Tbo  Chobq,  or  Luyana,  or  Linyanti  Eiver,  is  a  broad  but  marshy 
in  a  very  unhealthy  valley,  and  is  twice  connected  with  the 
ibesi  before  its  real  junction,  first  by  an  arm  several  hundred 
above  the  junction,  forming  the  islands  of  Pagne,  and  then  six 
above  that  by  marshes,  four  miles  and  a  half  above  the  real  junc- 
lapids  in  the  Zambesi,  and  five  or  six  miles  above  the  junction 
r^oAB  in  the  Ghobe. 

The  Masupia,  like  fifty  more  tribes,  are  slaves  to  the  Marutse, 
.ying  dry  fidi,  fresh  hippopotamus  meat,  skins,  ivory,  and  honey  as 

JUL 

After  a  few  days  Sepopo's  messenger  returned,  bringing  a  friendly 

^■■mgwar  and  five  boats  manned  by  twenty-five  men  to  bring  us  to 

^lieflheke*     I  entered  Impa-lera,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Makumba, 

Y^ai  ho  would  aooept  no  presents  till  the  king  had  first  been  satisfied. 

After  a  passage  of  two  days  up  the  2iambesi,  on  a  part  navigable  for 

laige  boata»  I  arrived  at  Old  Shesheke,  a  Masupia  village  which  had 

beon  lately  ohosen  by  Sepopo  for  his  residence  in  preference  to  the 

jityvinoe  Barotse,  for  several  reasons,  but  principally  because  he  disliked 

ibe  trade  with  the  Portuguese  coming  from  the  west,  and  wished  to  be 

iieaf«r  the  £nglish  traders  from  the  south. 

On  the  first  day  of  my  voyage  I  observed  the  banks  and  islands 
oov^ied  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  the  marshes  inhabited  by 
mametooB  elephants  and  hippopotami,  the  river  by  otters,  crocodiles, 
large  linrds.  and  fishes.  On  the  second  day  the  southern  bank  was 
mshjrshy,  the  northern  bank  was  one  very  large  meadow,  bordered  by  a 
foxiest,  and  inhabited  by  thousands  of  wild  animals — ^pooku  and  letschwe, 
Bi^t  and  Orbeck's  bocks,  striped  gnus,  zebras,  and  bufialoes.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  many  fishermen's  huts  are  scattered,  annually  occupied 
\sj  Marutse,  Masupia,  and  Mamboe  fishermen. 

I  was  well  received  by  Sepopo,  who  was  measuring  out  the  ground  for 
TRew  Shesheke,  and  gained  permission  to  travel  and  explore,  if  I  promised 
todoas**Monari"did,i.e.  not  to  interfere  with  the  customs,  and  not  to 
Idll  elq^hants.  In  the  same  way  as  Livingstone  is  esteemed  up  to  the  pro- 
tent  day  by  the  Beohuanas  of  the  South  Zambesi  under  the  name  of 
'^Naka'*  (a  physician),  so  his  memory  is  preserved  with  similar  esteem 
norih  of  the  great  stream,  but  he  is  known  there  by  the  name  of 
"Honari  "  (a  gentleman,  or  master)  among  these  tribes. 

I  could  have  started  at  once  with  promised  carriers  for  Bangweolo, 
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but  unfortunately  I  thought  more  might  be  done  for  the  honour  of 
science  by  going  up  the  river,  and  so  I  decided  for  the  latter.  I  then 
agreed  to  return  to  my  waggon  at  Pandama  Tenka,  send  the  waggon  to 
the  south,  and  then  retrace  my  steps  to  Shesheke,  where  I  was  to  reoeive 
four  boats  and  a  crew  with  which  to  explore  the  Zambesi,  if  I  liked  to 
go  to  Loanda.  Before  leaving  I  accepted  a  Portuguese  trader  as  guide, 
and  had  also  the  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  countries  between 
Angola,  Mossamedes,  and  Benguela,  also  among  the  great  lakes  as  far 
down  as  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  are  so  well  known  to  the 
Portuguese  traders  (both  the  white  and  the  Mambari,  i.e.  the  mixed 
race)  that  they  know  every  tribe  and  chief,  all  the  rivers  and  monn tains, 
and  the  good  or  bad  character  of  those  with  whom  yon  have  to  deal ; 
in  short,  I  found  this  ''terra  incognita"  well  known  to  them.  The 
information  about  these  parts  given  me  by  these  traders,  I  afterwards 
found  corroborated  by  the  two  survivors  of  Livingstone's  party — ^ihe 
two  headmen,  Marancian  and  Bama-kokan. 

I  had  to  pay  my  guide  four  tusks  of  ivory  to  guide  me  as  &r  as 
Matimbunda.  Before  leaving  Shesheke  I  witnessed  the  oonflagratioh  by 
which  Old  Shesheke  was  destroyed ;  New  Shesheke  was  built  up  in  two 
months.  Betuming  to  my  waggon  I  found  that  those  Manansas  (a  tribe 
living  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls)  whom  I  had  intended  to  hire  as 
carriers  to  convey  my  goods  to  the  distant  Chobe,  were  already  hired  by 
some  hunters,  and  also  that  my  companion,  disliking  to  cross  the  river, 
refused  to  go  with  me;  my  Cape  Town  boy  behaved  in  such  a  way 
that  I  had  to  discharge  him,  and  the  Bamangwato  guide  had  ordets  to 
return  to  Shoshong.  There  I  stood,  making  ready  for  the  great  joom^, 
but  without  a  soul  to  go  with  me.  At  this  time  the  trading  station  was 
visited  by  the  before-mentioned  trader,  Mr.  Westbeach,  and  the  Shoshong 
trader,  Mr.  Francis,  who  promised  to  get  some  Manansas  for  me  if  I 
would  go  with  them  to  the  Falls,  to  which  I  agreed,  and  feel  now 
extremely  glad  that  I  made  this  deviation  to  the  north-east,  for  it  was 
well  worth  some  little  trouble  to  be  enabled  to  admire  this  wonderfol 
phenomenon  of  nature. 

Next  to  the  Lower  Nata  I  found  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  best 
rewarded  the  natural  history  explorer.  During  my  stay  of  three  days 
I  employed  myself  in  making  a  survey  of  the  Falls,  and  found  dose  to 
them  some  rich  iron  mines,  which  have  been  in  former  times  worked  by 
the  natives.  The  country  south  of  the  Falls,  inhabited  by  the  fugitive 
tribe  of  the  Manansas,  is  claimed  by  Khamo  as  well  as  by  Lobengole. 
The  country  north  of  them  is  inhabited  by  the  Manansa,  Matonga,  and 
Batoka  natives,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  the  Marutse. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  crossed  the  Zambesi  for  the  second  time, -and 
arrived  in  New  Shesheke  on  the  9th,  where  I  found  that  the  natives  who 
were  to  wait  for  me  had  gone  up  the  river,  the  king  excusing  himself 
by  saying  that  I  had  lost  a  good  opportunity,  and  must  wait  till  he 
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C30iilcl  supply  me  with  men  and  canoes.  And  it  was  only  after  the  king 
liAd  fintiUied  building  New  Sheelieke^  and  rotnrnod  from  a  long  elephant 
'  bttfitp  and  alter  ho  had  been  urged  by  liis  wives  to  accede  to  my  request, 
that  he  gare  mo  four  canoes  with  a  crew  to  continue  my  journey.  This 
uras  on  the  let  of  December,  1875. 

My  sojourn  at  Sheshekc,  up  to  the  let  of  December,  I  employed  in 

I'Sliidying  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  the   country,  and  in 

^  paying  some  attention   to    the   languages.     During   my  visit   to   the 

fields  I  had  learnt  a  little  of  the  principal  language  of  the  Mainitse 

€3i>iintry,  and  after  hiring   Bervanta   in    the  Zambesi   valley,  began   to 

make    myself  underatood,    thus   gaining  more  acquaintance   with    the 

langtta^  till  I  was  able  to  talk  vrith  the  people.     The  present  language 

ift  a  kind  of  Sesuto,  the  lauguage  of  the  Makololo,  intennixed  %vith  Bome 

elements  of  Sirotsc,  the  language  of  the  Marutse*    After  tlio  annihilalion 

of  the  Makololo,  when  only  tw^o  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were 

to  be  foimd  in  the  Mamtse  empire,  and  among  the  Bamangwato  of  Lake 

Ngami,  their  language,  without  any  eflfurts  by  the  ruler  and  his  govern* 

WBtki   to   bring   it   forward,  iKJcame  tho   principal   language   of  their 

€ppf««0or8.     I  learnt  about  sc^vcn  hundred  and  fifty  words  and  phrases 

of  it,  and  between  three  hundred  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  words  of 

loth  tbo  Matonga  and  Manansa  languages. 

The  present  Marutse  empire  is  rich  in  materials  for  study,  and  I 
f  ttill  be  able  greatly  to  extend  my  ethnographical  sketch  published  by 
tW  Geographical  Society  in  Vienna  under  the  title  of  *  Eine  Knltur- 
gkizu'  des  Kamtse-Reichoa.*  When  compared  with  the  South  African 
tribes  (I  ooQsider  the  Zambesi  the  natural  line  of  demarcation  for 
Central  Africa),  the  tribes  of  the  above  empire  are  far  ahead  of  the 
HotienWt  and  Bushman,  Beclmana  and  Kafir,  in  their  mental  c^ipacity 
and  in  iheir  handicrafts;  only  in  a  few  branches  of  the  latter  are 
they  approached  by  the  South  African  Mashonas,  in  the  sewing  of 
gannenti  (karosses)  by  the  Beehuanaa,  and  in  sketching  and  painting 
bytbe  real  Bushmen.  I  can  say  that  the  Marutse  empire  hcia  a  oivi- 
litttion  of  its  own.  Having  gained  their  full  confidence,  I  could 
mcrve  amoiig  them  and  study  their  customs,  penetrating  even  to  their 
[)Tictice  of  charms,  and  ascertaining  their  religious  ideas ;  things  which 
ippetml  quite  new  to  my  friends  in  the  South  African  colonies,  being 
¥i  differeot  from  the  customs,  manners,  and  abilities  of  those  who  are 
«t  preaeat  the  white  man's  neighbours. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  I  received  permission  to  leave  with  four 
amoefi  and  a  crew  of  about  thirty-five  men.  Jily  four  **  boys,"  my  real 
Wy  guard,  hired  in  October  (a  Masupia,  two  Matongas,  and  a  Manansa), 
vtre  not  allowed  to  take  a  seat  in  the  canoes^  but  had  to  walk  along 
the  lank.  My  crew  had  to  be  paid  off  in  the  Barotse,  new  men  were 
there  awaiting  me,  who  had  to  go  as  far  as  Mamlx>e-land ;  in  short,  each 
tribtj  liad  to  sujiply  me  with,  a  new  crew,  but  from  the  Mamboe,  the  \aa^ 
M  m.—MAncH,  1880.]  ^ 
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towards  the  N.N.W*,  I  had  to  get  men  with  orders  to  go  right  up  to  anji 
of  "  the  great  waters ''  (seas)  I  should  choose, 

Sepopo  was  a  crtiel  man,  and  the  few  white  men  who  had  attempted 
to  deal  with  him  as  tradcrB  or  liimters  had  all  in  the  end  be^jn  badly 
treated.  I  can  only  complain  that  he  detained  me,  but  of  nothitig  more. 
I  was  entirely  at  his  mercy  and  that  of  his  people,  but  I  lay  down  to 
sleep  without  fear* 

On  the  thirtl  day  after  I  started  I  was  unfortunately  seized  with 
fever  near  the  Katonga  Tillage,  the  day  after  my  foremost  canoe,  con^ 
taining  all  my  shooting  apparatus  except  the  cartridges,  my  provi 
eions,  medicines,  botanical  specimeiiB  and  iiisecrte,  capsized  before  my 
eyes  in  the  Mutsliila  AmHimba  Bapid.  When  I,  to  my  horror,  law  this 
disaster  happening  before  me»  1  saw  also  all  my  hopes  and  the  suooesa 
of  my  plans  for  crossing  the  continent  and  exploring  the  parts  I  tra- 
versed, so  that  they  might  not  only  at  some  future  time,  but  if  possible 
at  onoe  be  opened  to  trade,  going  down  and  vanishing  too.  My  illness 
increased  daily,  the  continTxed  rain  making  matters  worse;  but  I  pushed 
on.  I  intended  to  wait  a  day  or  two  at  the  Nambwe  Cataract,  on  the 
southern  Barotse,  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  change  for  the  better,  but  I 
became  senseless ;  there  came  an  order  then  from  Sepopo,  who  had  been 
informed  of  mj  state  by  Iiikambekt,  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  who 
was  going  down  to  Sheslieke  in  a  boat,  that  I  should  be  brought  back 
at  onoe  to  Shesheke.  The  king,  thinking  him&elf  a  doctor,  and  also  a 
magician,  considering  the  Portuguese  Mambari  doctors  magicians  (who 
openly  professed  to  be  so),  looked  upon  me — who  was  able  to  cure 
diseases  which  neither  he  nor  they  could  heal — as  a  very  great  magioii 
indeed,  and  so  he  thought  that  if  I  should  die  in  his  territory  soin^i 
groat  disaster  would  befall  his  land  and  people ;  therefore  he  gave  tb 
order  to  bring  me  back,  and  if  I  did  not  improve  in  Shesheke  to  send-] 
me  south  of  the  Zambesi  to  die  there,  without  causing  any  evil  (M>nse- 
tiuences  to  him  or  his  iTclonginga,  So  after  a  journey  of  ten  days  1  was 
brought  back  to  Shesheke. 

But  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  this  third  sojourn  in  th 
Marutse  king^s  capital,  I  will  devote  a  few  words  to  my  journey  up  tbo 
river-  In  my  trip  from  New  Shesheke  to  the  Nambwe  Cataract, 
found  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  Zambesi  navigable,  also  the  whole 
distance  from  the  before-mentioned  Makumba  Rapids  near  Impa-lera, 
right  up  the  river  beyond  Katonga.  But  tho  western  half  of  this  length 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  first  half  (from  the  Makumba  Kapids  to 
Shesheke),  on  account  of  a  great  many  snags  projecting  from  the  river ; 
the  remaining  third  was  quite  unfit  for  navigation,  being  difficult  to 
traverse  even  with  the  very  narrow  native  canoes.  In  a  distance  of  less 
than  19  miles  I  counted  forty-five  rapids,  besides  the  cataract.  The' 
rapids  are  caused  by  a  rocky  bed,  which  forms  a  connection  between  th© 
chains  of  hills  that  in  this  part  run  parallel  with  the  river  on  each  side. 
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The  Boenery  of  the  river  is  hero  more  like  that  of  a  giant  mountaiDL 

strain;  the  banks  from  Sekhoso  down  to  the  Maknmba  Eapids  are  flat 

4od  manhy,  covered  with  forests  and  reeds,  and  yearly  more  or  less 

^mndated,  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  living  in   small  scattered 

YUlmgOB  on  a  few  small  prominences  in  the  parts  overflowed.     Having 

llAT^gated  the  river  when  the  water  was  at  its  lowest,  I  could  well  study 

Qm^  rapids  and  islands,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  during  the  rainy 

maii  tm     All  the  islands  in  the  river,  whose  banks  are  flat,  are  more  or 

i^B^  oiarBhy  and  overgrown  with  papyrus.     From  the  Makumba  Eapids 

^Sheiheke  I  have  marked  them  with  figures,  also  from  Shesheke  to  the 

^k^mbwe  Cataracts.     All  the  more  important  ones  I  named  after  our  most 

■  ■  tin^iiiiihnil  African  explorers.     From  Sekhose  to  the  said  cataracts — 

Coring  the  length  having  the  character  of  a  large  mountain  stream—^ 

^cxnmted  and  put  down  more  than  300  islands.     The  rapids  I  num- 

^s^sed  and  characterised,  whether  caused  by  an  undulating  or  slanting 

csiL^etof  rock  or  by  boulders  lying  beneath  or  partly  above  the  surface 

^T'  the  water,  or  by  a  stair-like  rocky  declivity,  or  by  a  wall  of  rock  with 

:^ew  openings  here  and  there,  all  these  four  kinds  showing  rocks  run- 

iM^mg  mamm  the  river  in  a  straight  or  slanting  line,  or  in  the  form  of  an 

^^^gle.    The  boats  have  to  be  pulled  or  carried  through  or  over  them, 

^^^isnetimet  unloaded  and  dragged  along  the  bank  till  they  were  above 

^^exapids. 

On  my  return  to  Shesheke  I  remained  in  a  dangerous  state  for 
^0Wil  weeks,  and  when  I  was  able  to  walk  a  few  yards  I  left  with  some 
easoes  which  were  taking  ivory  to  Impa-lera.  After  crossing  the  Chobe 
\  took  up  my  abode  for  five  weeks  in  the  Leshumo  Valley,  about  nine 
mileB  toaih  of  the  Zambesi,  where  I  had  to  endure  one  of  the  most 
matched  periods  I  experienced  during  my  seven  years'  stay  in  Africa. 
Kot  Imag  strong  enough  to  go  out  hunting,  and  my  four  boys  being 
afrud  to  make  use  of  my  breechloaders,  thinking  there  was  some  charm 
in  the  manner  of  loading,  I  had  only  Kafir  com  to  live  on,  which  food 
did  not  cause  any  change  for  the  better  in  my  illness^  At  last  I  was 
viaiied  and  well  taken  care  of  by  the  trader  Mr.  Westbeach,  and  started 
with  him  for  Panda-ma-tenka.  When  starting  a  few  months  before,  the 
seoad  time,  for  a  journey  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  I  intended  not  to 
letnm  to  the  south,  but  to  go  out  to  the  west,  and  so  I  had  sold  my  span 
of  oxea;  now,  on  my  return,  I  was  obliged  to  load  the  specimens  I  had 
eollected  on  the  trader's  ivory,  and  in  this  way  I  brought  them  down 
toShoshong. 

The  return  journey  I  made  by  Western  Matabele,  through  the 
flomtry  of  the  Western  or  Menon's  Makalaka,  a  very  thievish  tribe. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  they  were  a  peaceful,  well-disposed  tribe  of  cattle- 
breeders  and  agriculturists,  but  they  have  now  the  worst  reputation 
among  the  tribes  of  Central  South  Africa,  their  character  having  been 
iUered  ao  much  for  the  worse  by  their  conquerors  and  opprea^ia,  t\i^ 
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Maiabele,  a,  Zulo  tril>o,  I  crossed  the  Xata  River  about  tlie  centre  of  its 
course,  and  travelled  up  the  May-tCDgue  River.  This  river  is  the  '*  eoul  " 
of  the  Western  Makalaka  province ;  it  is  one  of  the  remarkable  sand- 
rivers,  and  has  thousands  of  trihirtarics,  all  of  which,  however,  only 
appear  on  the  surface  after  rain,  mnniiig  below  the  sand  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year»  so  that  the  river-bed  generally  appears  nothing  but  a 
sheet  of  Band* 

1  have  not  space  to  allude  further  to  their  characteristic  features,  but 
may  do  so  at  another  time*  This  May-tengue  River,  when  it  does  flow — 
i.e,  after  rain — loses  itself  in  a  flat.  The  country  through  which  it 
takes  its  course  is,  as  far  as  I  can  tell  in  com  paring  the  pai'ts  of  South 
Africa  visited  bv  me,  the  most  interesting  plateau  in  South  or  South 
Central  Africa.  Thousands  of  granite  mountains  and  hills,  often  of  tho 
most  picturesque  formation,  are  to  he  found  there. 

The  Makalaka  do  not  allow  any  white  man  or  fi^reign  native  to  he 
buried  in  their  country  ;  so  two  of  tho  late  explorers*  Mi".  William  Gates 
and  Lieutenant  Grandy,  are  buried  on  their  boundary  line. 

When  crossing  the  Shasha  and  its  tributaries,  I  found  that  the  Shashe 
and  Shaaha— -of  which  tho  one  was  supjiosed  to  unite  with  the  Xata,  an 
affluent  of  the  Soa— ^were  the  two  branches  of  the  Shasha,  a  left-hand 
tributary  of  the  Limpopo.  The  natives  call  the  one  branch  the  sandy 
and  tho  other  the  rocky  Shasha,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  beds. 
I  crossed  the  Shasha  and  the  Tati  River  twice,  travelled  along  the 
Rhama-koban,  and  after  viiiiting  the  Tati  station,  left  tho  Mataljele  for 
the  Bamangwato  territoiy.  In  my  return  journey  to  the  south,  I  took 
whenever  I  could  a  diifcrent  direction  from  that  I  had  taken  in  travel- 
ling north,  or  on  my  way  up  and  down  in  my  previous  trip  (in  1873-74), 
going  up  the  Notuany,  visiting  the  Bakhatla  at  Mochuri,  with  whom 
the  Bakuena  king  Seehele  was  then  at  war  ;  I  also  visited  Chuni-Chimi 
further  down.  From  Linokana  I  took  a  southerly  direction  towards  thu 
Harta  River  Springs,  and  then  along  that  stream  towards  Mamusa, 
arriving  at  the  Diamond  Fields  at  tho  end  of  No%'ember  1876. 

This  journey  supplied  mo  with  more  than  530  sketches,  and  (includ- 
ing  my  trip  southwards  via  Cradock,  Graham's  Town,  and  Port  Eliza- 
beth to  Cape  To'WTi)  with  the  following  classes  of  specimens;  Ist,  Eth- 
nographical objects ;  2ndly,  Anatomical  ditto,  skins  of  mammalia,  alxjut 
500  bird  skins,  fishes,  reptiles,  over  13^000  insects,  Crustacea,  Yermea, 
Gonchylia,  corals,  ttc,  &c. ;  3rdly,  Botanical  specimens :  a  herbarium 
of  about  3000  x>lants,  bulbs,  fungi,  fruits  and  seeds,  besides  marine  floi-a 
from  the  southern  coast  of  AlVica  ;  4thly,  Fossils  and  minerals.  The  maps 
have  lM3en  worked  on  a  scale  of  1  :  172^175,  1  :  43,140,  and  1  :  1433,  but 
only  with  the  aid  of  the  compass,  taking  the  bearing*every  300  yards. 

The  following  discussion  enstied : — 

Commander  V.  L,  Cameroh  aaid  the  narrative  which  Dr.  Holuh  Imd  given 
showed   what  determination  and  perseverance  could  do,  even  with  very  liraited 
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His  object  was  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  ZnmheBi,  ntar  to  which  he 
(Gbmmiiider  Cameron)  bad  p^&ssed  in  his  journey  across  the  continent,  and  he  wuuld 
Im  tlie  first  to  congratulate  Dn  Holuh  if  he  should  be  able  to  reach  them  in  hie  next 
jooraey.  They  were  all  very  much  iudcbttd  to  Dr.  Holub  for  his  interestin-; 
paper 

Mr-  A.  W,  MiTCA£!7S0K  oould  corroborate  Dr.  Hohib*a  stutcraent  that  the  Tor- 
togoete  tndtfB  were  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  xVfi  ica  from  Bihe  and  thedijferenl; 
towns  bctweea  Benguek  and  Walvisch  Bay.  He  had  himself  travelled  from  Benguela 
to  Bib^,  and  had  continued  onward  to  Walvisch  Bay.  lie  could  not  isay  whether  the 
tndfiTS  Dr.  Holub  saw  at  Sheahcke  came  from  the  east  or  the  west  coast,  but  he  imagined 
thej  came  from  tho  east.  A  few  months  ago  some  of  the  traders  crossed  the  Cunt-no 
witli  thB  intention  to  go  further  north.  The  Dutch  from  the  Transvaal  had  penetraldl 
to  aofioe  extent  into  Damara-land,  although  they  bad  to  encounter  great  diQkulties 
because  they  bad  120  miles  of  hare  sand  to  traverse.  On  ihe  west  tide  of  the  desert 
tbe  trees  urere  only  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  great  want  of  water  prevented 
fioutbcTD  traders  from  going  far  northj  and  tliey  would  never  succeed  in  doing  so 
witbcut  a  great  loss  of  cattle  and  time.  Of  the  21^84  bead  of  cattle  with  which  an 
Knglisb  trader  had  recently  started  from  Damara^land  to  Cape  Town*  a  journey 
G»ccapyiiig  aeron  months,  only  248  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  the  owner  v,ns 
completely  mined*  The  Kaialiari  Desert,  on  the  west  side,  wati  not  a  comfortable 
pboe  for  any  traveller;  but  if  the  tniders  p>roceeded  from  nenguela  vi4  Bihe,  where 
tlw  Fortognese'  bad  been  for  many  yeai-a  well  kntiwii,  and  where  the  chiefs  were 
dispose*!  to  be  on  friendly  terms  also  with  the  English,  the  interior  of  Alrica  would 
Tkid  iar  better  results  to  English  trade  than  the  cuuntrv  srmthward  up  to  Walvisch 
Bay. 

Mf,  Hutchinson  said  the  part  uf  Africa  with  which  the  paper  had  dealt  was  not 
ooe  to  which  hh  attention  had  been  especially  dir^tcd.  Thougb  not  a  traveller  ur 
a  g<eoe;mf^er,  be  was  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  pleasure  which  all 
preaenl  must  have  felt  in  listening  to  Dr.  Holub.  He  had  Ix^cn  struck  by  one  or 
two  lemarks  with  reference  to  the  gradual  extension  of  Portuguese  efforts  from  the 
west  oooit  towank  the  interior,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  ju^t  spoken  Jseemtxl  to 
oonfirm  what  Dr.  Holub  had  said.  There  could  b<3  very  little  doubt  that  for  many 
yeajatbe  Portuguese  had  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  that  part  of 
tho  cootinent,  and  that  opinion  had  been  deepened  in  his  mind  by  a  careful  exami- 
iiatioQ  of  the  old  work  of  Pigafetta,  who  took  down  from  his  own  li|«  Duarto  l.opcs' 
aoooQDtof  bis  travels,  and  produced  it  in  1591  by  the  order  of  Tope  Leo  VI.  In 
Ih&t  work  the  gjeographical  features  of  the  continent  were  described  with  an  accuracy 
which  abowed  that  Portugal  pretty  well  undei-stood  the  continent  at  that  time ;  and 
at  the  present  time,  when  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  even  the  United 
States  were  coming  to  the  front  in  African  travel  and  research,  and  when  Bohenda 
was  also  aending  one  of  her  sons  into  the  same  6eld,  it  was  interesting  to  know  that 
Portn^  was  reviving  its  former  hold  on  that  part  of  Africa.  That  country  appeared 
to  be  doing  ao  much  now  in  the  way  of  trade,  that  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the 
} Liver  Zambesi  as  tho  northern  limit  uf  English  enterprise  in  South  Africa,  so  far  m 
regarded  the  eitenaion  of  trade.  Tliose  who  were  acquainted  with  the  researches  of 
Captaio  Elton,  when  he  was  consul  at  Mozambique,  would  understand  that  at  one 
time  the  Portuguese  held  and  worked  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  in  the  same 
way  auj  they  did  the  western  half.  The  couoeasion  which  had  been  given  to  tho 
Zambesi  Comi)any  would  develop  the  Portuguese  power  very  much  in  the  old  hues 
Crom  west  to  cast.  He  had  been  told  tljat  all  the  money  required  for  that  under- 
talung  had  been  subscribed  in  Paris,  Therefore,  if  Dr.  Holub  returned  to  South 
A£rica»  be,  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  on  behalf  of  the  French  syndicate, 
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would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  complete  exploration 
of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  Iliver.  Being  deeply  lokrcBted  iu  every  effort  U> 
eJLplore  the  hiddeo  fleoretij  of  Africa,  he  desired  oa  belialf  of  those  who  worked  wiili 
him  to  extend  to  Dr.  Holnh  the  expreasioti  of  tlnjir  admiration  of  hia  pluck  and 
energ3%  and  of  that  power  of  observation,  which  had  produced  such  r^olts  as  those 
shown  on  tho  table. 

Mr.  Feancis  Gaiton  said  it  w^is  thirty  years  since  he  was  itt  thiit  part  of 
Africa,  and  in  fact  the  portion  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  just  outside  the 
region  whicli  had  been  so  graphically  described  by  Dn  Holub.  Though  he  might 
be  regarded  as  wanderiog  from  the  siiecial  subject  uttder  comideration,  he  thought 
that  Englishmen  could  not  too  vividly  keep  before  them  thff  conformation  of 
Southern  Africa,  as  a  field  for  future  colonisation  and  extension  of  the  empire.  Though 
South  Africa  was  a  large  mass  of  land,  it  was  by  no  means  universally  habitable.  A 
desert  of  sand  cut  a  great  slice  out  of  it,  and  comparatively  few  people  could  live 
in  it  at  the  sides  of  the  scattered  watering*places.  From  south  of  the  latitude  of  the 
Orange  River  an  area  of  sand  extended  northwards,  iucludin;;  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
stretching  past  Walvisch  Bay  and  along  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Cunene.  In 
olden  times  EngUshmen  had  this  desert  to  their  north,  but  now  they  had  passed  it 
and  were  coming  face  to  face  with  the  broad  mass  of  savagery  that  inhabited  the 
centre  of  Africa*  AU  those  tribes  to  which  Dr.  Holub  had  referred  lay  now  oti  their 
flanks.  Mr,  Hutchinson  had  spoken  of  the  Zambesi  as  the  natural  British  frontier, 
but  for  his  own  part  he  regretted  every  step  that  was  taken  to  the  northward,  for  it 
led  to  countries  less  and  less  suitable  for  white  men,  and  in  which  it  was  less  aijd 
less  easy  to  secure  a  peaceful  frootier.  In  the  high  lands  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Transvaal  English  children  could  be  brought  np  in  health,  but  at  the  ktitude  of 
the  Limpopo,  and  in  the  lower  levels^  it  seemed  impossible  for  our  race  to  naturalise 
itself.  The  enormous  stretch  of  tropical  country  that  Englishmen  now  had  to 
occupy,  whether  in  India  or  in  other  parts,  w*a,s  a  serious  tax  U|X)n  the  race. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Houghton)  projwsed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Holub 
for  his  paper.  In  doing  so  he  said  that  that  gentleman  had  not  only  shown  that  he 
ixjssessed  great  physical  energy  and  i>ower  of  observation  as  a  traveller,  bat  that,  if 
he  chose,  he  could  become  eminent  as  a  man  of  letters. 
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The  Society's  Eetst  African  Expedition. — ^We  inserted  a  detached  post- 
script in  our  Februar^^  issue,  giving  the  substance  of  a  telegram  whicli 
had  just  reached  the  ScKiiety,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Thomson  and  his 
party  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Tho  telegram  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  from  Mozambique  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Chirnside,  a  private  gentleman  on  a  vifiit  to  aontb-eaetem 
Africa^  and  was  worded  as  follows  :^**  Mozambique  [Jan.]  9th  (?). 
Thomson  at  Baml30,  South  Tanganyika,  28tli  October.  Exploring  west  ^ 
side.  LiviiigBtonia  party  there  two  days  later.  Distance  250  miles ; 
country  level ;  people  friendly ;  cattle." — In  traversing  the  1>elt  of 
hitherto  unexplored  country  lying  between  the  two  lakes,  the  expedi- 
tion has  completed  the  second  part  of  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  its 
instnictiona.     The  few  words  in  the  telegram  descriptive  of  the  region 
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are  of  the  lugiiost  interest  and  importance,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
faqpet  that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  this  comparatively  short 
poEftage  between  two  great  stretches  of  navigable  water  in  the  heart  of 
Afiica.  The  presence  of  cattle  means  absence  of  the  tsetse  fly,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  busy  highroad  being  established  between  the  two  lakes 
Kyaasa  and  Tanganyika.  The  continnation  of  Mr.  Thomson's  march 
%long  the  west  side  of  Tanganyika  is  also  an  important  item  in  the 
telegimBL  Chuma,  his  trusted  chief  of  caravan,  is  evidently  determined 
tliat  no  time  shall  be  lost,  and  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  the  arrival 
of  the  party  at  the  Lnkuga  outlet,  which  is  the  next  important  stage  in 
their  journey. 

lb.  Btaalsy's  Congo  Expedition. — From  a  short  official  report  of  a 
vioLt  in  December  last  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  by  Commander  Sidney 
Smith,  Rji.,  we  learn  that  the  well-equipped  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  was  then  on  its  way  into  the  interior.  It 
consisted  of  sixty-eight  natives  and  fourteen  Europeans.  One  of  the 
four  portable  steam  launches  with  which  it  was  provided  has  been  lost 
in  the  rapids  above  M'Boma,  the  other  three,  with  the  frames  of  three 
houses,  were  to  be  conveyed  by  land,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  before  the 
river  oould  be  again  made  use  of.  Four  civilising  Stations,  according 
to  the  Bel^an  International  programme,  are  to  be  established :  one  at 
M'Vivi,  just  below  the  first  cataract,  the  second  at  Stanley  Pool,  above 
the  hUSy  and  the  others  in  the  far  interior.  A  steamer  of  120  tons  is 
provided  for  communication  between  Banana  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo)  and  M'Vivi.  Mr.  Stanley  had  stated  that  it  would  take  three 
years  to  carry  out  his  project  successfally. — M'Vivi  (variously  written 
Emvivi  and  Vivi)  is  built  on  a  tract  of  level  ground  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipice  320  feet  high,  rising  steeply  from  the  rapid  current  of  the  river. 

Contsmplated  Trans-Sahara  Eailway. — In  continuation  of  our  note 
on  this  subject  last  month  (p.  123),  we  hear  that  Colonel  Flatters,  who 
is  to  command  the  principal  expedition  destined  for  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  Tuareg  country,  has  arrived  in  Algeria  to  perfect  his  arrange- 
ments. He  is  accompanied  by  M.  Eoche,  an  engineer,  and,  in  addition, 
his  staff  will  consist  of  the  following  officers  and  civilians : — M.  B6ringer, 
a  government  engineer,  who  served  under  M.  de  Lesseps  during  the 
catting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  Captain  Masson,  of  the  staff;  Dr. 
Guiard,  an  army  surgeon ;  Captain  Bernard,  an  artillery  officer ;  Secpnd- 
liieatenants  Brosselard  and  Le  Ch&telier ;  and  two  subordinate  officials. 

The  Climate  of  Zanzibar. — In  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Jieteoroh^cal  Society,  Dr.  John  Bobb,  of  the  Indian  army,  furnished  par- 
ticulars respecting  meteorological  observations  made  at  Zanzibar  *  during 
the  years  1874-8,  which  are  of  considerable  interest,  as  that  island  is 

^  The  ohBerriDg  station  was  at  the  town  of  Zanzibar  in  6°  9',40''  S.  lai  and"39°  14'  20" 
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the  Btarting-point  of  moet  of  the  expeditions  procoeding  into  the  interior 
of  East  Africa,  and  aro  tho  nior©  valuablo  as  siicb  observations  do  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  taken  before,  for  more  than  a  few  months  con- 
secutively. The  average  annual  rainfall  of  the  live  yeai"s  was  a  little 
more  than  61  inches,  or  about  double  that  of  England,  and  therefore  it 
would  appear,  from  the  observations  recorded  by  Br.  Christie  and 
Captain  Burton,  that  the  i-ainfall  of  the  island  has  very  materially 
decreased  in  late  years.  It  is  thought  not  improbable  that  this  may  be 
due  to  the  great  destruction  of  trees  over  the  whole  island  by  the  cyclone 
of  April  15th,  1872,  The  average  nnmber  of  rainy  days  is  120,  rangiDg 
from  101  to  139  during  the  period  recorded,  and  only  once  in  the  five 
yeai-s  did  the  rainfall  of  a  single  day  reach  4*  74  inches  (December  1877). 
ZauKibar  has  the  double  seasons  of  unequal  duration,  which,  though  locst 
marked  out  by  the  prevailing  ^\and8,  are  less  exactly  determined  by  the 
so-called  greater  and  lesser  rains.  Tbo  advent  of  the  rainy  season 
corresponds  with  the  sun's  crossing  the  zenith  of  Zanzibai*  ia  its  noi'them 
and  southern  declinations,  that  is  on  March  4th  and  October  0th.  The 
greater  rains  fall  in  Jlarch,  April,  and  May,  the  rainfall  Ijcing  heaviest 
in  April,  showing  an  average  of  14*84  for  that  month  ;  tho  lesser  rains 
are  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  the  year,  November  and 
Beeeniber  giving  an  average  respectively  of  7  "38  and  8 '06  inches*  The 
dx'iest  month  is  September,  %vith  an  average  rainfall  of  1'86  inch*  The 
mean  temperature  of  five  yeai's  is  80^-  6,  the  hottest  months  being  February 
and  March,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  83^' 1  and  83'' -4  respectively; 
the  cool  niontha  July  and  August,  averaging  77'^ '5  and  77*^ '7.  This 
gives  a  small  amplitude  of  yearly  fluctuation — rather  less  than  6'' — 
and  to  this  limited  range  of  temperature  is  largely  due  the  debilitating 
nature  of  the  climate  of  Zanzibar,  particularly  as  affecting  the  nervous 
system.  The  range  of  the  barometer  at  Zanzibar  is  0-186  inch,  when 
oorrected  and  reduced.  The  mean  pressure  of  four  years  is  211  ■  944  inches, 
which  is  almost  exactly  that  indicated  at  the  equator  (29*943  inches). 
The  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Africa,  Dr.  Robb  siiys,  is  undoubtedly 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  both  Europeans  and  natives  of  India,  who 
pass  any  considerable  time  there,  suffer  severely  from  fever  of  a  bad 
remittent  type  and  from  dysentery.  All  seasons  of  the  year  there  are 
bad,  but  some  are  better  than  others,  and  travellers  going  into  the  interior 
are  usually  recommended  to  leave  the  coast  region  before  the  heavy 
rains  begin  to  fall,  February  and  ilarch  are  the  faA'ourable  months  for 
starting,  but,  Dr.  Robb  adds,  it  mu«t  be  remembered  that  the  seeds  Jof 
disease  are  not  unfrequently  sown  by  even  a  short  residence  on  the  coast, 
and  death  overtakes  the  traveller  when  he  has  advanced  many  marche*i 
into  the  more  healthy  interior.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  encoun- 
tering any  such  risk,  travellers  should  always  make  a  careful  and  quick 
march  across  the  unhealthy  belt  of  country  along  the  coast,  and  pitch 
their  Cfinips  in  the  higher  and  drier  districts  beyond,  and,  if  duty  should 
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Tequire  their  presence  on  the  coast,  they  will  act  wisely  in  passing  the 
treacheroufl  hours  of  the  night  in  a  spot  where  the  risk  of  contracting 
dtsetse  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. — Subjoined  are  the  monthly  results  of 
meteorological  observations  at  Zanzibar,  given  by  Dr.  Bobb,  for  the  five 
yeaiB  1874  to  1878  :— 
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Jul,  JX.E, ;  E. ;  calms :  a  Feb ,  N.El ;  E.  in  afternoon.  March,  N. ;  N.E. ;  Tariable  W.  April, 
Soother^  ia  W.  and  £.  May.  W.S  W. ;  SJ&.K ;  S.  June,  S. W.  into  8.8.E. ;  E.  July.  W.S.W. ;  S. ; 
S.SJLI  N.  iliML,W.;  a;  K;  variable,  calms.  Sept..  W.;  E.;  a;  calms;  Northerly.  Oct.,  S.;  E.; 
N. ;  CMBM,  Tariaue.    Nov.,  aE  ;  E. ;  N. ;  calme,  variable.    Dec.,  N.E ;  N. ;  steady,  calm  mornings. 

Freneh  Exploration  in  West  Africa. — The  French  Expedition  which 
has  just  started  from  St.  Louis  to  explore  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Upper  Niger,  is  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gallieni,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  MM.  Bayol  and  Tautain,  surgeons  in  the  French  navy.  It  is 
intended  that  M.  Bayol  should  remain  at  Bamaku,  while  Captain  Gallieni 
and  M.  Tantain  will  follow  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  Segou-Sikoro. 
According  to  present  information,  it  is  believed  that  the  expedition  will 
be  well  reoeived  among  the  tribes  which  they  will  visit  in  the  course  of 
their  explorations. 

Propoied  Sorvey  of  Bouthem  AMca. — Mr.  David  Gill,  II.M.  astro- 
nomer at  the  Cape,  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  or  trustworthy  map  of  the 
Sonth  African  colonies,  and  the  necessity  for  their  rensurvey.  He  points 
out  that  the  plans  of  adjacent  farms  do  not  tally  and  that  they  should 
inTariably  be  referred  to  two  of  the  points  fixed  by  the  triangulations  of 
Sir  Thomas  Maclear  and  Captain  Bailey,  r.e.  The  first  of  these  two 
rarveys  consisted  of  a  chain  of  triangles  extending  from  Cape  Point 
along,  or  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  west  coast,  to  within  60  miles  of 
the  Orange  River.    It  was  a  work  of  the  highest  accuracy,  and  as  far  as 
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it  goes,  leaves  nothing   to   bo  desii'ed*     Captain  Bailey's  Burvey,  the     j 
reBiilts  of  whicii  are  pronounced  by  Mr,  Gill  to  have  been  eatisfactory  *^B|^| 
the  whole,  consisted  of  a  longitndinal  Beries  of  triangles  extending  froni^^ 
Sir  T.  Macleur«  sontheni  triangles  westwards  along  the  coast  to  the 
Kei  Biver.     The  above  may  be  said  to  cover  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  with  a  network  of  triangles  enfficientlyj 
exact  to  form  the  basis  of  moro  detailed  surveys.     The  only  satisfactor 
method  of  completing  the  survey,  on  a  system  which  will  be  at  ono 
accnrate  and  conduce   towards   a  better  knowledge  of  the  form  sndl 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  is  by  tbe  projection  of  chains  of  triangles  in 
meridional  and  longitudinal  series,  and  along  coast  and  boundary  lines, 
Mr.  Gill  therefore  proposes :— (a)  an  extension  of  Maclear's  arc  to  the 
Orange  River-     (h)  A  longitude  series  of  triangles  from  Port  NoUotb  to 
D'Urban,  following  generally  the  20th  parallel  of  S»  lat. ;   this  series 
might  be  called  the  Orange  Kivcr  Longitude  Series,     (<?)  Another  longi- 
tude series  should  run  along  tlie  parallel  of  31^  30'  S.  lat,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oliphiint's  Kiver  to  Gordon's  Bay,  St.  Jobn*s  River;  this  mighti 
be  called  the  Oliphant'w  River  Longitude  Series,     (4)  A  meridian  seriaB^ 
intersecting  the  Orange  River  longitude  series  at  Kimberley,  and  ex- 
tending southwards  along  the  25tli  meridian  of  E,  long,  to  the  coast ; 
this  might  be  called  the  Kimborley  Meridian  Series,     (c)  A  meridian 
series  extending  from  Mossed  Bay  along  the  22nd  parallel  to  the  Orange 
Eiver,  which  might  bo  called  the  Mossel  Bay  Meridian  Series.     (/)  A 
meridian  series  extending  northwards   from   East   London   along  the 
parallel  of  27^30'  E.  long,  to  the  Lirapojx*  River ;  this  to  be  called  the 
Kei  River  Meridional  Series,     (q)  A  meridional  series  eJ^tending  from 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Umtamviina  River  northwards  along  the  meridian  of 
30''  E,  long*  through  Xatal  and  the  Transvaal  to  the  Limpopo  River ;  this 
to  be  called  the  Natal  and  Transvaal  Meridian  Scries,     (h)  A  longitude 
series  extending  from  Delagoa  Bay  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  26°  S*l 
across  the  Transvaal  to  the  borders  of  Bechuana-land ;  this  te  be  caUedl 
tbe  Delagoa  Bay  Lcmgitudo  Series,     (i)  Finally,  a  Trartsvaal  bound 
series  connecting  the  northern  limit  of  the  Natal  and  Transvaal  serie 
along  the  course  of  the  Limpopo.     Base  lines  should  be  measured  (l) 
somewhere  between  East  London  and  Graham's  Town,  (2)  near  Port 
NoUoth,  (3)  near  Burhan,  and  (4)  possibly  another  near  the  northern 
boimdary  of  the  Transvaal. — Those  proposed  lines  of  tri angulation  would 
be  80  disposed  as  to  make  a  gi-idiron  of  principal  triangles  sufficient  for 
each  colony  separately  and  for  the  South  African  colonies  as  a  whole*. 
All  well-marked  points  such  as  beacons,  church-spires,  &c*,  visible  from] 
each  station,  should  be  read  upon,  Mr*  Gill  considers,  and  when  land  ill 
valuable,  he   suggests  that  st^condary  triangles,   five  miles  to  a  side,] 
should  be  projected  from  the  sides  of  the  principal  triangulatiom     An' 
annual  grant  of  50001.  for  four  years  would,  in  Mr,  GilFs  opinion, 
complete  the  triangulation,  j 
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Be  0x08  and  its  possible  Diversion  to  the  Caspian. — A  telegram, 

dited  December  6th,  from  the  chief  of  the  Samara  Expedition,*  contained 

ID  •  lecent  despatch  from  H.M.  Embassy  at  St.   Petersburg  to  the 

ToreigB  Office,   gives  much  later  news  regarding  the  work  of  this 

important  scientific  mission  than  that  we  published  in  our  January 

omnber  (p.  68).    After  their  journey  through  Turkistan  the  Expedition 

turned  their  attention  to  the  Lower  Oxus,  and  examined  the  district 

when  the  traces  remain  of  its  former  course  in  the  direction  of  the 

GttpuuL    The  Laudan  and  its  affluents  have  been  explored,  with  part  of 

Ae  Buialyk,  and  the  nine  dams  formerly  constructed  by  the  Khivans 

to  obBtract  the  passage  of  the  Oxus  watere  to  its  old  bed,  the  Uzboi. 

^^e  learn  further  that  the  Khan  of  Khiva  has  caused  the  dam  at  the 

^"^soictum  of  the  Laudan  and  Shamrat  with  the  Darialyk  to  bo  destroyed, 

^aid the  Laudan  to  be  deepened  for  a.  distance  of  eight  miles;  besides 

""^andertaking,  early  in  the  present  spring,  before  the  water  reaches  its 

"M  height,  to  destroy  various  dams,  to  deepen  and  widen  the  Laudan, 

and  other  channels  for  a  distance  of  some  27  miles,  and  to  admit  the 

water  into  the  Uzboi  by  the  most  direct  route.     The  Khivans  assert 

that  they  can  force  the  water  in  a  rapid  stream  into  the  Uzboi,  especially 

if  the  Btunians  assist  them   by  constructing  a  dam  half  across  the 

month  of  the  Laudan.     Besides  expressing  his  readiness  to  assist  in  the 

divenion  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  the  Khan  of  Khiva  has  sent  to 

the  chief  of  the  Expedition  an  ancient  book,  in  which  it  is  recoi*ded 

that  300  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  Soufian  Khan,  the  Oxus,  passing 

under  the  walls  of  Kunia-Urgenj,  flowed  into  the  Caspian  near  the 

Balkan  Hills,  where  the  Orsal  Turkomans  lived,  who  now  dwell  along 

the  middle  course  of  the  Oxus.     The  previous  examination  by  the 

BufnianB  in  1S7G-7  had  shown  that  the  inclination  of  the  land  along 

the  Landan  towards  the  Uzboi  is  almost  double  that  of  the  present  river 

in  the  direction  of  the  Aral,  and  that  only  an  inconsiderable  portion 

of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  (one-eighth)  is  yearly  expended  in  irrigation, 

the  greater  portion  being  spent  in  the  improductive  overflow  of  its 

delta,  and  emptied  into  the  Aral.     This  confirms  the  opinion  of  those 

who  are  in   favour  of  an   immediate  diversion  of  the  Oxus  into  the 

Usboi,  by  way  of  experiment,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 

the  scientific  examination. 

IKitribntion  of  the  A^han  Tribes  about  Candahar. — While  engaged 
on  duty  in  February  1879,  between  Keldt-i-Ghilzai  and  Candahar,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Arghisdn  Valley,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  B.S.C.,  collected 
some  information  respecting  the  population  of  the  villages  passed,  which 
he  has  communicated  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society .t  Nearly  all  the 
Afghans  living  in  the  Candahar  district,  he  says,  are  Duranis  of  the  F6pal- 

*  For  an  aooount  of  the  organisation  of  this  expedition,  see  *  Proceedings,'  voL  i. 
pw342. 

t  •Journal,  Part  I.,  No.  IIL.  1879. 
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ssai  and  Barakzai  sections*  Of  these  the  Popakais  mainly  occupy  the  valley 
of  the  Tamak  as  far  as  Shahr^i-Saflfa,  and  the  Barakzais  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Arghisttii  to  MilruF.  Beyond  Shahr-i-Saffa  (now  merely  a  niinod 
moimd),  as  far  as  Jaldak  in  the  Tamak  Yalley,  the  ABkt^zai  Bection  of  the 
Duriinis  is  found;  the  Ghilzaie  not  being  seen  till  the  neighbourhood  of 
KeUt-i-Ghikai  is  reached.  Near  Candahar  there  is  one  small  Kakui* 
village,  named  Malang,  and  the  Momands  also  have  a  large  village 
there.  There  ie  a  eooeiderable  colony  of  Ghilzais  of  the  Taraki  section 
about  six  miles  distant ;  8  ay  ads  are  found  scattered  about  as  in  other 
parts  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  lastly,  colomes  of  one  section  are  found  here 
and  there  in  the  country  of  another.  Near  Candahar  villages  of  mixed 
populations  are  common,  but  further  up  the  valle^^s  they  are  not  often 
met  with.  Lieutenant  Temple  calls  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  the  name  of  a  village,  as  it  may  have  six  different  names 
given  to  it  by  guides;  those  thoroughly  aciiuainted  with  the  locality 
would  recognise  it  by  any  one,  while  others  only  know  it  by  some  of 
them.  Thus  a  village  may  be  called  (1)  after  the  district,  (2)  after  th© 
section  of  the  tribe  ivhtcli  inhabits  it,  (3)  after  the  suhdi vision,  (4)  after 
its  late  owner,  if  only  recently  dead,  (5)  after  its  present  owner,  and 
(6)  by  its  own  name.  Complicated  as  this  system  of  nomenclature 
appears,  Lieutenant  Temple  points  out  that  it  is  natural  enough  in  a 
country  where  the  individual  occupies  such  an  important  part  in  men's 
minds,  and  nationality  so  little;  it  is  not  difficult  to  deal  with  in 
practice,  after  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  country  is  acquired,  but  it 
accounts  for  the  great  apparent  discrepancy  in  names  and  distances  met 
with  on  maps  and  in  routes-  In  concluding  his  notes,  Lieutenant 
Temple  makes  some  remarks  on  the  names  Khojak  Pass,  Eoghdni  Range, 
and  Kboja  ArarAn  Range,  found  on  the  maps  as  representing  the 
celebrated  Idlls  dividing  the  Pishin  and  Eadanei  valleys.  Locally 
these  names  are  unknown  as  designating  any  set  or  range  of  hills ;  in 
fact,  neither  the  Achakzais  nor  the  inliabitants  of  the  Pishin  (Tor 
Tarins)  have  any  general  name  for  the  hills,  but  every  peak,  spring, 
and  stream  has  a  special  local  name,  often  but  little  known,  Khojak  is 
the  name  of  the  river,  the  bed  of  which  forms  the  pass ;  Roghani  is  the 
nam©  of  the  pass  so  called,  not  of  any  hill ;  while  KhtSja  (or  more 
properly  Khwtija)  Amnin  is  the  name  of  a  peak  in  the  Gwaja  Pass,  on 
the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  cemetery,  and  Lieutenant  Temple  thinks 
it  possible  that  Khwuija  Amran  was  a  Pir,  or  saint,  when  alive.* 

Mr.  George  Kiiig*s  Journey  in  Westera  China.  —  Mr.  George  King 
has  sent  home  to  the  China  Inland  Mission  some  particulars  of  a  journey 
which  bo  has  made  across  the  mountainous  tract  of  country  between 
Chung-kin g-fu»  the  great  commercial  mart  in  Szechuenj  and  Tsin-chow- 
fu,  the  most  southern  prefecture  in  the  Kanau  province,  a  region  which 


•  See  also  *  ProceeditigB,'  vol  i.  p.  713. 
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luMl  fmrely,  if  ever,  been  traversed  by  Europeans*  From  Chung-king 
Mr,  King  went  northwards  to  Pao-ning-fu,  along  a  i-uad  for  the  most 
part  paved  and  which  ascended  the  hills  by  steps.  Some  excellent 
masonry  was  seen  in  the  large  bridges  on  the  way  as  well  as  in  the 
atone  balustrades  which  line  the  unprotected  side  of  the  road  on  some 
of  the  steep  mountain- sides  near  Chung-king,  From  Pao-ning-fu  to 
Kw&ng^yuan,  the  last  city  in  Szechuen,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  had 
til  be  erossed,  the  roads  at  high  elevations  being  found  fairly  good,  but 
tbtfre  were  two  long  and  toilsome  ascents  and  descents.  The  view  from 
the  snmmit  at  each  end  of  the  range  was  extensive,  but  when  Mr.  King 
ascended  from  the  Fao-ning  side,  the  fog  lay  thick  in  the  valleyt  and 
notliing  could  be  seen  but  the  peaks  of  the  lower  hills,  which  seemed 
like  islands  in  a  sea  of  driven  snow.  A  few  miles  of  the  journey  were 
performed  by  boat  on  the  '*  Little  Hiver,"  aa  the  Kia-Ung  is  locally 
called.  It  certainly,  however,  appears  to  deserve  a  more  distinctive 
appellation,  as  it  is  navigable  for  some  2000  U  (over  000  miles),  from 
Pei-abm-kiang,  in  Kansu,  to  Chung-king,  where  it  enters  the  Yang-tsze- 
kiang*  As  with  other  rivers  depending  largely  on  the  mountain  snows 
for  their  water,  it  is  very  low  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the 
autumn,  but  in  the  early  summer  its  waters  are  very  high,  Mr,  King 
tbuud  Lio-yang-hsien  {Lo-yang  on  the  maps),  on  the  fcshonsi  side  of  the 
river,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  and  the  city  wall  in  mini*.  The  cause 
of  this  wa«  that  just  Ixjyond  Lio-yang  the  Kia-Iing  enters  a  nan*ow 
gorge  in  the  mountains,  and  when  the  water  rises  rapidly  it  has  not 
mom  to  discharge  itself  and  overflows  the  neighbom-ing  country*  The 
roada  about  the  corner  of  Shensi  through  whioh  Mr.  King  passed  are 
bad,  but  much  trouble  has  been  expended  on  them  in  some  parts  by  the 
Cbinese*  At  low  water  the  road  fallows  the  bed  of  the  mountain 
aireama,  but  at  high  water  this  is  of  course  impossible.  To  meet  the 
difiiciilty,  a  double  row  of  holes  was  chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock  on 
^he  moon  tain  side,  in  the  upper  of  which  stone  or  wooden  beams  were 
jpJaced  running  out  horizontally,  while  strong  supports  ran  obliquely 
Tip  to  thotte  which  rested  in  the  lower  row;  the  road  was  made  on  the 
vpper  beams,  but  now  little  of  it  remains. 

Internal  Commimication  in  Japan*— In  continuation  of  the  previous 
note  on  this  subject  (vol.  i,  p.  209),  it  is  interesting  to  knuw  that  the 
Japanese  are  taking  steps  to  improve  the  means  of  communication  in,  and 
thereby  develop  theresouroes  of  an  important  portion  of  the  main  island. 
A  railway  was  already  in  existence  between  Kobe,  near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Inland  Sea,  and  Kioto;  and  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  Hiogo  and 
Osaka,  in  his  newly  published  report  for  1878,  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
oommencsemcnt  of  an  extension  of  this  line  from  Kioto  to  Otsu.  On  thisv 
line  there  will  be  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long,  which  is  expected  to  be  finished 
early  in  the  present  year.     The  lino  will  run  do^vn  to  Lake  Biwa,  and 
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along  the  shore  between  the  lake  and  tlie  town  of  Otsn  ;  and  there  are  to 
be  wharves,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  vessels  trading  on  the  lake*  The  line,  as  a 
role,  18  of  a  light  and  incxpeni^ive  ehamoter,  hut  the  gradients  are  steep, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  only  bridge  of  any  magnitude 
is  that  over  the  Kamagawa  at  Kioto,  consisting  of  eight  spans  crossed 
by  wrought-iron  girders,  ejich  50  feet  in  length.  This  bridge,  the  tunnel 
through  Osaka  Yania,  and  e<inie  heavy  earthwork  near  that  mountam 
constitute  the  principal  engineering  features  of  the  line.  From  another 
source  we  learn  that  the  Japanese  Government  have  lately  determined 
to  continue  this  line  northwards  from  Otsu,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Biwa, 
to  Taiiruga,  a  toAvn  in  the  province  of  Echizen  at  tho  head  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Should  this  work  be  carried  out  a 
large  extent  of  rich  country  will  bo  opened  to  comxnerce. 

Butch  Exploration  in  New  Guinea.— Under  the  title  of 'Keizen  naar 
Nederlandsch  Nieuw-Guineu,'  the  Royal  Institute  of  Netherlands  India 
at  the  Hague  has  recently  published  an  important  work  embodying 
tho  reports  of  the  scientific  missions  conducted  between  1871  and  1876 
by  MM.  P,  van  dor  Crab,  J,  E,  Teysmann,  J.  G.  Coorengol,  A.  J.  Lange veldt 
van  Hemert,  and  P.  Swaan,  with  geographical  and  historical  notes  and 
appendices  by  M.  Eobid<5  van  der  Aa,  of  which  a  brief  notice  was  given 
at  tho  end  of  our  last  volume  (p,  81 3 ),  In  order  to  make  tho  geographical, 
ethnographical,  and  philological  information,  which  this  work  con- 
tains, accessible  to  the  world  at  large,  M.  Meyners  d'Estrey  has 
announced  his  attention  of  basing  on  it  and  other  pubMcations  of  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  Netherlands  India,  a  work  to  which  he  proposes  to 
give  tho  title  of  '  La  Papouasie  on  Nouvelle  Guin^e  Occitlentale  et  sea 
Ilabitants,'  This  work  will  be  preceded  by  a  somewhat  elaborate 
introdnction,  and  the  first  chapter  will  deal  with  the  political  geography 
of,  and  historical  researches  concerning  New  Guinea;  and  these  are 
stated  to  be  ready  for  tho  press.  The  other  chapters  will  deal  with  the 
following  subjects  respectively: — Ternate,  Tldoro,  Batjan,  and  Gebe; 
the  Papxian  Islands  at  tho  north-west  of  New  Guine-a;  the  islands  in 
Great  Gcclvink  Bay;  tho  countries  bordering  on  Geelvink  Bay;  Telok 
Lintjon ;  Humboldt  and  Sadipi  bays ;  oountries  between  Geelvink  Bay 
and  Galliwo  Strait;  Kottan,  the  north-western  part  of  New  Guinea; 
Telok  Beran;  McCluer  Inlet;  the  I'eninsula  of  Onin;  the  Kowiai 
country ;  the  Kapia  and  ^Timoraka  or  Timakowa  countries ;  Prince 
Frederic  Henry  Island  and  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea ;  Geology ; 
and  Languages. 

The  Msxitiine  Alps. — In  the  February  number  of  tho  *  Alpine  Journal,' 
its  editor,  Mr.  Douglas  Freslificld,  calls  attention  to  a  strange  em»r 
with  regard  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  The  govern- 
ment map  of  Piedmont  (I  :  50,000)  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  mis- 
take, which  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  general  atlases,  but  also 
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into  ike  new  ofiScial  French  maps.  In  all  these  the  Cima  di  Mercan- 
tonra  is  set  down  as  the  highest,  or  one  of  the  highest,  summits  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  is  placed  (sometimes  with  a  height  of  10,390  feet) 
immediately  east  of  the  pass  leading  from  the  Baths  of  Valdieri  to 
8.  Martino  Lantosca.  In  reality  no  peak  exists  in  this  situation.  The 
insignificant  elevation  east  of  the  pass,  known  in  the  country  as  the  Cima 
di  Iferoantonra,  has  recently  been  measured  by  the  Italian  Staff  in  the 
coarse  of  their  new  survey,  and  shown  to  reach  only  9105  feet,  or  barely 
700  feet  above  the  pass.  The  only  geographers  who  have  hitherto  escaped 
from  the  general  blunder  of  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill, 
appear  to  be  Mr.  Ball,  who,  in  his  lists  of  peaks  in  the  *  Alpine  Guide ' 
and  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,'  rightly  ignores  the  Mercantoura ;  and 
M.  Bnmat,  a  Swiss  botanist,  who  in  1878  published  in  the  '  Echo  des 
Alpes*  of  Geneva  a  note  pointing  out  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  according  to  the  new  Italian  Survey 
— ^the  unpublished  results  of  which  have  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Freshfield — is  the  Kocca  dell'  Argentera,  10,795  feet.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Freshfield,  in  company  with  M.  Bumat,  maintains  on 
sdentifio  gronnds  that  the  Col  de  I'Argentiere  is  the  proper  north- 
western limit  of  this  range,  and  consequently  excludes  all  summits 
beyond  it. 

Hie  Berlin  Society  of  Commercial  Geography,  established  only  a  year 
ago,  now  counts  1500  members.  It  publishes  a  weekly  journal,  *  The 
Export,'  containing  trade  reports  from  distant  countries,  and  a  bi-monthly 
periodical  of  more  scientific  character,  the  •  Geographische  Nachrichten,' 
the  original  articles  of  which  are  often  illustrated  by  maps.  A  map  by 
Dr.  Lange,  of  the  coast  region  of  Loango  (north  of  the  Congo),  in  the 
part  for  last  November,  may  be  cited  as  a  favourable  specimen,  forming 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cartography  of  this  portion  of  the  coast, 
which  was  explored  by  Dr.  Glissfeldt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
African  Society.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  this  vigorous  new 
Society  is  the  promotion  of  German  interests,  especially  commercial 
interests,  in  distant  countries,  to  aid  in  which  a  system  of  branch  Societies 
and  foreign  correspondents  is  being  established.  Thus  six  affiliated 
Societies  have  been  founded  in  Brazil,  one  in  Sydney,  and  so  forth.  The 
Society  holds  periodical  meetings,  at  which  papers  are  read. 

Banish  Exploration  in  Greenland. — M.  Eomerup,  who,  as  we  men- 
tioned last  August  (vol.  i.  p.  520),  accompanied  Lieutenants  Jensen  and 
Hammer  in  their  scientific  investigations  as  geologist,  reports  having 
met  an  extraordinary  and  at  present  unexplained  phenomenon.  He 
states  that  in  the  course  of  his  explorations,  in  the  ice-fields  of  the 
interior  he  ascended  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  flowers 
and  vegetation,  several  kinds  of  small  animals  being  also  found 
there. 
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Americaa  Jateroceanic- Canal  Suryeya. — AU hough  undertaken  so  long  ago  as 
1875,  tho  result&of  the  Unitefl  Status  ExpiMiitioDS  under  Cymmamler  E.  P.  Lull,  V*B,s^, 
and  Lieutenant  F*  Collins,  ir.s.x.,  for  the  exaniiQatioii  of  routes  fur  n  ship  canal 
through  the  American  Isthmus,  have  only  recently  been  published  (as  a  Qovern- 
ment  Keport  at  Washington).  Commander  Lull's  expedition  was  divided  into 
two  ]jarties,  one,  under  Lieutenant  Leutze,  surveying  the  Chagres  Blver  nith 
the  object  of  finding  the  best  position  for  the  viaduct  (or  rather  aqueduct)  by  which 
it  waa  proposed  to  carry  a  waterway  across  the  Chagres  Hiver ;  and  the  other, 
under  Lieutenant  Colby,  fiiinultaDeoitsly  exploring  the  course  from  that  point 
to  ranamii.  The  chief  himself  made  a  reconoaiEsance  of  the  Bayano  lUver,  which 
he  dismisses  as  incapable  of  being  utilise<!  for  the  purpose  of  interoceanic  communi- 
cation. The  work  of  tetli  parties  was  satisfactorily  accomplisbe<l,  in  spite  of  great 
luitnral  obstacles ;  and  a  route  fitmlly  selected  for  the  proposed  canal,  which  is  very 
much  the  same  in  general  features  aa  the  Plan  Xo.  G  of  Lieutenant  Wyse/  Starting 
from  Liraon  or  Navy  Bay,  it  follows  the  western  side  of  the  Panamd  railway  for  a  short 
distance,  crossing  to  the  eastern  aide  at  Gatun,  and  so  continuing  (except  at  one  or 
two  bends)  all  tho  way  to  the  great  l^nd  of  the  Chagres  River  at  Matiichin,  which  It 
is  to  cross  by  the  aqueduct  above  mentioned.  It  is  proposed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  water  at  this  elevation  for  carryins;  the  canal  through  the  ridge 
to  the  Pacific  sloi>e,  by  damming  the  iip|>er  wflter«  of  the  Chagres  12  miles  to  the 
north-eaat,  to  a  hei-^ht  of  12  feet  in  a  place  where  the  approximation  of  the  steep- 
aided  rock  walls  of  its  valley  renders  such  a  project  fetisible;  and  to  convey  the 
artificial  surplus  by  another  aqueduct  about  10  miles  long,  and  through  seven  tmmel«, 
to  a  receiving  busin  at  (^blspi:)  idso  made  by  damming.  The  total  length  of  the  main 
canal  slightly  excf^eds  41  mile«,  and  it  is  to  have  thirteen  locks  in  the  Piujific,  and 
twelve  in  the  Atlantic  division ;  and  the  whole  cost  is  estinuted  a,t  nearly  19,000,000?., 
being  over  1,000,000?,  less  than  Wyse's  plan,  and  with  twenty -five  locks  as  against  the 
10  miles  of  ttmnel  of  that  «cheme. — Lieutenant  Collins  was  employed  in  surveying  tho 
valleys  of  the  Napipi  and  Doguado  rivers  in  the  State  of  Cauca,  Ckilombia,  with  tho 
like  object  of  finding  a  fit  locality  for  an  interoccanic  Hhi|>-€anal  Commencing  at 
the  first  northern  bend  of  the  Napipi,  he  endeavoured  to  find  astrai^j^ht  p«\s3age  to  the 
Atrato;  buL  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  ami  tho  hillincss  of  the  intervening 
country  rendered  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  follow  the  river  closely.  Surveys 
were  also  made  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Merindo  and  Napipi,  for  a  projected  dam  and 
basin  to  be  fed  by  the  Cuia.  Various  accidental  circumstances  put  a  premature  end 
to  thia  expeditiou ;  but  Lieutenant  Collins  enters  into  j^irticulars  as  to  the  con- 
fitmction  and  course  of  the  canal  which  he  advocates,  practically  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  Commander  Selfridge,  It  is  to  follow  the  left  Ixink  of  the  Napipi  to  its 
junction  with  the  Doguado;  there  to  cross  by  means  of  the  dam  above  mentioned, 
and  then  to  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Doguado,  jniiss  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  tunnel 
3i  miles  long,  and  come  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Chiri-Chiri,  with  ten  locks, 
necessary  for  reaching  the  Pacific  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  twelve  locks 
having  also  been  required  for  reaching  the  ridge  from  the  Atlantic.  The  Napipi, 
DoguadOj  and  Chiri-Chlri  will  have  to  be  divcrtetl  frequently  from  their  natural 
oouiaeB.  The  total  estimated  coat  is  neiirly  740,000/,  mora  than  Lull's  Chagres 
route. 

♦  See  *  Proceedings,*  vol.  i.  p.  408, 
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The  Boundaries  of  Ecuador. 

Ths  eastern  boundary  of  Ecuador,  as  part  of  the  old  Spanish  domain  in  South 
Americiy  was  arranged  between  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonao ;  most  authorities  therefore  agree  on  this  point :  but  regarding  the  northern 
and  soothem  limits  all  dififer. 

In  Stieler's  Atlas  the  southern  frontier  runs  from  a  point  60  to  70  miles  up  the 
Biver  Chinchipe,  about  due  north-east,  till  it  reaches  78°  30^  longitude,  whence  it 
continiies  in  an  east  by  north  direction  to  a  point  due  north  of  Pebas ;  here  it  bends 
abont  east  by  south  to  the  longitude  of  Tabatinga,  which  neither  on  this  map,  nor 
on  any  of  the  general  atlases  that  I  have  seen,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
podtion  determined  by  the  Brazilian  Commission  (viz.  long.  26°  46'  24!'  W.  of  Kio ; 
lat.  4^  14'  3(r  S.).  From  here,  as  before  mentioned,  the  line  runs  due  north, 
CFOBsing  the  Putumayo,  Japuri,  and  Uaup^  to  1°  30'  N.  lat.,  whence,  in  a  curved 
sonth-west  direction,  it  again  returns  to  the  Japuri  in  long.  72°  SO' ;  runs  up  that 
river  a  little  over  another  d^ee  of  longitude,  and  then,  crossing  the  equator  at 
an  acute  angle,  gradually  bending  more  northward,  reaches  the  lougitude  of  Pasto 
in  lat  5ff  N. 

ViUavioencio,  whose  map  of  Ecuador  is  as  regards  th^  country  west  of  the  Andes,  I 
believe,  as  correct  as  it  is  imreliable  in  its  eastern  ports,  gives,  as  the  boundary 
claimed  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  a  line  running  from  Jaen,  near  the 
coofluenoe  of  the  Chinchipe  and  Maraiion,  in  a  south-east  direction  across  the 
Haallaga,  a  little  north  of  Tarapoto,  and  then  east  up  to  the  TJcayali,  whence  it 
centinnes  north-east,  and  follows  the  Javari  up  to  the  Marafion. 

Notwithstanding  the  asserted  claims  of  his  Government,  Yillavicencio  gives  as 

his  own  opinion  of  what  the  southern  limit  should  be,  to  suit  the  claims  of  both 

Pern  and  Ecuador,  the  main  stream  of  the  Maranon  down  to  a  spot  opposite  the 

month  of  the  Javarf,  which,  be  it  remarked,  is  on  his  map  wrongly  placed  in 

relation  to  Tabatinga.     On  the  north  he  draws  a  line  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the 

Andes,  north-east  of   Pasto,  midway  between  the  Putumayo  and  the  Caquetd 

"down  to  2°  10'  S.  lat.,  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  southern  boundary,  viz. 

tHc  month  of  the  Javarf.     The  longitudinal  line  connecting  these  two  eastern 

e^c^tremities  he  gives  as  the  "boundary  with  Brazil  according  to  the  treaty  of 

f^^Ji    Ildefonso  in  1777."     As  with  the  southern,    so  also    with    the    northern 

Ifxnit  of  Ecuador,  Villavicencio  traces  a  frontier  demarkation,  which  in  his  own 

opinion  should  be  adopted,  by  simply  running  a  line  equidistant  between  the 

S^spo   and    Putumayo,    thus   excluding  the  latter    river    entirely  in    favour  of 

In  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas  the  southern  boundary  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by 

'^'illavioencio,  but  a  small  triangular  piece  is  cut  off  between  4°  and  5°  S.  lat, 

ft-om  the  Chinchipe  to  the  Marafion.    In  the  north  and  east,  however,  enormous 

a^i^itions  are  made ;  especially  in  the  latter  direction,  where  the  frontier  is  bulged 

ocat  to  long.  68*^  20'  W.,  and  takes  in  some  120  miles  more  of  the  north  bank 

of"  the  Maranon.     What  probably  in  part  throws  the  boundary  so  far  eastward  on 

tlxiB  map  is  the  different  position  of  the  Caquetd  and  other  rivers ;  but  until  the 

coTUKs  of  these  are  determined  it  is  impossible  to  say  who  is  correct  and  who 

19  not 

But  the  territories  in  present  actual  possession  of  Ecuador  do  not  correspond 
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witli  the  extreme  claims  of  the  Goveminent  menHooed  by  Villa vicendo,  nor 
this  geograpber  s  more  moderate  boundaries ;  and  jstill  leas  the  wider  limits  on  the 
north-eaat  comer  giTren  in  Stielcrs  and  Johnaton^s  Atlaaes.  The  following  are 
tbe  limits  as  they  staod,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  from  practical  knowledge,  to 
make  out 

Oa  the  north-east  the  Grovemment  anthoritiesof  Ecuador  have  for  some  time  past 
recognided  the  Coca  and  Napo  as  their  frontier  w^itli  New  Grauada,  but  the  latter 
country  seems  to  bave  come  to  do  definite  arrangement  with  Peru  as  to  its  limits  on 
the  left  liaiik  of  this  river.  A  settlement  called  Cayapo&a,  a  bttle  higher  up  than 
the  River  Masiui,  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  ia  generally  looked  iii>on  as  the  frontier, 
and  the  reruvians  nominate  an  autbority  tbere,  but  tbe  same  individual,  and  others, 
have  bad  at  least  the  offer  of  a  similar  post  from  the  Colombians.  On  the  right  bank 
the  little  Itiver  Masan  is  recognised  by  Ecuador  aa  its  frontier  witli  Peru,  but  the 
latter  republic  has  pretensions,  ostensibly  based  on  some  old  treaty,  to  the  Kapo  "  as 
far  as  it  is  navigable.'*  On  the  Pastasaa,  and  tbe  neighbouring  northern  afilueiits  of 
the  MaraTion,  tbe  Penivians  have  pushed  forward  on  every  possible  occasion,  aud  at 
one  time  there  was  a  Peruvian  priest,  nominated  by  a  Peruvian  bishop,  as  far  up 
as  Andoas.  This  elicited  some  protests  from  Ecuador,  hnt  tbe  apathy  and 
ignoranco  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  its  Province  *'dei  Oriente**  arc  so 
complete,  that  it  cim  cause  uo  surprise  to  others  to  see  encroaclunents  gaining  upon 
their  territory  year  after  year,  and  the  rich  and  gold-teeming  province  becoming 
more  and  more  lost  to  them. 

Much  interesting  information  on  the  affluents  of  the  Maranou  proper  will 
doubtless  be  contained  in  the  reports  and  maps  of  the  Peruvian  survey  under 
Admiml  Tucker,  when  these  are  published. 

The  remarks  I  have  offered  have  of  necessity  been  very  incomplete,  as  I  have 
been  unable  to  submit  to  a  comparative  examination  naany  maps  which  include 
portions  of  tbe  subject  discussed,  such  as  Ponce  de  Leon^s  map  of  the  Cauca,  and 
the  excellent  Brazilian  map  of  the  Amazon  Province,  If,  however,  my  observations 
should  he  tbe  means  of  inducing  others  to  correct  and  complete  them^  I  should 
consider  that  much  bad  been  gained. 

AI.FBBD  BlMSOX, 


liEPOKT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1879-80. 
Fifih  Meeting,  26Ui  January,  1880,— Lord  Houghton  in  the  Chair. 

Electtoks. — Stephen  Nelwn  Braith watte,  Esq. ;  Major  Sidney  Thomas  Bridg- 
fo/il^  B.M.A, ;  T^iomas  Christy^  Esq,  ;  Hugo  Harpur  Crewe,  Esq. ;  John  Dixmi^  Esq., 
c,E. ;  John  Merrick  Hettd,  Esq, ;  William  Leyliuid  Eunter,  Esq, ;  Siegmund  Loewe, 
Esq. ;  Charks  James  Palmer,  Esq. ;  Martin  Sirat/md,  Esq, ;  Eugene  Stock,  Esq, ; 
Samttel  Sitthhs^  Esq. ;  Laurence  A*  Waiuwrighty  Esq, ;   William  Walton,  Esq* 

The  pajjer  of  the  evening  w*as  as  follows : — 

"  A  Journey  through  Central  South  Africa,  from  tbe  Diamond  Fields  to  the 
Upper  Zambesi."    By  Dr.  Emit  Holub, 

The  author  was  introduced  to  the  Meeting  by  the  Chairman,  and  prefaced  his 
paper  by  a  few  introductory  remarks  relating  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
travel  in  South  Africa,  and  his  earlier  experiences  in  the  colony  before  undertaking 
Ma  last  and  greatest  exploration.    ( J/i^c,  p.  166,) 
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Sixik  Meeting,  9th  February,  1880.— The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  NoRTHBROOK,  G.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Pbssxntations. — Navig,' Lieut,  C,  W,  BaiUie,  b,n.  ;  Samuel  Stubbs,  Esq. 
ELBCTI058. — Honorary  Corresponding    Member,   Colonel  C.  G.    Gordon, 

BJE^  OB. 

YwuJOfWS, — Elijah  Barber,  Esq. ;  Harry  Stratford  Caldecott,  Esq. ;  Joseph  C, 
DimmUikf  Esq. ;  John  Gavin,  Esq, ;  Joseph  Henry  Ooodhart,  Esq. ;  N,  A.  Jephson, 
E9q. ;  OermU$  Mathews,  Esq. ;  A,  B.  Moorhead,  Esq. ;  Emile  Rocker,  Esq, ;  Philip 
Lutley  SekUer^  Esq.,  f.b.8.  ;  Alfred  John  Smith,  Esq, 

The  Pbibidkst  drew  attention  to  the  annouucement  th^t  Colonel  C.  G.  Gordon 
hftd  been  elected  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society,  which  evidently 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Fellows.  It  certainly  was  a  great  honour  to  have  such  a 
man  ooimected  with  the  Society.  He  had  been  officially  connected  with  Colonel  Gordon 
some  yean  ago,  and  although  the  present  was  not  the  time  or  occasion  on  which  to  eater 
into  any  acoonnt  of  his  services,  he  might  say  that  among  all  the  men  whom  he  had 
ever  known  v  heard  of,  no  one  had  fulfilled  whatever  duty  he  was  entrusted  with 
more  honestly,  more  conscientiously,  more  straightforwardly,  or  with  greater  courage 
and  higher  Christian  principle  than  Colonel  Gordon.  He  was  a  man  who  throughout 
his  life  had  never  been  afraid  to  say  to  those  under  whom  he  acted,  the  precise  trutli 
as  to  what  he  believed  to  be  best  for  the  public  service,  whether  his  opinions  were 
popular  or  unpopular,  or  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  to  his  own  advantage  or  not. 
Althoogh  for  the  time  he  had  left  the  service  of  Egypt,  it  was  his  (the  President's) 
sincere  wish  that  the  great  abilities,  high  character,  and  peculiar  qualifications  of 
Colonel  Gordon  might  not  be  long  left  unemployed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  Pbbsident  then  introduced  to  the  Meeting  General  Sir  Michael  A.  Biddulph, 
who  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Eastern  Border  of  Pishin  and  the  Basin  of 
the  Loras,  in  Afghanistan.** 

The  paper  and  discussion  which  followed  will  be  published  in  the  April  number. 
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Oeographical  Society  of  Paria.— January  23rd,  1880:  M.  A.  Grandidier  in 

the  Chair. — ^The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  having  been  chosen  to  form 

the  Centrd  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  year : — President,  M.  A.  Grandidier ; 

Vtce-Pmidents,  MM.  Hamy  and  Adrien  Germain;  General  Secretary,  M.  Ch. 

Mannoir;  Assistant  Secretary,  M.  Thoulet.     M.  E.  Cortambert  was  unanimously 

elected  Honorary  President  of  the  Central  Committee. — A  letter  was  read  from 

M.  Senersan,  dated  from  Aden,  November  15th,  1879,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 

jnst  returned  to  that  place,  after  a  voyage  of  a  month's  duration  to  the  opposite 

coast  of  Africa — Zeila,  Berhera,  Tajurra,  and  Chock.    He  was  expecting  soon  to  he 

able  to  start  for  Shoa,  where,  making  a  fresh  starting-point  from  Ankoher,  he  would 

explore  Gnargue,  Enarea,  KafiTa,  and  the  Galla  country,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the 

Sobat. — ^It  was  announced  that  M.  de  Brazza  had  reached  Madeira,  in  good  health,  on 

his  way  to  the  Gahoon. — Dr.  J.  Crevaux  then  read  his  second  paper  on  his  recent 

]oameys  in  South  America.    He  dwelt  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  tropical 

regions  of  that  continent,  maintaining  that  it  was  not  in  the  search  for  gold  and 

jpcedoos  stones,  but  in  profiting  by  the  products  of  the  forests  that  their  chances  of 

prosperity  lay.    Vast  forests  of  magnificent  trees  on  the  Maroni  and  the  Gyapok  at 

present  were  crumbling  uncared  for  to  decay.    Besides  the  sarsaparilla  plant,  the 

Bertholeiia  nut  tree,  and  the  indiambber  trees,  which  were  utilised  to  some  extent 
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on  the  Lower  Yary,  there  were  the  carapa,  yielding  a  nscTul  oil,  wliicK  grows  on 
the  Iwrdf rs  of  all  the  Guiana  rivers,  the  copaiiba,  and  a  large  cumber  of  trees 
yielding,  when  deeply  cut,  aromatic  oils.  The  want  of  population  waa  the  groat 
difficulty*  The  white  race  supports  the  climate  with  difficulty,  and  Hindoo  coolies 
not  much  better;  but  negroes  and  Chinese  Bucceed  i>erfectly.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  discussed  the  vexed  question  of  boundaries  between  Bnuiil  and  the  French 
posaeasions.  The  BraiUians  claimed  the  territory  as  far  as  the  Oyapak,on  the  ground 
that  they  had  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  Montagne  d^Argent^  a  boundary 
stone  marked  with  the  arms  of  Charles  V. ;  but  a  si>ecial  mixed  commission 
appointed  to  examine  thia  stone,  failed  to  detect  the  figure  of  a  crown  ujx^n  it,  and 
Dr.  Crevaux  had  himself  found  that  similar  sculptured  stouea  existed  far  in  the 
territories  of  Dutch  and  British  Guiana* — A  paper  was  afterwards  read  on  his  tmrel^ 
in  Mexico,  by  M.  Malcr. 


Gheographical  Society  of  Berlin,— Febmary  7th,  1880;  Dr.  Nachtigal, 

Presidenr,  in  the  Chair. — After  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  business,  ih© 
President  cougratulated  Dr,  Gerhard  Kohlfs  (who  waa  present)  on  his  safe  retam 
from  Africa,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  various  communications  to  the  Meeting, 
First  among  theae  waa  a  detailed  report  from  Dr*  Oscar  Lenz.  This  traveller,  a* 
is  well  known,  undertook  some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  German  Airican 
Society,  the  exploration  of  the  region  of  the  Lower  Ogowd.  He  has  now,  by 
direction  of  the  same  Society,  started  for  Morocco,  in  order  to  explore  the  Atlas 
Range  of  that  country.  From  Tangier  he  has  already  made  several  excursions  to 
Tetuan  and  Arcila,  and  on  the  22nd  December,  1879,  he  started  in  the  company  of 
Hadj  Ali,  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Abd-el-Kader,  for  Fez,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
Slst  of  the  same  month.  An  account  of  his  journey  is  to  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  '  MittbeiUmgen  *  of  the  African  Society. — The  Prt-sideiit  next  read  a 
letter  reccivtd  from  Count  Szech(?nyi,  dated  10th  August,  I879t  from  Si-ning-fu,  in 
the  province  of  Ivansu.  The  Count  writes  as  foHowa :— "  Accept  my  best  thanks 
for  sending  in  my  rej)ort  to  the  Taungli  Yam  en  (Chinese  Foreign  Office),  As 
early  as  the  llth  July  I  received  a  reply  liere.  Confiidering  that  my  report  left 
8u-chow  on  the  I6tb  April,  that  it  travelled  to  Peking  by  Shanghai  and  Tientsin, 
where  it  had  to  be  translated  and  presented;  that  the  Tsungli  Yamen  forwarded 
their  reply  to  Tso  Tsun  1  an  at  Su-chow,  who  again  sent  it  on  to  Si-ning,  and  that  the 
whole  transaction  only  occupied  tbirty-seven  days,  one  cannot  but  entertain,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  distances,  a  high  opinion  of  the  cfiiciency  of  the  present  postal  arrange- 
ments in  the  Chinese  Empire.  Since  my  last  letter  I  have  !  ravelled  over  a  large 
tract  of  country*  Proceeding  by  the  Kia-yu-kuan  Pass  I  arrived  at  Au-si-tun  and 
Tung-kutiu-bien,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  Sa-ehu-vei  (the  Saciu  of  Marco  Polo). 
From  there  I  made  excursions  as  far  as  the  94th  meridian  (Greenwich),  I  reached 
Si-ning-fu  on  the  24th  June.  Here  X  found  the  temj>erature  agreeably  cool,  and 
even  at  times  too  cold  after  the  extreme  heat  endured  during  the  previous  days, 
when  we  had  to  march  daily  from  eight  to  eleven  hours  over  the  burning  sand  and 
stones  of  the  BtepjM?,  The  horses  were  hardly  able  to  walk,  and  so  I  and  both  my 
travelling  companions,  the  Hungarian  geologist  Lo^zy  and  the  Austrian  topographer 
Kreitner,  were  obliged  to  accomplish  more  than  half  of  the  journey  on  foot.  The 
latter  suffered  much  from  his  exertions,  and  his  strength  was  at  last  so  far  reduced, 
that  he  had  to  be  dragged  over  the  terrible  mountain  paths  in  a  cart  All  my 
excaraions  from  Si-ning-fu  were  made  in  the  company  of  Lo^zy ;  towards  the  north 
in  the  direction  of  t^ing-chiien  and  Tatung^hien  (we  also  visited  the  Tibetan  Lama 
monasteries  of  Altin  and  Chobzen) ;  towards  the  south  as  far  as  Kumbum  and  Kvei 
Te  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho  j  towards  the  west  to  Tonkir  and  the  Koko-  I 
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Siich  of  these  excursloDS  occupied  from  ten  to  fourteen  d^ys,  on  account  of 
MrauKU  di&tanoes.      During  our  abftenoe  Kreitiier  worked  diiigeDlly  at  the 
and  determined  the  po«itioo  of  several  places.     The  Chinese  surveya  proved 
lo  to  iaiOOttimte,  for  example,  8i-iiiiig*fu  and  the  Koko-nor  will  have  to  be  placed 
MMidb  more  t<ywaTds  the  eaftt.     Our  journals  contain  m^ny  new  and  interifltmg 
Milh«8^  an  most  of  the  plaoes  where  we  have  been  have  never  before  been  visited 
hj  a  Eiifopeaii.     Everywhere,  as  soon  as  we  made  our  appearance^  we  were  sur- 
r^iodad  by  a  dense  inquisitive  crowd,  which  foOowcd  ns  for  miles  on  our  joumeyH, 
The  Haodarins  show  ns  much  hospitality,  and  do  all  they  can  for  us,  corwideriDg 
their  limited  powers.    Si-ning-fu  is  prettily  situated  in  a  broad  valley  not  far  from 
tkf  Hoai^-ho.      The  air  is  pure,  the  water  good,  and  there  is  an  abundant  aui*ply  of 
milk,  bQltcTp  meat,  and  fresh  vegetables.     Eice,  however^  is  our  princi{«il  food. 
After  nsndering  for  seven  months  we  saw  her©  tlie  first  pine  forcstB,  with  luxurious 
n&dsnrood  scattered  over  the  northern  mountam  slopes.     Grass  is  found  growing  at 
a  h«i^t  of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea*level,  where  yaks,  goats,  arid  even  the  horses 
of  the  TfeDgatM  find  nourishment,  &cJ* — Under  date  of  tbe  2nd  September,  1879,  the 
Gcrmm  Ambassador  in  China  reported  to  the  Foreign  OfHce^  Berlin,  that  according 
la  a  oommofiication  from  the  Taungli  Yamfin,  Count  Saech^nyi  had  started  on  the 
ISlli  Aogotlliom  Hi-ning-fu^and  continued  his  journey  towards  Tibet  by  Lanchaow- 
&L^  Chin^oW'fu  and  Ta-chiea-lu,  in  the  province  of  Szechuen<    According  to  a 
aeoood  report  from  the  Ambassador,  dated  27th  November,  the  traveller  is  stated  to 
hav«  ifrired  at  Cbeng-tu^  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Szfichuen,  at  the  beginning 
9i  October*    The  journey  from  8i-ning-fu  to  that  place  hiul  taki»u  forty-five  days. 
Thm  6oiPenior»General  of  SxSchuen  had  raised  objections  to  the  further  progress  of 
tha  Ooonl,  bnt  the  latter  had  firmly  resolved  to  start  on  the  8th  October,  and  hoped 
hy  taking  the  road  vi4  Ta-chiun^lu  and  Li  tang  to  reach  in  forty  days  the  town  of 
Biitaog^  situated  on  the  boundary  of  Tibet,'  where  he  intends  to  wait  for  a  favour- 
able opporiooity  to  cross  the  frontier.     The  conferences  which  have  taken  place  at 
Peikillg  between  the  Imperial  Austrian  Besideiit  Minister  and  the  Tsungli  Yamen  on 
tliie  acthject  of  the  Gount*s  further  progress,  have  led  to  no  change  in  the  state  of 
aflaliB,  as  ibu  Tstmgli  YamGu  did  not  wish  to  absolutely  prohibit  the  continuation 
of  the  journey^  and  even  sent  orders  to  the  Chinese  Eesideot  at  Lhaesa  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  traveller  in  Tibet ;  on  the  other  band,  it  drew  attention  to  the 
daagpni  to  which  the  Count  would  expose  himself  by  entering  Tibet-     That  such 
daogeiB  exist  may  be  gathered  from  a  post^ript  to  the  above  letter,  dat^ed  Puking, 
2nd  Dsoember,  which  says :  "  According  to  a  report  just  forwarded  to  the  Tsungli 
Yam^  by  the  Governor-General  of  Saechuen,  and  dated  the  8th  November,  Count 
Ss^^^yi  had  arrived  in  perfect  health  at  Ta-chiiin-lu  on  the  24th  October.     Here 
tJui  Cbioese  endeavoured   to  di^uade  him  from  continuing  his  journey,  but  he 
decidedly  refused  to  give  up  his  project,  although  the  Chinese  contrived  to  enlist 
ike  aerrices  of  a  Catholic  missionary  stationed  in  tlmt  place,  in  order  to  Induce  the 
GoQnt  to  turn  back.     The  Governor-General  reix)rts  that  the  Tibetans  are  assem- 
blijii;  their  troops,  and  that  nothing  is  talked  of  on  the  highways  and  in  the  bazaars 
but  th«  audacious  traveller  upon  whose  head  the  Tibetans  had  already  put  a  price. 
The  Governor -Guneral  promises  the  official  who  is  able  to  bring   the  traveller  in 
saCety  across  the  Tibetan  frontier,  that  it  will  he  considered  as  **  a  meritorious  act  of 
tba  first  class." — Baron  Richthofen  rej>orted  having  beitrd  (rom  Captain  Gill,  the 
Chinese  traveller,  that  according  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  latter  by  the  English 
Consul   Babcr  at   Chung-king-fu  (province   of  Szechuen),  Count   !Sz^ch6nyi   had 
pased  OQ  the  18th  November  through  Hu-k^u,  where  he  bad  crossed  the  Hiver 

•  We  have  previously  announced  this,  from  another  source  of  information.     Vida 
Proeeeding*,'  vol.  i.,  December  number,  p.  79'i, 
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Yalu-Kiang  about  two  days'  journey  to  tlie  westward  of  Ta-cliitfD-lu,  At  Chung- 
kin  g-fu  there  was  a  rumour  tbat  seven  Russians,  who  had  lost  their  way  near  the 
Koko-nor,  had  arrived  at  Si-mng-fu.  Perliaps  these  travellers  are  Piejevftlski  and  ^ 
his  compaiiiDiis. — Dr.  Gerhard  Hohlfs  next  described  his  journey  to  the  Omcs  of  I 
Kufm>  and  the  circumstances  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  BenghasL — Finally, 
Dr.  J:*chumach<jr,  furmerly  Consul-General  uf  Germany  at  Bogotk,  made  some 
remarks  on  Francisco  de  Caldas,  the  natural  historian  and  geographer  of  ^ew 
Granada. 

Geographical  Society  of  Leipzig. — January  lith,  1880;  Professor  Ziekel, 
Preaidentj  in  the  Chair*^ — Dr.  E,  Credner,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  gave  a  lecture 
"On  the  Geographical  Features  uf  Siheria,  aod  their  importance  as  affecting  the 
oommercial  intercourse  between  that  country  and  Europe/*  treating  of  the  latest 
discoveries  aod  achievements  of  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition.^ — An  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr,  K.  Brugman  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  different  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  Taking  language  as  his 
guide  for  ckssification,  he  established  for  the  wbule  race  eight  main  divisions,  riz- 
Aryan,  Armenian,  Greek,  Albanian,  Italian,  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Balto-Sclavoman, 
He  considered  the  question,  however,  as  not  yet  finally  settled- 
Geographical  Society  of  the  NetherlajidB.  —  Twenty -eighth  General 
Meetiug,  RuLterdam,  February  14 Ih  :  Col  Vebsteeo  in  the  Chair  (in  the  absence, 
through  illness,  of  the  President,  Professor  Veth). — ?u  Eaden  Mas  Adipati  Ario 
Chondro  Kegoro,  Regent  of  Kudus,  in  Java,  was  elected  Honorary  Member.  This 
intelligent  chief  has  written  in  Javanese  a  popular  account  of  bis  travels  through 
most  Residencies  of  Javaj  and  in  Dutch,  of  which  language  he  is  thoroughly 
master  I  a  seiies  of  criticid  observations  on  Professor  Veth's  work  on  Java.  These 
will  before  long  he  puhli&hod  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  A  ^laper  was  read 
by  Mj.  W,  T,  C.  van  Laak,  of  x\rnhem,  on  the  origin,  history^  plan,  and  purpoeo 
of  the  Oriental  Museum  (Orientalischen  Museum)  at  Vienna,  giving  an  account 
also  of  the  treasurea  it  contains.  This  paper  was  heard  with  the  more  interest,  as  the 
N«theriaDds  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  has  made  some  advance* 
towards  the  esliiblishmcnt  of  a  similar  collection,  viz,  a  Commercial  Museum,  but  has 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  objections  to  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  the  plan* 
A  dificusBion  on  ihe  merits  of  this  plan  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  i>aper  of 
Mr,  van  Laak,  and  ended  in  a  resolution  that  the  foundation  of  the  Commercial 
Museum  was  recommended  by  the  Geographical  Society,  and  would  receive  its  moral 
support  to  the  ulmoiit  of  its  powers. — A  second  paper  was  read  by  Mr,  11.  van  Eck, 
a  missionary  resident  for  some  years  in  the  island  of  Bali,  on  the  history,  geography, 
langUBge,  and  literature  of  this  island.  At  present  Mr.  van  Eck  is  Teacher  of  the 
Geography  and  Ethnology  of  Netherlands  India  in  the  Military  College  at  Breda; 
and  he  has  publii^btid,  among  other  works,  a  Balinese  Dictionaiy,  Beginning 
with  drawing  a  paraUd  kitvvcen  Bali  and  Java,  Mr,  van  Eck  y>ri>ceeded  to  show 
how  much  the  maps  of  the  smaller  island  are  still  incomplete  and  faulty,  and 
gave  a  Hketch  of  its  coasts  and  i>orls,  its  rivera  and  mountains.  He  gave  also  an 
account  of  th«  i>Dpulation  (about  BCX>,000  in  number),  its  origin,  and  division 
into  natives  and  a  foreis^n  element  from  Java  known  by  the  name  of  "men  of 
Modjopaliit,*'  of  the  castes  iitill  existing  in  the  island,  and  how  much  their  aboUtiOD 
would  be  desirable.  Lastly,  he  showed  how  much  the  study  of  Bali  may  lead  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  Java  and  its  original  institutions.  In  a  temple  at  Boleleng  in 
Bali  is  still  preserved  a  copy  of  a  summary  of  ancient  Javanese  laws  respecting  the 
regulation  cff  village  communitieB  and  irrigations,  sent  down  directly  from  Modjopahit 
to  a  vassal  in  Bali,  and  transmitted  as  a  holy  relic  to  posterity.    By  these  ancient 
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lawiy  aoeofding  to  Mr.  van  Eck,  mnoh  light  is  thrown  on  the  diflioalt  questions 
ragudlDg  the  property  of  the  soil,  the  sale  and  pawning  of  rioefields,  and  the  con- 
tmcti  fix  labour,  which  have  recently  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Dutch 
anthfliities  in  Java. — A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Euyper,  of  the  Hague,  on  the  labours 
rf  the  teetion  of  the  Netherlands  Geographical  Society  charged  with  the  promotion  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  home  country.  He  stated  that  the  next  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  would  contain  a  map  of  the  canals  of  the  Netherlands. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Eye,  Librarian  r.g.s.) 

EUROPR 
Bernier,  Theodore.— Dictionnaire  G^ographique,  Historique,  Arch^logique,  Bio- 
graphiqiie  et  Bibliographique  du  Hainaut.     Mons  (Manceaux) :   1879,  12mo. 
pp(.640. 

After  a  chapter  on  the  historical  topography  of  the  province,  the  various  com- 
nnmea^  towns  and  rivers,  &c.,  are  discussed  in  alphabetical  order,  chiefly  with 
Ttgped  to  their  archaBological  interest. 

IMfrfimhlfh,  L — ^Volkerkunde  Osteneuropas,  insbesondere  der  Haemoshalbinsel 
and  der  imteren  Donaugebiete.  Erster  Band:  TUrkisches  Beich,  Albanesen, 
lUyrier,  Tbraken,  Griechen,  Bum'anen.  Darmstadt  (Brill) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  318. 
(  WUiianu  A  Nargate :  price  68.) 

ASIA. 

Andenon,  A.  Hay. — Notes  of  a  Journey  to  the  Auriferous  Quartz  Begions  of 
Soothem  India,  with  facts  relating  thereto.  Edinburgh  and  London  (Blackwood) : 
1880^  12mo.,  pp.  16,  price  Sd. 

Caaenm,  V.  L.— Our  future  Highway.  London  (Macmillan) :  1880 :  2  vols.,  sm. 
Stou,  pp.  313  &  342,  map,  pis.,  price  1/.  Is. 

An  account  of  the  author's  experiences  during  a  journey  from  Beirut  to 
Kanchi,  by  the  usual  Tigris  route,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  becoming 
penonally  acquainted  with  the  line  of  possible  railway  communication  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  map  (190  miles  to  the  inch) 
inehides  Asia  Minor  and  the  Western  Frontier  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Conybotre,  H.  C.  A.— Note  on  Pargana  Dudhf  of  the  Mirzdpur  District,  with 
spedal  reference  to  its  Land  Assessment  Allahabad  (North- Western  Provinces 
and  Oodh  Government  Press) :  1879,  fo.,  pp.  65,  maps. 

Contains  a  geographical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  country,  with  notes 
OQ  its  climate,  inhabitants  (and  their  language  and  superstitions),  fauna  and 
flora,  especially  as  regards  economic  objects.  A  general  history  follows.  The 
mapx  showing  reserved  forests,  is  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to  the  inch. 

CcfttMn,  K — Promenade  dans  Tlnde  et  k  Ceylan.  Paris  (Plon) :  1880,  12mo.,  pp. 
432,  map.    (  Williams  &  Norgate :  price  3fi.  6c?.) 

Selaptrte,  L. — ^Voyage  au  Cambodge.  L' Architecture  Khmer.  Paris  (Delagrave) : 
1880^  large  8vo.,  pp.  462,  pis.,  map.     (  Williams  <fc  Norgate :  price  17«.) 

The  author  (who  visited  Siam  and  Cambodia  in  1865,  and  took  part  in  the 
subsequent  Mekong  Mission  of  Lagr^e),  was  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1873,  as  head  of  an  expedition  of  which  the  object  was  the  discovery 
and  transportation  of  Khmer  monuments.  The  distribution  of  these  in  Southern 
Indo-China  is  shown  upon  a  map ;  and  the  text  contains  an  accoimt  of  Lieut. 
Deiaporte's  researches,  with  descriptions  of  his  chief  discoveries.    There  are  175 
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engravings,  of  wliicli  50  are  from  photograph.^ ;  anil,  altbougli  the  book  isali 
eniirely  arckirolopicttl,  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  sculptures  fi;j;ured,  aod 
the  evidences  adbrdad  hy  them  of  a  widely  extended  and  highly  cultivated 
fonuer  race,  will  ensure  its  place,  as  a  supplcmtot  to  Gamier*8  more  pretentious 
account  ol  Lftgr6e*i4  uxplorattons,  among  stich  works  aa  those  of  Layard  and 
Squier, 


arrm 


Gillp  W.— The  liiver  of  Golden  Sand.     The  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Chi) 
and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Burmah.     With  an  introductory  Essay  by  Colonel  HpnrjrJ 
Yule,  C.B.,  n,E.     London  (Muri-ay) :  1880,  8vo.,  2  vols,,  pp.  420  &  453,  mapi^f 
illustrations,  Index,  price  1^.  10^. 

^rhe  main  features  of  Captain  Gill's  jonrneys  are  given  in  Vol.  xiviii,  of  the 
'Journal  of  tlie  R,  G.  S./  p.  57  et  &e</.  They  are  practically  diTisibl©  into  six 
sections,  of  which  Itineraries  (with  dates,  altitudes,  niileaije,  and  day'*  work)  are 
^iven  in  an  Appendix.  These  sectioua  are : — { 1)  bis  Northern  Journey  in  the  Pe- 
Chi-Li  province.  Starling  from  Tien-Tsln  on  the  Pei-lio  on  20  September,  1876> 
the  antho]',  alter  visiting  Peking,  reached  the  Great  Wall  (findinji  the  Palisade 
barrier  of  oLir  maps  non-existent),  and  the  deserttd  city  of  Nin^-Hai  at  its  sea 
termintis,  returning  to  Pekinf^  and  Tien-Tsin,  The  highest  point  reached  was 
the  Ta-Liaug  Tzu  Pass,  2010  feet.  (2)  680  miles  on  the  yat-g-Tzli-Cbiang,— 
adhering  to  the  ortbograjihy  employed, — from  Shanghai  to  Hankow  by  steam 
vessel,  in  comfjany  with  Mr.  Balwr,  with  whom  Captain  Gill  arrived  at  Ch*ang- 
CbTng  after  a  boat  journey  (3)  froni  Hankow  of  844  miltss.  (4)  From 
Ch^ung-Ch'ingj  to  Cht'ng-Tu,  246  mile.*^»  and  from  the  latter  city  (5)  north- 
wards to  Li-Fan-Fu  and  8niir^-P'an-T%f:,  returning  to  it  by  Lung-An-Fu 
and  Mien  Choti,  487  mi  ley,  the  author  travelled  alone.  (6)  Ilia  last  and 
longest  journey,  from  Ch'(5ai?-Tu  to  Bhamo,  1110  miles,  tx:cuj>ying  nearly 
four  months,  was  undertaken  in  company  with  Mr.  Mesney,  a  gentleman 
of  long  service  under  the  Chinese  Government.  Ijeaving  Cheog-Ta  on 
July  10,  he  struck  in  a  soutb-wisterly  direction  to  Ch'ing-Chi,  thence  turning 
north-west  to  Ta-Chien-Lu,  entering  the  Tibet^in  marchtii  by  the  Cheh* 
Toh-Sbaa  Pass  (14,515  feet)  of  the  Yung-bng  range.  Hia  course  then  lay 
westwards  in  a  country  of  cunsideraUle  elevation  (varying  from  9,222  f«et  to 
1G,5G8  feet)  to  Bat'ting,  the  cross  range  of  the  SiironE:  Mountains  beinjj  passed  by 
the  Kga-Hn^La-Ka  Pass  (I5j753  feet) ;  and  frum  Bat'ang  he  turned  south  and 
south-east  to  Tali-fu^  re-entering  China  by  the  Tsa-Leb-La-Ka  Pass  (15,788  feet). 
The  furthest  point  westwards  on  Til)etan  ground  wan  Kia-Ne-Tyin  (which  is  M 
live  miles  from  Tibet  Pro|vpr,  according  to  the  authnr),  near  which  village  a  ^ 
lar^e  anned  force,  some  hundreds  strong,  was  gathered  to  oppose  any  attempt  to 
rt^ach  Lassa.  From  Tali-fii  be  reached  Bharao  via  Yimg-Chang,  ilouoien,  and 
Manwyne. 

The  scientific  particulars  of  the  author's  journeys  will  be  found  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  R.  G.  S.'  al)ove  referred  to,  which  may  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  i^erBontil  narrative  here  given,  wherein  the  reader  will  find  a  mine  of 
details  upon  the  scenery,  formation,  and  products  of  the  vast  extent  of  country 
traversed,  and  the  social,  political,  and  relipiau&  proclivities  of  its  people. 
Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  historical  matters,  Captain  Gdl  losing  no 
op|>ortunity  of  comjmring  modem  conditions  Avith  the  state  of  events  recorded 
by  Marco  Polo.  His  observatious  also  on  the  status  of  the  French  Missions 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  great  interest. 

Colonel  Yule  prefaces  the  narrative  with  a  valuable  introductory  essay  on 
our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  Eastern  Tibet ;  and  it  ia 
illustrated  by  ten  route  mapa  from  Captain  Gdl's  surveys,  with  &  general  map 
of  the  whole  region,  and  some  plates^ 

IffallesDiL,  Q.  B. — Herat :   the  Granary  and   Garden  of  Central  Asia.     London 
(Alkn)  I  1880,  Bvo.,  1>p.  196,  Index,  map,  price  8f. 

The  author  has  ctdlected  material  from  reliable  sources  bearing  on  the 
geography  and  toix>^rapby  of  the  western  Afghanistan  frontier,  e8j)ecially  as  to 
routes  available  for  military  purposes.    The  argument  of  hia  book  is  that  Herit, 
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thoi^^h  fiD  far  in  advance  of  Kandahar,  is  e!Tt?cttially  protected  from  any  fiank 
tttact  by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country.  The  map  (Stanford:  scale 
100  tnilei  to  the  inch,  and  also  witli  Rnssian  verst  scale)  takes  in  from  the  west 
enrt  of  the  Caspkn  to  Chinese  Tibet,  and  from  Peahiiwur  to  the  Amu  Delta, 

*iaa,  A.  de, — ^Deax  Ana  dans   le  Pays  dea   ]S pices  (lies  de  la  Sonde).     Paris 
(QmUa):  1880, 12ma,  pp.  323.     (Didau :  price  2s.  UdJ) 

Count  de  Pina  (who  gives  no  date),  visited  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Niaa,  the 

ijntereating  portion  of  his  work  rcferrinj;  to  his  stay  m  the  second  of  those 

A  chapter  is  added  on  the  Malaisian  customs  and  Lingua  fmnc^. 

AilERICA, 
ui<5psis  Estadfdtica  de  Chile.     187S-1879,     Santiago  de  Chile  (Imprenta 
\y:  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  31.33,  &  31, 

A  oonciiie  account  in  EngliRh,  Spanish,  and  French,  of  the  geographical 
tioa,  physical  aspect,  industrial  zones,  population, adminktraiion,  &c.,of  the 

cxNuytrj,  vfiih  economic  and  other  statistics  to  date,  and  a  short  historical 

sketcku 

Zesse-Waitegg,  Ernst  von.— Nord*Amerika,  seine  Stadte  iind  Natnrwimder, 
seta  Ljind  uad  stinc  Leuie.  Leipzig  (Weigel) :  4to.,  Bd.  ih  pp.  242,  Bd.  iii. 
pp»  262,  1879,  B*i.  iv,  pp.  82,  1880.    (Asher  :  price  of  the  whole  work,  1/.  5e.) 

The  completion  of  the  work  of  which  the  first  vol.  vras  mentioned  in  onr 
•  PiTDceedings  *  for  1879,  p.  78. 

B.  P.t  &  Collins,  r. — Reports  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  the  location  of 
Xiiilcrooeaaic  Shij>-canala  through  the  Itjthmus  of  Panama,  and  by  the  Valley  of 
t.l>e  River  Kapipi,  by  U:S.  Kaval  Expeditions,  1875,  Washington  (Government 
X^rmtiiig  Office) ;  1879,  4 to.,  pp.  124,  maps  and  sectiona  1-4, 1-9. 

Tills  Official  Report  (44th  Congress,  Ex.  Dec.  No.  75)  contains  the  Journals 
of   Ibe  two  expeditions  referred  to  in  'Geographical  Notea*  sitpm^  with   fuO 

kddaiia  of  the  respective  projects  as  to  mechanical  con  struct  ion,  cost,  &c.  The 
imps  are — of  the  country  between  Aspinwall  and  Panama  (scale  nearly  IJ  mile 
to  the  inch),  and  of  the  Atrato,  Napiii,  and  Doguado  re <:ion,  based  on  SeUridge's 
Mtnrey,  with  added  topography,  in  two  sheets  (scale  600  yarda  to  the  inch)  j 
^roHlca,  sections,  and  other  engineering  diagrams  are  also  given, 

U^ta,  Ramon*— La  Patagonia  Austral  (Oomplemonto  del  *  Viaje  al  pais  de  lo6 
Tchiujlche^ ').  Buenos  Aires  (Libreria  Europea);  1879,  8vo.,  pp,  105,  map, 
illustrations. 

A  continuation  of  the  author^s  work  above  mentioned  (see  *  Proc.  R.  G,  S./ 
l&t%  p»  479),  which  described  his  personal  eKperiences,  this  supplement  being 
devoted  to  a  condensation  of  the  chief  scientific  and  historical  ob'tervations  on 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  announces  a  Geographical  De^jcriptionof 
the  Argentine  Republic  (to  be  &{>ecially  devoted  to  the  Pata;Tonian  portion,  as 
d^med  by  his  Government,  down  to  the  Magallanes  Straiiis),  and  a  Geological 
Siody  of  Southern  Patagonia,  The  present  work,  after  a  summary  of  former 
^xpla^ations  in  that  region,  contains  a  sketch  of  its  general  aspect,  hydrography 
raphy ;  short  accounts  of  the  Chilian  Colony  of  Punta  Arenas,  San 
c.  ;  outlines  of  the  chief  faunistic  and  Iwtanieal  features  (with  some 
ijiue  aeuil),  meteorological  observations,  and  more  eJttended  notes  on  ethno- 
logical subjects, 

A  supplement  to  the  author's  Tehuelche  vocabulary  is  given,  and  the  work 
ooDcludes  with  an  account  of  the  **  Ivitcheu-midden:j "  of  Puerto  Deseatlo  and  of 
fiiat  instruments  and  other  archax^logical  objects  found  on  the  Uio  Ctiico,  &c. 
The  map  gives  a  »kelch  of  the  affluenta  of  that  river^  and  there  are  views  of 
Ilmta  Arenas  (from  a  photograph)  and  the  great  salt  pan  of  San  Julian,  some 
Other  cats  being  devoted  to  anthropological  subjects. 
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ABCTIC. 

Hordenfikioldf  A.  E.^-Sur  k  possibility  de  la  Xavigation  Commerciale  dans  la  Mer 
Giaciale  de  Sibdrie.     Stockbolme  (Norstvdt)  :  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  36,  maps. 

Thifl  tiiinslation  into  French  (by  J.  H.  Kramer)  of  a  memoir  written  on 
board  the  Vcfjn,  dnriDg  her  winter  north  of  Bebring  Strait,  and  submitted  by 
Professor  Nordenskiold  to  H  JL  the  King  of  Sweden,  describes  the  routes  (1)  from 
the  North  Cape  to  theeiuboucbiire  of  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  (2)  between  the  Yenisei 
and  the  Lena,  and  (3)  between  the  Lena  Month  and  Behring  Strait,  wth  a  general 
Tjew  of  the  North-east  passable.  The  exporiencea  of  all  former  travellers  are 
reviewed  in  connection  with  this  subject ;  and  the  anthor  comes  to  the  conclu- 
Biona  (1)  thrit  a  sea  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  Korth 
cx»ist  of  Siberia,  is  capable  of  being;  often  made  in  a  few  weeks  with  proper  steam 
power,  but  that  it  is  scarcely  probable,  judging  from  the  present  knowledge  of 
the  Siberian  i^lacial  ae^^,  that  this  rontc  should,  as  a  whole,  become  of  any  im* 
portant  effect  for  commercial  purposes  ;  (2)  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  utilising  for  commerce  the  sea  road  between  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  and 
Europe  ;  (3)  that  in  all  probability  the  ^»a  route  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena, 
and  between  the  Lena  and  Europe,  can  be  equally  utilised  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ;  but  that  a  journey  to  and  fro  between  the  Lena  and  Europe  cannot  be 
made  in  one  summer ;  and  (4)  that  further  explorations  are  necessary  to  decide 
on  the  j>088ibility  of  commercial  relations  between  the  Lena  and  the  Pacific. 
It  is,  however^  possible  to  introduce  in  steamers  from  the  Pacific  side  heavy 
machinery  and  other  goods  not  conveniently  carried  by  the  usual  methods  of 
communication  by  Iand» 

In  summing  up  the  events  of  his 'own  voyage,  Professor  Nordeoakiold  con- 
siders the  final  stoppage  of  the  Vega  by  ice  on  2bth  September  was  an  accident 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  as  United  States  ships  nave  loimd  a  passage  as 
late  as  ilie  12th  and  22nd  of  October,  and  if  a  rapid  passage  alone  had  been  his 
object,  he  could,  after  being  caught  by  the  ice,  have  reached  clear  water  by 
using  full  steam  |X3wer.  He  also  shows  how  much  time  was  lost  unnecessarily 
in  the  early  part  of  his  expedition. 

GENEEAL. 
CailleatlX»  T. — Pays  Atlantiquea  ddcrits  par   Hom^^re,     IbiSrie,  Gaule,  Brctagne, 
Archipels,  Am^rique.  Th^rie  Nouvelle.^Paria  (Maiaonnettve) :  18T9, 8vo.,  pp.  485, 
{Diilau :  price  6»,) 

LawsOBi  W.— Manual  of  Modem  Geography:  Physical,  Political,  and  CommerciaL 
London  and  Glasgow  (Collins)  ;  1879,  12mo.,  pp.  448,  maps,  woodcuts,  Index^ 
price  3jj.  Qd. 

This  volume  of  Collins's  "  School  Series  '^  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  coloured  maps  contained  in  it,  rendering  reference  to  an  atlas  unnecea* 
sary  for  ordinary  scholastic  purposes, 

Lewis,  E.  W. — Physical  Geography,  A  series  of  facts  and  theories  arranged  uiioa 
the  basis  of  questions  set  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  loca]  EzamiDations. 
London  (Moffatt  and  Paige) :  1880, 12mo.,  pp.  88, 

Wtttstein,  H,^— Die  Strdmungen  des  Festen,  Flussigen  und  Gasformigen,  nnd  ihre 
Bedeutung  fiir  Geologic,  Astronomic,  Klimatologie  und  Meteorologie,  Ziirich 
(WuTBter) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  406,  maps.     {Dulau  :  price  8/r.) 

This  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  primary  causes  of  great  physical 
phenomena  affecting  the  formation,  &c.,  of  the  earth's  surface,  discusses  the 
causation  of  currents  in  sohd,  liquid,  and  atmospheric  materials,  with  the  effect 
upon  them  of  solar  gravitation,  eruptive  forces,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  other 
known  agents.  Tlie  subjects  of  geological  climate  and  oceanic  and  aerial 
currents  receive  special  attentiorL  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  several 
coloured  and  clearly  executed  maps  and  diagrams. 
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NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.s.) 

WORLD. 

B. — ^Verzeichniss  der  Karten  in  Petermann's  Geographischen  Mit- 
thfflangffv.  Zur  Feier  des  25  jahrigen  Bestehens  der  '  Geographischen  Mittheil* 
UDgBB*  sQsamengestellt  von  B.  Hassenstcin  im  Januar  1880.    (JDulau,) 

EUROPE. 

•Artens  and  Co. — Die  Oesterr.  u.  Ungar.  Eisenbahnender  Gegenwart  u.  der 
Zukmift  Soale  1 :  2,310,000,  or  30  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Artaria  & 
Oou,  Vienna  1880.    l5.  6c?.    {Dtdau,) 

^  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  Railway  maps  published  by  Artaria  &  Co.  of 
'* All  the  railways  at  present  in  operation,  under  construction  and 

.  are  clearly  laid  down,  and  lists  are  given  of  those  which  belong  to  the 

distinguished  from  the  lines  of  private  companies. 

floveriiment. — ^Administrativ-BIarte  von  Nieder-Oesterreich.    Heraus- 
▼om  Vereine  fiir  Landeskunde.    Scale  1  :  28,800  or  2*5  inches  to  a 

geqpaphical  mile.     Sheet  10.  Harbach;    15  Geras.    Artaria  &  Co.,  Vienna. 

BMb  sheet  U9(;.    {Dvlau,) 

Specialkarte    der   Oesterreichisch-Ungarischen    Monarchic    im    Masstabe 

1:75,000  der  Katur  (or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch).    1880.    Price  of  each 
ilM0tl0.4<2.    {Duiau.) 

Tlie  following  sheets  of  this  map  are  just  published : — Zone  5,  Column  XIII ; 
ZOM  6,  Column  XVII ;  Zone  7,  Columns  XV,  XVIII,  XXII ;  Zone  8,  Columns 
XVni,  XXII ;  Zone  9,  Columns  XIV,  XVI,  XXI,  XXIV ;  Zone  10,  Columns 
XXni,  XXVI ;  Zone  22,  Column  VIII ;  Zone  23,  Column  VIII. 

Anpt  d'Etat-Kajor. — Carte  de  France  dressed  par  le  Corps  d'£tat-Major  au 
i  :  80/XK>  (or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch) ;  ^ition  zincographique  r6vis<5e. 
X-aT.  L    4«.    {Dulau,) 

This  revise  of  the  map  of  France,  published  at  the  D^pot  de  la  Guerre,  will 
be  ksaed  in  monthly  parts,  each  part  containing  sixteen  quarter  sheets. 

Gbrte  de  France  dressdc  par  le  Corps  d'fitat  Major  au  1 :  80,000  (or  1 
^eognphical  mile  to  an  iuch) ;  Edition  sur  cuivre.  No.  2C1.  Bastia.  45. 
<JMni.} 

de  la  Onerre. — Carte  de  la  France  et  des  pays  voisins  pour  I'^tude  do  la 
^g^pgnphie  physique  et  militaire  par  le  Command.  Niox.  2me  Edition,  revue  et 
«oiDpl6t^  1880.    One  sheet,  printed  in  four  colours.    68.     (Dulau.) 

Louis. — Plan  topographique  de  la  Commune  de  Marseille  ct  des  communes 
enviroonantes,  dress^  et  public  par  L«-  Lan,  Chef  du  bureau  des  Travaux  publics 
li  la  Mairie,  Membre  laur^t  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Geographic  de  Marseille,  1879. 
Soak  1 :  20,000  or  3  *  6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Gv^y6  par  Erhard,  Paris. 
4  sheets. 

This  map,  which  is  published  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Marseilles  (for  the  compilation  of  which  M.  Louis  Lan  received  the 
silver  medal  of  that  Society),  is  a  coloured  lithograph.  The  Communes  belong- 
ing to  the  Arrondissements  of  Mai-seilles  and  Aix  are  distinguished  from  eacn 
other  by  pink  and  green  borders  respectively;  and  the  hill  work  (which  is  very 
effective)  has  the  different  heights  above  sea-level  clearly  indicated  in  figures. 
The  plan  of  the  city  of  Marseilles  itself  is  on  a  suflSciently  large  scale  to  give  a 
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very  good  general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  pnucipa]  buildings,  docks,  raUway 
sUtioDB,  &c.  All  means  of  communication,  including  the  canalu,  are  clearly 
laiil  dowii,  the  namt^s  of  each  bein^  given.  Anyone  w]io  desires  to  become 
better  aoqiuinted  with  the  country  iu  the  ininiediate  neighbourhood  of  Mar- 
seilles, could  scarcely  do  better  than  study  thia  nmp, 

Prussian  General  Staff. ^ — Generaktabfi-Karte  d.  Preussischen  Staatea.  Scale 
1  :  100,000  or  1' 3  geographical  ndlo  to  an  inch.  No,  61,  Bereut;  78,  Bublitz; 
138,   Schloppe;     139,    Schneidemiihl ;    225,    J.    Gottingen;    259,    Eachwege. 

OBDNAKCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
S-incll— County  Maps : — 

England  and  Walss  :  Denbigb^  Noa.  17  and  18,  2t,  Stf.  each.  Sussex,  Koa. 
5  and  63.  2s,  M.  each ;  No.  74,  2*. 

25-incll — Farish  Maps  : — 

EjiGLANP  AND  Wales  :  B  rksbife ;  Tid marsh,  5  sheets  at  2s.  Gt/.,  Area  Book 
Iff.,  toj^ether  13s,  6<i.,  Index  3d.  post  free.  Buck iDgbani shire :  Aylesbury 
(pttrt  oQ»  7  Bhe^ts,  4  at  2«.  6^.,  1  at  4s.,  2  at  5a.,  Area  Book  1«.,  together 
1/,  Bs, ;  Bierton  and  ditto  detached  (part  of),  7  sheeta,  4  at  2*.  6d,  1  at  4^., 
2  at  iijf..  Area  DcK>k  Is.,  to^^ether  1/.  5«, ;  Dinton  (fmrt  of),  8  sheets,  7  at 
2».  6rf,,  lat  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.,  together  U  2*.  6(/. ;  Hartwell  and  ditto 
detached  (part  of),  5  sheetg,  3  at  2s,  6(i.,  1  at  4ir,,  1  at  bs,.  Area  Book  Is., 
together  17*.  6^/, ;  Stone  and  Stoke  Mandeville  detached  (part  of),  7  sheets, 
5  at  2a.  6f?.,  1  at  4s.,  X  at  5^.,  Area  Book  U,,  together  1/.  2$.  Gd, ;  Indices 
3d.  each  post  free.  Cornwall :  Cnry,  9  sheets  at  2s.  (>(£,,  Area  Book  1*.  6<i., 
together  1/,  4^,;  Mullion,  13  sheets  at  2s,  6d.,  Area  Book  2«.,  together 
1^.  14s,  6t/. ;  St.  Eith,  12  sheets  at  2a.  6/^.,  Area  Book  2s.,  to-ether  1/.  12s.  6rf. ; 
Indices  3f/,  each  yxist  fret; ;  Fhilhick,  11  sheets  at  2a.  6t/.,  Area  Book  ls»  6rf., 
together  1/.  f)a,  Derbyshire :  Eden,sor,  10  sheets,  9  at  2s.  M.^  1  at  4s*,  Area 
Book  Is.,  together  1^.  7s,  tj(/,  GlamorgaDshire :  Baglau  and  ditto  detached 
and  Neath  Hundred,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6d,,  in  completion  ;  Cadoxton  juxta 
Neath  and  Neath  Hundred,  8  sheetn  at  2s.  Gd.,  in  completion,  together  1/.; 
Llanaamlet  and  Llanj^yfelach  Hundred,  20  sheets,  13  at  25.  Grf,,  3  at  4«,,  2  at 
5s.,  1  at  7s.,  1  at  13s.,  Area  Book  2s.  Grf.,  together  3/.  17fl. ;  Llandeilo  Taly- 
bont,  17  sheets,  15  at  2s.  6d,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  2j.  Gd,,  together  2/.  8s. ; 
Loughor,  11  sheets,  10  at  2.^.  Gc/.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  2a.,  together  1/,  lis.  6<i. ; 
Penmaen  detached,  3  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,,  Area  Book  ls»,  together  8s.  6<t ; 
Ileynoldston  and  Cefn-j-Bryn,  6  sheets  at  2a,  6^/.,  Area  Book  la.,  together 
16a,;  Swansea  and  Llangylelach  Hundred,  in  19  sheers,  14  at  2a.  Gd,,^2  at 
4s,,  1  at  6a.,  1  at  7s,,  1  at  13fi,,  Area  Book  3a.,  togetiier  3f.  12b.  All  Pariah 
Indices  Sd.  each  post  free* 

Town  Plans -^10' feet  Scale  : — 

England  and  Wales;  Chesterton,  Slaflbrdshiro  (part  of)i  7  sheets^  14«. ; 
Heading,  Berks  (part  of),  9  sheets  at  2s,;  Swansea,  Glamoi^n  (part  oQ, 
10  sheets  at  2s,  Indices  3c/.  each  post  free.  Bedruth,  CornwaB  (part  of), 
7  sheets  at  2a.     Index  3d.  post  free. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  MAPS. 

l-mch  Scale  :— 

Ekglanp,  No,  97  S.E.,  jmoe  3s. 

G-inch  Scale  :— 

England,  Northumberland,  No.  91,  price  6s.    {Stanford,  agmt,} 

ASIA. 
Intelligence  Branch,   QnartermaBter-Generars  Department— Map  of  the 

country  round  Cabul  Surveyed  by  Major  Garden  and  Captain  Paton,  Quarter- 
master- G en eraFs  Department,  in  iho  month  of  August,  1839.  Scale  1 :  72,000 
or  0'8  geographical  mile  to  an  inch. 
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iBtdl^enoe  Branch,  Quartermaster-Oeneral's  Department— Reooimaifisance 
Sketch  of  Kabul  and  its  environa  made  in  1842.  By  Captain  F.  Abbott, 
Beogd  Engineers.  Scale  1 :  16,840  or  4  inches  to  a  mile.  Intelligence  Branch, 
Quartenouister-Generars  Department,  1879. 

The  Sherpur  Cantonments  have  been  added  to  this  map  by  the  Intelligence 
Bkuch  of  the  Quartermaster-General*s  Department 

Petonumn's  '  Oeopraphieche  Kittheilnngen.'— Karte  von  einem  TheU  des 
Sanpo-Flnsses  in  Tibet  aufgenommen  von  N-m-g,  einem  Indier  bei  der  Indischen 
I^Ddesrermessung,  1878.  Scale  1: 1,600,000  or  21*7  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch.  Petermann's  '  Geograpbische  Mittheilungen.'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  2. 
JiMtas  Perthes,  Gotha  1880.     {DiOau,) 

SbIIIi,  Lient  C.  H.  M. — Panorama  of  Kabul  from  camp  Sia  Sung.  Drawn  by 
lientk  C.  H.  M.  Smith,  d.a.q.m.g.,  Kabul,  21st  Oct.  1879.  Photozincographed  at 
tlie  SnTeyor-General's  Office,  Calcutta,  November  1879.  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Sofolhempton,  1880. 

AFRICA. 

Kig|Wit>  Bichard. — Dr.  C.  B.  Klunzinger*s  Routen  um  Qos^ir  in  Aegypten.  Nach 
BMiwa  Anfiiahmen  zusammengestellt  mit  den  Karten  von  E.  Gottberg,  R.  Lepsius 
&  H.  Kiepert  und  der  euglischen  Kiistenkarte  von  Richard  Kiepert  Scale 
1 :  500^000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Dietrich  Reimer,  Berlin,  1879. 
(Dmhm.) 

AMERICA. 

Ctealogical  Snrvey  of  Canada  ^- 

Mapof  part  of  the  East  Coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  a  track-survey  by  Dr.  R. 

BfllL     1877.    Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Geological  Map  of  part  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  by  Hugh  Fletcher,  B.A. 

1879.  Scale  1 :  63,000,  or  1  *  1  inch  to  a  geographical  mile. 
Map  of  Nelson  River  and  the  boat-route  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's 
B^,  from  the  track-surveys  by  Dr.  R.  Bell.  1878.  Scale  1 :  500,000,  or  6*8 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Containing  an  inset  plan  of  the  Mouth  of 
Hayes*  River,  and  Vicinity  of  York  Factory. 
ICap  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  accompany  Dr.  Bell's  Report  for  1878.  Scale 
1:500,000,  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

These  four  maps  accompany  the  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  for  1877-78.  Published  by  Authority  of  Parliament.  Montreal,  1879. 

Petemann's  'Oeographisohe  Kitfheiliingeii.'— Der  Staat  Antioquia  in  Co- 
lomluL  Redudrt  von  den  Originalkarten  von  C.  S.  de  Grieff  und  Yillav^ces,  mit 
ErgiDzungen  v.  R.  B.  White  u.  F.  v.  Shenck.  Scale  1  :  850,000  or  11*5  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.  J.  Perthes,  CK)tha,  1880.  Petermann's  '  Geograpbische 
Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  3.     (Dulau.) 

Surrejor-Oeneral  of  Canada.— Map  of  part  of  the  North- West  Territory,  includ- 
ing ttie  Province  of  Manitoba.  Showing  an  approximate  classification  of  the  Lands. 
Scale  1  :  3,500,000  or  47*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  and  drawn 
by  J.  Johnston,  Chief  Draftsman,  Dominion  Lands  OfEce,  Ottawa,  1st  March, 
1878L    Preliminary  Edition. 

Map  showing  the  Townships  surveyed  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  North- 

West  Territory  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Published  by  order  of  the  Hon.  David 
Mills,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Feb.  15th,  1878.  Scale  1  :  390,000  or  5'2  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.  J.  Johnston,  Chief  Draftsman,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Dominion  Lands  Branch. 
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Wells,  JameB  W,— nanta  Geral  da  Estrada  de  Ferro  d.  Pedro  IL  e  das*  ontnif 
Estrafks  de  Ferm  das  Provincifts  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  S.  Paulo  e  Minaa-Geraos  do 
Imperio  do  Brazil.  Organisada  i>ela  admin istm^ao  da  mesnift  Estrada  de  Ferro  d. 
Pedro  IL  Scale  1  :  1^000,000,  or  13 '6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Angelo  and 
Eobin,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  1879, 

This  ma|>  1ms  been  compiled  hy  Mr*  James  W,  Wells  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  existing  FttUe  of  Railway  communication  in  the  Provincea  of 
Bio  de  JftQeirOjSilo  Paulo,  Minas-Geraesand  adjoining  Provinces.  The  railwajs 
have  been  laid  down  from  the  actual  plans  on  which  they  were  consfcruct^xl,  and 
a  gr^t  part  of  the  map  has  been  reconstructed  from  the  modem  surveys  made 
tinder  the  direction  of  the  Brazilian  Geodeaical  Commission.  In  addition  to  the 
ItailwRys  at  i)re,sent  in  operation,  the  lines  under  construction,  and  proposed, 
arc  given,  aa  well  as  a  Uihh  of  the  distances  from  Riode  Janeiro,  and  heights  of 
each  station  above  the  sea-level.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil^  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
existing  Railway  s^'stem  (which  is  very  clearly  laid  dcwn)  will  he  viewed  with 
interest^  extending  as  it  does  t  j  Porto  de  Sta.  Anna  on  the  Rio  Paranttbyba, 
the  towns  of  Lavras,  St.  Luzia,  Pomba  in  the  Province  of  Minas-Geraea,  and 
St,  EduardOj  in  the  Province  of  Espirito  Santos  wliile  another  proposed  line  j>f 
Railway  crosses  tbe  Province  of  Sfto  Paulo  from  the  present  termini,  to  a  point 
at  the  j miction  of  the  rivers  Parana-panema  and  Pardo*  lu  a  map  enabracing 
BO  large  an  area  of  a  country,  mucli  of  which  has  never  been  surveyed,  soma 
errors  must  occur^  but  as  much  of  the  country  was  personally  known  to 
Mr.  Wells,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a  surveyor,  it  i«  probable 
thttt  this  map  is  (of  its  scale)  the  best  that  has  yet  bf?cn  given  to  the  public,  of 
this  portion  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  as  a  specimen  of  cartography,  does 
great  credit  to  the  ptiblishers,  Messrs.  Angelo  and  Robiuj  of  Riode  Janeiro,  The 
inat>  is  accompanied  hy  a  pamphlet  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  statistical 
ill  form  atioD  with  reference  to  all  the  lines  of  Railway  in  Brazil,  which  are  now 
working,  as  well  as  those  which  are  being  constructed. 


ASIATIC  ARCHIPELAGO. 
Petermaim's  *  GeograpMsclie  Mittlieilimgen.'— OrigiuAlkarte  des  Mittlcv^ 

Sumatra  zur  Ubersicht  der  Wisseuschaftliclieu  Expedition  1877  bis  1879.  Mit 
BenutKung  der  Aufnahmen  von  Schouw  Santvoort,  CorDeli.ssen  und  Makkink 
gezeichnet  von  B.  D.  Veth,  Mitglied  der  Expedition,  Scale  I  1 1,000,000  or  IS'C 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Fetermann'a  *  Gtographische  Mittheilungen,' 
Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  1.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    (Dulau,} 

CHARTS, 

Admiralty* — Cbarts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Bepartmeut,  Admiralty^  isi 
November  and  December  1879. 
No. 
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Australia,  south  ooast :— King  George  Sound  and  Princess 

Royal  harbour.    Price  2s. 
Australia,  west  coast : — Warabro  sound.    Price  Is.  M. 
Africa,    east   coast: — Belagoa  bay   to  Masangzani  bay 

(plans,  Sofala  river,  luhambaue  river).     Price  2«.  Bd. 
Japan,  Tgu  Sima: — Ajiro  bay,  Itsuhara  and  Asu  harbours. 
Price  Is. 
0'28  Africa,    west  coast: — Don  kin  bay    to  Milkbosch  point 

(plans,  Hondeklip  and  Roodewall  bays).     Price  2s.  Sd. 
2*9    South  Atlantic  Ocean:— St.  Helena  Island.     Price  2s.  6d. 
1'9    Jajian: — Aburatani  harbour.    Price  1^. 
0*17  Liu  Kiu  Islands  ;^0o-8(ma  group  (plans,  Naze  harbour  ; 
Oo-sima  strait).     Price  Is,  ij(L 
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K*.       Sbe.  Inches. 

1087      m        =       1'87  Australia,   west  coast: — Hamelin    bay,  Flindens    bay 
Price  U  ed. 
57      m        =       5 '25  India,  West  Coast: — Rajapur  bay  and  Viziadurg  harbour. 
Price  28.  ed, 
m        =      0-281 


QTs  f  ^        I      V.QAlCochin  China,  Tong-King  gulf:  Delta  of  the  Song-Ka, 
I  m        =      1-45 1     Pak-Hoi  anchorage,  Guie-Chau  island.    Price  U  6^/. 


CHARTS  CANCELLED. 

Sk  CknoeUed  by  No. 

^IIKingGeorgesonnd       ..     ..    {   ^Ynd^feS^^JK^    2«9 

647  Inhambane  river \ 

618  San  Sebastian  Cape  to  Masang-  I   New  chart,  Delagoa  bay  to 

zanabay [       Masangzani  bay        ..      ..       648 

64A  Sofala  river  and  bar  ..  ^ 

ITn  8L  Helena  island New  plan,  St.  Helena  island       1771 

261  SiJidwich  bay       

61  Rajapur  bay  and  river  ..      ..I   New  plan,  Rajapur  bay  and 

68  Vi«adroog  or  Geriah  harbour  f       Viziadurg  harbour     ..      ..         57 

ladiaa  Karine  Survey. — Chart  No.  1L5  (a).  Bay  of  Bengal.  Seaface  of  the 
Soonkrbans.  Hutlah  River  to  the  Chittagong  Coast  from  the  latest  Government 
Snnrgrs.  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Gammander  A.  D.  Taylor,  i.n.,  Superintendent  of  Marino  Surveys,  Calcutta, 
Dea  1879.    Price  2«. 

ATLASES. 

Boxtnuifcy  Satoire,  Francisco. — EspaHaGeografica  Historica  Illustrada.  49  sheets 
187«.   Price  6Z.6».    (Dulau.) 

This  Atlas  consists  of  49  sheets  (chromolithograph),  a  separate  sheet  being 
giYen  for  each  Province ;  the  scales  of  the  Maps  vary,  ranging  from  8  to  15 
geographical  miles  to  the  inch.  Each  sheet  contains  coloured:  illustrations  of 
the  oostames  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
Chief  City.  There  are  also  given  copious  geographical  and  historical  notes 
ooBprising  statistics  as  to  the  Climate,  Astronomical  position,  Census  returns, 
Ffaysical  features.  Mineral  and  Vegetable  productions.  Schools,  Colleges,  Roads, 
Railways,  Telegraphs ;  together  with  the  boundaries  of  Judicial  Districts,  and 
a  genend  Historical  sketch  of  each  Province  (or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  that 
portion  of  Spain  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  each  Province)  from  the 
eadiest  times  to  the  present  date.  This  is  the  second  edition  of  this  Atlas ; 
the  maps  are  clear  and  not  overcrowded  with  names,  while  the  letter-press  forms 
a  lery  complete  Gazetteer. 

Spmner,  Dr.  K.  v. — Hand-Atlas  fiir  die  Geschichte  das  Mittelalters  nnd  der 
neucren  Zeit  Dritte  Auflage.  Neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Iheodor  Menke.  Parts 
22  price  3«.  9<i.,  and  23  price  2«.  Price  of  the  Atlas,  complete  in  sheets,  4/.  5«. ; 
dothy  41,  10s.;  half-russia,  4/.  15».    Justus  Perthes,  Got  la,  1879.    {Dulau,) 

The  following  are  the,  con  tents  of  the  22nd  and  23rd  Parts  of  the  New 
Edition  of  Dr.  K.  v.  Spruner*s  Hand- Atlas : — 

22  Liefenmg :— Vorbemerkungen,  Seite  53-56.  (No  24)  Italien  :  No.  IV. 
Mttleres  Italien  1137-1302.  Maassstab  1 : 1,000,000.  Nebenkarten  1)  Crema, 
Mtiland,  sUd-ostlicher  Theil. — 2)  Piacenza,  nordlicher  Theil.  Maassstab 
1 :500,000.  Von  Th.  Menke.  (No.  25.)  Italien :  No.  V.  Italien  1302- 
1389.  Maassstab  1 : 3,700,000.— Nebenkarten :  1)  Italien  1339-1406.— 2) 
Italien  1406-1492.  Maassstab  1 : 3,700,000.-3-6)  Mai>and— Verona— Plorenz 
— Neapel  und  Umgebung.  Mst.  1:74,000.  Von  Th.  Menke.  (No.  39.) 
Deutschland:  No.  IX.  Nordliches  Deutschland:  Friesland,  Sachsen,  Loth- . 
ringen,    Hessen,    Thtiringen    etc.    gegen    Anfang   des  XHL    Jahrhunderts. 


NEW  MAPS. 


Maasastab  1: 2, 000,000.— Nebetikarten:  1)  THer.— 2)  Erfiirt.--3)  Bumiji 
4)  Miinwten — 5)  Koln, — G)  Die  EmsTniindimg  utid  EnUtchung  dcs  Dollart 
luid  1278  sammtlich  im  Mst.  1  i  60,000.     Yon  K.  v.  Spniner,  Roviaion  von 
Lindner.     (No.  40.)     Dentachknd  :  No.  X.     Siidlicbea  Deutschliiud :  Fran! 
Stid-Lotlinngea,   Burgund,  8chwaben,  Bajern  etc.   gegen  Anfang  dea  X 
JfthrhimdertM.     Maassslab   1 : 2,000,000.— Kebenkark-n:  1)   SlammjseHct 
Staiifer.     Mat.  1 :  925,000.-2)  Die  HabBburgischen  Stammlande. 
1 :  200,000—3)   Tlan   vnn  Straasbung,      Maa-ssstab    1 ; 50,000,      Von  K, 
Bpmner,  Revision  von  Th.  Lindner, 

23,  (Schluss-)  Lieferuag : — Titel  und  Inbalts-VerzeicbniBS  znm  Atk 
Register  sen    den  Vorbemerknngen,       (No,   38.)      Deiitscbland :   No. 
Beutscblaml   zur  Zeit  der  Hohenatauren  und  bis  1273.      MsL  l:3,7i 
Von.  K.  V,  Spmner,  Revision  voiu  Th,  Lindner.     (No.  4L)     D^uU. 
No.  XL  Dcutscbland  von  Rndolph  von  llabsbnrg  bis  Maximilian  L  VJ13  h. 
1492.     Mst,  1  :  3,700,000,— Nebcnkartcn  :    1)  Denlflckland  uni  1376,      Msl 
1 ;  10»600,000.— 2)    Das  Reich  Karfs  des  Kulincn.     Mat.  1:0,000,000.-3 
Sclikclit  anf  dem  Marcbfelde  26  Ans,  1278,     Mst.  1 :  370,000.-4)  Schlndi 
bei  Gollheim,  2  Juli  1298.— 5)  Seblacbt  Ixn  Miibidorf,  28  September  1322. 
C)  ScblQcht  bei  Granson,  2  Mirsj  147f;.— 7)  Schlacht  b<^i  Murten,  22  Jnni  U7G 
8)  Schlacbt  bei  Nancj,  5  Jannar  1477.     bamm tiick  Mst.  1  :  185,000.     You  KI 
von  Spruner,  Revision  \'on  Th.  Lindner. 

Lieferung  23  brings  to  its  conclusion  the  third  e<iition  of  Dr,  K.  ▼.  Spnmpr*^ 
Hand-Atlas^  which,  under  thesui^erviHion  of  Dr.  Theodor  Menke,  was  con» ! 
in  1871,  and  which  ha^  therefore  taken  nine  years  to  complete.     To  the  ^i 
of  History  thb  Atlaa  must  prove  invaluable;  fornot  only  are  the  mAij>»  beauii- 
fully  executed,  and  most  carefully  compiled,  but  each  map  bos  it«  explanatori^ 
notea  in  the  letter-press.    The  number  of  roapa  in  the    present  (the   third^^ 
edition,  are  greatly  in  excels  of  those  ^iven  in  the  Bccond  ;  bing  dO  principa 
and  394  inset  maps,  as  against  80  princiiial  and  119  inset  maps.     Th«  AUas  is 
furniehed   with  an   Index;  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  maps  ia  aa 
foHowe :— Europe,  13  principal  and  11  inset  maps,  coumjencing  in  the  middl^^._ 
of  the  fifth  and  ending  in  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  :  IWian  renirjsuk,^  ^ 
7  principal  and  16  inttet  maps,  commencing  in  the  seventh  century       '       ' 
1870;   Italy,  8  principal  and  50  inset  maps:   MeR^vintrian  and  < 
periods,  2  princiiial  and  15  inset  maixar  Germany,  20  principal  ana  vj^  msci 
majjs:  France,  7  principal  and  23  tnset  maps  i  Great  Britain,  5  principal  and 
28  inset  maps:    Scandinavia,  4  princiiml  and  19  inset  inapia;   Sclavonii,  6 
principal  and  44  inset  maps:  Hungary,  3  principal  and  22  inaet  maps:  The 
Urient,  15  principal  and  tJ3  in&et  maps.    Taken  as  a  whole,  thia  Historical  Atlas 
is,  without  doubt,  the  bei*t  that  has  been  published,  and  though  such  an  AtlMJLi    *" 
as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  every  student  of  History,  3'ct,  as  all.HS 
the  explanatory  notes  are  published  in  German  it  ia  more  especially  suited  to  ^i^^ 
those  who  have  at  least  a  partial  knowledge  of  that  langu^e. 

Stieler,  Adoli— Hand-Atlas  ubcr  alio  Theile  der  Erde,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr,       — ^ 
August  Petermann,  Dr»  Hermann  Berghaus  und  Carl  Vogel     Parts  11  and  12. 
Prioe  2#.  each.     Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1879  and  1880.     {Stan/ord,} 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  11th  and  12th  Parts  of  the  ^ew 
Edition  of  Stieler's  Hand-Alhuj  :— 

Part  11  :-*'No.  5  Die  sichtbare  Seite  der  Mondober fliiche.  No.  37,  Frank- 
reich,B1.4.  SiidoBt-Frankreich.  Von  C.  Vogel.  1:1,500,000.  No.  39,  Spani^he 
HiilbinseU     Blatt  1.    Nordwestlicher  Theil     Yon  C.  Vogel.    1 : 1,500,000, 

Part  12 :— No.  13.  Das  Mittelhmdiscbe  Meer  und  Nord-Afrika.  Westliches 
Blatt.  Von  A.  Petermaun.  1  :  7,500,000  .  Nebenkarten :  Die  Maltesischen  Inseln 
1  :  500,000;  Gibraltar,  1  :  150,000.  No.  30,  Italien.  Ubersicht.  Von  A.  Petcr» 
rnann.  1:3,700,000.  Nebenkarten:  Rom  und  die  Campagnal :  500,000;  Turin 
imd  Umgebung  1 ;  500,000 ;  Der  Etna  und  seine  ifmgebuDg  1 :  500,000, 
No.  59.  Nord-  und  Mittel-A^ien,  Ubersicht  dea  RnssiBcheix  Reicbes.  Von  A. 
Petermann.  1  :  20,000,OC:0. 
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Trogress  of  the  East  African  Expedition ;  Mr.  Tliomson's  Report 
on  "his  journey  from  Lake  Nyassa  to  LaJce  Tanganyika. 

s  following  letter  from  Mr.  Thomson,  commanding  the  Society's 
tt  Afirican  Expedition,  was  received,  vi&  Mozambique,  on  the  4th  of 
roh,  and  read  at  the  Evening  Meeting  of  the  8th  : — 

Pambete,  Lake  Tanganyika, 
9th  November,  1879. 

*  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Society's 

edition  at  the  above  place  on  the  5th,  having  reached  the  Lake 

)  on  the  4th. 

Ve  have  met  with  no  accidents  and  few  difficulties,  though  since 

urrival  here  I  have  been  prostrated  by  fever  which  has  rendered 

Qcapable  of  any  work,  much  to  my  disappointment,  as  I  had  hoped 

Ice  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  Livingstonia,  to  send 

.  a  sketch  map  and  an  account  of  my  route.     Mr.  Stewart  arrived 

^e  afternoon  of  the  5th,  and  leaves  to-morrow  morning,  and  as  I  am 

cxoesmvely  weak  from  the  eflFects  of  the  fever,  I  can  only  oflFer  a  very 

meagre  remarks,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  far  ifrom  satisfactory. 

The  country  of  Konde  (misnamed  Uchnngu  by  Elton),  from  which  we 

our  start,  lies  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  occupies 

9p  triangular  indentation  in  the  central  plateau,  the  escarpment  of 

rh,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet,  bounds  it  on  all  sides 

pt  the  east.     Near  the  lake  extends  a  broad  plain  of  wonderful 

lity,  with  a  large  population..   Proceeding  north-west  we  leave  the 

i  and  cross  a  gently  undulating  ground  covered  with   trees,  and 

led  by  the  Jumbaka.    When  we  get  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  we 

r  an  extremely  broken  and  ridgy  country,  forming  excellent  grazing 

,  but  having  few  trees,  and  not  well  suited  for  cultivation. 

?he  country  of  Konde  is  drained  by  three  considerable  rivers, — ^the 

:a«  which  drains  through  the  Ukinga  Mountains  from  near  Mazote's 

[o.  rV*— April,  1880.]  p 
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nigh  Pass;  2nd^  tlie  Jiimbaka,  which  niBB  nearly  paiallel  with  the 
Liifira,  hut  ill  the  Iowgt  grounds;  and  the  Luknvir^^,  which  enters 
Nyassa  south  of  the  Great  Elephant  Marsh.  The  number  of  feeders  of 
this  BtTcaui  dramiog  from  Usafa  in  a  fiinall  simce  is  wonderful-  In  an 
hour  wo  have  crossed  six  streams,  two  of  them  being  of  considerable 
vohime.  The  people  of  Konde  are  all  Wakinga,  having  emigrated  fn^m 
that  mountain  region  owing  to  internal  dissensions.  tJchungn^  as  Mr- 
Stewart  \vill  soon  make  appear,  lies  to  the  south  of  Konde,  The  moat 
westerly  limit  of  Konde  I  place  in  long.  33°  45'  E.,  and  in  lat.  9'  22'. 
From  this  point  the  extremely  steep  faco  of  the  plateau  commences,  and 
we  ascend  from  an  altitude  of  3300  to  6500  feet  in  the  country  of  Nyika* 
llio  lirst  two  stages  take  us  over  highlands  with  an  average  height 
of  about  7000  feet,  forming  good  gmzing  ground,  and  well  wooded  in 
many  parts.  The  highest  point  reached  was  on  the  Munboya  Mountains, 
a  rango  running  about  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  on  ibe  top  of  which  the 
barometer  showed  a  height  of  8180  feet. 

From  these  mountains  the  ground  descends  through  Ixirren  wood* 
land  with  few  fertile  spots  till  long.  32**  45'  is  reached,  whore  the  alti- 
tude is  only  3300  feet.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  Kjika  through  which 
our  route  lay  ia  extremely  broken,  snstaining  a  very  scant  population, 
which  has  a  few  goats  and  in  some  places  cattle*  There  is  very  little 
cultivation.  The  people,  however,  are  a  most  courageous  race,  and 
certainly  tho  most  an-ogant.  There  is,  however,  no  cohefiiou  amongst 
them,  and  each  little  headman  of  a  viUage  has  to  fight  his  ovm  battle 
with  Merere's  raiders  who  constantly  harass  the  countiy.  To  the  west 
Nyika  is  bounded  l>y  the  Chingambo  Mountains,  which  running  north 
and  south,  rise  from  3300  to  5000  feet  with  a  steep  easterly  face,  but 
sloping  gradually  away  to  the  west.  These  mountains  are  in  long. 
32*^  45'  E.,  and  the  lat.  is  about  9°  5\  There  was  hut  one  stream 
desc^rving  the  name  crossed  by  the  Expedition,  the  others  being  mere 
rivulets,  one  or  two  draining  to  the  Lukuviro,  a  few  south,  and  the 
others  north-west  to  Lake  Hikwa. 

Crossing  the  Chingambo  Mountains  we  enter  the  country  of 
Inyamwanga,  a  small  country  reigned  over  by  a  chief  called  Mlila, 
who,  though  he  possesses  few  subjects,  yet  showed  more  of  the  potentate 
than  any  of  the  chiefs  I  have  yet  seen.  The  whole  country  is  covered 
with  trees,  having  only  a  few  grassy  open  spaces.  The  land  slopes. 
graduaOy  west  till  wo  reach  near  the  boundary  stream  Mkaliza,  which 
flows  south  in  about  longitude  32^  20'.  We  here  enter  tho  country  of 
!Mambwe,  which  is  one  of  alternate  grassy  plain  and  wooiled  ridge, 
rising  in  altitude  to  a  height  of  5000  feet  at  the  chief  Kitiml>a's  capital^ 
Muliehuchu.  This  height  is  generaUy  maintained  till  we  reach 
Tanganyika  through  the  hilly  country  of  Ulungu,  which  occupies  a 
narrow  strip  of  couiitrj^  round  the  lake. 

The  northern  part  of  Mambwe  forms  a  gi-eat  watershed  for  streama 
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joining  the  Lofu,  the  Luguvu,  and,  if  our  guides  are  to  be  believed,  a 
considerable  stream  called  the  Wawa  flows  to  Lake  Hikwa.  The  main 
interest,  however,  attaching  to  this  region,  is  the  existence  of  a  huge 
spring  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  Ulungu  and  Uwembe  mountains, 
mrhich  gives  rise  to  both  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Lofu  and  the 
I^ngnvu.  The  latter  we  crossed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  spring, 
and  we  found  it  to  be  about  five  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  broad.  The 
stream  is  here  called  the  Saisa. 

From  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  fi'om  the 
natives  and  mj  own  observation,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  rising 
of  the  lake  is  periodicaL  On  all  hands  I  am  informed  that  as  a  rule  it 
rises  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  during  the  rains,  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  raiafall  so  does  the  water  rise.  Four  years  ago  there  was  an 
excessive  rainfall  which  raised  the  level  of  the  lake  about  10  feet, 
flooding  Pambete,  and  maintaining  its  height  for  a  month,  and  to  this 
day  the  marks  on  the  dead  trees,  now  out  of  reach  of  the  water,  attest 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Trees  standing  out  in  the  water  have  been 
cited  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  '^gradual  rise." 
Bat  an  examination  of  them  shows  that  they  have  attained  their 
present  position  by  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  during  these  periodical 
risings.  Further  observations  along  the  shore  will  help  to  clear  up  the 
question. 

The  long  barometer  filled  by  the  spiral  cord  method  was  set  up  with 
all  the  care  which  Mr.  Stewart  and  myself  could  command,  and  we  had 
the  following  readings : — 

FunbeteTih 27*27.  Thermometer  83* 

8th,  at  12.30  p.m.  27-34.  „           88° 

5       pji.  27-28.  „            85° 

9th         9       AJi.  27-40.  „            82° 

„          1       PJI.  27-34.  „           83° 

„          6       PJi.  27-33.  „           83° 

Four  boiling-point  thermometers  gave  the  following  results  :-^ 

9th,  7  P.M.    No.  15007  gave  207°  •  75 
„    15111    „     207°-70  . 
„              „    17400    „     207° -80 
„             „     8039    „     207° -80 
Thermometer 81°*5 

These  observations  are  mainly  Mr.  Stewart's,  my  fever  making  me 
unfit  for  any  work. 

To-morrow  I  start  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake  northwards, 
till  I  reach  a  good  place  where  I  may  camp  my  men,  and,  taking  about 
thirty,  push  on  for  the  Lukuga  creek,  passing  down  the  river  about 
30  n^es,  then  striking  south  through  the  still  unexplored  region  in. 
that  quarter,  get  back  to  camp  and  march  for  Kilwa,  which  I  hope  to 
reach  within  six  months. 

p  2 
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I  may  add  tliat  my  protractions  liavo  brought  m©  almoflt  right  i 
latittide,  hut  about  ten  milt?B  too  far  west  in  longitude,  taking  Living 
etone's  map  as  correct.* 

J.  THOJfsosr. 

Note  on  Mr^  Tfi<ms<m*i  Mypaomeirkd  OhservationSf  by  Mr.  J.  Coles,  Map  {Turo^OTt  tt^GJ. 

The  meana  of  tb©  heighta  obfaiDctl  from  tbe  barometer  readings,  tetnpettttu 
nml  iMiuliag  poh:itat  taken  Jjy  Mr.  Tbomson,  nre  bb  follows  i — 

Thenieao  result  rtbtaiaed  from  barotoeter  readings  and  tompciiiturcs  is  261 0  feet  uboT 
sea-leveL  Tho  mean  result  obtnined  from  boiling  points  of  tkerraonietcrs  Noe.  IHQ 
and  8039  (corrected  for  Lrrora  by  Kew  Certificates)  is  2618  ftset  above  sea-lcveL 

The  bRrometer  re&ding  for  the  lower  station  (Kta-level),  in  ealculatiDg  the  above,  U_ 
29*9  inches,  and  tbe  tempemturo  used  U  70^  of  Fabrenbeit   Tlieae  tjuantities  have  1 
obtained  from  *  Die  Verbrtituug  der  Warme  auf  der  Oberfliiclie  *ler  Ertle,  von  H.  ' 
Dove*:  *  Grundziigo  der  Mwteorologie,  von  U.  Molin  * ;  nnd  *  Handy  Book  of  Meteorolc^ 
by  Alexander  Bncban.*    The  thermomcteTs  Nos.  15007  an<l  15111  are  not  known  to  lu 
and  aa  they  give  widely  difFertut  rcisults  from  the  other  tw**  thermoiiieterH  (which 
have  cctrrected  tor  the  error  given  in  the  Ivew  Certificates),  it  is  j>robahle  that  they  hav 
some  error,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
results.    Ah  compflred  with  aome  of  the  obeervattotia  taken  by  former  travellers,  tJlu 
result 3  of  Mr,  Thomson's  most  ntarly  coincide  with  those  of  Dr*  Livingstone^  and  diffd 
mofit  from  those  t>f  Mr.  Stanley.     The  fuliowicg  are  the  heighta  (above  aeft-l 
aasigncd  to  Laike  Tanganyika  by  the  followmg  travellers : — 

«,!  (2G10    feet 

^^**^^        \2m8-2  „ 

Livingstone     ..      ..      .«      *.      ..      ..      ..      ,*     2624      ,, 

Ciimcron ..     2710      „ 

BUuley 2756      „ 

Tho  barometer  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thomson  is  one  of  Captain  George*^,  aud  wm 
supplied  k>  the  Ejtpedition  by  thia  Society. 


Pishin  and  the  Routes  hetween  India  and  Candahar. 
By  Major-General  Sir  Michael  A.  Biddulph,  b.a.,  k.cb. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Mcttiug,  February  9th,  1880,) 

Map,  p.  272. 

1,  The  Tallet  of  Pjshin  and  the  Basin  of  the  Loras. 

Iniroduction. — Tho  student  of  the  physical  aspect  of  countries 
understand  with  what  delight  and  enthuBiasin  wo  found  ourselves  at 
Quctta  early  in  November  1878,  on  the  far  side  of  that  screen  of  moun- 
tains which  had  of  late  years  been  known  only  to  a  few.  We  had  a 
tafcito  for  geographical  studies,  and  movement  and  exploration  were, 
haixpilyi  in  tho  direct  path  of  duty.  Our  reading,  and  our  experienoe 
of  many  mountain  lands,  had  not  prepared  us  for  features  bo  novel  and 

*  We  have  received  the  following  later  news  of  Mr.  Thomaon,  l>y  tt»legram  from 
Dr.  Kirk: — "Zonzibnr,  March  1st.  ThoKison  left  Ujiji  bixteenth  Jununry,  Retunia  by 
Uguha,  Uhehe.  Expected  Kilwaj  June,  Lukuga  now  a  torrent*  Lake  fallen  eaght 
feet;' 
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80  singular  as  those  which  met  us  at  the  outset.  Before  proceeding 
to  describe  our  explorations,  we  must,  at  the  risk  of  having  to  repeat 
'wbat  others  have  before  depicted,  dwell  on  some  forms  which  are 
constantly  recurring,  and  go  far  to  make  up  every  South  Afghan 
landscape. 

To  give  exact  ideas  of  scenery,  it  is  often  Ulnstrative  to  describe  by 
contrast.  Thus  we  may  observe  that  neither  in  Norway,  nor  in  the 
Alps,  nor  in  the  outer  Himalaya  do  we  find  anything  at  all  approaching 
the  vast  plains  and  huge  sterile  skirts  or  glacis  of  the  mountains,  which 
are  the  marked  feature  in  Southern  and  Western  Afghanistan. 

In  all  European  systems  the  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  either 

Y-shaped  or  formed  like  the  letter  TJ.     The  former  character  is  most 

frequent  in  the  outer  Himalaya,  and  where  the  ranges  of  mountains  have 

for  countless  ages  been  subject  to  the  furrowing  of  an  abundant  rainfall. 

The  U-shaped  valleys  are  often  those  covered  for  a  great  portion  of  the 

year  by  snow.      Plains  are,  however,  the  leading  feature  in  the  country 

we  were  exploring,  while  valleys  and  glens  characterise  the  systems 

referred  to  with  which  we  were  familiar. 

It  was  on  emerging  from  the  Bolan  Pass  that  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  this  new  scenery.  For  ourselves,  while  disappointed  at 
finding  a  want  of  clothing  to  the  country  and  some  absence  of  picturesque 
beauty,  we  felt  that  here  at  all  events  our  cavalry  could  act  as  our  watch 
and  guard.  We  found  we  had  liberty  to  move  and  ability  to  see  far  and 
iride.  To  the  horseman,  these  wide  open  sweeps  of  country  were 
everything,  to  the  footman  they  presented  many  a  dreary  mile  of  march. 


Fig.  1.— plain  of  dasht-i-bedaulat. 

The  section  hero  given  fairly  represents  that  of  the  vale  which  lies 

l>el;xveen  the  mountain  of  Murdar  and  Chiltan  as  seen  from  the  point 

looting  towards  Sir-i-ab,  where  the  road  commences  to  rise  from  the 

I^atslit-i-Bedaulat,  and  takes  to  the  skirt  of  Murdar.     On  this  glacis  the 

Toa<d  lies  for  15  miles  all  the  way  to  Quetta.     Such  skirts,  composed 

xaore  or  less  of  minute  debris  of  the  mountain  slope,  lie  at  slight  angles  of 

from  5°  to  12^  with  the  horizon.     The  composition  and  pose  of  these 

imifonn  masses  do  not  favour  the  flow  of  water  on  the  surface.     The 

spnngs  emanating  from  the  mountain  find  a  passage  through  the  soil, 

au^  are  only  apparent  a  long  way  down,  near  the  termination  of  the 

slope,  or  in  the  alluvium  of  the  lower  levels  of  the  plain.     Water 

lioiwever  is  to  be  found,  and  with  a  rare  skill,  the  Afghan  knows  how 
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to  nurse  and  lead  the  precioiis  fluid  in  the  Jcarez,  or  tindergroiind 
channel,  and  apply  it  to  fertiliBe  thoae  portiona  of  the  plain  which  are 
gnited  for  cultivation,  and  which  otherwiso  would  remain  sterile. 

Another  peculiarity  which  should  l>e  noticed  before  we  proceed,  is  the 
ahmpt  character  of  the  mouiitaina  and  the  opposition  of  their  outlines 
to  those  of  the  plains.  The  lines  do  not  run  with  grace  one  into 
the  other.  There  is  a  weird  eeverity  of  forro.  Eidges  projecting  boldly 
into  the  plainB,  like  headlands  on  a  aea  coast,  and  the  bareness  of  the 
plains,  suggest  the  idea.  This  character  is  extended  even  to  the  occiir- 
rence  of  isolated  portions  of  mountains,  which  look  like  islands  in 
the  sea. 

Whence  conies  this  abruptness  of  the  mountain  and  strange  uniform 
pose  of  the  vast  skirt  at  its  base?  How  has  this  enormous  mass  of 
debris  been  spread  out  ?  Why  do  we  not  find  remains  of  such  formations 
elsewhere  ?  Is  their  preservation  here  due  to  the  slight  rainfall  ?  Such 
were  the  queries  which  occurred  to  ns  as  we  journeyed — ^ points  which  we 
hope  will  bo  discussed  by  our  more  instructed  follow-students  of  physical 
geography. 

^Ve  have  to  note  here  that  the  map  furnished  for  our  guidance  at 
the  commencement  of  our  operations  was  that  of  Baluchistan,  compiled 
in  1 876,  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor- General,  Calcutta.  There  was  also 
a  map  of  Afghanistan,  from  the  same  source ;  both  were  very  defective, 
showing  that  there  was  much  to  explore,  and  many  errors  to  correct ; 
both  these  maps  were  afterwards  printed  on  cloth  and  distributed  to  the 
army.  Major  Wilson's  more  complete  map  reached  ub  only  when  we 
arrived  at  Candahar.  In  the  first  stage  of  our  proceedings  we  were  not  J 
attended  by  ufiScers  of  the  Survey  Department^  and  our  staflT  was  so ! 
limited  in  numl>er,  and  so  completely  occupied  by  multifarious  duties^ 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  of  our  explorations  properly  recorded 
and  put  togother.  Every  officer  was  thoroughly  employed  on  the 
most  pressing  duties,  and  we  were  constantly  on  the  move.  Our 
first  essays  wero,  therefore,  made  nnder  great  disadvantages  in  this 
manner. 

Colonel  J.  Browne,  ii.E.,  whom  we  foimd  at  Quetta,  with  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  bad  prepared  all  the  leading  points  of  the 
Shalkot  EangoB,  such  as  Chiltiln,  Murdar,  Musallugh,  and  Takatu»  and 
with  these  plotted  and  taken  into  the  field  our  officers   found   their 
positions  by  cross  bearings  with  the  prismatic  compass,  and  the  work  of 
the  several  reconnaissances  performed  by  Colonel  Browne  and  Captains 
Hanna,  Showers,  and  Harvey,  and  Lieutenant  Smith,  was  compiled  and 
plotted  by  Captain  Hanna  on  our  halting  at  the  foot  of  the  Khojak. ' 
This  map  of  Pishin  has  considerable  correctness  as  to  the  position  of  the 
villages  and  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  plains,  but  it  gives  but  very  j 
imperfect  impressions   of  the    mountain  ranges.      It   was   printed   at^ 
Lahore,  and  was  returned  for  our  use  in  January,  and  it  formed  then  a 
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valuable  guide    in  the    operations  preparatory  to  the  return  marcli 
through  the  Eakar  country.* 

As  we  came  to  understand  the  Pishin  country  more  perfectly,  we 
used  to  liken  the  whole  basin,  including  the  Shalkot  Loras — all  its 
streams  are  Loras — to  some  mollusc  or  sea-monster.  The  body  might 
bo  represented  by  the  wide  plains  from  Haikalzai  to  Gulistan  Eai-ez 
in  one  direction,  and  from  Alizai  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gazarband 
in  another.  The  arms  would  be  the  two  branches  of  the  Shalkot  Lora, 
the  Kakar  Lora,  the  Surkhab,  with  two  streams  feeding  it,  and  the  Bar- 
«hor  Lora.  The  feelers  might  be  represented  by  the  Earatu,  Ehojak, 
•and  Gulistan  (Ghwaja)  Nullas.  Such  are  the  many  arms  of  the  basin  we 
hare  to  describe. 

Framework  or  Boundaries. — The  framework  of  the  plains  of  the  basin 
-of  the  Lora  is  grafted  on  to  a  spur  of  the  Safaid-Eoh,  which  is  itself  an 
ofbhoot  of  the  Hindu  Eush.  This  spur  has  been  styled  the  Western 
Suliman,  and  traced  as  a  continuous  marked  feature.  We  apprehend 
that  as  we  come  to  know  more  of  the  features  in  the  unexplored  space  to 
the  south-east  of  Lake  Abistada  we  shall  find  that  our  old  maps  must 
nndergo  considerable  modifications.  With  regard  to  this  northern 
portion  of  the  range,  we  have  ourselves  no  information,  but  with  that 
X>art  of  it  which  is  represented  as  culminating  in  Toba  Peak  we  have 
«ome  perfectly  accurate  details,  which  we  think  will  be  found  to  be 
remarkably  interesting.! 

Eastern  Boundary. — During  the  reconnaissance  which  was  made  to 
prepare  for  the  movement  into  Pishin,  it  was  observed  that  the  plains  of 
Xujlak  (Ehushlak)  extended,  as  a  gradually  rising  vale,  far  away  to  the 
north-east,  along  the  western  flank  of  the  Takatu  Mountain  and  its 
•continuations.  There  was  no  trace  of  such  a  formation  in  the  maps,  and 
-we  were  informed  that  no  European  had  ever  visited  those  parts.  As 
430on  therefore  as  possession  had  been  taken  of  the  centre  of  the  province, 
a  reconnaissance,  under  the  direction  of  the  General,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Browne,  was  set  in  motion. 

The  point  made  for  was  Gwal,  which,  resting  on  the  slope  of  the 
-Jhur  Bange  in  an  open  vale,  lies  at  the  exit  of  the  old  caravan  road 
through  the  Sagarband  defile.  The  range  of  mountains  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  vale  seemed  continuous,  and  the  cleft  of  the  defile  was 
hardly  perceptible. 

*  The  map  aocompanylDg  this  paper  has  been  constrncted  from  the  aboye  and  the 
jreoovmaisBanoe  sheet  cxecated  by  Captain  Holdich,  ile.  (which  is  a  valuable  and  per- 
fectly correct  addition  to  the  geograpliy  of  this  hitherto  unexplored  region),  collated 
with  Major  Wilson's  map  of  Afghanistan  for  the  Shalkot  district  and  the  country  about 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Shorud  Lora  and  the  Bolan  Pass.  Captains  Heaviside  and 
Holdich,  B^  of  the  Survey  Department,  were  attached  to  General  Biddulph's  column 
for  survey  operations  on  the  march  through  Boroi  to  the  Derajat.  Captain  Heaviside 
was  deputed  to  carry  out  the  astronomical  observations,  and  Captain  Holdich  the  topo- 
graphy.— Ed. 

t  Major  Wilson  leaves  out  the  range  altogether. 
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It  was  the  custom  in  the  moTemont  of  our  reconiioitTiiig  columns  to 
give  no  due  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  might  move,  and  to  this 
we  owe  in  great  part  an  ahjsenco  fi-om  molestation.  Thus  the  exploration 
of  the  Sagarhand  defile  was  at  once  commenced  while  we  were  on  tho 
march  to  take  up  a  position  at  Gwah  At  about  a  mile  from  the  opening, 
a  ruined  tower  marks  the  importance  which  the  point  of  entry  and  exit 
pOBaesjsed  in  the  olden  time.  The  Kakar  Lora  issues  from  the  cleft  a 
bright,  clear  little  stream,  and  for  a  mile  or  so  wo  cross  and  recross  it^ 
and  cut  off  the  windinge>  and  then  emerge  in  a  more  open  country.  Wo 
here  leave  the  running  water  which  comes  from  the  south  from  tlio 
direction  of  tlie  Sura  Khi^n^illa  Pass,  and  tlien  follow  up  tho  bed  of  a  dry 
affluent  of  the  Kakar  Lora,  and  at  about  the  sixth  mile,  in  a  dii-ect  line, 
from  Gwal,  we  reach  a  second  portal^  called  Gurkhai,  Aminii  the  Malik 
of  Gwal,  is  in  attendance  to  give  ua  information  as  to  the  localities, 
and  this  ho  does  voiy  intelligently. 


Fig,  2. — valley  leading  n.e.  to  itrLASEm  skobaie. 

From  tho  height  to  the  south  side  of  the  Gnrkhai  gap  we  make  out 
that  wo  are  in  a  country  of  a  very  broken  character,  of  minor  elevations, 
with  the  main  range  behind  us,  and  Takatu  end  on  and  sOTored  from  it 
by  the  Kukar  Lora;  this  bold  promontory  now  appearing  as  an  isolated 
and  grand  mass  of  a  conical  form. 

Takatu  we  find  to  be  joined  on  to  Zarghun  and  Murdar  by  a  low  ridge 
(Fig.  3)  in  which  occur  two  depressions,  which  are  in  order  the  Sura 
Khwulla  and  ITunna  passes.  Here,  in  the  first  pass,  is  the  water-parting  of 
the  Shalkot  water  and  that  of  tho  Kakar  Lora  we  had  latidy  followed. 
In  tho  Tliinna  gap  the  waters  flow  on  one  side  back  to  the  Shalkot  Lora» 
and  on  tlie  other  towards  Sibi,  We  were  approaching  a  country  rich  in 
water-partings.  In  front  and  to  the  north-east  there  was  a  sea  of  hum- 
mocks of  a  strange  and  confused  configuration,  presenting  ronnded 
snrf&oes  of  bare  earth  and  clays  of  various  colours.  It  was  late,  but  wo 
made  out  the  valley  Btretchiiig  towards  Borai,  winding  to  the  north-east, 
and  returned  to  oiu'  camp  at  G^^'aL 
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From  Giirkhai  wo  resumed  our  interesting  and  neceBsaiy  explorations 
the  following  day,  and  readied  the  UBhmngbzai  ridge  after  folloifring  up 
the  nulla  to  its  head,  passing  through  the  strange  hummocky  ground 
noticed  the  day  Ix^fore.  The  Ushniughzai  is  a  low  ridge  running  north- 
east and  sonth^'^vest,  of  easy  outline  and  soil,  and  offering  no  groat  obstacle 
to  a  road.  Here  we  reach  the  point  where  waters  flow  back  to  Pishin  and 
on  to  Sibi,  we  are  therefore  on  the  crest  of  the  si>iir  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Pishin.  Strange  to  «ay  we  have  passed  through  the  line  of 
the  greater  elevations,  and  though  we  are  in  the  presence  of  high  |x>intfi 
and  ridges  they  are  detached,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  their 
diBpasition. 

Direct  to  the  eastward,  across  a  plain  called  Erahiman,  a  beautiful 
mountain  mass  rises,  which  is  cleft  diagonally  to  its  very  base,  and  called 
Tsaroo  Tnngi  (Fig.  7).  The  combined  sti-eam  of  drainage  takes  its  way 
towards  Sibi  through  the  cleft,  which  abo  gives  jiassago  to  a  track  said  to 
be  passable  for  camels.  To  the  north-east  we  noticed  a  high  ridge,  which 
wo  afterwards  made  out  to  be  lilazwah,  and  along  its  southern  flank  the 
valley  passes,  which  we  were  informed  gave  a  perfectly  travers^ible  road 
towards  Smalan,  Borai,  Tal,  and  Chotiali,  through  ilulazini  Skobaie 
(Fig.  2).  Wo  noted  that  the  country  skirting  the  Brahiraan  Plain  trend- 
ing to  the  north-east  was  opeti  and  easy  to  traverse,  so  wo  made  a  push 
to  reach  a  more  distn.nt  point  of  observation.  A  gallop  of  four  miles 
brought  UB  Buddonly  in  full  view  of  the  village  of  Ahmedun,  the  head- 
quarters of  Malik  Fyzti  and  of  the  Panizai  Kakara  (Fig.  fi). 

Having  come  upon  the  village  unexpectedly  to  the  inhahltaDts  and  to 
ourselves,  we  halted,  and  opened  communications  through  the  good  offices 
of  our  guide  Amira,  who  is  a  Kakar.  After  some  difSciilty  and  delaj', 
the  villagers  were  induced  to  couic  out  and  talk  with  us,  and  tvc  were 
able  to  remove  any  hostile  feelings,  if  such  had  existed.  So  far,  we 
bad  met  with  no  inhabitants,  and  the  country  had  a  look  of  extreme 
desolation.  The  village  of  Ahmedun,  disposed  07i  a  low  ridge  above  a 
little  stream,  to  which  %ve  aftenvardB  approached,  had  an  air  of  comfort 
and  relief.  Orchards  and  plots  of  cultivation  mixed  with  the  houses,  and 
the  lieetliiig  cbffs  which  overhung  the  village,  and  the  grand  outline  of 
hiUs  of  rich  colour,  compoficd  a  picturest^ue  scene  which  we  shall  long 
remember.  Our  inrpiiries  confirmed  what  Amira  and  others  had  de- 
scribed, and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  find  that  the  veracity  of 
our  guides  and  instructors  in  Eakar  geogi*aphy  could  be  depended  on. 
It  was  sunset,  and,  well  satisfied  with  onr  day^s  work,  we  withiirew 
peaceablyj  to  make  18  miles  of  intricate  road  hack  to  om*  camp,  which  wo 
reached  long  after  night  had  closed  on  us, 

Subseriuently,  Colonel  Browne  revisited  Ahmedun,  and  was  attended 
by  Captain  lloldich,  e.e.,  who  thus  bad  an  opportunity  of  laying  down 
witli  more  accuracy  the  topography  of  which  we  were  able  only  to  make 
hasty  notes. 
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Ha%'iiig  tliiiB  made  an  important  step  towards  the  exploratioB  of  the 
old  kafila  route,  and,  aa  it  were,  opened  the  door  of  the  Kakar  countiyj 
we  pui-sued  our  way  along  tho  border  to  tlie  uortli-eastj  making  for  the 
villages  of  Khanizai  (Kanozai)  and  Balozai. 

The  great  features  of  the  continiiouB  range  on  our  right,  to  the  eostl 
of  our  track,  and  of  coDstantly  ascciKling  open  plain,  wore  still  prominent,  J 
The  left  of  tlie  vale  we  fonnd  was  bonnded  l^j  the  Jhur  Range,  a  featiiroj 
of  njinor  magnitude,  and  of  6oft  outline.    The  eastern  line  of  hills,  nortii  j 
of  Takatn,  takes  the  names  of  Mulla  and  Barai,  and  there  is  a  peak  I 
called  Surana.     A  little  to  the  north  uf  Zarghun  Karez,  we  insensibly^  j 
reached  the  water-parting  between  larauchea  of  the  Kakar  Lora  and  tho 
Surkhab,  but  at  this  season  there  was  no  running  wati^r  in  the  bed  . 
of  the  stream,  thongli  the  village  lands  find  suffieient  for  irrigatioti  i 
from  kareitca.      Soon  after   passing  Zarghun  Karez,   the  Jhur    Range 
sinks  into  tho   plain,  and  at   its  termination  we   find  the  village    ofi 
Khanizai  situated  in  tho  midst  of  a  wide  plain.   The  plain  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  and,  strc telling  for  many  miles  to 
the  north  east,  ttsrminates  imder  a  fine  mountain,  which  we  afterward* 
ascertained  to  be  tho  Kand  Peak.     Under  the  peak,  and  to  the  south  of  1 
it,  theie  is  a  low  and  open  pass,  and  this,  wo  are  informed,  leads  direct 
into  Zhob. 

Duo  east  of  Khanizai  there  is  an  opening  in  the  range,  and  at  some 
distance  within  the  outlying  ridges  a  commanding  peak  rises,  which  is 
described  to  us  as  Surghwand.  This  opening  in  the  hills,  we  arc  told, 
leads  direct  to  Eorai,  Tal,  and  Chotiali. 

We  observe  that  from  the  Kand  Peak  a  spnr  springs,  which  ninning 
direct  towards  Pishin,  there  terminates  in  a  peak  %vhieh  is  named  Shor- 
gandai,  the  spur  itself  Ix^ing  called  the  Timurk  Range,  The  Bahizai- 
Khanizai  Plain,  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  Surkhab,  extends  to 
the  south-west,  following  the  course  of  this  stream  between  the  Jhur 
and  tShorgandai  hills,  and  it  thus  furms  a  continuation  uf  a  fair  highway 
of  plains  in  a  great  loop  running  along  tho  whole  Kakar  border  of  the 
province  of  Pi  shin. 

These  features,  hastily  observ^ed,  we  were  able  to  understand  im- 
perfectly, but  tho  expedition  on  which  we  wero  engaged  could  not 
be  prolonged  to  enable  us  to  pursue  our  investigations  and  complete 
our  topography,  AVe  wished  much  at  that  time  to  look  into  Zhob 
and  Burai,  and  actually  visit  the  water-parting  from  the  great  spur 
of  the  Safaid'Kiih,  to  the  Indus  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tho  Sistan  Desen 
on  the  other.  We  halted  at  Khanizai  one  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  tho  column  was  directed  over  the  Sural  3Iugzaie  Piiss  towards 
Kila  Kluishdil  Khan-  Before  we  left,  Colonel  Browne,  having  lost 
sight  of  Chiltau,  calculated  a  base  between  two  hills  by  timing  the 
report  of  guns,  and  thus  gave  a  new  support  to  our  topography. 

It  was  not  at  that  time  likely  that  cither  Colonel  Browne  or  any  of 
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xtB  woTiH  revisit  these  parts,  and  we  left  the  work  of  diacovery  inoom- 
pU»tc  with  much  regret. 

An  idea  of  the  scenery  and  physical  character  of  the  country  so  far 
unfler  deBcription  may  bo  obtained  from  the  accompanying  Sketches, 
Figs,  4  and  5.  Sketch  No,  4  exhibits  the  length  of  plain  along  tho  Kakar 
Itorder,  looking  boek  towards  Kujlak — the  reverse  of  that  view  which 
Attracted  our  notice  at  the  cx>mmencement  of  the  expedition,  llio 
fRiperiority  of  Mount  Takatii  is  here  very  prominently  shown,  niul 
it  rightly  asserts  itself;  for  in  even,-  position  it  forms  a  striking  and 
beatitifol  object  in  the  Pish  in  landscape.  In  Sketch  5  wo  view  the 
opening  in  the  range  towards  Borai,  and  become  acquainted  with  Surgh- 
wuid,  li  peak  which  will  in  future  enter  into  our  gi-'ographical  descrip- 
tionB.  The  inllage  of  Khanizai  stiinds  in  a  well -watered  portion  of  the 
great  plain,  which  produces  all  the  ordinarj^  grains  in  fair  abund^AUce — 
more  than  sufficient,  as  we  fortunately  found,  for  the  inhabitants  and 
for  oar  troops. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  enter  into  minute  descriptions  of 
inhabitants  or  of  produce,  but  to  consider  specially  the  physical  aspect 
and  the  foamework  of  the  country.     To  enable  us,  therefore,  to  complete 
th©  eastern  border,  we  shall  now  leave  the  track  of  the  reconnoitring  ex- 
pedition so  far  followed,  and  pass  on  to  a  time  four  months  later,  and  note 
the  discoveries  made  on  the  return  march  of  the  ccdumns  towards  India. 
For  this  operation,  under  sanction  of  Government,  the  arrangements 
^with  the  tribes  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  were  made  by  Major,  now 
^ir  Robert,  Sandiman,  kx.s.i.,  and  our  columns  were  halted  for  organisa- 
tion at  Balozai  in  the  admirable  position  afforded  by  the  great  plain 
there.    We  ourselves  reached  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  March, 
after  a  somewhat  forced  march  from  the  Ilelmund. 

Siraultane<:>nsly  with  the  entr^'  into  Kakar  country,  it  was  considered 
advisable,  as  a  military  measure  of  precaution,  to  reconnoitre  to  the 
right  as  far  as  Ahmedun,  and  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  Zhob  border. 

The  expedition  to  Ahmedun  was  entrusted  to  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Browne,  and  we  accomjmnied  the  reconnaissance  towards  Zhob. 
This  reconnaissance,  which  was  made  on  the  23rd  Marrh,  was  supported 
eighty  rifles  of  the  1st  Goorkhas  and  eighty  sabres  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
mider  command  of  Captain  Langtree.  The  expedition  was  accompanied 
by  Oaptain  Heavisidc,  r.e,,  \rho  superintended  the  running  a  traverse 
by  a  native  snrveyor.  Cpatain  Wylie  attended  as  political  officer,  and  a 
native  of  Balozai  acted  as  guide. 

AVe  found  the  plain  through  which  the  western  branch  of  the  Surkhab 
flowed  extending  to  the  north-east,  perfectly  o|ien,  fur  seven  miles,  with 
a  gradual  ascent ;  the  vale  then  narrowed,  being  enclosed  between  low 
bills*  For  two  miles  the  track  led  up  the  iKjd  of  the  stream,  which  found 
itn  way  through  a  defile  of  low  cliffs  and  rounded  hills  of  soft  strata.  At 
mbdoi  the  ninth  mile  we  emerged  upon  a  wide  plateau,  sancer*shaped  as 
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regards  its  cross-section,  and  extending  longitudinally  with  a  gradual 
rise  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     Wo  hero  find  ourselves  abreast  of  th© j 
village  of  Tlarai,  which,  nestled  in  fruit-trees,  lies  on  the  slopes  of  a  limb] 
of  the  Kand  Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  left  of  the  pass.     We  are  some  I 
distance  yet  from  tho  water-parting  which  we  wish  to  reach.     As  it 
was  late  at  starting,  and  the  distance  eooBidcrahlc,  we  left  tho  infantry 
on  the  plateau  at  the  tenth  mile,  while  we  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry  for 
further  explomtion.    Buring  this  time  the  native  surveyor  was  running 
his  traverse  with  the  piano  table* 

Wo  rode  for  six  miles  over  the  very  open,  gradually  rising  plain  (Fig.O), 
and  reached  the  village  of  Mchtarzai.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village,  never 
before  visited  by  any  Europeans,  turned  out  peaceably  to  oommiinicate 
with  us,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation.  We  were  informed  that  they 
and  all  the  people  of  the  plateau  were  independent,  not  having  ever  been 
under  tho  rule  of  the  Amirs  of  Kabul,  and  that  they  hold  only  a  slight 
allegiance  to  Shah  Jehan,  tho  Zhob  chief,  though  they  bolong  to  the 
family  of  the  Kaltars*  • 


•PUm  OF  TKC   RIOQi 
•OilHOIHA  ZHOI  OM  THB  NORTH, 


■  PURl  OF  THE  lltDOE 
DIVIOINQ  fiORAt    FHOM   iHOt, 


«—  MEHTARZAI  i  MItE. 

Fig.  6.— view  lcjokiko  e,  by  x.  i>own  the  zkob  valixy  feom  the  w  ateh-pauttsg 

OP  nSHIX  AND  ZHOB. 

From  our  point  of  view  on  tho  skirt  of  the  Kand  Peak  itself  (Fig,  0) 
we  saw  the  spurs  which,  springing  from  the  great  parent  spur,  terminate 
on  tho  Zhob  Valley  and  form  a  long  perspective,  bounding  it  on  the 
north.  We  obser%^ed  on  the  right  the  commencement  of  the  spurs  which 
project  from  the  ridge,  which  we  afterwards  made  out  divided  Borai 
from  Zhob.  Tho  fairway  down  tho  valley  and  tho  first  plains  were 
visible,  the  direction  of  the  valley  Ij^ing  15^  north  of  east* 

The  water-parting  was  somcwhero  abreast  of  the  village  in  the 
centre  of  the  saucer-shaped  plateau,  which,  by  a  uniform  and  easy  slope, 
such  as  that  by  which  wo  had  gained  the  snmmit,  descended  towards 
Zhob,  Our  calculations  gave  tho  elevation  of  Balozai  to  be  6392  feot 
above  tho  sea,  and  that  of  tho  Mehtarzai  Kotal  to  be  7139,  the  rise  was 
therefore  about  750  feet  in  a  distance  of  15  miles*  The  natives  call 
the  water-parting  Sarah  Bnzzah,  and  tho  whole  plateau  is  named  Kahan ; 
in  width  it  is  about  five  to  six  miles,  and  the  length  may  be  12  miles. 
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V  Onltivation.     The  few  villages  we  saw  were  surrounded  by  orchards,  but 

■  tiere  is  a  lack  of  trees  elsewhere,  though  there  is  a  sparse  growth  of 

T  ^laases  and  shrubs. 

F  land  Peak  was  ascertained  by  our  survey  officers  to  be  in  latitude 

Sqo   48',  and  longitude  67°  29',  therefore,  65  miles  south-west  of  its 

A^i^k^tion  on  the  old  maps ;  the  spur  of  the  Safaid-Eoh  (by  whatever  name 

^^     may  eventually  call  it)  consequently  has  a  more  westerly  direction 

^^'g^ji  has  hitherto  been  represented,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 

*T^r^lifTi     Kand  Peak  we  had  seen  snow-clad,  and  forming  a  commanding 

1^^'^^'int  as  we  marched  along  the  Daman  road,  coming  from  Candahar. 

;^*-^9fc-  we  opened  the  Barshor  Valley  it  came  well  into  view,  and  asserted 

^*  ^  fc  ilf  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  the  ranges  which  form  the  boundaries 

^■^^    the  Piahin  plains. 

The  physical  character  of  this  pass,  its  comparatively  low  elevation, 

10  easy  gradients  leading  to  it,  and  the  cultivated,  open  nature  of  the 

ikbitable  plateau,  mark  it  as  a  way  of  communication  between  two  great 

sms  of  populous  plains,  which  must  in  the  future  come  into  use,  and 

re  are  sure  to  hear  of  it  again.     This  exploration  defined  the  extent  of 

le  Piahin  basin  in  this  direction. 

These    reconnaissances    completed,  and    all    being   in    order,    the 

ond  column,  under  command  of  Colonel  E.  Sale  Hill,  1st  Goorkhas, 

on  the  24th  March  put  in  movement,  and  the  General  and  staff 

zxnarched  with  this  body.     The  first  column,  under  command  of  Major 

TF.  S.  Keene,  1st  Punjab  Native  Infantry,  and  under  the  guidance  of 

3Iajor   Sandiman,  was  already  several   days  in  advance  in  the  Borai 

Talley.     The  third  column,  under   command  of  Brigadier-General  J. 

Nuthall,  was  to  follow  the  second  column  on  the  25th. 

The  route  selected  by  Major  Sandiman  was  up  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Snrkhab  through  the  opening,  represented  in  Diagram  5,  which 
leads  direct  on  the  Surghwand  Peak.     The  track  lay  across  the  plain, 
'gradually  rising  up  the  mountain  skirt,  and  entering  the  low  hills 
hy  on  open  passage.     To  cut  off  a  detour,  made  by  the  river  to  the 
north  of  the  direct  line,  we  pass  over  the  Mosai  Kotal  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7078,  and  then  gain  the  bed  of  the  Togai  stream,  which  we 
£zid  to  be  6954  feet  above  sea-leveL     The  Surkhab  here  assumes  the 
nAme  of  Togai.     There  appears  to  be  no  physical  difficulty  in  following 
tlie  valley.    The  road  now  winds  up  the  valley,  crossing  and  recrossing 
tiie  stream.  We  pass  hamlets  of  the  Yusuf-Each  (Isaf  Each)  settlement, 
oxQtivated  plateaux,  and  note  fruit  and  willow  groves,  with  houses 
xxx>fed  with  timber  and  grass.     We  encamp  in  an  amphitheatre  on  a 
sloping  field,  which  is  pretty  well  covered  with  grass ;  and  altogether 
-tJicro  is  a  more  abundant  vegetation,  gratifying  to  our  eyes. 

An  ascent  of  some  400  or  500  feet  to  the  height  on  the  south  of  our 
<^mp  reveals  to  us  the  configuration  of  the  country.  The  point 
^Mended  is  called  Zuddin.    The  country  spread  out  at  our  feet  is  desolate 
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and  weird-  A  rough  plain  extends  easterly  and  south-westerly,  fitti 
into  the  base  of  the  line  of  hills  which  forms  the  sonthora  bounda 
of  the  Togai  Valley.  To  the  south-west  we  recognise  many  poin 
Ahraedun  ib  not  visible,  but  we  make  out  where  it  lies,  and  the  lumpy 
plain  we  look  o'ver  extends  to  the  hnmmocky  country  ahoot  Ushmng! 
Takatu,  a  fine,  conical  object,  marks  where  lie  Quctta  and  Knjlak 
eastern  affluent  of  this  branch  of  the  Togai  finds  its  source  in  an  upland 
called  Pinakai,  which  is  at  the  north  base  of  Mazwah. 

To  the  south-east  wo  see  fully  developed  a  mountain  mass^  which,  with 
Surghwand,  we  had  observed  from  afar  as  we  were  marching  eastw 
It  is  now  revealed  to  us  to  the  base,  extending  as  a  precipitous  ridga 
twenty  to  twonty-five  miles  long.  l^Iazwah  is  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Kullu,  a  very  intelligent  gnido  who  joined  Colonel  Bro^^Tie  bore.  An 
affluent  of  the  Togai  rises  in  the  plain  before  us,  coming  from  the  south- 
west and  from  the  east  in  two  or  three  brandies,  aiid  the  combined 
stream  finds  its  way  through  a  gap  in  the  hills  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  our  camp.  To  the  north  the  hills  rise  to  considerable  heights, 
the  crest  of  these  being  retired  from  the  Togai  Yalley,  The  northern 
slopes  of  this  range  descend  towards  the  Mehtarzai  Kotal,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  south  reaches  the  Togai  stream. 

The  elevation  of  the  Yusuf-Kach  camp  we  found  to  be  7180  feet,  and 
the  distance  from  Balozai  being  nine  and  a  quarter  miles,  we  have  a  rise  so 
far  of  78S  feet,  and  the  giadieot  following  the  river  would  be  less  severe. 

The  course  of  the  march  on  the  following  day  was  up  the  Togai 
Valley,  which*  hemmed  iii  by  a  line  of  hills  on  either  hand,  had  a  direction 
at  first  east  and  then  E.S.E.  We  passed  several  pretty  hamlets,  plotji  of 
oultivation^  and  groves  of  willows.  We  noticed  one  rather  considerable 
.stream,  which  joined  the  Togai  from  the  ridge  to  the  north.  The  valley 
rises  gradually*  there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  for  wheeled  traffic^  and  Colonel  Browne  considered  that 
the  tni-ns  were  not  too  sharp  for  a  railway. 

So  far  we  have  had  Surghwand  as  a  fine  mass  in  our  front,  but  now 
on  turning  its  shoulder  we  see  it  in  flank,  and  it  luses  in  l>eauty  of  form. 
Gradually  we  enter  on  a  highland  country  of  confused  low  hills,  com- 
posed of  highly-coloured  earths  and  clay.  The  growth  of  gi^aases  and 
underwood  increases,  and  cypresses  of  great  age  and  of  grotesque  forms 
are  grouped  and  dotted  over  the  landscape-  Mazwah  rises  on  our  right 
front,  and  becomes  a  most  imposing  and  picturesque  object. 

At  the  11th  mile  from  Yusuf-Kach,  the  head  of  the  Togai  is  gained, 
And  the  height  is  found  to  be  8277  ft^et,  making  a  rise  In  the  11  miles  of 
1097  feet.  Hero  is  the  water-parting  of  Pishin  and  Sibi  waters.  The 
pass  is  called  ITshtirrah  Sirra ;  it  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the 
peak  of  Surghwand,  and  is  about  four  miles  disttint  from  it.  The  country 
around  for  many  miles  is  quite  uninhabited,  and  there  appears  to  be  an 
absence  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kotal. 
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j^  We  were  unable  to  make  the  ascent  of  Surghwaiid,  or  ascertain  its 
physical  character ;  and  this  was  the  more  to  he  regrett4^d  as  it  proves 
to  b©  in  some  reepects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Bummits  of  the  groat 
range  which  we  were  studying.  From  its  crest  wo  should  have  seen 
into  Zhoh,  into  Borai>  and  also  into  Pish  in.  From  its  slopes  waters 
flow  in  four  directions — towards  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  towards  the 
Ktichi  Plain,  via  Borai  and  via  Sihi,  and  l>aek  to  tho  Sistan  Desert,  via 
Piaiun. 

We  have  now,  in  foUowiop;  the  Kakar  Lora  and  the  Snrkhab  to  their 
sdveml  sources,  ascertained  and  defined  tho  limits  of  tho  Lora,  or  Pishin, 
basin,  on  this  eastern  side  of  tho  province,  and  become  acquainted  with 
three  passes  and  roads  leading  towards  India.     Wo  have  found  moat 
praninent  as  landmarks^  and  also  as  grand  mountain  forms,  the  Peaks  of 
Kand  and  Surghwand,  and  the  precipitous  ridge  of  Mazwah,  and  the 
'       isolated  promontory  of  Takatu.     Toba  Peak  and  Mount  Chappar,  pro- 
B  miaently  given  in  the  old  maps,  we  have  not  heard  of.     The  line  of 
H  water-parting  is  thns  through  Kand,  across  the  Mehtarzai  Kotal^  up 
H  Ssurghwand,  down  to  Uahtirrah  Sirra.  across  the  Pinakai  upland,  then 
H  akirtixig  Mazwah,  through  the  lumpy  plain  to  Ushmughzai,  and  on  to  tho 
^    Surra  KhwuUa  and  Ilunna  passes,  where  it  reaches  Murdar,  a  well- 
known  p»oint. 

P         Northern  aTkf  Wejitern  Boundaries, — Having  thus  disposed  of  the  eastern 
side,  so  far  as  wo  are  able,  we  will  turn  to  tho  northern  and  western 
limits  of  the  basin. 
H         We  know  now  that  tho  Timurk-Shorgundai  promontory  is  rooted 
H  into  the  Kand  Peak.     The  western  faces  of  this  ridge  drain  into  tho 
m    BarshoT  liona — the  ridgo  itself  forms  tho  eastern  boundary  of  a  great 
bay  of  the  plain  which    runs  north-east  of  Khushdil   Khan,  up   tho 
valley  of  the  Barahor  Lora.     Wo  have  peneti-ated  some  little  distance 
within  the  low  hills  in  the  direction  of  Barshor,  and  gained  a  high 
p:Jnt  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.     We  fonnd  the  Lora  making  ita 
passage  throngh  the  hills ;  a  bright  clear  stream,  with  a  considerable 
B  imoxuxt  of  water,  and  a  bed  which  told  us  that  the  drainage  area  must 
H  be  very  extensive.     We  were  unable  to  see  tho  open  valley  which  was 
Hfiaid  to  lie  within  the  hills.     Up  to  the  time  when  we  left  Pishin  no  uno 
Hbad  explored  the  nppor  portion  of  the  Barshor  Eiver ;  but  it  is  probable 
^that  this  interesting  part  of  the  province  has  since  been  examined.     Up 
tHis  valley  a  road  to  Ghazni  leads,  and  it  was  used  by  our  troops  in 
Bt^e  old  wars* 

H  Continuing  our  course  westerly,  wo  find  that  tho  range  forming  the 
^Lr^stem  boundary  of  the  Barshor  Plain  terminates  in  a  promontory  at 
H^lxe  villages  of  Brahamzai  and  Zeri.  Still  more  to  the  westward,  oppo- 
^^vt©  the  large  village  of  Alizai,  an  opening  of  the  range  occurs,  but  of  a 
^j.:ff©rent  character  from  the  valleys  of  the  Loraa  and  Snrkhab.  Here  the 
g^rt  of  the  mountains  rises  rapidly,  and  leads  to  the  Karatu  Pass  by  a 
_  Ko,  IV.— April,  1880,]  q 
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steep  gradient.  Theae  parts  were  explored  by  Colonel  H.  Moore.  Taking 
^  departure  from  the  village  of  Zumri,  Colonel  Moore,  at  about  16  milcii 
distance  from  that  place,  came  npon  the  edge  of  the  Toba  Plateatu 
road  to  Ghazni  could  be  traced  over  a  plain  which  fitretcbed  for  milea 
bounded  by  low  hills  to  the  north,  and  a  track  led  to  the  Kadanai  plains 
and  on  to  Candahar.  These  extouBive  plateaux:  fill  up  the  whole  mass  i 
the  angle  from  hero  to  the  Khoja  Amran.  They  are  the  summer  campiB| 
grounds  of  the  Kakars  and  Achakzais,  and  we  thought  the  elevatioii  of 
7500  feet  would  afford  a  suitable  sanitarium  for  our  troops. 

We  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  that  part  of  this  whole  mountain 
range  w*here  it  springH  from  the  parent  spur.  We  BuiTaise*  however,] 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  rooted  into  it  some  50  miles  to  tho  north  ol 
the  Kand  Peak, 

Coasting  along  the  tikiii;  of  the  range  we  £nd  it  broken  only  by  I 
lesser  watercourses,  up  which  lead  tracks  to  tho  Toba  Plat-eau.     Th«| 
glacis  formation  is  here  seen  in  a  very  remarkable  manner^ — tilted  plains 
extend  from   the  mountains  till  they  merge  in  the  level  plain  of  the 
Pishin  Yalley  itself,  the  whole  way  from  Alizai  to  Arambi-Karez.    Along 
this  formation,  unimpeded  by  deep  nullas  or  river  courses  the  Daman  road  I 
to  the  Khojak  runs.    At  Arambi-Karez  tho  mountains  project  into  tho 
plains  as  a  promontory,  and  then  occurs  the  recess  and  amphitheatns 
of  Kila  Abdullah  Khau,  which  is  situated  at  tho  south  aide  of  the  reoestt. 

Into  this  bsisin  short  valleys,  springing  from  tho  Toba  Plateau  and 
the  crest  of  the  Khoja  Amran.  converge,  and  tho  easy  slopes  and  valleys 
give  a  pleasant  locality  for  the  Achakzais,  who  have  always  hero  lived 
a  wild,  semi-independent  life,  owning  scarcely  any  submission  to  tho 
amirs.  In  the  cold  weather  many  of  the  tribe  migrate  to  the  desert 
and  in  the  hot  weather  the  Toba  Plateau  affords  a  cool  retreat* 

During  our  march  on  Candahar  the  Achakzais  committed  a  mas- 
sacre of  a  few  detached  men,  and  attacked  one  of  our  convoy  eecx>rt 
camps,  A  cobimn  was  marched  to  punish  the  offenders,  but  thev 
absconded  to  the  mountains.  During  this  expedition  Arambi,  the  chief 
village  of  the  clan,  was  visited,  for  the  first  time,  by  our  troops.  The 
locAlity  is  described  as  a  flourishing  valley  with  a  good  deal  of  cultiva- 
tion and  fruit-trees. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  on  tho  subject  of  the  Khojak  and  the 
Khoja  Amran  generally,  that  a  minute  description  will  not  be  necessary. 
We  may  not,  however,  leave  unnoticed  passes  which  are  now  routes 
easily  traversed  for  oven  wheeled  traffic.  The  Khojak  Nulla  is  a  dry 
river  bod;  wide  and  ascending  easily,  it  offered  a  track  for  a  road 
which  required  no  making.  At  about  the  ninth  mile  from  Kila 
Abdullah  Khan  the  spurs  press  on  the  nulla  and  it  becomes  a  defile. 
The  defile  at  about  a  mile  from  the  top  is  still  wide  enough  to 
afford  camping  ground,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  khinjak  wood  in  the 
valley  and  of  brushwood  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.    Gradually  the  nulla  is 
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oomplotely  compressed  between  rocky  sides  and  the  gradient  increases, 
and  for  half  a  mile  from  the  top  it  is  very  steep. 

In  three  days  onr  troops  improved,  sufficiently  for  camel  and  mule 
traffic,  the  native  tracks,  and  in  one  part  we  brought  into  nse  a  portion 
of  the  road  made  during  the  old  expeditions.  The  summit  is  more  or 
lets  rounded,  and  we  were  enabled  to  cut  out  of  the  hill-side  platforms 
ibr  siding  guns  and  carriages.  The  descent  is  far  more  abrupt  than  the 
•asoent,  and  at  first  the  passage  of  laden  camels  caused  these  poor  creatures 
much  suffering,  and  the  loads  were  cast,  and  blocks  of  the  transit  took 
place.  In  a  short  space  of  time  it  was  impossible  to  make  roads  with 
good  gradients,  so  to  pass  over  guns  a  slide  was  made,  having  an 
average  slope  of  30°,  which  led  from  the  top  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  an  easy  slope  which  extended  down  to  Chaman.  In  a  day  and 
a  half  a  whole  battery  was  passed  over,  and  a  steady  stream  of  troops, 
camels,  cavalry,  guns,  moving  onward,  and  of  unladen  camels  returning, 
produced  a  busy  scene  of  traffic  from  early  morning  till  dark. 

The  operations  of  road-making  were  executed  by  the  troops  and  a  few 
Ghilzai  labourers,  under  the  skilled  direction  of  Colonel  W.  Hichens,  r.e., 
and  his  engineer  officers.  The  passage  of  the  Khojak  occasioned  much 
arduous  work,  which  was  executed  by  all  concerned  with  an  admirable 
spirit. 

We  were  not  willing,  however,  to  allow  the  opportunity  to  slip  of 
perfecting  the  communication.  A  line  of  road  was  at  once  traced  out 
suited  for  wheeled  traffic.  The  direction  of  this  work  was  left  to  Lieu- 
tenant H.  S.  Wells,  who  executed  it  in  six  weeks  with  a  gang  of  Ghilzai 
labourers.  The  length  of  the  road  is  one  mile  880  yards,  its  width  13  feet, 
and  the  average  gradient  about  1  in  14.  llie  soil  is  so  well  suited 
for  its  maintenance,  and  there  is  so  little  drainage  area  above  the  road, 
that  it  is  almost  indestructible.  AVe  make  the  height  of  our  camp  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Khojak  6742  feet,  and  that  of  the  kotal  7380. 

From  the  Khojak  Peak,  8017  feet,  and  from  the  ridge  generally,  there 

18  one  of  the  most  surprising  views  we  have  ever  seen.     The  plains  of 

Ivadanai,  leading  on  to  other  plains,  are  laid  out  like  a  map,  and,  seen  in 

the  marvellous  clearness  of  the  frosty  air  of  December,  the  effect  was 

most  extraordinary.    Beyond  the  plain,  ranges  of  strangely  isolated 

maases  of  hills  run  in  parallel  lines  north-east  and  south-west,  and  jut 

oat  towards  the  desert  which  lay  to  the  south  like  a  sandy  shore. 

There  were  rocky  hills  far  away  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  appearing 

like  veritable  islands^  and  islets  occurred  in  the  Kadanai  Plain.     There 

was  no  wood  and  no  verdure  on  the  plains,  and  at  that  elevation  and 

distance  it  was  not   possible  with  the  naked  eye  to  make  out  any 

villages,  and  we  could  hardly  do  so  even  with  the  glass.     The  aspect 

off  this  sterile-looking  country  did  not  foreshadow  to  us  the  sufficiency 

off  food  afterwards  supplied  at  some  of  our  camps  on  the  way  to 

Candahar. 
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Tie  Khoja  Amran,  a  uDifomi  and  featureless  range^  forms  a  peg 
rampart  between  PtehiD  and  the  country  beyond,  whicli  is  some  20D0  fet 
lower  than  the  Plain  of  Pi  shin.     The  pass  next  in  order  through  this 
barrier  h  the  Roghani,  a  track  only  fitted  for  foot  and  horse  traffic. 
Opposite  Gulistiin  Karez  there  occurs  the  nulla  up  which  lies  the  great 
Icafila  road  to  Candahar.     The  pass  debouches  on  to  the  plain  on  thai 
west  side  at  Gwaja,  which  gives  its  name  to  this  route. 

Our  officers  having  pronounced  that   the  Gwaja  was  by  nature  a] 
much  easier  gradient   than  the  Khojak,  and  therefore  suited  for  thoj 
passage  of  the  heavy  artilleiy,  Ijieut.-Gciieral,  now  Sir  Donald,  Stewart' 
decided  on  preparing  it  for  that  arra,  and  for  the  march  of  the  division 
led  by  himself  in  person.     Colonel  R.  11.  Sankey,  R.E.,  was  therefore 
directed  to  superintend  the  works,  which  were  executed  by  our  officers 
and  troops.     The  native  track  was  widened  and  improved,  and  by  the 
devotion  and  energy  of  the  troops  the  pass  was  ready  for  use  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.    The  Spioatija  Kotal  is  much  lower  than  the  Khojak, 
it  is  approached  by  a  long,  gradual  ascent  up  a  nulla.    The  descent  on 
the  west  side  is  steeper  than  the  ascent. 

The  elevations  and  distances  show  the  nature  of  the  gradients ; — 


Gulistan  Karez .,      ,.      5112  feet 

lepintaza  or  Spinatija  Xotal  12-2  niilea  ..       .,      6888    ,» 

giving  a  rise  of  148  feet  per  mile* 

The  distance  from  the  Kotal  of  Ispintaza  to  Gwaja,  where  the  more 
level  skirt  is  reached,  is  10  miles,  and  the  elevation  of  that  place  is 
4591  feet,  which  gives  a  fall  of  228  per  mile,  or  of  1  in  23  ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  an  easier  descent  may  be  found.  After  the  Gwaja,  the  Khoja 
Amran  oilers  no  break  to  the  soiith-wcst  until  it  comes  to  an  end. 

As  we  Avere  traversing  the  great  plains  of  Pishin,  from  Haikalzai  to 
Abdul  hill  Khan,  and  from  the  Gazarband  to  Gulistan  Karez,  having 
the  profile  of  the  range  in  full  view,  we  used  often  to  wonder  how 
the  great  plains  extended  to  the  south,  and  how  the  Khoja  Amran 
finished.  We  often  longed  to  explore  this  region,  hut  having  secured 
two  good  practicable  routes  over  the  range  whieli  answered  our  purpose, 
it  did  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  programme  to  extend  our  explo- 
rations 80  far  to  the  left.  Subsequently,  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.- 
General  Stewart,  expeditions  w^ere  organised  to  report  on  the  country 
in  the  tlirection  indicated,  and  wo  are  indebted  to  Major  W.  M.  Camp- 
bell, R.E.,  to  Capttiin  P.  J.  ]VIaitland,  3rd  Sind  Horse,  to  Captain  Wylie, 
and  to  Dr.  0.  T,  Duke,  for  information  of  much  importance  on  this  most 
interesting  quarter  of  the  basin  of  the  Loras. 

There  is  in  every  mountain  system  a  characteristic  configuration 
which  only  becomes  apparent  as  we  completo  our  study  of  it,  and  plut 
the  work  of  survey.  It  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  wo  can  speedily 
grasp  the  character,  as  it  is  often  the  key  to  the  whole  natui-e  of  the 
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country.  The  marked  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  Soath 
Afghanistan,  is  the  uniform  direction  and  parallelism  of  the  ridges. 
The  great  ranges  in  which  lie  the  water-partings  often  have  a  direction 
of  their  own,  at  an  angle  to  the  parallel  ridges.  We  find  the  tumal 
direction  of  the  ridges  is  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  this  is  the 
general  lie  of  the  slope  or  tilt  of  the  countrj\ 

The  range  we  call  the  Khoja  Amran  has  this  character  of  parallel 
ridges,  and  the  feature  is  exhibited  in  the  outlying  range  which  extends 
from  Rila  Abdullah  Khan  to  Gulistan  Karez,  which  leaves  an  open,  nearly 
level  plain  between  it  and  the  main  range.  We  shall  see  that  the  EJioj& 
Amran,  though  it  terminates,  yet  has  the  feature  of  a  continued  range, 
taken  up  by  a  parallel  ridge  running  in  a  like  direction  to  the  south- 
west for  a  distance  as  yet  unknown. 

Immediately  south-west  of  the  Spinatija  Kotal  the  Khoja  Amran  is 
continued  under  the  names,  first  of  Ashusta  or  Shista,  and  then  Tang. 
Long  spurs  branch  off  to  the  southwards,  terminating  on  the  desert  and 
on  the  cultivated  plain  of  Shorawak.  There  are  isolated  hills  carrying 
on  the  feature  into  the  desert  itself,  and  the  desert  sand  is  dovetailed 
into  the  hills.  There  is  here  exhibited  an  actual  movement  of  the  sand 
of  the  desert  over  the  tme  land,  which  it  swallows  up  under  the  aetion 
of  the  prevailing  west  wind. 

Poti,  31  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Ispintaza,  is  at  the  end 
of  the  Khoja  Amran,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Shorawak  cultivated  land, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  a  breadth  of  six  miles,  and  a  length  of  IS 
miles  do\vn  to  Hisabat.  Including  the  skirts  on  both  sides,  the  breadth 
of  the  Shorawak  Plain  is  10  miles,  and  its  length  may  be  50  miles.  The 
Lora  Eiver  enters  the  Shorawak  Plain  at  Mir  Allum  Khan  at  its  north- 
east  comer,  and  flows  down  its  eastern  border.  The  river,  however, 
has  its  waters  drawn  off  by  numerous  irrigation  channels,  till  in  the 
dry  season  no  water  remains.  In  flood-time  the  water  is  stored  in  reser- 
voirs. The  water  of  the  JjOyq,  being  highly  charged  with  a  fertilising 
mud,  the  result  of  this  deposit  is  that  Shorawak  is  very  fruitful,  bearing 
all  the  common  grains,  &c.,  abundantly.  The  plain  is  3250  feet  above 
the  sea  and  the  climate  is  perfect  in  winter,  though  very  hot  in  summer. 
Camels  thrive  well,  and  the  tamarisk  and  other  plants  afford  abundant 
grazing.  The  chief  possessors  of  the  Shorawak  Plain  are  the  tribe  of 
Barechi  Pathans.  The  Brahuis  are  mixed  with  them  on  the  south 
border,  and  the  Achakzais  hold  the  north  border. 

The  boundaries  of  this  country  are :  on  the  western  side  the  desert, 
on  the  north  the  spurs  of  the  Khoja  Amran,  and  on  the  cast  the  Sarlalti, 
or  Sarlat  Eange.     The  south  border  is  not  so  clearly  defined. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  mountains  in  these  countries  is  exceetlingly 
difficult  to  decide.  No  two  tribes  agree  in  pronunciation  or  in  the 
names  by  which  they  describe  the  same  feature.      Observ^ers  at  the 
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8ame  time  find  it  very  difficult  to  catch  the  correct  pronunciation,  and, 

iBoeiVing  their  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  no  two  travellers 

are  found  to  agree.     There  is  therefore  much  difficulty  surrounding  this 

{nmch  of  the  geographer's  duty.    As  a  rule,  we  are  apt  to  give  a  general 

Utane  to  a  range  of  mountains,  because  we  notice  that  it  is  a  great 

physical  feature ;  but  the  untravelled  and  unlearned  natives  have  their 

oiBVTi  name  for  the  particular  portion  of  it  known  to  each.     One  can  only 

suggest  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  catching  the  pronun- 

cicttion,  in  being  sure  that  we  have  the  right  name,  and  in  having  it 

dx^tered  in  plan  and  report  in  a  perfectly  legible  manner. 

The  Sarlat  Bange  commences  a  little  to  the  south  of  Gulistan  Karez, 

'^^  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  Khoja  Amran,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Tangi 

^S^rge  and  by  the  Lora  defile,  also  called  Tangi.     This  ridge  thus  over- 

'^^^pe  the  Khoja  Amran.    At  the  north  end  this  range  receives  the  name 

'^^'f  Walli  or  Salwatu,  to  the  south  it  is  called  Salat,  Salotu,  Sarlat,  and 

^^arlattiy  and  Dr.  Duke  adds  the  name  of  Singhbar.     We  prefer  to  use 

^^^e  name  Sarlat,  by  which  Major  Campbell  familiarly  calls  this  feature. 

^The  western  faces  of  the  Sarlat  drain  towards  Shorawak  to  the  Lora, 

'"which  in  flood-time  pursues  its  course  between  the  desert  on  the  west 

«nd  this  range  on  the  east.  The  Lora  basin  is  therefore  here  compressed 

to  a  breadth  not  exceeding  20  miles — a  strange  contrast  to  the  wide 

diameter  it  has  across  the  main  plains  of  Pishin  about  Haikalzai.     The 

eastern  slopes  of  the  Sarlat  drain  towards  a  valley  called  Ispinkai, 

which  is  about  2400  feet  higher  than  the  Shorawak  Plain. 

The  north  end  of  the  Shorawak  Plain  is  a  meeting-place  of  routes. 
Tho  great  kafila  road  from  Eelat  to  Candahar  crosses  the  Lora  at  Mir 
Allum's  Fort,  and,  proceeding  by  Poti,  it  turns  the  Khoja  Amran,  and  gains 
tho  Gwaja  and  Candahar  route.     The  only  difficulty  met  with  north  of 
fihorawak  is  the  short  defile  through  the  Chaweli  Eange,  which  is  an 
east  and  west  semi-detached  spur  of  the  Tang;  the  defile  is  2:1  miles  in 
ien^th,  it  is  not  steep,  but  would  require  some  labour  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable for  wheels. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  oould  find  a  passable  route  into  the  Shorawak 
Plain  from  the  north-east  or  eastward,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
jKMsible.  The  road  to  Pishin  up  the  Tangi  gorges  is  very  difficult,  it 
li^as  to  cross  and  recross  the  Lora,  which,  in  flood-time,  would  render  the 
passage  impassable. 

Over  the  Sarlat  Hills,  to  the  eastward,  there  are  three  passes — the 

Shutar,  the  Salwatu,  and  the  Bed  Kotals ;  of  these,  the  last  is  described 

«w  the  best.     It  enters  the  hills  about  opposite  to  Hisabat,  which  is  13 

xniles  south  of  Poti.    For  eight  miles  there  is  a  gradually  increasing 

gradient  up  to  1  in  23  to  the  foot  of  a  final  ascent,  which  is  even  steeper, 

0nd  narrow.     From  the  crest  the  descent  leads  to  the  fairly  open  valley  of 

X^pinkai  to  a  place  called  Iltaz  Karez,  3^  miles  distant  from  the  crest. 
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There 


few  huta  here,  and 


stream  and  a  tank,  hut  no  gupplifl 
This  road  is  therefore  one  which  wouhl  ofler  considerahle  difficulties  " 
the  railway.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  devote  too  much  space  to  the 
oonaideration  of  the  roads,  but  the  question  does  arise  her©  as  to  whetl 
this  route  docs  Batisfactorily  turn  the  Elio ja  Amran,  The  country  to 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Qiietta,  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  ridges, 
and  cannot  therefore  he  compared  with  the  plains  of  Pishin  in  regard  to 
the  facilities  offered  for  a  railway ;  we  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  we  shall  not  find  any  route  which  aftbrds  such  facilities  as  the 
Gwaja,  where  tho  difficulties,  wo  believe,  may  be  overcome.  m 

Southern  Boundary.^ln  caiTying  out  our  purpose  of  defining  the  nexS 
portion  of  the  frame  or  lip  of  the  Lora  basin,  we  now  find  considerable 
difficulty,  as  we  have  no  plan,  and  only  a  sketch  report  of  Mujor 
CampheU's  to  study. 

As  Ijefore  mentioned,  the  Ispinkai  Valley  is,  proceeding  eastwards, 
the  next  valley  to  Shorawak.  There  is  a  bi*anch  of  the  Ispinkai  Valley, 
which,  etpially  with  it,  seems  to  take  its  ongin  to  the  north,  in  an  oflF- 
shoot  of  the  Sarlat  Eange.  This  valley  is  called  Kotori,  it  drains  into 
the  Ispinkai  Yallcy,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Sarlat  Hills,  and  the 
waters  of  tliie  last  run  southward,  and  fall  into  the  Kaisar,  which  flows 
towards  NuBliki.  We  are  unable  to  trace  this  connection,  but  from  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  Ispinkai  and  Kotori  valleys,  we  know  that 
from  where  these  spring  there  must  be  a  water-parting  towards  Pishini 
which  defines  the  edge  of  the  Lora  basin  in  this  direction.  Following 
CampbelFs  track,  we  find  that  the  feature  next  in  order  to  the  eastward 
of  Kotori  is  an  extensive  vale  running  several  miles  to  the  north  and  also 
to  the  south-west,  divided  from  the  Kotori  by  a  low  water-parting.  It 
seems  to  be  bounded  by  hills  in  both  directions.  The  width  of  the  plain 
is  three  miles,  it  is  gently  undulating,  with  a  good  deal  of  level  ground, 
and  the  elevation  is  about  5400  feet.  The  ivestern  edge  of  this  plain 
appears  to  be  about  20  miles  from  the  Shorawak  Plain,  and  the  spot 
where  it  was  entered  is  due  east  of  Utaz  Karez,  probably  south-east  of 
Poti.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  track  by  which  Campbell  crossed, 
there  is  a  water-parting,  and  from  here  water  drains  north  into  the 
Lora  through  the  Kumm  Dasht,  and  south  to  the  Kaisar  torrent 
by  the  Tilera  Dasht.  So  that  here  w^e  have  again  the  edge  of  the 
Lora  basin.  All  these  valleys,  Ispinkai,  Kotorij  Kunim,  and  Tilera 
are  without  settled  inhabitants — the  conntrj^  is  a  gnizing  ground  for 
the  pastoral  tribes.  To  tho  eastward  of  Kumm  and  Tilera  a  con- 
tinuous range,  called  variously  Zarisar  or  Aliser,  divides  these  plains 
from  8 horn  d, 

Shorud  is  a  plain  at  an  elevation  of  about  4800  feet.  It  is  well 
watered  by  karezes  which  have  their  sources  in  tho  Zarisar  Hills, 
There  are  five  principal  villages,  Makhmad  Kheli,  Chichezai,  ranjpai, 
Sir  Kozai,  and  Mial  Khanzai,     Chichezaij  seven  miles  E.N.E.  of  the_ 
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of  the  pass  through  tho  Zarisar  Hills^  is  18^  milefi  from  Iltaz 
l^mz.  This  valley,  which  seems  to  have  its  position  now  determined 
for  ihc  first  time,  will,  when  it  has  hcoa  completely  surveyed  and 
jM^^^  a<l^l  much  to  onr  geograi>hieal  knowledge,  and  having  a 
tifainage  from  south  to  north  it  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Loras. 

iShonid  receives  the  waters  of  the  river  marked  in  Wilson's  map 
••  Khtird  Singbur*"  The  Sir-in-ab,  which  is  the  combined  river  of  Kelat, 
3Xiiiig«rehur,  and  Mustang,  aleo  flows  through  a  portion  of  tbo  valley, 
^ixcl  the  combined  drainage  of  this  exteiiBive  baiiiu  then  flows,  under  the 
n^ujie  of  Lora,  northwards  to  Pishin,  to  join  the  Greater  Lora  there.  This 
£^01%  id  a  salt  stream,  and  it  gives  the  name  of  Shor  to  the  country  it 
tr»vt*rseB— Shur-rud — we  may  therefore  very  properly  name  this  Lora 
tl^c*  Shonid  Lora. 

The  lioundaries  of  Shoriid  given  hy  Camplxsll  are :  on  the  west  tho 
2«jiBar  Hills  having  a  direction  N.N.E.  and  on  the  east  the  Dinar  IJaugo 
1^  ^Jefined  feature  trending  north  by  east.  This  direction  will  set  the  course 
Cif  the  Shorud  Lora  very  far  to  the  north-eastward  of  that  indicated  in 
Wikm'a  map,  which  shows  it  sketched  with  a  north-west  course  from 
Pasjjiai  until  it  falls  into  the  Pisljin  Lora*  The  direction  given  to  tho 
Tutges  bounding  Shorud  renders  such  a  course  impossible.  We  believe 
that  the  confluence  will  be  found  to  lie  about  due  west  of  the  Gazar- 
kiid,  and  not  far  south  of  Segai,  which  is  on  the  Lora,  between  tho 
(laz&rband  and  Gulistan  Karez. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  of  all  this  quarter 
it  18  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactunr*  stud}*  of  the  water-partings  of  tho 
ijlioxud  Lora  basin.  The  western  lip  is  as  yet  very  undefined*  The 
u^k^  dxaine^i  by  this  river  is  very  extensive,  and  it  would  l^e  very 
iati^eresting  to  have  a  separate  report  on  it.  The  Kelat  branch  api>ear8 
\iy  ISV'ilfion's  map  to  rise  in  the  Ilerbui  Mountains,  an  offshoot  of  the 
g«-€^at  Hala  Range,  Thus  from  south  to  north,  from  the  source  of  tho 
Kcslat  stream  to  that  of  the  SnrkLab,  tho  basin  of  the  Loras  is  160  miles 
ndTcss.  In  the  highlands  of  the  Hala  Range  are  the  sources  of  streams 
nmYiiiing  in  every  direction. 

While  wo  are  studying  this  portion  of  the  Lora  liasin,  it  will  be 
WToH  to  record  what  is  known  of  the  road  which  strikes  south  from 
Kelat  to  gain  the  sea  at  Sonmiani, 

The  diatanoe  from  Kelat  to  fcjonmiani  is  340  miles,  which  is  divided 
into  twenty  marches*  Some  of  these  marches  vary  from  18  to  24  mileSi 
tbe  stages  being  of  this  great  length  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Th<?Po  are  only  six  places — viz.  Sohrab,  Bagwanii,  Khozdar,  Wudd,  Bela, 
and  Uthal — where  sujiplies  in  any  quantity  are  procurable,  and  at  moat 
camps  httle  or  nothing  is  to  be  had.  The  heat  on  the  southern  half  of 
the  Toad  is  naturally  very  great,  rendering  this  route  impas.sable  during 
four  months  of  the  year. 

The  harbour  at  Sonmiani  is  unlit  fur  vessels  drawing  over  17  feet  of 
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water ;  anil  this  difficulty,  added  to  the  general  impracticability  of  tl 
rcNid,  throws  this  route  out  of  consideration  in  .discussing  the  poflaiU 
roads  to  ri^hin.  1 

South-eastern  B&undaiy. — We  must  now  turn  to  the  remaining  portio 
of  the  basiu  under  study  with  which  wo  have  a  personal  acquaintanoe. 

The  Great  C'hiltan,  12,000  feet,  rises  from  a  girdle  of  plains,  wUicl 
though  elevated,  and  forming  part  of  a  high  table-land,  still  leave  mil 
grandeur  to  the  abrupt  fcimie  of  this  commanding  ridge,  which  wa 
far  our  leading  landmark.  The  skirts  of  Chiltaii  give  rise  to  waC 
flowing  to  the  Dasht-i-Budaulat,  towards  the  Shorud  Lora,  via  the  fertO 
little  valley  of  Kanak,  and  to^vards  Mustang,  From  a  little  to  the  vre» 
of  Chiltdn  flows  the  left  hrandi  of  the  Sbalkot  Lora,  The  right  or  Shid 
branch  rises  in  the  eastern  skirt  of  Chiltj^n  at  Sir-i-ab,  Other  sources  o 
this  Jjora  lie  in  the  Hunna  and  the  Surra  Khwiilla  passes.  ChiltAu 
Murdar,  Takatu  and  tho  range  caliod  in  succession  Dinar,  Musallngh 
and  Anjeram,  form  the  boundaries  of  the  Sbalkot  valleys* 

Having  tlius  defiucil  the  lip  of  the  wliole  basin  as  nearly  ; 
able,  we  proceed  now  to  giro  our  impressions  of  the  interior  aj 
plains  and  intersecting  ridges. 

Plains  and  Inieucciintj  Eidgea,— Tho  Shalkot  vallcyfl  and  plains  ar 
continuous,  without  the  break  of  any  dividing  ridge.  From  Sir-i-ab| 
the  base  of  tho  j^recipices  of  Takatu,  there  is  one  unbroken  vale  C 
plains  and  skirts,  ^ve  to  six  miles  wide  and  15  miles  long.  Prom  th 
Hunna  Pass  to  tho  slopes  of  the  Musallugli,  for  a  distance  of  16  milei 
there  ia  one  sweep  of  open  valley.  The  valley  to  the  west  of  th 
Chiltan  ridge  is  no  loss  open,  and  it  meets  tho  Quetta  Valley,  and  ooi 
tiuues  and  joins  the  Kujlak  nml  UnxDizai  plains,  Wilson's  map  giv« 
this  feature  iairly  well ;  but  tho  map  of  the  Suliman  Bdountains,  in  th 
Society's  *  Proceedings/  brings  the  slopes  of  (?hiltan  and  Takatu  unt 
tht^y  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Lora.  We  would  here  venture  to  observ 
that  tho  small  scale  on  which  such  maps  are  drawn,  does  not  permit  th 
draughtsman  to  give  any  shading  to  such  small  features  as  the  gentl 
slopes  of  the  mountain  glacis,  or  to  tho  minor  ridges  and  spurs,  ] 
such  minor  features  can  be  represented,  they  should  be  traced  with  th 
lightest  and  most  deliCJite  indications.  ■ 

The  Shalkot  plains,  as  we  have  just  said,  are  continuous,  and  rtD 
round  the  spur  of  Takatu »  over  which  the  Murgi  Pass  offers  a  short  cu 
to  Kujlak,  the  open  vale  of  the  Kakar  Lora  being  proiluced  right  up  t 
tho  Balozai  Plateau,  as  described  in  the  early  pages  of  this  paper.  Thi 
distinct  feature  of  plains  of  the  Shalkot  and  Kakar  Loras  is  divide 
from  Pisliin  by  ranges  of  minor  character,  and  broken  and  confused  hilli 

From  Anjeram^  in  continuation  of  the  range,  a  long  spur  is  thras 
out  to  the  north-east,  which,  though  broken  and  gradually  sinkini 
into  the  plain,  can  be  traced  all  tho  way  to  Khuabdil  Khan.  Thi 
range  is  crossed  by  the  Gazarband,  in  a  direct  line  from  Quetta 
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GuUstan  Karez.      And  hero  the  range  for  some  distance  dividei  the 
Shalkot  and  Eakar  Lora  Plain  from  the  great  Plain  of  Pishin. 

From  abreast  of  Nilai,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kujlak,  there  com- 
menoes  the  defined  uniform  feature  of  the  Jhur  Eango.  Though  of  minor 
devation,  it  has  a  distinct  character,  dividing  as  it  docs  the  Kakar  Lora 
Valley  from  that  of  the  Surkhab,  and  the  plain  of  Syud  Yarn  Karez. 
He  southern  termination  of  the  Jhur,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
iliijeram,  throw  oflf  many  wave-like  lesser  ridges  and  hummocky  hills, 
riiich  complete  the  separation  of  the  Kujlak  Plain  from  that  of  Syud 
Tbtvi  Karez. 

This  configuration  has  a  great  importance,  as  it  divides  the  basin 
jjE-to  compartments.  The  boundary  between  Kelat  and  Afghanistan  runs 
jj;^^onally  from  a  little  north  of  Kujlak,  leaving  that  place  in  Kelat,  and 
f^M^ohgliui  and  Mehtarzai  in  Afghan  dominion. 

The  Kakar  and  Shalkot  Loras  approach  each  other  near  Julobghir 

I^SJL^  Mehtarzai,  and  there  is  between  them  a  level  tract  down  nearly  to 

^oir  junction ;  the  left  bank  of  the  Shalkot  stream,  however,  has  cut  into 

^e  projections  of  Anjeram,  and  the  Kakar  Lora  has  on  its  right  bank 

^csaiped  those  of  the  Jhur.     The  road  to  Pishin  crosses  the  Shalkot 

l>>Ta  near  Kujlak,  where  the  banks,  20  to  25  feet  high,  are  composed 

of  day.    The  road  then  crosses  through  low  hills,  finding  some  level 

ground  and  undulations  mixed,  and  passes  both  streams  a  little  to  the 

eastward  of  the  junction.     After  crossing  the  Kakar  Lora,  the  edge  of 

the  open  plain  of  Syud  Yarn  is  reached  at  the  village  of  Haidarzai. 

The  Syud  Yarn  Plain  is  wider  than  the  plains  just  described,  and 
extends  to  and  joins  up  with  the  Surkhab  Valley,  and  is  unbroken  in 
tie  direction  of  Khushdil  Khan.  To  the  westward,  the  long,  broken 
jnojection  of  Anjeram  divides  it  from  Pishin  proper.  Having  reached 
tlia  dividing  ridge,  we  find  the  whole  plain  spread  out  in  one  vast 
wrface,  extending  to  a  distant  horizon  in  the  direction  of  Shorawak, 
wlioie  the  Khoja  Amran  may  be  seen  fading  away  into  the  horizon,  and 
tko  Sarlat  can  be  recognised  floating  like  an  island  in  the  mirage. 

'We  were  first  made  completely  acquainted  with  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  internal  part  of  the  Pishin  basin  on  gaining  the  top  of 
tli.<i  Surai  Mugzai  Pass,  and  in  our  excursion  in  the  Barshor  Valley. 

This  great  open  space  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Syuds  and 
Tati-ins,  with  a  fringe  of  Kakars  and  Achakzais.  Generally  employed  in 
agriculture  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  they  are  decidedly 
peaceable  in  their  habits,  and  would  gladly  be  defended  from  the  incur- 
nons  of  their  more  warlike  neighbours  who  live  in  the  hills  which 
hound  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  province.  Though  the 
oonntry  is  strangely  bare  of  vegetation,  it  is  abundantly  well  watered 
hy  the  numerous  streams  and  karezes  which  descend  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Chains  of  villages  follow  the  watercourses,  and  the 
•rea  of  cultivation  is  even  now  very  considerable.     This  interesting 
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tMuntry  requirefi  repose  and  tli©  fostering  care  of  a  strong  and  goqj 
government. 

Considering  the  miraculous  change  brought  about  by  the  last  t'v 
years  of  peace  and  quiet  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Sind,  it  ia  possible  to  ] 
what  will  iiike  place  here.  Before  the  next  twenty  ^'ears  will 
come  to  a  cloee,  the  railway  will  have  passed  on  towartis  Persia,  i 
tracts  of  country  over  which  it  is  even  now  possible  to  drive  a  phaetoE 
Eoadfi  or  railways  will  have  been  construet/ed  down  the  easy  and  fertil 
valleye  of  the  Kakar  country  to  India.  The  area  of  cultivation  wi 
have  increased,  and  grovea  will  have  epning  up  around  the  villiH 
and  along  the  watercourses-  The  people,  already  traders,  will  h^ 
benefited  by  the  new  comuiunieatione,  and  in  caiTying  their  produoi 
down  to  India  and  to  the  sea,  and  returning  with  European  goods,  thej 
will  have  learnt  by  their  intercourse  the  value  of  commerce  and 
peaceable,  firm,  and  just  rule.  Bueh  has  been  the  change  produc 
many  other  countries,  and  notably  in  those  nientioned,  which 
passed  under  our  influence  in  India,  and  we  may  safely  draw  sue 
picture  of  the  immediate  future  of  Pishin, 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  explorer  to  obtiiiii  the  records  of  the  phya 
character  of  the  countries  he  visits,  and  to  convey  the  imprcssioE 
forma  to  the  world,  and  in  doing  this  his  hope  is  that  civilifiation  ^ 
benefit  to  man  may  follow  in  his  track, 

%  From  Pismin  to  the  Suliman  Moitntains. 

This  paper  %vonld  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  omit  to  descaribe 
disco veriee  made  on  the  return  march  to  India  between  Pieliin  and  th 
Snliman  Mountains*    I  propose,  therefore,  to  describe  shortly  the  lea* 
features  we  met  with. 

At  Ushtirrnh  Sirra,  which  it  will  be  remembered  is  the  water-par 
of  the  Surkhab  flowing  to  Pishin,  we  find  the  head  of  a  drainage  w 
eventually  reaches  the  Kara  or  Sibi  stream. 

At  five  miles  westward  from  the  pass  the  valley  we  descend  is  met 
a  binnch  valley  coming  from  the  east,  both  valleys  opening  to 
other,  hemmed  in  on  the  south  by  the  massive  ridges  of  Mazwah 
Sjiinskhar.  The  combined  stream  of  the  two  valleys  escapes  in  a  sontheri 
direction  by  a  gap,  a  very  abrupt  feature,  which  is  called  Lehrgnt 
Five  miles    from  the  junction   the   Pass   of  Moraandgai   is  reach" 
elevation  8457  feet.    Here  we  find  the  water-parting  of  a  new  draini 
into  the  Borai  Valley,  which  runs  without  a  break  by  a  uniform  slop 
for  82  miles  in  a  direction  very  nearly  due  east. 

We  must  not,  however,  leave  these  highlands  without  remarking 
the  highly  picturesque  character  of  the  country,  particularly  betwi 
the   two    passes.      Mazwah  and    iSpiuskhar  rise  abruptly    into 
lagged  forms,  having  their  lower  slopes  gracefully  disposed  and  vi 
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With  a  growth  of  cypress  and  other  trees  and  shnibs  (Fig.  10).     In  our 

tmrels  we  have  not  seen  anywhere  so  luxuriant  a  growth.    Momandgai  i& 

/4^  ilivifiion  between  Ehorassan  and  India  and  also  between  the  Fanizai 

ml  I>nmar  sections  of  the  Kakar  tribe.     The  valley  stretching  to  the 


j^j,     XC^ — ^TtEW  WESTWARD,  OX  MAKCH  TO  DERAJAT,  WATERSHED  OF  THE  PINAKAI   IN  THK 

D1BTAKC£. 

t^vvurd,  descending  gradually,  goon  loses  its  wooded  character,  and  the 
"5fr«l*^^  ^^^  plains  assume  the  bare  aspect  of  the  South  Afghan  landscape. 
j^t.  Obufihtkai,  8.^  miles  from  the  pass,  the  two  bounding  ridges  are  far 
I  ^pa:x^;  M*4  at  Ghimjan,  5^  miles  further,  the  valley  commences  to  be 
i       0pr^^  ^^  wide  plains* 

I  'Xhree  milos  to  the  east  of  Chimjan  there  stands  the  sin gtilarly- formed 

^H  tal:»l^  mountain  called  Siazgai  (Syajgai),  which,  rising  well  out  in  the 
^B  pla.iiii  is  a  natural  fortress  (Fig,  9).  There  is  here  a  meeting  of  plains 
^P  and  routes,  and  tho  locality  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  great  prestige 
I  aa<l  importance.  In  tho  old  time  the  Moguls  used  the  hill  as  a  military 
I  poet^  and  it  seemed  to  ua  that  it  might  again  serve  such  a  piirpose. 
^m  THero  is  cultivation  at  Chimjan,  and  the  iruit-trees  and  fields  present 
^H  a  ^lefre-shing  contrast  to  tho  wild  hills  and  plain.  Siazgai  stands  out  in 
H^H^fcie  proportions  as  a  principal  object  in  this  strange  and  yet  grand 

^m  The  ofehoot  from  the  so-called  Western  Suliman  Ijmg  to  the  north 

^^qF  tHe  Borai  Yalley  divides  it  from  Zhok  Another  parallel  limb 
^B&pa.T-Btee  Borai  from  Smalan,  Tal,  and  Chotiali,  Thus  we  find  three  great 
^™*»il^^8  having  their  origin  in  the  highlands  east  of  Pishin  so  disposed 
*»  'tc*  offer  a  choice  of  routes  towards  the  Punjab.  Wo  never  could^have 
I t:i ciliated  that  this  hitherto  unexplored  country  would  prove  to  be  laid 
it.  so  favourably  for  tho  routes  we  were  in  search  of. 

TThe  lower  portion  of  Borai  is  well  watered,  tho  villages  are  close 

«r  and  well  built,  and  to  afford  security  against  the  attacks  of  tho 

ris,  who  sweep  their  marauding  bodies  up  to  this  distant  valley*  every 

^ge  is  a  little  fort.     Orchards  peep  above  the  enclosures,  and^t^lds 

from  village  to  village.      This   fertile   portion  of  the  valley 
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stretches  from  Ningand  to  Sharan,  and  on  to  ChinaL  The  Ixmndin; 
ridgo  between  Borai  and  Zhob  has  a  most  strange  physical  charactei 
It  is  a  hngo  glacis  or  whale's  back,  having  cross  parallel  ridges  on  it 
surface,  which  are  disposed  like  cross  waves  on  an  ocean  swell.  The  li 
of  these  ridges  is  about  north-east  and  sonth-west.  Between  the  ridge 
there  are  wide  gaps  and  open  passes  into  Zhob. 

Now  it  must  be  understood  that  the  Borai  Valley  has  a  length  » 
about  100  miles  of  almost  unobstructed  plain,  varying  from  five  •* 
ten  miles  in  width.  At  Sharan  the  plain  extends  still  in  an  easterly  at:: 
a  north-easterly  direction ;  but  the  Borai  River  turns  sharp  to  the  sonic 
finding  an  outlet  through  the  Anumbar  gap. 

The  stream  draining  Western  Borai  is  called  the  Lorai,  and  th;- 
from  the  eastern  valley  Sahan,  the  two  meeting  in  the  Anumbar  ga. 
The  hills  on  each  side  forming  the  portals  of  the  gap  are  abmpt  arz 
grand  masses ;  the  western  hill  is  called  Khru  (Euru),  and  the  easterr 
Guddibar  (Gadiwar).    (Fig.  11.) 

AVhile  we  were  in  these  localities  we  were  informed  of  a  rente  vH 
Meklitar  and  Karwadi  which  leads  out  to  the  Itakni  Plain,  avoiding  thi 
Barkhan  Plain,  following  a  direct  line  towards  the  Sakhi  Sarwar  Fkse 
Here  also  other  important  features  were  made  known  to  us.  Thns  w- 
wero  told  that  the  Zhob  Valley  had  a  breadth  of  plain  greater  than  tha. 
of  Borai,  and  it  was  clearly  explained  that  its  outlet  is  towards  the  Galer 
stream.  We  were  also  informed  that  duo  east  from  Sharan  there  lies  ax 
elevated  plateau,  to  w^hich  the  plains  of  Zhob  and  of  Borai  extend.  Ii 
this  dome-like  mass,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  Sahara,  are  tc 
bo  found  the  water-partings  towards  Zhob,  Borai,  Rakni,  and  the  Vihon 
Pass.  The  Zhob  Valley  cannot,  therefore,  as  represented  in  the  reeeni 
edition  of  Walker's  map  of  Turkistan,  find  an  exit  through  the  Soliman 
by  the  Vihova.  When  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  Fort  Munro  Pass,  on 
the  Suliman,  this  feature  of  the  Sahara  Plain  was  pointed  out  to  ub 
looming  in  the  distance,  and  we  could  see  the  Eakni  Plain  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  a  direction  towards  it. 

The  physical  character  of  the  angle  between  Borai,  Zhob,  and  the 
Suliman  is  most  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  cleared  up  at  the  first 
opportunity.  The  gap  of  the  Anumbar  is  a  most  important  feature. 
By  it  wo  were  able  to  escape  in  the  direction  wo  wanted  to  go  without 
attempting  a  more  northerly  and  possibly  more  complicated  line  of 
country.  We  hero  open  out  on  the  Luni  country,  which  is  wide,  level, 
and  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Anumbar.  The  valley  trends  to 
the  south-west,  and  meets  the  Tal  Chotiali  Valley.  The  drainage  area 
of  this  vast  system  of  valleys  is  a  very  notable  feature,  as  here  are 
collected  the  floods  which  have  occasionally  swept  over  the  Kachhi 
Plain. 

We  might  have  followed  the  Anumbar  down  to  Chotiali,  and  thus 
have  turned  some  of  the  rough  country  wo  now  mot  with,  but  we 
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preferred  to  make  a  straiglit  conrso  for  the  Barklian  Plain  vi^  TrL 
Kuram,  CMmalaiig  (Tsamaiilang),  and  Bala  Dhaka. 

The  coimtrj  inten^CTiiiig  between  tlio  Limi  country.'  and  Barkham. 
uumhabited,  and  a  veritiiblo  debatable  land.      In  it  no  man's  life^ 
safe.     It  is  overrun  by  all  tribes  on  its  borders,  viz,  by  KhotranB,    fc^ 
LnniSj  and  by  IMarris,     There  are  here  two  valleys  lying  north-east  ^d<# 
sonth-west,  the  Chimalang  and  that  of  Bala  Dhaka.     These  valleys  a 
bounded  by  three  ridges  ;  of  these,  the  last,  the  Jandhran,  is  a  long  ai 
formidable   feature,  and  the   only  praeticable  path  over  it   to  Lng^] 
Baikhan  is  by  the  Han  Pass,     This  Pass  was  eatiily  made  fit  for  ootj 
passage,  hut  it  required  careful  loading  of  camels.     We  thought  thati 
cart  road  or  even  a  railway  could  be  made  over  it  by  pursuing  a  mm 
cireuitous  tniek. 

The  Khetran  Plains,  joining  on  to  the  Lugari  Barkhan  Plains,  nm  along 
the  ea*stem  foot  of  the  Jandhran  Bange*  and  the  outlet  from  the  Han  and 
the  debatahle  laud  is  through  tlie  Han  Durruh,  a  narrow  gap  200  yar^k 
wide.     At  the  foot  of  the  Han  there  is,  however,  a  more  formidable  gate- 
way in  an  uplifted  ridgo  of  only  a  few  feet  wide.      At  the  mouth  of  the 
Han  Dnn-ab  stfmda  the  deserted  town  of  Hasni  Kot,  abandoned  some 
five  years  ago  on  aecount  of  the  inroads  of  IjuuIk  and  Marris,     The 
Barkhau-Khetran  plains  are  open,  well  w^atercd,  and  fertile,  and  they  lead 
one  to  the  other,  presenting  easy  passages  to  the  Chachar  Pass  to  thi 
south-west  and  to  the  Bakui  Plain  to  the  north-east.     Arrived  here,  we 
found  we  had  reached  a  friendly  coimtry— the  Pathan  tribes  were  left 
far  behind^ — ^we  were  now  able  to  relax  some  of  the  severe  duties  of 
watch  and  guard  which  had  hitherto  been  so  necessary  to  the  safetj*  of 
our  colufUns. 

The  Suliman  Range  seen  from  the  westward  rises  boldly  above  the 
Bakni  Plain,  ivrid  is  a  marked  physical  feature,  Bothar  at  the  foot,  in  tho 
Bakiii  Plain,  is  3617  feet  high,  and  the  point  where  we  crossed  is 
6158  feet.  The  climate  of  the  Snliman  wa^;  in  April  most  pleasant. 
On  the  border  of  Piijhin  we  had  snow  in  March,  but  down  through 
Borai  the  weather  was  deliciously  teiiii>erate,  and  spring  was  coming 
on.  The  fruit-trees  were  in  bloom,  and  the  com  an  indescribable  groen. 
From  a  temperature  of  40'  to  50^  wo  in  one  afternoon  dropped  down 
from  Fort  Munro  to  Zeradan,  where  we  found  the  thermometer  at  90*^ 
to  100^. 

The  country  of  the  Derajat  between  the  Suliman  and  the  Indus  is  a 
rude  jumble  of  old  riverbeds  and  ridges,  arid  and  hot  with  little  verdure, 
•which  iirepared  us  to  enjoy  the  luxuriant  trees  and  cultivation  of  Dera 
Ghazi  Khau. 

The  Chachar  Pass  was  found  to  present  a  more  gradual  descent  than 
the  Fort  Mimro  route,  and  wo  thought  it  quite  capable  of  being  made 
passable  for  wheeled  transport. 

The  appended  section  (Fig,  12)  will  enable  the  render  to  understand 
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dienta  of  the  passes  ami  tlio  position  and  elovation  of  tbe  plaina 
en  the  Indus  and  the  Kadanai  Valley  on  the  west  side  of  Pishin* 
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3.  Railway  from  Sikkar  to  Candahae* 

Siuce  this  paper  has  been  in  the  press  information  has  reached  ns  of 

be  C30mpletion  of  the  railway  from  Sakkar  across  the  plains  of  Kachhi  to 

dAftfiAr.    This  work  is  an  accomplished  fact^  and  we  cannot  but  admire 

be    energy  with  which   the   project  has  been  carried  into  exoontion. 

Lll   things  considered,  we  believe  that  in  the  present  situation  it  was 

>lntely  necessary  to  choose  this  line,  which  at  once  connects  the 

of  the  Bolan  with    our  Indian  system  of  railways.      Whatever 

difiSculties  we  may  meet  with  in  the  future,  consequent  on  the  Indus 

Iqpo^b  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  outpour  of  water  from  the  raoun talus  on 

lO   other,  must  be  overcome  by  suitable  works  and  construction.     As 

^l^^^3s  the  Borai  line,  we  think,  after  much  weighing  of  the  matter,  that 

Isl.^C5h  a  communication  anay  be  developed  in  the  distant  future ;  but  in 

■  "tlxo  mewntime  we  possess  what  wo  immediately  require,  and  at  any  cost 

tUo  railway  so  far  constructed  must  bo  extended  to  Pishin,  and  eventually 

to  Ca&dahar, 

IDldar  has  an  elevation  of  750  feet,  and  the  Bolan  is  a  dilGcult  route 
to  the  plains  above.  To  avoid  the  Bolan,  it  is  intended  to  divert  the 
line  up  the  Kiira  Yalley  by  Sibi,  and  so  gain  the  plaina  of  Pisliin  at 
GwiL  We  have  no  information  of  the  exact  direction  of  the  line,  but 
vre  know  that  the  Ushmughzai  Pass  is  the  highest  point  on  the  water- 
parting  between  Sibi  and  Gwal,  and  its  elevation  is  6327  feet.  The 
distance  between  Dadar  and  the  passes  into  the  basin  of  the  Loras 
It  may  be  possible  by  foHowing  the  sinuosities  of  the  country  to  spin 
out  to  120  miles,  but  in  this  instance  it  will  bo  necessary  to  sxirmount 
,ti©  5500  feet  difference  of  level. 

There  are  three  passes  over  which  it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  the 
iilroiid,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge  we  can- 
^Dt  Q«  yet  know  what  may  be  decided  on.    The  Hunna  and  Sura  KhwuUa 
No.  IV-— April,  1880.]  r 
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lead  into  tlio  Shalkot  or  Quetta  plain.  Tlie  Uabmnghzai  Pasfi  leads 
direct  on  Gwal  "by  the  Sagarband  defile.  We  have  some  idea  that  the 
choice  will  fall  upon  the  latter. 

Once  Gwal  is  reached,  it  is  probable  the  line  will  follow  the  I 
of  pkine  by  KhaniKai,  and  descend  into  the  great  Piahin  Plain  at 
Khiishdil  Khan,  which  is  an  important  point.  From  here  the  road  along 
the  Daman  ofters  a  line  free  from  the  obstmctions  of  the  many  nnllaa 
of  the  Lora,  which  would  be  met  with  in  taking  a  more  direct  line  from 
KnjLak  to  Gulistan  Karcz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gwaja.  Thus,  to  sum  up 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  with,  we  find  the  most  seiious  are  that  of  the 
rise  from  Sibi  over  the  lip  of  the  Lora  basin — whether  it  be  by 
Hunna,  the  Sura  Khwulla,  or  the  Ushmughzai.  The  plains  of  the  Lo: 
having  been  entered  ou,  no  obstacle  of  note  presents  itself  till  it  arri 
at  the  Khoja  Amran,  From  the  Khoja  Amran  to  Oandahar  there  are 
continuous  plains,  the  principal  ohBtructiona  being  the  numerous  cross 
streams^  which  would  reqmre  bridging,  and  wide  water-ways. 

In  introducing  Sir  Michael  Biddnlph  to  the  Meeting,  prior  to  the 
reading  of  his  paper  : — 

Tho  President  said  there  was  perhaps  no  ^lart  of  the  world  which,  during  the 
last  two  years,  had  attractal  more  attention  from  Englislimen  than  Afghanistan  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Ho  felt  it  a  great  pleasnre  to  have  to  introduce  to 
the  memhtra  Major-General  Sir  Micliatl  Biddulxih,  an  officer  whom  he  had  known 
well,  and  for  whose  character  and  professional  merits  he  had  a  "very  high  esteem. 
The  Geographical  Society  had  one  privilege  which  was  not  poBsessed  hy  many  other 
meetings  of  Englishmen,  and  that  was  that  they  could  talk  about  Afghanistan 
its  position  without  entering  Into  any  matters  of  political  controversy,  Whate' 
difierences  might  exist  with  respect  to  other  points,  he  was  sure  there  would  be  m 
in  any  assembly  of  Englishmen  about  the  recognition  of  the  enterprise  and  gallani 
of  the  officers  and  men  both  of  the  British  and  native  forces  who  had  boi*n  engaged 
in  that  country.  Although  Sir  Michael  Biddulph  had  not  had  what  soldiem  con- 
sider the  advantage  of  any  verj'  severe  actions,  yet  he  and  the  forces  with  which  he 
was  connected  had  made  longer  marches,  and  probably  had  to  suffer  greater  haid- 
ships  than  any  other  troops  engaged  in  the  exjtedition.  But  the  present  was  not 
tlie  pro]»eT  time  or  place  in  which  to  go  into  questions  about  the  operatioua  of  tj 
army.  What  the  Meeting  had  to  deal  with  was  the  scientific  result  to  geograpl 
from  the  progreis  of  the  troojis  through  countries  which  heretofore  had  not 
accessible  to  Enj^lishmen.  Sir  Michael  Biddulph  with  his  force  went  further  t 
any  other  part  of  Sir  Donald  Stcwart^s  troops,  namely,  to  tlje  River  Helmund, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  was  probably  bet) 
qualified  than  any  other  officer  iu  hiis  position  to  give  a  geogmphical  account  of 
country  which  he  traversed.  The  Meeting  would,  therefore,  at  the  conclusion 
the  paper,  he  able  to  judge  for  themselves  the  value  of  the  opinion  which  he  ( 
President)  had  given  as  to  Sir  Michael  BiddulpVs  merits. 

After  the  paper,  the  President  called  upon  Sir  Henry  Bawlmson  to  speak,  as  the 
highest  authority  present,  upon  the  geography  of  Afghanistan. 

Sir  Henet  Rawlikson  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  he  able  to  furnish  th^ 
Meeting  with  any  new  or  interesting  information  on  the  country  which  8ir  Michael 
Biddulph  had  described,  since  in  bis  o^ti  passage  through  that  part  of  Afghanistan 
he  was  unable  to  deviate  more  than  a  very  little  &om  the  beaten  track.     However^ 
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bo  »M  ^Ukd  of  this  opportuDitj  of  ofTering  hk  testimony,  mch  sb  it  was  worth, 

to  the  great  value  of  the  information  which  General  Bidtjulph  had  placed  hefore 

UkOii  that  evening.    He  remembered^  not  very  many  yeara  ago,  at  one  of  the 

8oeMty*«  meetings,  Colonel  Macgregor,  who  was  now  chief  of  the  staff  at  Kabul, 

IffOQ^t  strongly  before  the  members  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Englishmen  knew 

mofot  the  interior  of  China,  or  even  of  Africa,  than  of  tlie  ooimtriea  on  the  Indian 

fTOOtier.     Thai  was  a  reproach  which  could  not  now  be  attached  to  them.     All 

^eogrmpben  moat  have  been  delighted  to  see  that  during  the  recent  operations  in 

fk1j^timnim*Aii  the  8ext«nt  and  the  theodolite  had  been  borne  alongside  the  Gatling 

«nd  the  lHartini-HeDry.    The  resnlta  thereby  obtained   were  not  merely  for  the 

pfceoit  day,  bat  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  for  geographical  knowledge 

coos  acquired  was  acquired  for  all  time.     It  was  not  a  mere  dilettante  acquisition : 

it  was  utilitarian  in  the  broadest  sense,  leading  to  commerce,  and  an  improvement  of 

tbe  means  of  communication,  and  was  &  necessary  preliminary  to  the  dvilisatiou  of 

any  ootmtry*     It  was  upon  those  grounds  that  he  ventured  to  impress  upon  the 

meetiDg  the  extreme  value  of  tlm  service  which  Genenil  Biddnlph  had  performed^ 

Am  had  been  stated  in  the  paper,  the  country  which  had  just  been  described  had 

prrriomaly  been  unexplored    by  any   European.     Across   it  on    the    maps  was 

fbriDerlj  written  •*  Unexplored."     It  was  true  that  from  native  authorities  a  certain 

ataoant  of  information  about  it  had  been  obtained.    Major  Haverty,  who  was  one 

of  lyuT  first,  if  not  our  only  advanced  Afghan  scholar,  liad  recently  translated  some 

very  valuable  memoirs  in  reference  to  this  particular  country,  and  presented  them  to 

ibe  Indian  Office.     They  would  be  of  great  interest  to  General  Biddnlph  when 

^OOapared  with  the  result  of  his  own  explorations.     The  country  between  Pishin  and 

tlia  Valley  of  the  Indus  was  traversed  on  one  occasion  by  Baber  Padshah,  when 

be  returned  to  Ghaa^i  from  I>era  Ghazi  Khan ;  and  on  another  occojsion  by  Bird 

Shekoh,  the  elder  brother  of  Aumngzcbe,  when  he  led  an  army  from  the  Valley  of 

ifae  Indus  almost  in  the  very  line  which  General  Biddulph  followed,  direct  to  Candahar, 

aloog  the  Borai  Valley*    If  it  was  not  the  actual  route  it  was  parallel  to  that  taken  by 

Geaeiml  Bi^ulph^s  column.    But  there  was  no  European  in  Prince  Ddr^'s  force,  and 

tlioe  waa  do  attempt  at  surveying.   All  that  was  obtained  was  a  l)arren  list  of  names 

with  a  general  description  of  the  country,  which  really  was  of  no  use  to  practical 

geographers*    He  now  proposed  to  notice  one  or  two  points  that  might  be  of  interest 

to  gef^raphere  in  general.     The  district  above  the  hills  which  General  Biddnlph 

liad  described,  was  in  times  comparatively  ancient,  namely,  during  the  early  Mohain- 

medan  period,  a  district  of  ver^^  great  wealth  and  consideration.     It  stretched  from 

'Bbofawak*  including  Pishin  and  Bibi,  and  took  in  all  the  western  skirts  of  the  hills* 

It  wsa  called  JBalish  or  Vali$ft^  from  a  tribe  of  Turks  who  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 

^century  passed  from  the  vicinity  of  Ghazni  and  colonised  the  country  in  question. 

ThcT  left  their  name  in  the  district  of  Malistan,  near  Ghazni,  where  it  remained  to 

the  present  day,*     They  built  several  considerable  towns,  and  for  two  or  three 

Irandred  years  maintained  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.     Their  name  had  since 

Tftoished  frc«n  the  ccnutry,  and  tlie  towns  which  they  founded  were  now  in  ruins. 

Their  capital  was  Isfteajwaf,  or  "the  White  District,"  and  according  to  his  view  was 

the  same  as  Shomwak,  **the  Salt  District,"  which  was  in  fact  an  equivaleut  name. 

Piafajn  was  called  Afshinek    Quetta  appeared  under  tlie  name  of  Shol,  which  it 

ictaiiied  to  the  present  day.    The  traditton  of  the  country  asserted  aa  an  explanation 


In  tho  time  of  Hionen-bang  (7th  century  a.i>.),  Fo-li-shi<sa-tanjf-na  {Valishiiidn 
Valitidn  of  the  Arab  geo^mpherB,  i.e.  country  of  the  la/i'-sA)  oompriMtxl  Apparently 

I  ii|iper  ralleya  of  the  Helmund.  the  Arghendab,  and  the  Tarnak,  the  cajiitnl,  called 

hf  the  Chinese  ^u-pi-na  =  Greek  Cophen,  being  at  the  site  now  known  as  CT^ari-foMl. 
Ill  the  following  century  the  Vdtish  mo?ed  60uth«wettward  to  Ptshm.1 
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of  the  name  *'  Ehal^  tliat  on  tb©  institution  of  the  Afghan  monarchy,  the  district  of 
Quetta  Tvas  asai^ed  by  the  Diirdnf  king  in  fief  t^D  the  Khan  of  Khelar,  on  paynn 
of  a  yearly  offering  of  a  shawl,  and  until  lately  he  had  always  BUpp^jsed  that 
the  real  origin  of  the  name,  hut  the  tradition  now  proved  to  he  untrue,  sinoe 
bad  found  that  the  place  was  called  ^hal  aa  early  as  the  tenth  century.    Sk^ 
bad  been  mentioned  by  Geoeral  Biddulph,    KfA^  he  believed,  was  raerdy  '*  the  court*] 
house,*'  and  Quetta  was  certainly  a  corruption  of  Kot    llie  other  places  named  by 
the  geogTApliers  in  that  district  were  Mustang  and  Sibi^  and  last  of  all  Sukirt!^^  of 
which  ho  did  not  know  the  position.     He  hoped  that  some  day,  when  the  couatry 
waa  more  tranquil,  the  mounds  in  the  Pishin  Plain   would  1^3  excavated.    Some 
tracea  might  then  be  found  of  the  old  Turkish  tribe  of  VtiUsh,  aad  of  the  coins  which 
they  uflod.    He  regretted  that  General  Biddulph  hml  not  extended  his  paper  a  litile^ 
because  he  was  the  only  senior  oflScer  of  the  expedition  who  penetrated  far  to  that' 
west,     lie  had  led  an  expeditionary  column^  indeed,  across  the  Helraund,  and  if  W 
had  given  a  short  account  of  the  banks  of  that  river,  iind  of  the  ruins  of  Kileh-Biat^ 
Bendi  Timour,  and  other  remarkable  places  in  that  vicinity,  it  would  have  been  rcry 
interesting*     However,  what  the  paper  contained  was  all  new  and  valuable.    All 
present  would  alao  have  l>een  >;ratified  if  he  could  have  given  a  trace  of  the  railway 
which  was  now  in  course  of  formation  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar*     He  ventured  to 
offer  an  opinioo  that  that  line  and  the  other  one  on  the  east  aide  of  the  country  would 
probably  he  tlie  two  mast  valuable  products  of  the  Afghan  war*     In  such  countriesj 
indeed,  mil  ways  must  bo  especially  valuable,  not  only  for  purpose&  of  military  transpoi 
but  also  in  tlie  larger  interests  of  civilisation  and  coinmerce.    As  far  as  he  (Sir  Hen 
knew  at  present,  it  appeared  that  the  railway  would  ascend  the  mountains  by  Sii 
and  not  by  Dadar  and  the  Bolan  Pass ;  it  would  then  follow  up  the  Nam  River, 
enter  upon  the  plateau  at  Gwah     He  believe<i  it  was  intended  to  eijtablish  a  large 
station  at  a  place  called  Htirnai,  near  tlie  head  of  the  Kara,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
above  the  hot  plains  of  India,  and  yet  not  quite  on  the  leTel  of  the  plateau  of  Afgha- 
nistan,   At  that  pint  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to  alter  the  railway  from  the 
broad  to  the  narrow^  gauge.     He  would  not  at  present  risk  reviving  tlie  old  battle  of 
the  gauges,  though  he  confessed  he  had  an  extreme  horror  of  a  break  in  the  gauge, 
both  as  a  military  man  and  with  a  view  to  commerce.     It  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  a  railway.     Still  if,  on  economical  grounds^ 
there  was  no  alteruative,  it  must  be  put  up  with*    Perhaps  on  some  future  occasion 
General  Biddulph  might  be  able  to  continue  his  observations  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Sir  Wm,  Mebewetheu  said  that  in  sjieaking  of  the  communication  between 
Pishin  Valley  and  India,  General  Biddulph  hod  |x>intod  out  that  the  region  he 
explored  was  one  of  the  old  kafila  routes  for  caravans.  It  was  formerly  a 
frequented  route,  but  latterly  h.wl  been  abandoned,  partly  in  consequence  of 
hostility  of  the  tribes,  Tliere  was,  however,  a  very  strong  reason  why  it  had 
been  followed  of  late  years.  In  ejtrlicr  times  the  capital  of  the  Empire  of  Hindostai 
was  Delhi,  and  naturaDy  the  products  of  Central  Asia  followed  the  shortest  possibl© 
route  to  reach  that  city, — ^throiigh  Dera  Ghaxi  Khan  to  Multan,  and  so  on  to  Del 
The  capital  of  the  Empire  was  now,  however,  London,  and  the  consequence 
that  trade  inclinetl  more  t<i  the  south,  towards  the  nearest  seaport,  and  foliowi 
the  Bolan  Pass,  Even  before  the  Empire  of  India  became  as  it  now  is,  it 
by  the  latter  route,  because  tmffic  would  always  take  the  shortest  and  most  speedy 
way  to  its  market,  which  now  unquestionably  was  the  s^  coast.  The  seaport 
of  Afglmnistan  was  Karachi.  Since  1861,  when  Sir  Bar  tie  Pre  re  firat  started 
the  harbour  works  there,  great  improvements  have  been  made  at  that  port, 
the  harbour  now  was  the  only  practicable  one  on  the  west  side  of  India,  es 
that  at  Bombay,  which  of  course  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  eqnaL 
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I  VQCdd  no  doubt  be  lar^gely  frequented  in  order  to  obtam  tlie  T&lnable  commodities 

*whicb  would  oome  do\Mi  from  AfghnnistEia  when  matters  were  settled  ia  that 

wmtry,— 4  state  of  tilings  which,  without  eucroaching  on  ixjlitics,   all  would 

1^  with  him  in  wishing  might  take  place  in  a  very  near  future.     The  lliver 

lAdas  was  abio  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade.     Since  1B39  steamers  had  been 

ftitliTig  on  that  river  carrying  the  products  up  and  down.     In  1861  a  railway 

ini  opBoed  from  Kariichi  to  Kotra  opposite  Hydrahad,  connecting  the  Indus  wi^ 

Ik  rirt.     More  recently  the  railway  communication  had  been  extended  up  to 

^okkttr,  which  was  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Indus,  op^xisite  Rori.     It  was  part  of 

ti»  nilwTiy  which  was  very  aptly  stylfd  the  •*  missing  link.**    Tliat  link  had  now 

}tmi  ocmpleted,  and  there  was  riiihvay  communication  from  Karachi  right  around 

(oC^utta.    Lately  a  branch  had  been  made  from  Sakkar  (Sukkur)  to  Sibi.    That 

ffiibigim  only  at  the  end  of  last  year,  but  it  was  now  Snitched  up  to  the  oommence- 

moA  of  the  hlUa  where  the  Nara  River  leaves  them.     The  amount  of  euergy  and 

ifitffprifle  displayed  in  the  execution  of  that  railway  could  not  he  too  liighly  extolled* 

Mm  than  a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  laid  per  diem^ — a  rate  which  was  almost  equal 

Id  iDOie  of  the  performances  across  the  Atlantic.     Having  reached  that  iM}int  the 

question  was  whether  the  railway  should  lie  Uken  up  the  old  route  of  tlie  Bolau,  or 

torn  Sibi  up  the  valley  of  the  Kara.    All  those  mountain  passes  were  river  ooursea 

docending  from  high  levels,  and  it  was  necea&ary  to  carefully  examine  the  banks 

nght  up  to  the  springs,  or  bctIqus  barriers  might  otherwise  be  eucouotercd.     The 

fiotlan  and  the  Nam  ran  quite  parallel  to  each  other,  but  the  surveyors  who  were 

ffetrted  from  Geneml  Biddulph*s  column  at  Pishin  found  that  the  route  by  the  Nara 

vai  A  more  gradual  ascent,  and  at  the  end  attained  such  a  height  that  it  would  he 

more  eu»y  to  get  on  to  the  plateau.    The  diaad vantages  of  the  Bolin  were  that  at 

two  pcaata  in  the  pass  the  route  was  very  narrow,  and  when  tiie  water  rose,  it  might 

come  down  with  exoeadvo  force  and  carry  everything  away.     For  that  refuson  be 

believed  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Government  of  India  to  adopt  the  Nara  line* 

As  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  had  stated,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  the  first 

pan  of  the  line  broad  gauge  up  to  Hurnai,     He  considered  that  that  was  the  proper 

thing  to  do.    He  had  himself  sfsent  a  year  at  Sibi,  and  he  couM  safely  say  that  it 

was  without  eioeption  the  hottest  place  he  was  ever  in,  and  he  never  wished  to  see 

any  large  hody  of  people  placed  there.     An  old  proverb  about  Sibi  was  that  so  long 

ms  it  was  in  existence  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  hotter  place.    It  would,  therefore, 

be  easily  imagined  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  spot  to  w  hich  to  consign  Europeans. 

The  brosd  gango  ^vas  at  present  expected  to  stop  at  Humai^  but  he  hoped  that  such 

woold  not  be  the  cose,  and  that  at  any  rate  it  would  be  carried  on  as  far  as  Candahar, 

where  the  gsoge  might  be  broken  for  tlie  present     During  the  time  that  he  had 

been  in  Sind,  over  thirty  years,  ho  took  the  greatest  interest  in  inquiring  into  the 

oommeroe  that  came  down  by  the  Bolan  and  other  routes,     A  few  days  ago  he  had 

looked  at  some  of  his  notes,  and  he  found  that  in  one  year  the  wool  alone  brought 

down  from  A^hauistan  amounted  to  sixty  kcs  of  rupees— 600, OOOi.     In  addition  to 

that  there  were  dyes,  silks,  and — what  the  poor,  thirsty  souls  of  Sind  regarded  as 

better  than  all  els© — exquisite  fruits.     Although  for  the  present  the  railway  was 

fegarded  as  a  military  measure,  it  would,  he  hoped,  before  ujany  years  had  i>atised, 

prove  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  commercial  undertaking.     It  might  not  perhaps  be 

m  §Dod  investment  for  Englishmen's  .sixire  money,  but  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  yield 

taome  returns,  and  as  trade  gradually  developed,  would,  ia  the  end,  pay  a  handsome 
dividend.  He  had  been  commissioned  by  the  President  to  ask  the  Meeting  to  pass  a 
▼ote  of  thanks  to  General  Biddulph  for  the  excellent  i^aper  which  he  had  read,  and 
for  the  valnable  addition  which  he  had  contributed  to  geographical  knowledge^  and 
this  he  had  much  pleasure  in  doing. 
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Sir  Hbitby  Tsdilliee  anid  he  regretted  that  he  had  no  practical  knowled^ 
Afghanistan,  because  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  but  he 
much  gratification  in  testify i tig  to  the  advantage  which  the  officers  of  his  old  deptn- 
ment  in  Imlia  derived  from  being  under  Buch  ml  admirable  general  as  Sir  Miohail 
Biddnlph.   Ho  ha^l  it  from  the  authority  of  the  officers  themaelvea,  that  the  enooois^i- 
ment  which  they  received  from  General  Biddnlph  enabled  them  to  do  far  more  thia 
they  othenvise  could  possibly  have  done;  and,  in  fact,  the  column  tinder 
CJeneral  had  done  more  surveying  work  than  any  other  in  Afgbaniatan.     TheSocid 
must  tbereforo  feel  truly  grateful  to  a  General  who,  amid  all  the  responBibihtic*  uid 
arduous  duties  of  his  position,  conld  think  of  tbe  surveyors  and  send  them  out  it 
every  possible  moment.     He  had  received  from  India  a  map  called  "  TbeTwoRout€* 
into  Afghanistan,  via  Jalalabad  and  tfui  Knrram/'    The  map  bad  not  reached  tbe 
Greographical  Society  from  the  India  Office,  but  explorers  in  London  had  been  able 
ferret  it  out,  and  it  was  now  on  the  table*    It  showed  the  large  extent  of  new  wjrl 
executed  by  the  survey  officers  during  the  present  campaign,  in  contradistinctiou  i^ 
what  was  before  known  •  and  it  proved,  as  remarked  by  the  President,  that  great 
modifications  would  be  necessary  in  the  naap  of  Afghanistan.    "When  Major  Browne 
went  out  in  1877,  before  the  w^ar  commenced,  with  the  idea  of  laying  a  telegraph 
line  to  Khclatj  he  was  furnished  with  all  the  information  then  obtainable  with 
regard  to  the  jjosition  of  places  and  routes  from  Sind  to  the  frontier,  and  he  attri- 
buted to  the  data  wldcb  were  then  furnished,  much  of  the  value  of  tbe  work  which 
the  surveyors  had  been  able  to  do  by  extendiug  their  trianguktion  from  the  Sind 
side,  and  by  various  other  oixsrations.   ITie  names  of  the  ofEcera  who  had  so  sealonsV 
performed  their  duty  with  the  several  columns  were  Major  Maxwell  Campbell, 
Captain  Holdicb^  r.e,.  Captain  Heaviaide,  r.e,,  Captain  Wooiithorpe,  B.E.,  Ca] 
Eogers,  r.e,.  Captain  Chas.  Strahan,  b.e.,  Major  Tanner,  Captain  Gerald  Martm, 
Lieutenant  Hobdaj^  Lieutenant  Gore,  b,e.,  Captain  Beavan,  and  Lieutenant  E.  P, 
Leach,  b.e.,  who  was  gallant  enough  to  win  the  Victoria  Cross  and  a  brevet  majorship. 
That  was  not  a  light  thing  to  do  whilst  survejiog  a  country.  The  Survey  Department 
in  India,  when  employed  in  an  enemy^s  country,  and  beyond  our  frontiers,  was  not 
confined  to  military  officers,  and  a  civil  officer,  Mr.  Scott,  had  performed  most  gallant 
deeds,  on  two  occasions,  worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross,    He  believed  his  merits  were 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  and  Council  of  India,  and  he  hoped 
moat  sincerely  that  they  would  meet  with  the  reward  which  they  deserved.    He  had 
great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Biddnlph 
for  the  assistance  ho  had  given  to  topography  and  geography. 
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Professor  NordeEsklold,— The  celebrated  Swedish  explorer  left  LisI 
in  thu  Vega  on  the  16tli  of  March,  with  tlio  intention,  as  wo  were  informe 
of  paying  a  short  visit  to  England  on  bia  way  to  Stookbolm*     He  wa 
expected  to  arrivts  at  Portsmouth  on  the  22iid  or  23rd ;  and  arrangement 
were  immediattdy  made  fVir  giving  liim  a  suitable  reception— at  leaa 
BUch  arrangements   as  were   practicable  at  the   season   in   whicK 
visit  was  timed,  i.e.  tho  commencement  of  the  Easter  holidays,      A^ 
deputation  from  tho  Society  was  appointed  to  receive  him  at  Portsmouth, 
cx>nsisting  of  Sir  George  Kares,  Commander  Boanmont,  and  other  ArctiiJ 
officers,  headed  by  Admiral  A.  P.  Kyder;  and  a  dinner  in  his  honouri 
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given  by  the  Preadent  and  Council  at  Willis's  Rooms,  was  announced 
to  take  place  on  the  24th,  at  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  short 
notice.  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  consented  to  take 
the  chair.    Unfortunately  our  preparations  were  rendered  vain  by  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Vega.    At  a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  the 
Managing  Committee  of  the  reception  was  compelled  to  issue  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  dinner  could  not  take  place.     Up  to  the  hour  of 
our  going  to  press  no  news  of  her  arrival  on  the  coast  has  been  received. 
The  persistent  easterly  winds  are  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  delay 
of  the  vesseL 

Kr.  Stewart's  Journey  from  Lake  Ifyassa  to  Lake  Tanganyika^— 

From  Mr.  James  Stewart's  report  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Free 

Church  of  Scotland,  we  gather  some  interesting  details  regarding  the 

important  journey  which  he  has  just  performed  almost  at  the  same  time 

as  our  own  expedition.     His  starting  point  was  Kambwe  Lagoon,  on 

the  western  side  of  the  lake,  20  or  30  miles  south  of  the  point  where 

Mr.  Thomson  left  its  shores  for  the  interior,  and  his  route  for  the 

first  thirteen  days  was  different   from  that  taken  by  our  expedition. 

Leaving  Kambwe  on  the  14th  of  October  with  Mr.  J.  Moir,  William 

Koyi,  and  a  small  party,  Mr.  Stewart  reached  the  hills  bounding  the 

lake  basin]  after  a  march  of  eleven  miles.     Ho  did  not  find  the  ascent 

torn  the  lake  plain  to  the  plateau  so  steep,  apparently,  as  Mr.  Thomson 

did  forther  to  the  north.     He  says  that  having  previously  traversed 

several  of  the  passes  to  the  highlands,  this  was  the  easiest  of  them  all, 

and  that  a  road  would  be  quite  practicable.  He  found  the  average  eleva- 

tion  of  the  plateau  stretching  between  the  two  lakes  to  be  about  4700  feet 

oibove  the  sea.     The  rainfall  of  the  country  is  large,  and  the  climate  cool 

snd  bracing.    Cattle  were  found  at  almost  every  village,  and  sheep  and 

^oats  are  kept  in  large  numbers.     The  route  over  the  plateau  that  he 

followed  WIS  a  remarkably  easy  one.    It  gradually  rose  from  3900  feet, 

near  Nyassa,  to  5400  feet  on  the  ridge  overlooking  Tanganyika,  but 

throughout  the  whole  of  it  there  was  not  one  difiicidt  ascent.    Water  is 

plentiful  even  in  the  dry  season.    On  the  3rd  of  November  he  commenced 

the  descent — 2100  feet  in  fourteen  miles — to  Lake  Tanganyika,  reaching 

Pambete  on  the  5th,  and  finding  there  Mr.  Thomson  and  his  party,  who 

had  preceded  him  by  only  one  day.    The  distance  from  Kambwe  Lagoon 

to  Pambete  was  found  to  be  254  miles.    He  remained  here  four  days, 

and  was  able  to  secure  fifteen  sets  of  lunars  to  serve  for  fixing  the 

longitude  of  the  place,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  present  state  of  our 

geographical  knowledge  of  this  important  point  in  the  African  interior. 

He  found  Mr.  Thomson  had  followed  a  much  longer  and  more  difficult 

route,  having  traversed  a  very  rugged  country,  and  crossed  an  elevation 

of  8000  feet.  Both  parties  struck  their  camps  at  the  same  time,  November 

10th,  Mr.  Thomson  marching  northward,  and  Mr.  Stewart  returning  to 

Jiike  Nyassa.    His  inquiries  respecting  the  changes  of  level  of  Tanga- 
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nyika  led  him  to  tbe  conclnfiion  that  thero  was  bo  evidence  of  a  colltln^le 
and  gradual  rim  of  tlie  lake  waters  ;  there  was  a  very  high  rise  in 
rainy  season  of  1873  (?J,  since  which  the  annual  riao  has  been  low' 
than  the  maxinmm  by  some  two  feet  six  inches.     He  reached  Lai 
Xj-assa  on  hja  return  on  December  3rd,  the  homeward  march  beiii, 
232  miles,  22  having  been  saved  by  cutting  off  dotonrs,  and  be  think«  a 
little  more  might  be  saved  in  this  way,  but  that  210  miles  would  be  the 
Bhorteet  lino  that  could  be  reckoned  on  between  the  two  lakes.     Living 
Btonia  was  reached  in  the  lake  flteainer  Ilala  on  December  20th. 
Stewart  concludeti  by  a  brief  description  of  the  native  tribes  met  wi 
They  were  friendly  and  peaceable^  and  one  of  them  are  industrious  iron- 
workers.     He  had  paesed  through  the  journey  without  a  single  day's 
illness,  but  hie  companion,  Mr.  Moir,  had  to  return  to  Nyassa  through 
lameness  at  an  early  stage  in  the  journey, 

EmropeaES  on  Lake  Tanganyika, — The  members  of  the  London 
Missionary  Screiety  at  Ujiji  have  founded  a  new  station  at  Mtowa*  on 
the  western  side  of  the  lake,  a  fuw  miks  north  of  tbe  Lukuga  outlet. 
The  whole  party,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  W.  Griffith,  and  Meaars.  Hutle; 
and  Hore,  crossed  in  their  little  vessel  the  Calahiiiih  towards  the  end  o! 
October  last,  and  having  obtained  the  permission  of  the  chief  of  tht 
district,  selected  their  site,  and  commenced  building  the  fii"st  house. 
They  have  named  the  station  Plymouth  Kock.  The  country  around  ifl^— 
deBcribed  as  extremely  picturesque ;  rounded  hills,  with  numerons  clea^H 
mountain  streams  flowing  through  the  valleys  rich  in  tropical  vege- 
tation, Mr.  Robert  Arthington^  of  Leeds,  the  originator  of  the 
Tanganyika  mission,  has  offered  to  the  Society  a  further  contribution 
of  3000^  on  the  understanding  that  they  will  place  a  steamer  on 
the  lake,  and  explore  the  country  lying  between  its  northern  end  and 
Albert  Kyaoxa. — M.  Debaize,  the  leader  of  the  important  expeditioi 
supported  by  a  grant  of  100,000  francs  from  the  French  Government* 
died  in  Mr,  Here's  house  at  Ujiji,  after  a  painful  iUness,  during  which 
be  was  carefully  tended  by  Mr*  Uore,  on  the  12th  of  December.  Previous 
to  his  illness  M.  Debaize  was  preparing  for  tbe  continuation  of  his 
journey  in  a  north  or  north-westerly  direction,  to  explore  the  unknown 
region  west  of  Lake  Alexandra.— The  missionaries  of  the  Algerian  party 
have  established  a  station  near  Biliari  in  Urundi,  Another  death  has 
been  added  to  the  numerous  fatalities  of  this  large  party,  viz.  that  of 
P^re  Euellan,  whose  loss  is  much  to  be  rcgrettttd,  as  bo  was  an  enthusi- 
astic man  of  science,  and  accomplished  as  a  surveyon  He  died  of  t^^phoid 
fever  at  Tabora  on  the  24th  of  November- — The  first  station  or  civilising 
centre  of  the  Belgian  International  Society  has  l»een  established  at 
Karema,  on  the  shores  of  Tanganyika,  in  Ufipa,  about  140  geograi3hical 
miles  south  of  Ujiji.  M.  Cambier  arrived  there  with  the  first  expedition 
on  the  I2th  of  August,  and  made  a  contract  with  the  chief  of  Ufipa  for 
a  grant  of  land,  and  the  construction  of  a  number  of  bouses.     The 
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irhole  of  the  storeB  of  tlie  first  expedition,  however,  did  not  reacli  the 
place  till  the  15th  of  September,  The  fiettlement  ib  built  on  a  ruuiided 
eminence,  forming  a  jamall  promontory,  rising  abont  20  feet  above  tho 
waters  of  the  lake*  The  progreea  of  constniction  of  the  houses  was  slow, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  la!x>urers,  and  the  scarcity  of  useful 
timber  in  tho  neighbourhood,  M,  Camhier  has  since  been  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  the  'party  with  the  two  surviving  Indian  elephants,  tho 
oiheis  having  succumbed  to  the  fatigues  of  the  long  march,  —  By 
tlie  la£t  mail  we  learn  that  Mr,  Here  was  contemplating  a  voyage  to 
tlie  southern  end  of  the  lake,  calling  at  the  Belgian  station,  and  then 
toimding  the  southern  part,  returning  by  the  western  shore.  He  was 
building  a  new  half-decked  boat  for  the  cruize. 

Katreyeff's  Journey  into  Badakshan. — In  vol.  i.  of  the  *  Proceedings  * 
(p.  385)  a  brief  mention  was  made  of  the  scientific  results  of  Colonel 
MatveyefiTs  expedition  into  Northern  Afghanistan  in  1878,  Tho  follow- 
ing further  details  of  this  exploration  will  Im3  found  interesting  : — Tho 
expedition  was  organised  under  tho  command  of  Colonel  Matveyeff,  who, 
aysaiBted  by  M.  Schwartz,  as  topographer,  and  Lieutenant  Trotzky»  mag- 
netic obsc»rver,  and  accompanied  by  seven  soldiers  and  two  inter];! rotors, 
set  forth  from  Samarkand  with  the  intention  of  examining  tho  passes 
leading  into  Eafiristan,  Owing  to  the  latene«A  of  the  season,  the 
expedition  had  to  abandon  its  intention  of  crossing  into  the  basin  of  the 
OxQfi  by  the  Mura  Pass,  between  Iskandor  Kul  and  the  sources  of  the 
Karatag  Daria,  and  to  follow  the  usual  routo  by  Shahr,  Yar-tulje,  Kalta- 
minar,  Derbend,  Baisun»  Deh-i-nau,  and  Yur-chi,  From  thence  the  party 
appear  to  have  struck  southward,  and  passed  over  into  Afghan  territory 
Wkt  a  ferrj'  over  the  Oxus,  called  Kunduguzar  or  Kissar  ((juery,  Kunduz- 
gnzar — ferry  of  Kunduz?J,  near  Kustak*  Here  the  authorities  made 
6ome  difficulty  abt^nt  granting  pormisBion  for  the  expedition  to  proceed 
into  Badakghan,  on  tlie  gronnd  of  the  late  period  of  the  year.  Leave 
ivaa  eventually  granted,  but  tho  Eussians  state  that  they  were  purposely 
conducted  along  unfrequented  paths  over  the  mountain  i-ango  lying  on 
the  north  side,  instead  of  along  the  usual  route,  which  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  practicable  at  Faizabad  (viaitcd  by  no  European  since  the  time 
of  Wood),  The  party  learnt  that  the  passes  into  Kafiristan,  which  are 
barely  practicable  for  horses  even  in  summer,  were  then  wholly  blocked 
by  snow,  and  as  the  route  to  Kabul  was  closed  owing  to  the  war,  the 
expedition  had  no  resource  but  to  return  by  way  of  Mashad,  Talikhan, 
Taeh^kurghan,  and  Mazar-i-Sharif,  The  Oxus  was  crossed  at  Patta-kuzar 
(Kissar),  and  the  party  returned  to  Samarkand  by  way  of  Shiraliad, 
Kbuzar,  and  Shahr,  The  results  of  this  iraportiint  journey  comprise  a 
route-survey,  the  determination  by  astronomical  observations  of  several 
positions  in  Afghanistan,  a  batch  of  magnetic  observationB,  barometric 
height  determinations,  and  a  junction  of  the  Bussian  and  English  surveys 
in  those  regions. 
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Kaflristaii.^Dr,  H»  W*  Bellew,  c.s.i^  lias  contributed  to  tto  last 
published  part  of  the  *  Journal  *  of  the  United  Sonrioe  Institution  of 
India  a  paper  on  Kafiristan  and  the  Kafirs^  hanod  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  notices  scattered  about  in  tho  works  of  native  historians, 
which  are  of  importance  as  the  record  of  (in  several  instanoes  at  least) 
actual  visitors  to  the  countr}%     Dr,  Bellew  Bays  the  Kafiristan  of  the 
present  day  is  about  150  milcB  in  lenj^th  by  some  60  or  60  miles  in 
breadth.    On  tho  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hindu  Kush,  on  the  eaatr^^ 
by  the  Chitral  River  down  to  Chaghansaree,  or  even  EuDar,  while  the  ^H 
Gouthem  boundary  nm^'  bo  defined  as  a  line  along  the  hill-skirta  north       ' 
of  Lughman,  and  across  the  several  valleys  opening  into  the  btisin  of 
the  Kabul  Hiver;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Nijrao  and  Punjshir 
valleys.     Within  these  limits  the  length  of  the  country  lies  obliquely 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  due  east  and 
west  across  its   central   part.     Tho  whole  area  is  niountainoua,  and 
furrowed  by  a  succession  of  long  winding  valleys,  each  of  which  haa 
its  own  system  of  branches  aud  gleus  ramifying  into  the  recesses  *jf 
tho  mountains,  where  they  are  mere  torrent  gullioB,  flanked  by  preci- 
2>itouB  cliffs,  and  encumbered  by  huge  rocks  and  boulders.     As  these 
torrent    gullies    expand    into    glens    they    form    eholterod   nooks   and 
comera,  and  present  email  surfaces  of  level  ground,  and  lower  dowTi 
where  tho  glens  open  into  the  main  valley^  there  are  here  and  there 
stretches  of  plain  and  meadow  land,  but  these  are  everywhere  much 
encroached   upon   by  the   spurs   projecting   from  the  hills  on   either 
side.     The  main  valleys,  Dr.  Bellew  notes,  are  separated  by  impassable 
mountain  ridges,  so  that  tlieir  inliabitants  are  cut  oflf  from  free  commu- 
nication with  one  another,  and  lience  arise  their  peculiarities  of  language 
and  manners.    There  are  four  of  these  main  valleys,  of  which  the  largest 
is  called  Kamdesh,  and  with  its  tributary  valleys  and  glens  occupies 
nearly  half  tho  area  of  the  country.     It  is  drained  by  the  Kama  River, 
which  joins  the  Chitral  near  Kunar,  and  this  is  the  only  true  Kafiristan 
completely  inaccessible  to  strangers.     The  other  valleys,  which  drain. 
into  tho  Kabul  Eiver,  are,  in  tlieir  lower  parts  at  least,  in  more  or  less 
free  communication  with  the  neighbouring  Mahommedan  tribes.  During 
summer  the  rivers  are  at  times  impassable  for  days  together  in  their 
lower  courses,  where  usually  they  are  crossed  on  inflated  skins,  while 
higher  up  rope-bridges  or  beams  are  laid  across  from  rock  to  rock.    The 
mountainB  of  Kafiristan  are  described  as  extremely  steep  and  rugged, 
and  forming   an   intricate  network  of  spurs,  among  which  even  tho 
natives  sometimes  lose  themselves.     Among  the  productions  for  which 
Kafiristan  is  noted  are  white  and  red  wino  and  mulberr}"^  bread*     Owing 
to  tbe  nature  of  the  countiy,  cultivation  is  neces£*arily  limited,  but  every 
available  piece  of  ground  is  taken  advantage  of,  and  carefully  terraced 
into  narrow  slips  of  field  against  the  steep  hill  Hlopes,     The  prineiijal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  Indian  corn ;  rice  is  also  cultivated 
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in  the  lower  vaUeys,  and  in  the  more  elevated  glens,  where  com  is 
raised  with  difficulty,  the  amaranth,  or  cock's-comb,  is  cultivated  for 
its  seed,  which  is  ground  into  meal  for  winter  use.  The  Kafirs  subsist 
largely  on  dried  fruits,  milk,  curds,  cheese,  and  ghi,  and  they  also  eat 
fireely  of  flesh,  but  never  touch  fish,  fowls,  and  eggs.  They  possess 
oows  and  sheep  in  great  numbers,  while  in  the  higher  parts  are  found 
the  domestic  yak,  and  vast  flocks  of  goats.  Besides  bears,  leopards, 
wolves,  foxes,  &c.,  there  are  fouud  in  the  hills  the  ibex  and  markhor,  the 
musk  deer,  and  a  species  of  wild  sheep,  probably  Ovia  Ammon.  As 
r^ards  climate,  the  winter  in  the  lower  valleys,  though  severe,  is  hardly 
rigorous,  while  the  spring  and  autumn  are  delightful  seasons;  the 
summer  is  said  to  be  at  times  oppressive.  In  the  higher  and  more 
northerly  parts  of  the  country,  including  the  Hindu  Kush,  there  are 
properly  only  two  seasons,  both  severe ;  spring  and  autumn  are  very 
short.  The  Kafir  people,  so  far  as  Dr.  Bellew  can  learn,  have  no 
national  name  for  themselves  as  a  collective  people  or  for  their  coimtry ; 
they  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name  of  their  proper  tribe.  Of  the 
thirty-five  principal  tribes  Kdmoji  is  the  most  important,  and  that  name 
is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  whole  Kafir  people.  The  only  form 
of  government  in  the  country  consists  in  a  sort  of  patriarchal  control- 
exerdsed  by  certain  chiefs,  or  heads  of  families,  called  Sabonnash, 
"whose  power,  however,  is  veiy  limited. 

The  Climate  of  Western  Japan. — Among  the  reports  from  Her 
Majesty's  Consular  officers  in  Japan,  recently  published  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  one  by  Mr.  James  J.  Enslie  on  the  Niigata  district,  which 
furnishes  some  interesting  information  respecting  the  climate  of  a 
region  on  the  western  coast  of  the  main  island  of  the  Japanese  group. 
The  Niigata  Zen,  it  may  be  well  to  premise,  extends  from  37°  15'  to 
38°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from  137°  30'  to  139°  40'  E.  long.,  and  comprises  the 
province  of  Echigo  (except  the  small  district  of  Fongawa)  and  the  island 
of  Sada  Its  area  is  said  to  be  not  quite  6000  square  miles,  the  greatest 
length  being  210  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth  47  miles.  Portions  of 
this  Ken  are  verj'  mountainous,  but  an  extensive,  sandy,  clayey  plain, 
irrigated  by  several  large,  though  shallow,  rivers,  stretches  back  some 
25  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Numerous  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
coal  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  only  two  appear  to  be 
worked  at  present.  In  referring  to  the  matter  of  climate,  Mr.  Enslie 
remarks  that  the  numerous  tea  plantations  which  exist  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Niigata,  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  tea-plants 
cannot  be  reared  with  profit  beyond  36°  N.  lat.  The  south-west  winds 
in  summer  create  a  slight  current  setting  north,  and  thus  cause  an 
increased  temperature.  The  winter  generally  commences  in  December 
with  north  and  north-west  winds,  followed  by  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and 
gradually  decreasing  temperature,  which  is  at  its  minimum  towards  the 
end  of  January  or  early  in  February.    Then  come  warmer  days,  the- 
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thermometer  frequently  registering  "6*^  to  9°  B.  (45*^*5  to  52^*8  F.)  i^\, 
midday,  followed  by  heavy  snowetorms  from  the  north  and  north-wef^\, 
which  continue  till  the  end  of  March,  when  tho  spring  may  ho  sjuil  Xf^M 
have  Bet  in.     This  season  of  the  year  is  generally  genial,  with  a  clo«H 
or  Blightly  cloudy  sky,  though  Btormy,  cold  weather  is  sometimea     ^t 
perienced.      From  the   middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  Septomher     ±>\st 
weather  i«  warm,  if  not  hot,  the  prevailing  wind  heing  south.    ThuixcLei- 
fitorms  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  are  not  uncommon  in  July  and  Aug^tij 
a  rainy  season  is  unknown  in  this  neighbourhood.     From  October 
weather  is  cold  and  changeable,  with  south-west   winds.     The  ixxc^\ 
which  covers  the  ground   to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  eight  feet, 
imdonbtedly  a  great  protection  to  the  tca-planta  against  tho  more  aevor 
cold  of  midwinter.      This  covering   is  speedily  melted   away  by  tJi« 
warmer  south  winds  of  spring,  and  while  gradually  disappearing, 
refreshes  tho   budding   plants.      The  soil  of  this  part  of  Japan  is  a 
chalky  clay,  and   the   tea-fields,   situated   on   the   upper   slope  of  m 
immense  plain,  extending  seaward  from  the  range  of  mountains  some 
25  miles  from  Kiigata,  are  well  irrigated  by  large  streams.     Tho  more 
noteworthy  features,  then,  in  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Japan,  and 
which  appear  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tea,  are  as  follows : — 
An  absenco  of  intense  and  continuous  cold,  ample  water  supply,  tmd 
fine,  sunny  spring  weather,  unaccompanied  by  night  frosts,  continuous 
summer  heat  with  refreshing  rain,  and  a  temperately  warm  autumn, 
during  which  season  the  tea^plants  are  in  full  blossom. 

Afloent  of  Ohimborazo. — We  learn  from  the  Presae  of  Vienna,  that 
Mr,  Edward  Whymper,  with  his  Italian  guides,  the  two  Carrels  of  Val 
Tournanche,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  Chimborazo.  The 
peak,  according  to  Von  Thielmann's  measurement,  is  20,703  feet  high ; 
acx;ording  to  Dr,  Eeiss  20,697  feet.  This  is  the  highest  point  yet 
attained  in  the  Andes,  Tho  climbers  started  from  a  tent  pitched  at  an 
altitude  of  17,150  feet.  Owing  to  the  cold,  the  ivind,  and  the  i*arity  of  fl 
the  air,  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Five  hours,  it  is  stated,  were  spent  in  climbing  the  last  lOOQ  feet.  The 
thcrmoraetor  on  the  top  marked  21"^  Fahrenheit  (11""  of  frost)*  The  peak 
of  Jllimani,  ascended  in  1877  hy  M*  Wiener,*  is  some  600  feet  lower  in 
height  than  Chimborazo, 

Projected  French  Expeditioui.^ — Some  important  expeditions  are  1 
shortly  to  be  undertaken  by  French  travellers,  under  tho  auspices  of  1 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  in  accordance  with  arrangemeaitB  I 
lately  made  by  the  **  Commission  des  Voyages  et  Missions  Scientifiques." 
M,  Desire  Chamay  will  revisit  Yucatan  to  make  further  archaeological  I 
investigations  there,  and  to  photograph  buildings,  bas-reliefs,  and* 
inscriptions.     M,  de  Ujfalvy  is  commissioned  to  visit  Southern  Russia, 

•  *  Pi-rou  et  BoliTie,  par  Charles  Wiener^  (Paria,  1880),  p.  407. 
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ya*^*^^^*^^*^  Persia^  the  Turkoman  country,  the  basin 

QyC^^  *^^^  Afghan  Turkistan,  his  ultimate  destination  Ifeing  tl 

pl^'fcc^u.    M.  de  Uj fairy,  whose  journey  is  expected  to  last  two 

^  xHSlIlq  investigatiouB  into  the  geography,  anthropology,  ethn 

^j-^lwedogy,  and  natural  histoiy  of  the  rogions  mentioned*    ]j 

^    gftint^Pol  Lias  and  E.  de  la  Croix  are  entrusted  with  an  J 

5j^5ja»on  to  Sumatra  for  the   purpoBo  of  making   researches" 

jlJujography  of  the  island ;  and  lastly,  Dr*  Jules  Crevaux  wi] 

t^lce  a  fresh  journey  of  ex]iloration  in  Equatorial   Ameri 

Bttcnoe  Ayres  and  the  Amazons.     As  it  is  expected  that  th< 

incurred  by  the  expeditions  of  MM.  Chamay,  Creyaux,  and  de 

tiriU   be  too  considerable  to  bo  borne  by  the  means  ordiuaril 

dl0|>oeal  of  the  MinistTy  of  Public  Inatniction,  an  appliciition 

ikiAcle  to  the  Chambers  for  a  special  Yote  on  their  account. 


^ 


SuttJ 
reyaLi 


Proposed  Medale  for  the  Beward  of  HaTal  Officers  (not  Su 

Officers  of  Karines  who  may  make  useful  SurTeys.] 

^^^  propOBition  has  reoeatly  been  made  to  tbe  Couacil,  by  Ailmiml  AH 

ht^v^^t:^  for  its  object  the  encouingement  of  non-official  aurveyiog  by  nffi( 

*^*^^r3r,  not  engaged  iu  surveying  sbipe^  wbo  ma}'  liave  opportunities  of  hv 

*^<^     drawing  charts  of  localities  likely  to  be  useful  to  uavigators.    The  si 

r*»"^i>^fc^tuKied  in  the  following  letter  of  Admiral  Ryder  to  the  Council : — 


rEa^ 


5,  Victoria  Street,  Wi 
Pec,  7,  1879. 

^^^       1  hftye  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  submit  the  following  prop 

^^"^^wderation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Geograpliical  Socie 

I  hATe  loDg  been  of  opinion  that  inability  to  make  a  nautical  survey  of 

%hoal,  or  a  ooeust-Linu  is  a  great  drawback  to  a  naval  otBcer*^  usefulu 

^^^^bilily  wfti  very  common  among  the  former  navigating  class,  and  abo  ai 

^^^   the  present  day,  the  lieutenants  N,  and  sob- lieu  tenants  N. ;  and  almos 

^*»*3iODg  other  executive  ofliicers,  unless  they  have  had  the  gotKl  fortun 

^^^rrcd  in  surveying  ships.     I  hold  it  to  be  indisputable  that  a/aiV  nautid 

^^^av  be  ordinarily  regarded  as  certain  to  be  &gQod  navigator,  es[iec}ally 

X*llotago  in  very  narrow  waters,    A  naval  officer  who  is  a  nautical  su 

^mned  thereby  tivo  points ;  he  has  acquired  (a)  a  knowledge  of  reaily  pil< 

^4ded  by  books  of  sailing  directions,  or  by  chart,  and  using  l^earings,  ang 

^^y  botb  oombiued  ;  (b)  he  has  qualifiod  himself  for  the  conduct  of  nautk 

re-«urvey8  which  are  constantly  required  in  many  ports  of  the  world 

hoatUitkz  arc  leittg  airried  out  or  immutait.     I  hold  that  a  kui 

Jftyraeiical  nautical  surveying  is  one  of  the  '*acooU3plishments'*  which  the 

should  require  of  a  naval  officer,  and  that  the  altsence  of  a  good  jmMcticcd  [ 

Crom  icieDtific]  knowledge  should  t«ll  against  his  rapid  promotion,  as  i 

^knowledge  of  Karnamhip,  steamy  gunnery^  and  navigation.    As  young  ofS 

it  regulations  pass  for  lieutetumU  at  nineteen^  and  are  declared  oo 

without  further  examination  to  the  highest  ranks,  it  is  necessary  thi 

liere  anticipate  the  criticism  that  will  inevitably  be  made  on  my  suf 

abssumed  to  be  that  a  knowledge  of  practical  surveying  is  proposed  to  h 

ihe  various  subjects  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  which  is  now  expect 


j^ 
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It  has  long  been  ex^iected  tlmt  a  change  will  ha^Q  to  he  made^  and  thut  all  midshti 
iafitead  of,  iis  now,  passing  for  lieutenants  at  nineteen  (tb©  age  at  which  their  brothen 
in  the  Church,  the  army,  the  Inw,  and  medicine,  are  just  commencing  their  technical 

,  studies),  will,  while  continuing  to  pass  in  seamanship,  navigation,  gtmueiy,  and 
fiteam  at  that  agje,  pass  for  sith-UeulemmU  only,  and  not  for  lieuteoanta*  commiMiomi 
and  thai  they  will  have  to  pass  for  lieutenants  at  twenty-two — the  ago  at  which  in 
all  other  scientific  professiocs  ihejinul  oxaraination  takes  place— and  that  among 
the  numerous  subjects,  viz,  advanced  knowletJge  of  nautiail  astmuomy,  advanced 
knowledge  of  steam,  advanced  knowledge  of  tactics,  advanced  knowletige  of  gunnery 

.  and  of  tor|»edoe8|  advanced  knowledge  of  naval  prize  law,  and  of  oomt-martial 
practice,  which  mih-lieateimnts  will  be  expected  to  "pass  in"  for  lieuteiuuits  at 
twenty-two,  last,  but  not  least,  will  be  nautical  snrveying.     As  a  naval  officer  I 

:  attach  the  chief  importance  lo  the  above  consideration,  viz.  the  making  all  yoang 
executive  ofGoers  efficient  pilots  and  navigators ;  but  I  also  desire  that  my  brother 
officers  should  be  encouraged  to  give  their  attention  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society »  and  on  this  subject  1  hop©  for  the  sympathy  and 
oo-operation  of  the  Council.  I  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  President 
and  Council  the  following  proposal,  which  I  make  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
young  officers  of  the  ranks  of  commanded  (in  gunboats),  lieutenants,  sub-Iieutcninta, 
and  midshipmen,  and  officers  of  marine  artillery^and  marines,  to  occupy  their  very 
considerable  amount  of  spare  time  in  harbour  and  at  sea  in  making /resA  survetfs  or 
re-surveys  of  harbours,  slioals,  coasts,  &c* 

The  proposal  is  that  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  accept  from 
me  the  cost  of  offering  one  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze  medal  every  year  to 
officers  of  the  above  ranks  who  shall  submit  to  the  Council  the  three  *  most  deserving 
surveys  made  and  projected  by  themselves,  with  the  necessary  sailing  directions^  meri- 
dian distances,  and  meteorological  observations,  &c.  I  have  taken  sfK?cial  care  that 
this  medal  shall  not  be  mistaken  for  that  highly  honourable  distinction  the  Royal 
Geographical  Stciety's  gold  medal,  although  some  of  tlio  recipients  of  the  former 
may  hope  some  day  to  aspire  to  deserving  the  latter  also.  The  said  charts  to  be 
invariably  sent  through  their  immediate  superiors  (if  the  officers  who  make  the 
surveys  be  on /nil  pay)  for  transmission  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to 
your  office  if  their  lordships'  permission  be  obtained  for  lliis  course ;  otherwise  direct 
to  your  office.  It  being  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  charts  be  engraved  and 
published  by  the  Admiralty,  or  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  no  responsibility 
whatever  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  lo  formation  is  taken  either  by  the  Admiralty  or 
by  the  Society,  and  that  this  be  stated  diMinctlif  and  cofiFpkvoitJih/  on  each  chart. 
It  may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  if  it  adopt  this 
suggestion,  will  by  so  doing  give  so  great  an  impulse  to  the  acquirement  by  naval 
officers  of  a  knowledge  of  nautical  surveying,  that  after  a  little  time  the  true 
geographic  spirit  will  be  much  more  widely  awakened  in  the  Royal  Navy  than  at 
present.  The  race  of  naval  men  who  have  done  so  much  for  geography,  inde{:>en- 
dently  of  their  service  in  the  Royal  Navy — Clapperton  and  Tuckey,  Lyon  and 
Cameron,  Cochrau  and  Smyth,  Franklin  and  Parry,  Julius  Baker  and  Musters,  and 
a  host  of  others — will  henceforth  be  easily  continued  and  replenished  by  volunteers. 
Valuable  surveys  and  re^urveys  will  reach  England  ever}'  year  from  all  quarters  of 


« 


I 


*  No  eno  would  bo  entitled  to  receive  more  than  one  medal  of  each  description;  hut 
if  the  officer  who  produces  the  be&t  snrvey  of  the  year  is  abeady  a  medolliBt  he  might  I 
receive  from  the  Royal  Gcograpliicnl  Smiety  a  ccrttlcate  notifying  the  fact,  and  on  tho  j 
medal  he  has  already  received  would  be  engraved  the  ycarfl  in  >vhich  he  wins  this  extm  ] 
.  distinction,    Tho  bronze  raedul  would  most  frequently  be  won  by  the  junior  officers. 
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¥        the  ^'orldy  execated  by  smAteor  {qua  snrveying)  naval  officers  on  distant  naval 
f         ^^gt^^xa  where  there  are  no  surveying  ships,  or  any  prospect  of  them. 

^fhe  intrinsic  value  of  a  gold  medal,  the  size  of  a  doubloon,  is  37. 15s. ;  of  a 

'l^r^T  medal  the  size  of  a  dollar,  4«. ;  of  a  bronze  medal  the  size  of  a  dollar  It., 

tofiS^^^  42. ;  there  wou\d  also  be  a  small  expense  for  engraving  the  name  of  the 

|!!^^ient  on  the  rim  of  the  medal.    1001.  invested  at  4  per  cent,  would  meet  the 

40^^»aDd.    Mr.  Wyon  showed  me  some  years  since  the  die  of  one  of  your  medals 

wIbJ^^  he  thought  would  be  suitable.   I  shall  be  glad,  if  the  Society  should  welcome 

nr^  -proposaly  and  adopt  it  (subject,  of  course,  to  such  changes  as  to  details  as  may 

\^  agreed  on),  to  pay  1001.  to  the  Society  for  the  above  purpose*  The  best  practical 

tmrnMixa  surveyor  I  ever  met  in  our  service,  and  who  instilled  a  love  of  the  science 

ii^to  all  of  his  young  subordinate  officers,  was  the  late  Lieutenant  Bird  Allen,  r.^., 

wlio  was  first  lieutenant  with  Commander  Richard  Owen  in  H.M.S.  'Thunder'  in 

the  West  Indies,  1833-6,  and  died  as  commander  of  H.M.S. '  Soudan '  in  the  Niger 

4ixp6dition,  1840.    I  should  like  the  medals  to  be  called  the  Bird  Allen  Medals  far 

2^a9tiieal  Surveys,    The  present  Hydrographer,  Captain  F.  I.  0.  Evans,  cb.,  and  I 

wer«  youngsters  in  H.M.S. '  Thunder,'  and  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  welcome  any 

^vell-ocmsidered  proposal  to  stimulate  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  marine 

•arraying  among  the  young  officers  of  the  general  service,  provided  no  responsibility 

Ise  uicurred  by  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  surveys  referred  to.    That 

tlie   zume  of  our  revered  friend  Bird  Allen  should  be  connected  with  this  medal  will 

9Uit^  X  am  confident,  diminish  the  favourable  consideration  with  which  the  Hydro- 

l^ntplier  may  be  disposed  to  regard  the  proposal.    I  have  lately  returned  from  being 

'^^'c^KK^xnander-in-Chief  in  China  and  Japan  for  three  years.    Had  a  knowledge  of 

P>^B-c^tical  marine  surveying  been  as  common  as  it  was  rare  among  the  commanders, 

^dx^^nantSy  and  sub-lieutenants,  considerable  additions  might  have  been  made  to 

^^^"^     geographical  knowledge  on  that  station,  much  of  which  requires  re-surveying, 

*'*^*'^li  of  which  is  unexplored,  or  as  regards  large  extents  of  coast-line,  is  in  that 

'^^''^^^eroos  half-ezplored,  non-surveyed  state  so  fatal  to  numerous  ships. 

Alfred  Phillipps  Rydeb,  p.e.o.8.,  Admiral. 

The  Becraftary,  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  Gooncil  referred  the  subject  to  the  Scientific  Purposes  Committee,  who, 

"^•^tier  giving  their  best  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  Admiral  Ryder,  came  to  the 

^^onclusion  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  scarcely  the  body  to  undertake 

^t:(ch  examinations  and  administer  such  rewards  as  proposed.    The  views  of  the 

^^ommittee  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Council,  a  copy  of  the  following  minute 

"Was  sent  to  him  on  the  30th  January  : — 

**  While  entirely  concurring  in  Admiral  Ryder's  view  as  to  the  importance  of 
^^Qcoaiaging  naval  officers  in  making  surveys,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  could  not  properly  discharge  the  duty  of 
adjudicating  medals  which  he  wishes  them  to  undertake.  They  suggest  that  the 
Boyal  Naval  College,  or  some  similar  institution  connected  with  the  Admiralty, 
would  be  better  able  to  carry  out  such  a  system  of  honorary  rewards  as  Admiral 
Ryder  proposes.'' 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1879-80. 

S&^eiUh  Meeitng^  23rd  Fehruar^y  1S80,— The  Right  HonoubablB  THB 
Eabl  of  Northbrook,  6.c.8,i,,  President,  i;i  the  Chair. 

Pbesektatioss. — Edward  Haggard^  Eiq. ;  Jgmito  Tokoogawa ;  Kingo  Takcmur 

Elections.— FVZ/iam  i?,    AH>uihnQt^    Esq.;    Oaorg*  BaUetf^   Esq,;    Edward 
H<iggurd^  Esq, ;  Fredtrkk  BUI,    Esq. ;   Hastings  Charles  Huggins^  E$q. ;  Jamet 
Jackson,  Esq, ;  H,  Lesslie,  Es*j. ;  Desmond  McCarthy ^  Esq. ;  Liond  Kentish  JttmJting^ 
Esq,^  B.A. ;  Benry  Charles  Stephens^  Esq. ;  Kingo  Takemura ;  Jtfesato  Ti>hoogawa^^ 
Octavim  Toogood^  Esq.  ^^ 

Tho  Feebideikt  espkined  that  the  firBt  business  for  tbe  evening  was  the  db- 
cussion  of  a  commtinication  from  Mr.  Hore,  giving  further  details  respecting  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Lnkuga  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  that  Sir  Fowell  BnxtotL 
had  kindly  undertaken  to  read  the  communication  to  the  Meeting. 

The  Outflow  fhom  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  lake  which  had  been 
moro  productive  of  curious  problems  than  Tanganyika.    It  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Burton  in  1858,  and  that  gentleman,  as  well  as  others  who  had  since  visited  it, 
noticed  the  curious  currents  which  prevailed  in  its  waters.     When  Dr*  Livingstone 
was  on  tbe  lake  in  1869,  he  believed  that  it  communiciited  with  the  Albert  Ny&n^ 
and  tbence  with  the  Nile,  but  his  journey  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  in  company    ' 
with  Mr.  Stanley  showed  that  tbe  supposed  channel  of  connection  was  not  an  out^^| 
flowing  channel »  aa  had  l>een  suppostnl,  but  au  inflowing  river.     No  other  outlet  woiSW 
heard  of  or  suspected,  ami  tho  question  remained  ud solved.   Dr*  Livingstone,  although 
be  had,  in  bia  different  journeys,  gone  nearly  all  round  tbe  lake,  could  discover  no  ^ 
outflow  at  all,  and  be  appeared  to  incline  to  tbe  supposition  that  there  was  noH 
outlet.    He  reported  that  there  was  a  prevalent  tradition  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
that  there  was  no  outflow,  hut  that,  on  the  other  band,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was 
continually  rising,  and  be  saw  stumps  of  trees  which  apparently  had  been  killed  by 
tbe  rising  of  the  water.     No  doubt  many  present  had  seen  along  the  edge  of  some 
Scotch  lake,  which  bad  been  artifiuially  dammed  up,  a  fringe  of  dead  pine  trees;  such 
was  the  phenomenon  that  be  rei>ortcd.     Lieutcrmnt  Cameron  visited  the  lake  in 
1874,  and  nothing  cotild  be  more  clear  and  precise  than  bis  account  of  the  Lukogafl 
creek,  and  tbe   strong   current  which  he  observ-ed  flowing  from  the  lake.      That™ 
appeared  to  settle  tbe  question,  hut  Cameron  also  heard  rejwrta  of  the  surface  of  the 
lake  rising  year  after  year.     The  next  visitor  to  the  lake  was  Mr,  SUnley,  on  his  h 
second  journey,  in  1876,  and  there  certainly  were  very  strange  differences  in  the  H 
appanince  of  the  lake  as  described  by  him  and  by  Lieutenant  Cameron.     Cameron 
found  the  outlet  Irom  the  lake  to  be  about  300  or  400  yards  wide :  Stanley  put  the 
width  at  2500  yards.   There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  very  strange  alterations  A 
in  tbe  appearance  of  the  creek  during  the  two  years'  interval,    Stanley  went  up  the  ™ 
creek  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  was  firmly  convinced  that  there  was  no  outlet 
at  all*     He  tested   tho  current  by  observing   the  direction  of  the  flow  of  bits 
of  wood.    It  was  not  his  (Sir   Fowell    Buxton^s)    business    to  go  into  theories, 
but  certainly  tbe  differences  between  Stanley's  and  Cameron's  accounts  were  very 
curious  in  their  bearing  uptJU  tbe  physical  conditions  of  that  region.    The  commu- 
nication which  he  was  now  about  to  read  consisted  of  extracts  from  Mr,  Hore^s  fl 
diary.     The  author  was  one  of  tbe  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     Ho  fl 
had  received  some  instruction  in  scLentiflc  observations  before  his  departure  for 
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Africft^  and  although  making  no  pretention  to  being  highly  trained,  the  evidence 

^***l  lie  Affocded  amounted  to  this,  that,  while  he  was  there,  there  waa  a  very  strong 

•od  powerful   river  flowing  oat   from   the   lake.     He  crossed   the  lake  from  the 

issionary  station  at  Ujiji,  in  a  little  vessel  belonging  to  the  misalou,  in  May  1879. 

diary  ran  as  follows  :— 

"Wednesday,  May  7th. — Calm  nearly  all  Jay»     By  Thursday  mornings  however, 

1  wai  well  over  towards  Cape  ICungwe^atrong  breeze  came  on  from  south,  and 
^  itoCNl  acroiB  to  Uguha,  with  the  wind  and   sea  abeam — a  hard  day.     About 

2  F.jf.  we  had  got  ao  far  acrc^s  that  I  was  able  to  keep  away  and  run  straight 

ftif  the  Lukugia,  which  I  was  able  to  recognise  by  Cameron's  majx     Ran  right 

bm  the  Lnknga  at  5,S0 — three  to  five  fathnms  [Jeep]  at  entrance.     As  the  river 

Hiftawed  we  found  ourselves  rapidly  swept  in  (one  requires  to  be  rather  lively 

iere^  and  made  the  boat  fast  alongside,  about  one  mile  inside. 

*•  OiUed  on  the  chief,  Kawe  Nyaugwe,  who  was  friendly  at  once.     He  is  a  tall, 

/frel J,  cbeerfal  fellow,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  chamcter  corresijonda  with 

hiet  sappeanuQce.     There  is  no  gloomy  mystery  about  kim.     Ho  puts  all  questions 

IQ  ^^  ftnightforward  way — does  not  beg ;  but  when  asked,  expressed  his  desire  to 

h^t^!^:>jQ^  poesessed  of  some  civilised  sort  of  clothing  and  to  see  and  hear  all   the 

derfol  things  of  the  Waanugu.     Havings  through  the  kindness  of  the  chief, 

red  the  eervicefl  of  a  fine,  active,  intelligent  guide,  one  Mtweta  My-y-ya  (whose 

•,  with  two  carved  female  figures,  I  have  sent  home),  I  started  on  Saturday 

m^crk^'Kiting  to  explore  the  river,     Mtweta  brought  with  him  Ihroo  little  lads  and  a 

pot  of  pombe ;  nor  w*ould  he  provide  other  food,  though  he  knew  my  intention 

to  stop  away  all  night;   Faragalla,  who  accompanied  us,  also  neglected   to 

vide  food«     Notwithstanding  my  protestations,  they  both  anticipated  they  would 

m0  out  and  return  the  same  evening ;  they  were  both  taken  in  considerably, 

**We  descended  by  boat  to  Stanley's  farthest,  the  rapids  beyond  being  dangerous 

oar  canoe.     Here  Mtweta  thought  I  should  give  in,  but,  laodiug,  I  directed 

^■^«m  to  prepare  for  the  march,  which  they  all  did  unwillingly  j  however,  at  last, 

^-tiding  I  was  determined,  they  started,  first  mooring   the  canoe  and  hiding  the 

^^ddlesaiid  the  precious  pombe  in  the  grass,  doubtless  expecting  to  return  tn  the 

^fkemocm.    Going  about  half  a  mile,  passed  the  River  Kabamba  (Stanley  did  not 

^Mi  here);  eeveral  good  views  of  the  river  along  the  road;   the  rapids  are  only 

I  shout  half  a  mBe,  then  the  river  widens  as  before,  gently  winding  ;  at  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  on  road.  River  Mst*ngcU  ;  two  more  miles,  an  empty  village,  and 
tlieo  the  River  Kawlndi ;  one  more  mile,  River  Luaminwa, 
•*Soon  after  passing  the  Kawiudi,  the  three  lads  put  their  loads  down  and 
skclared  they  would  go  no  further.  Mtweta  doubtless  thought  this  would  stop 
ipe,  but  I  was  determined  to  ascend  the  Kiyanja  ridge  to  see  the  river  and  to  get 
latitude^  so  I  shouldered  one  of  the  loads,  and  Mtweta  was  manly  enough,  when  I 
put  it  to  bim  in  that  way,  not  to  •  break  his  agreement,*  and  so  he,  Faragalla,  and 
myself  proceeded  alone,  Mtweta  shortly  afterwards  taking  my  load  in  addition 
to  his  own ;  but  still  1  had  much  trouble  to  urge  them  on.  We  were  not  going 
alcmg  a  road  which,  he  said,  led  to  a  fisherman's  camp,  but  to  get  to  the  ridge  we 
must  leave  this  road  and  strike  across  country.  This  Mtweta  hesitated  to  do, 
hoping  to  the  last  that  I  might  give  in ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon,  finding  he  was 
in  for  it|  we  left  the  road  and  stnick  straight  across  for  the  Kiyanja.  In  the 
valley  between  we  crossed  the  Luaminwa  again,  a  most  refreshing  little  stream, 
and  struggling  through  the  jungle,  reached  tiie  baso  of  the  Kiyanja  ridge.  The 
isoent  was  very,  very  steep,  a  climb  in  fact,  necessitating  frequent  rests,  but  each 
halt  hronght  us  to  a  more  extensive  and  glorious  outlook  than  the  last,  and  my 
little  kettle  of  cool  water  (which  I  was  carrying  myself)  afforded  excellent  refresh- 
No.  rV,— April,  1880.]  s 
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meni     At  about  800  feet  I  selected  a  ^^camping  place,  and  the  men  made  m* 
little  hut  and  collected  firewood,     I  mounted  afterwards  about  300  feet  higbcr, 
and  saw  the  Lukuga  flowing  far  into  tJrua*     I  got  bearings,  and  at  night  i^^ 
latitude,  which,  with  the  latitude  at  Kawe  Nyange,  will  enable   me  to  make  ^ 
decent  plan  of  the  river.    It  would  have  served  the  men  right  to  let  them  bungle^; 
for  it  was  all  their  own  fault.     I  had  told  them  to  bring  food,     Mtweta  winder^^^ 
about  and  picked  up  a  few  seeds,  which  he  chewed ;   but  they  both  looked    ^^^ 
miaerable  that  I  gave  them  a  snmll  allowance  from  my  own  fooii,  which 
sisted  of  cold  maize  porridge  and  cold  roast  fowl,    Tlie  hill  fa  covered  with 
same  quarta  and  mica  witii  which  the  sands  of  the  little  river  below  sparkle 
glitter.     From  our  camp  there  is  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view.     The  lake,  ita^»tsl| 
distant,  is  hounded  beyond  by  the   lofty  peaks  of  Kungwe.    The  reaches  of    ^^^^ 
Lukuga  lay  at  my  feet,  as  on  a  plain,  and  sweeping  round  the  foot  of  this,  Kijac^^j* 
become  lost  to  the  view  west  wards  among  the  hills  of  Kwa  Mekito  and  Kaluml^   ^i 
m  Urua." 

Sir  FowELi*,  in  conclusion,  said  that  no  one  could  help  admiring  the 
observation  as  well  as  the  pluck  and  determination  of  Mr.  Here,  and  he  wu 
all  present  would  congratulate  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  having  such  ' 

agent  iu  Africa. 

Commander  Camebon  said  this  was  a  question  in  which  he  was  naturally  mo^  -* 
interested.    Mr.  Hore  had  with  great  kindness  written  direct  to  him,  telling  him  th---^ 
he  had  proved  the  Lukuga  to  be  really  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika.   It  is  not  man 
years  a^  since  nothing  was  knowo  of  Tanganyika  except  vague  rumours  of  a  Ul 
lake  in  the  interior.    Livingstone,  travelling  about  in  the  south,  had  heard  of  li 
but  the  discovery  of  the  luke  was  reserved  for  the  greatest  African  explorer  no" 
living,  Captain  Burton,  in  1858.     On  Pehrnary  3rd  of  that  year  Burton  and  Spel 
arrived  on  its  shores.     Burton  was  then  suffering  from  paralysis,  and  Speke 
almost  blind.    Neither  was  wanting  in  energy  or  indomitable  courage,  but  fortqnm  ""^ 
was  against  them.    Burton  in  consequence  of  his  ]>aralysis  remained  behiiid  at^^ 
Ujiji,  while  Sf>eke  went  across  to  the  Kaaenge  Island  a,  and  only  missed  Ending  the     " 
outlet  by  five  miles.    Their  thermometer  was  out  of  order,  and  Speke,  who  was  a 
most  accurate  and  careful  obierver,  fixed  its  level  at  1844  feet.     Burton  collected  from 
the  Arab  traders  a  mass  of  information,  which  he  (Commander  Cameron)  afterwards 
found  perfectly  correct.     He  was  not  sure  that  Sjjeke,  who  had  a  sort  of  natural 
instinct  in  geographical  matters,  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  was  no  outlet, 
Burton  was   ioclined   to  that  view,  and  considered  that   there  might  be  soi 
peculiarity  about  the  salt  in  the  water  which  rendered  it  inappreciable  to  the 
In  1H59  the  verdict  of  all  geographers  was  that  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  Tj 
ganyika.     In  18G7  Mr.  Finlay  read  a  pai>er  before  the  Society,  in  which,  by  comparii 
the  levels  obtained  by  Speke  at  Uuyanyembe  with  those  obtained  during  hia  seooi 
jouniey,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Grant,  and  ^vith  the  levels  obtain^ 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  ho  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  level  of  the  Tanganyil 
was  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  124  feet  al>ove  the  Albert  Nyanza.     Baker  at  tJ 
time  had  gleaned  information  from  the  n»tivea  which  led  him  to  conclude  there 
some  connection  between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Tanganyika.     There  was  the: 
fore  Bome  reason  for  the  theory  that  then  found  favour,  of  a  connection  betw< 
Tanganyika  and  the  Nile.    On  the  2nd  April,  1867,  Dr»  Livingstone  reached 
south  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  calculated  its  level  at   2700  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  as  he  only  knew  of  Speke's  calculations  and  nothing  of  Mr.  Finlay's  recti- 
fication, he  concluded  it  must  be  another  lake  connected  with  langanyika  by  a 
series  of  rapids.    He  afterwards  wandered  away  to  the  west,  and  discovered  Ban- 
gwoolo  and  other  lakes.    In  February  1869  he  again  returned  to  the  Tanganyika.. 
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I     &  vat  then  broken  down  bj  illnens ;  he  bnd  do  medioioefl  or  suppHeB,  and  wui 
ifapeodent  on  friend Ij  Arab  merchants.     His  nsual  hahits  of  accurate  observa- 
tioD  wc«  afifected  by  his  illness,  and  ho  had  then  been  without  news  from  hom& 
I    Ibr  three  years,  and  was  anxious  to  get  to  Ujiji.      Travelling  northward  along 
1^0  nk'fstem  shore  of  the  lake^  he  would,  of  course^  haTe  discovered  the  outlet,  had 
h$  oot  embarked  in  a  boat  just  south  of  the  Luku^a  at  six  oVlbck  one  evening, 
^K|  ^Assed  the  outlet  in  the  middle  of  the  night      Returning  from  his  westward 
JP^rxiey  to  Nyangwe,  he  arrived  at  Ujijl  on  the  23rd  October,  1871,  nnd  on  the 
l^tb'  he  W1&S  found  and  relieved  by  Stanley,  whose  arrival  put  new  life  into  the 
f^eettn  explorer,  and  he  started  with  Stanley  to  the  north  to  examine  the  supposed 
oatl^  towards  Albert  Nyanza.    When  they  reached  Ruslsi,  they  found  that  it  flowed 
int^o  the  lake,  and  the  question  of  the  northern  outlet  was  once  for  all  settled.     This 
Kp^^ymed  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  November,  and  on  the  29th  November 
|M|&iigptocie  wrote, "  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  probahly  the  Lugumlm,^  a  river  which 
^^Kttd  leeD  much  of  in  his  journey  to  Nyangwd.    After  the  departure  of  Stanley,  aa 
^H  mil  know,  he  travelled  down  the  south*eastem  shores  of  the  lake.     He  thought 
^B^  >■  many  people  supposed  the  Rikwa  Lagoon  to  bo  the  head-waters  of  the  Rufigi, 
i    xxiight  prove  to  be  the  outlet,  but  he  found  no  connection  between  Tanganyika  and 
u^  Kikwa.     Thus  Livingstone  had  travelled  round  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Tangan- 
L'ftcLa  without  learning  anything  of  its  real  outflow.     The  next  stage  in  the  history 
r    ^^bc  question  was  his  own  (Commauder  Cameron's)  arrivalon  the  shores  of  the  lake 
k^       February  1874,     Believing  that  the  northern  half  had  been  fully  settled  by 
i^^^Hogslone,  Stanley,  Speke,  and   Burton,  ho  decided  to   go  round  the  lake  in  & 
liberly  direct Iqd,  and  search  in  every  hole  and  corner  until  ho  fouml  a  river  flowing 
^    If  he  failed  to  fiud  it  there,  he  intended  to  examine  in  the  same  way  tho 
►rtbem  halt     He  started  with  a  couple  of  canoes,  and,  after  working  round  the 
►mtb  end»  he  came  to  the  Lukuga  Creek.     In  his  journal  he  wrot«  that  he  entered 
gs%e  Lukuga  at  11.40;  that  the  current  was  flowing  from  the  lake,  and  that  it 
^^■fsreotly  fell  into  the  Lualaba  near  Nyangw^,    The  entmnce  was  more  than 
^^Tmile  across,  but  was  closed  by  a  grass-grown  aand-bauk,  with  the  exception  of  a 
channel  300  or  400  yards  wide,  across  which  there  was  a  sill  where  the  surf  broke 
lie&vily  at  time*,  although  there  was  more  than  a  fathom  of  water  over  its  shallowest 
|»rt*    The  next  day  he  proceeded  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river  until  naviga- 
tion was  rendered  impossible  in  ce>n9equence  of  the  masses  of  floating  vegetation, 
Th«  depth  inside   the  sill  was  three,  four,  and  five  fathoms — -three  fathoms  close 
alongside  the  grass  which  barretl  his  progress.     He  wanted  the  chief  to  commence 
outing  a  road,  but  could  not  succeed  tn  persuading  htm.    On  his  return  to  Ujiji  the 
Araha  mid  that  bis  account  of  the  outlet  could  not  he  true,  and  the  number  of  men 
be  had  with  him  was  utterly  iuadetiiiate  to  the  task  of  cutting  a  way  through  th© 
obitnicfeton  in  the  river,  and  they  would  not  accompany  him  because  it  was  not 
K^lttded  aa  a  road  along  which  any  man  travelled.     Next  came  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Sfimley'  to  the  Lukuga,  in  1870.     Mr,  Stanley's  account  of  it  is  as  follows  i— **  Before 
^kting  OroiD  Zanzibar  1  had  lieard  that  Cameron  had  discovered  the  outlet  of  Lako 
^pi^gaDyika  lu  the  Lukuga  River,  which  ran  through  Uguha  to  the  west,  and  was, 
Hvefore,  an  affluent  of  Livingstone's  great  river.     In  Commander  Cameron's  book, 
WtL  L  p.  305,  the  following  sentences  bearing  upon  what  he  personally  saw  of  tha 
Lukuga  are  found,  *  In  company  with  the  chief  I  went  four  or  five  miles  down  tha 
Tivar  until  navigation  was  rendered  impossiWe   owing  to  the  masses  of  floating 
i^etation.    Here  the  depth  was  three  fathoms  ;  breadth,  600  yards ;  current,  one  and 
m  half  knot,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  us  well  into  the  edge  of  the  vegetation* 
I  noticed  that  the  embouchures  of  some  small  streams  flowing  into  the  river  were 
unmistakably  turned  from  the  lake,  and  that  wood  set  in  the  same  direction,' "    Of 
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course  tHe  moutbs  of  small  rivers  flowing  into  another  river  were  turned  into 
direction  of  the  main  current.    Mr  Stanley  then  said : — **  Ie  opposition  to  tha 
statements  of  Cameron 's^  was  the  evidence  taken  by  me  at  Ujiji.     Para,  \m  \ 
Baid  that  the  whit«    man  could  not    have   seen  the   river    flowing    towards 
because  it  did  not."    This  Parii  was  a  very  plausible  fellow,  and  when  he  (CoOht 
mander  Cameron)  went  down  the  river,  he  left  him  Ijehind,  bo  that  Para  himaelf  diif 
not  go  down.    Mr*  Stanley  then  says  :— *'  Ruango,  the  veteran  ^ide,  declared  that  W  ^ 
liad  crossed  it  five  times,  that  it  was  a  small  river  flowing  into  Tanganyika,  and  tbt 
if  I  found  it  to  flow  in  a  contrary  direction,  he  would  return  me  all  lifs  hire.    Natitek 
from  the  Lukuga  hanks  whom  we  found  in  TJjiji,  asserted  positively  that  there  wej^s^     j 
two  Lukugas,  one  tiowing  into  Lake  Tanganyika^  the  other  into  Kua."     Mr.  St«nk^- 
also  fitated  tlmt  several  Arabs  who  had  travoUed  across  the  Lukuga  declared  ih^t: 
**  until  the  white  men  liad  come  to  Ujiji,  they  had  never  heard  of  an  outflowii^  ^ 
river,  nor  did  they  believe  that  there  was  one."    He  also  said  that,  **  A  stispiciciTi 
that  there  was  no  present  outlet  to  the  Tanganyika  had  crept  into  my  mind,  when.  1 
observed  that  throe  palm-trees  that  had  stood   in  the  market«place  of  Ujiji     ^«3 
November  1871  were  now  about  100  feet  in  the  lake,  and  the  sand-bed  over  wb.^^^ 
Livingstone  and  I  took  our  morning  walks  ivas  over  20O  feet  in  the  lake." 
the  16th  of  Jidy  he  sailed  up  the  creek^  and  described  the  month  as  about  21 
yards  wide,  narrowed  after  a  mile  to  800  yards,  and  after  another  mile  to  400 
600  yards,     **  Uix>n  roundm*;  the  jxiint  of  land  ujx»n  which  Mkara[>emba  staa-- 
I  observed  that  the  water  changed   its  colour   to  a  reddish  browm,   owing  to  f 
femiginous  conglomerate  of  which  the  low  blnfls  on   either   side  are  comp 
This  was  also  a  proof  to  me  that  there  wos  no  outflowing  river  liere/'    Then  ^^* 
tried  an  experiment,  and  a  log  of  wood  floated  822  feet  towards  the  lake  in  ocr^^^ 
hour  and  forty  seconds.    Afterwards,  in  the  afternoon,  it  floated  159  feet  in  nin^^ 
teen  minutes  and  thirty  seconds;   and  Mr.   Stanley  regarded   that  as  conclusiT* '^ 
proof  that  there  was  no  current  from  the  lake  at  that  date,  adding : — "  I  am  e*^ 
opinion   that^  after  taking  all    things    into  consideration,   that    Kahangwa  Cap^^ 
was  at  a  remote  period    connected  wnth   Kungwe    Cape  on  the  east   coast;   tba^ 
the  Lukuga  w!\s  the  affluent  of  the  lake  as  it  stood  then ;  that  the  lake  was  at* 
that  |)eriod  at  a  much  higher  altitude  than  it  is  at  present;    that  the  northe 
half  of  the  lake  h  of  a  later  formation,  and  that,  owing  to  the  subsideooe  of  thi 
portion  and   the  collapsing  of  the  barrier  on  the  Kahangwa  Cape  and   Kb 
Catie  ridge,  the  waters  south  emptied,  into  that  of  the  deep  gulf  north,  and  left  tlii' 
channel  of  the  Luknga  to  be  employe*!  as  the  bed  of  the  affluents  Kimba  and  Lumba, 
or  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Kiyanja  ridge  to  feed  the   lake.     But   now  that  the 
extension  of  the  profound  bed,  created  by  some  great  earthquake,  which  fractured 
and  disparted  the  plateau  of  Uhha,  Urindi,  Ubcmbd,  Goma,  &c,,  is  on  the  eve  of 
being  filled  up,  the  ancient  affluent  is  about  to  resume  its  old  duties  of  conveying  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Tanganyika  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Living^one,  and 
thenoe,  along  its  majestic  winding  course,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean."     Mr.  Stanley, 
therefore,  at  that  time  said  that  the  river  had  not  in  later  geological  periods  flowed 
out  of  the  lake,  but  that  some  person  who  came  afterwards  might  find  it  flowing  out. 
He  (Commander  Cameron)  thought  that  anyone  who  considered  the  question  of  the 
rain  fall  I  and  calcftlatetl  the  number  of  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  lake  at  the  south 
end,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  the  lake  was  drained  dry  it  would 
within  less  than  a  year  be  filled  again.     Another  curious  thing  was  that  the  natiytes 
would  tell  a  traveller  that  there  was  no  river  when  the  waters  were  covered  by  masses 
of  floating  vegetation.     Baker,  dtiring  his  journey  up  the  Nile,  met  with  enor- 
mous difBculties  through  this  habit  of  African  rivers.     The  aquatic  vegetation  was 
8tTong  enough  to  bear  almost  any  weight  when  it  was  at  its  prime.    It  took  seven. 
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hi,  or  nine  years  to  reacli  iU  greatest  stiength,  and,  after  remaining  t^vo  or  three 

i  m  that  state,  it  afterwards  decayal,  and  in  course  of  time  wiis  swept  away. 

B  riTtTB,  ninety-eight  in  nnmbcr,  which  he  (Commander  Cameron)  enutneratcd  as 

B^ttying  themselves  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  lake,  no  doubt  varied  from  year 

|to  joif  iu  the  amount  of  water  they  brought  down.    When  he  (Commander  Cameron) 

|i%W|  in  the  Lukuga,  the  *SiWy,  m  the  iiccumulation  of  aquatic  vegetation  Is  called, 

wai  a  dirrent  of  water  flowiug  underneath  it.     Perhaps  when  Stanley  saw  it 

I  sMss  bad  aettled  dov\m  to  the  boltom,  the  lake  being  then  at  its  lowest  leveL 

ijae  Siitdtf  might  Uien  have  been  alH:>ut  to  decay,  and  aucceedinf;  lainy  seasons  may 

ara  deared  it  out  entirely,  and  formed  the  swift  flowing  river  which  Mr,  Hore  had 

nbed. 

The  Pbksidbkt  aaid  they  must  all  feel  that  this  was  a  very  ira|x>rtant  question 
piysical  geography,  and  that  real  benefit  b^d  been  done  to  tbe  science  by  the 
Dttaication  which  had  been  read,  and  the  very  impartial  eitplanatlon  given 
nder  Cameron,  He  then  calletl  upon  Dr.  Emil  Ilolub,  who  bad  on  a 
^re^notti  occasion  read  a  x^per  before  the  Society,  to  make  a  few  supplementary 
moBtmtlM  reganling  the  country  visited  by  him  on  the  tJpi^er  Zambesi,  which  he  had 
time  to  eater  upon  on  the  former  occasioiL 

Thk  Mabutse-Mabunda  Empire  of  the  Upper  Zambesi. 

Dr.  HoLtiB  began  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  the  President  and  the  Council  for 

*^*^  great  honour  shown  to  him  by  permitting  him  to  deliver  a  second  lecture.    On 

'fca^^  last  occasion  he  felt  sorry  that  time  did  not  allow  him  to  bring  before  them 

f^^^^  whole  subject  of  his  exploratii^ns  in  South  Africa.     Ho  had  to  omit  a  description 

'*^'^    the  Makalaka  country  to  the  west  of  Matabele-Iand,  which,  although  it  bad  been 

^'•^rtreedby  other  explorers,  had  never  been  properly  descrilied.     He  had  taken  the 

*"*^\5iirty  of  calling  it  the  South  African  Switzerland.     It  was  a  most  picturesque,  billy 

•  ^^gioo,  watered  by  the  River  Maijtengue,    There  was  another  very  interesting  country 

"    '^lOttth  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  which  be  had  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  Albert-land. 

'     few  object  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  was  to  give  a  description  of  a  largo 

imtive  kingdom  in  South  Central  Africa,  a  kingdom  which   bad   been   traversed 

Tiefore  blim  by  Livingstone,  and  after   him   by  Major  Seri>o  Finto.    The  empire 

extended  from  17^  south  latitude,  and  23°  east  longitude,  to  about  fifty  miles  alx>ve 

e  janckioD  of  the  Cbobe  and  the  Zambesi,  then  down  the  Zambesi  nbout  360  miles 

i  of  tliia  junction,  and  from  the  above  point  northwards  to  beyond  tbe  junc- 

ct  the  Libtt  and  Kabompi^,     When  be  questioned  the  king  as  to  how  far  his 

extended  lo  tbe  north,  he  said  his  men  might  go  five  days  to  tbe  north 

befbfit  Uiey  met  other  tribes,  from  Vanke's  town  five  days,  and  from  Sesheko 

twmtj  days.    As  the  natives  travelled  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day,  an 

ilka  might  be  formed  as  to  the  size  of  the  empire.    To  the  east  were  tribes  called  the 

Bamaahi,  ruled  by   three  kings.    To  the  north  and  north-east  were  some   most 

inlerwting  tribes  called  the  Mashu  Kulumbt;,  under  ten  kings.     The  kingdom  which 

he  was  about  lo  describe  was  called  that  of  tbe  Marutse-Mahunda.     When  Living- 

ttooepasaed  through  those  parts,  the  Makololo  were  the  governing  tribe,  but  they  had 

now  ceased  to  exist.   Both  the  Marutse  and  the  Mabuuda  belonged  to  the  same  family* 

hia  journey  he  found  tmces  of  native  tribes  who  were  living  in  former  centuries, 

I  bad  since  been  nearly  extir^jatedj  it  being  tbe  practice  of  the  South  African 

bea,  when  they  conquered  a  country,  to  kill  all  the  men,  take  tbe  women,  and 

lucate  the  children  as  warriors.    After  the  extirpation  of  the  Makololo,  tbe  king  of 

Marutse  took  possession  of  their  country,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  the 

mndas  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under  its  present  name.     The  kingdom 

inhabited  by  eighteen  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many   different  dialects. 
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These  again  were  split  into  no  less  tlian  eightjr-three  Bub-tribes  or  clans.  To  tbe 
east  of  the  Manitae,  and  aliout  thirty  miles  above  and  below  tlie  junction  of  the 
Zambesi  with  the  Chobe,  there  waa  a  tribe  called  the  Mastipia.  Korth  of  the 
Mamt£e  on  both  bankK  of  the  river  was  a  tribe  known  as  the  Hankoe,  the  micMt 
beanlifiil  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  Banthu  family.  Where  the  Kabompo 
joined  the  Zambesi,  was  a  tribe  of  exfjert  fi^ermen  called  the  Mamboe,  who  had 
been  transplanted  to  several  parts  of  the  Zambesi,  so  that  they  might  supply  the 
royal  residence  with  fish  and  hippopotamus  meat.  To  the  north  of  the  Marutse  and 
the  Mankoii  a  vast  country  was  ioliabited  by  the  Mabuudas.  East  of  the  HabuDda* 
the  Mabirnbi*  Near  to  the  Victoria  Fall*  were  the  Batoka ;  east  of  them  the  Malonga 
and  the  Mananaa ;  and  still  further  east  the  Makalakas,  of  whom  there  were  two  tribes, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  and  the  other  on  the  River  Kasha.  All  the  other 
tribeB  lived  among  them  in  viUages,  and  possessed  small  pieces  of  ground.  The  most 
noteworthy  geographical  feature  in  the  em|>ire  was  the  Zambeai*  The  bank  of  that 
river  towards  tbe  east  was  hilly.  Towards  the  north  and  centre  the  country  became  a 
high  plateau,  and  the  Bonthern  part  of  Barutse  waa  also  very  hilly.  In  the  flat* 
between  the  hills  the  Zambesi  formed  large  lakes.  In  the  hilly  southern  region  of 
Barutse  there  were  many  mpids  and  a  few  cataracts*  Still,  the  moist  striking 
feature  of  the  Marutse  eoipire  was  the  inhabitants.  When  he  crossed  the  Zambesi 
and  entered  into  their  country,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  left  Africa,  for 
the  tribes  were  entirely  different  to  the  others  in  South  Africa.  They  beloDged 
to  the  Banto  family^  but  in  their  appearance,  customs,  and  workmanship 
they  were  entirely  dilferent  from  the  other  members  of  the  family^  The  tribes 
composing  the  Marutse  empire  had  their  own  civilisation  independent  of  influence 
from  white  men,  whilst  other  tribes  had  notliing  which  could  be  called  a  religion. 
The  Marutse  believed  in  a  Supreme  Beings  and  in  a  life  after  death.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  before  he  found  out  that  they  had  a  Religion.  They  had  so  great  an  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  they  did  not  like  to  pronounce  his  name.  He  waa, 
however^  called  K*yambe.  When  he  talked  to  the  king  about  this  subject^  and 
asked  him  whom  he  meant,  lie  replied,  "  He  who  lives  in  the  blue  sky."*  When  & 
man  was  killed  by  a  buffalo,  a  crocodile,  or  an  elcfihaot,  the  common  cxpreaaion  waa^ 
"  N'yambo  has  ordered  it,  and  it  is  no  use  resisting.**  When  a  little  girl  waa  taken 
by  a  crocodile,  and  three  days  after  a  portion  of  her  l>ody  floated  on  the  river,  they 
said,  **N'yambe  has  ordered  it;  as  she  has  been  killed  by  a  crocodile,  she  must 
remain  to  be  eateu  by  a  crocodile,"  and  Ihey  refused  to  bury  it.  When  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  was  ill,  he  was  taken  to  the  grave  of  one  of  hia  ancestors ;  the  king 
then  knelt  on  the  grave,  and  prayed  to  the  deceased,  **  Yoir,  my  grand  father,  ^ho  are 
near  to  N^yambc,  pray  to  N'yambe  that  the  disease  may  be  taken  from  this  man.'* 
Many  of  the  graves  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Masupia  were  adorned  with  ivory  tusks,  and 
when  a  great  disaster  happened,  sucli  as  the  Chobe  overflowing  its  banks,  the 
Masupia  gathered  round  the  graves  of  the  chiefs,  and  prayed,  "  You  who  are  with 
K 'yam be,  pray  for  us.*"  These,  and  many  other  things  which  he  had  noticed,  proved 
their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  future  state.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  South  ^ 
Africa  buried  their  dead  at  night  so  that  no  man  or  evil  spirit  might  know  where  the  H 
graves  were,  but  the  Masupia  planted  a  kind  of  nux  vo7nka  tree  on  the  grave,  so  as 
to  mark  the  spot.  Another  difference  between  them  and  the  other  South  African 
tribes  was  that  the  king  was  assisted  by  a  Great  Council  and  a  Privy  Council  When 
a  man  was  thought  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  that  deserved  capital  punishment,  his  case 
was  submitted  to  the  Great  Council,  hut  unfortunately  the  present  king  had 
abolished  those  laws.  In  order  to  make  himself  king»  he  had  killed  hia  two  brothers, 
and  to  niaintain  himself  in  power  he  continued  to  do  injustice.  Formerly,  when  a 
person  was  accused  of  a  capital  offence  he  had  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison.    If  he  vomited 
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H  up  iguDf  he  was  declared  innooent ;  but  if  he  Ml  dowu  scDseless,  he  was  burned. 

Xialvr  Sepopo'a  r^ime^  however,  a  great  many  had  died  after  the  [loisoii  bad  had  bo 

tfibotnpoiD  them;  aod  the  reason  why  the  people  endured  the  king's  cruelties  was 

tWtimoDg  tbem  were  many  old  men  who  knew  something  about  materia  m^dica^ 

«&d  tbe  king  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  these  '*  magiciaos/*    The  people  therefore 

tt|tfded  him  as  having  superoatnial  powers.     It  happenei!,  however,  that  he  once 

|il0tiicd  the  charm  openly.    He  condemned  some  important  headmen  to  death ,  but 

Hmwcwtioner  was  afraid  to  take  their  live.%  and  gave  them  warning.    They  ran 

«l|if  dtirlftg  the  night.     The  day  after,  when  the  king  heard  of  it,  he  declared  he 

«ni]d  bring  them  back  at  once.     He  had  a  bullock  killed.    The  fat  of  the  heart  waa 

cm  mtoanmll  pieces,  and  these  pieces  were  put  in  the  clefts  of  some  split  sticks,  which 

i«re  ordered  to  be  put  before  the  houses  of  the  runaway  chiefs.     The  king  declared 

t^t  this  would  make  them  all  stupid,  and  that  they  would  return  the  next  day  and 

4tie  forpaidocu     Nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  and  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of 

thm   people.     The  Marutse  and  Mabundas  were  uuperior  to  all   the  other  South 

AirUsai  tribes  in  their  clothing,  their  working  in  ivory  and  metals,  and  their  customs 

jencniny.    They  carried  on  a  lively  trade  with  other  tribes  to  the  north,  and  traded 

alao  in  corn,  ivory,  and  indianibber  with  the  tribes  to  the  west.    Their  mental  abilities 

irc*i^  also  far  superior  to  those  of  the  more  southern  tribes.     They  cultivated  mngic, 

az&d  the  king  was  always  accompanied  by  his  musicians,  while  every  lioy  had  a  kind 

<^T    ^oDoertina,  or  some  other  iDStmment,    The*  women  were  held  in  high  esteem* 

law  of  the  country  was  that  the  best  of  everj^thing  belonged  to  the  king  or 

'^^^ifi,  and  the  chiefa  would  refuse  presents  from  travellers  for  fear  that  they  might 

kOIed  if  they  were  found  with  anything  better  than  the  king  posaegaed.     Ivory 

tery  plentiful,  and  the  country  had  never  been  devastated  by  the  slave  tmile, 

le  of  the  Marutse  had  slaves  who  had  been  taken  in  war,  but  they  treated  them 

kindly.     In  their  metho«l  of  catching  crocodiles  they  showed  considerables 

^^^^gimnity.     To  an  iron  hook  was  attached  about  twenty  strings,  made  of  dtfiereut 

ikuten&U,  fastened  to  a  bundle  of  reeds.    The  bait  having  been  set,  the  crocodiles 

^matA  it  at  night,  and  the  strings  between  their  teeth  prevented  their  closing  their 

Jawa,  so  that  the  water  rushed  in,  and  they  were  drowned  in  their  own  clement, 

K«tt  morning  the  natives  would  go  down  the  river  in  their  canoes,  and  find  the 

bnodle  of  reeds  lying  near  one  of  the  banks,  and  so  get  the  crocodile.     He  hoped  thai 

▼ay  soon  this  pirt  of  Central  Africa  would  be  opened  to  trade.     He  made  the 

aoquaiDtaxioe  of  queen  Moqus^i,  and  impressed  upon  her  mind  the  power  she  p<xs« 

JOied  to  improve  her  subjects.     He,  however,  on  one  occasion  found  that  she  coti- 

danned  a  young  girl  to  be  dipped  under  water  till  she  was  nearly  dead,  because  she 

would  not  consent  to  marry  the  man  chosen  for  her  by  the  queen. 

Sir  H.  lUwuNsoK  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Holub»  lie  said,  he  had  in 
ilia  expeiienoe  met  with  many  classes  of  travellers,  but  Dr.  Holub  was  one  of  the 
beat  gpecimcns  of  the  best  class.  He  did  not  travel  for  the  mere  sake  of  locomotion^ 
to  collect  sensational  anecdotes,  or  even  to  professionally  survey  the  countries 
through  which  ho  passed.  He  had  observed  everything  which  came  within  hiss  ken, 
and  his  aoooant«  of  his  experiences  were  replete  with  interest  and  information.  Ho 
warn  not  a  stranger  to  the  literati  of  Europe,  Before  he  returned  from  South  Africa 
hia  etlmographical  researches  were  published  in  Vienna,  and  it  was  a  great  honour  to 
Ibo  Geographical  Society  to  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  of  England, 

Colonel  Gbakt  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  tliis  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Br.  Holub,  and  he  had  had  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  Mb  remarks.  He  could  bear  testimony  to  his  high  qualifications,  and 
he  wished  him  all  suooeas  in  his  next  visit  to  Africa. 


^    he  Wished 
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Sir  H.  Babklt  said  he  was  glad  of  tBia  oppcrttinity  of  adding  his  testimony  to 
that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  as  to  tke  admirable  qutvlitiea  which  had  been  diFplayed  by 
Dr.  Holnb  during  his  residence  fn  8oulh  Africii,  It  had  not  been  his  good  fortono 
personally  to  make  his  acquaintance,  m  he  always  happened  to  bo  absent  from  the 
Diamond  Fields  when  he  (Sir  Henry)  visited  thenij  but  he  had  heard  nothiog 
what  redounded  to  his  credit.  He  had  had  some  correspondence  with  him  aboi 
tha  slave  trade  in  the  interior,  and  had  forwarded  the  information  received  fi 
Dr*  Holub  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern raent.  It  would  be  well  if  all  travellers  had 
flame  spirit  of  humanity  combined  with  energy,  and  he  was  quite  worthy  of  all  the 
support  and  enoouragement  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  could  give  him. 

The  PaESinENT  said  it  might  be  some  consolatiou  to  Dr.  Hulub  to  know  that 
what  had  happened  to  the  young  girl  who  had  been  almost  drowned  In  the  river, 
waa  only  an  illustration  of  the  old  Scotch  system  of  the  docking  stool,  in  which  the 
refractory  female  was  immersed  in  wati^r  a  certain  number  of  times,  and  brought  out 
before  any  fatal  consequences  ensued. 


the 


Eighth  Meeting^  Sth  March,  1880. — ^Major-General  Sir  Henry 
C,  Eawlinson,  k.cb.j  Vice-Presidoiit,  in  tho  Oliair, 

Pbebentatiok.— C^rfea  Clauwn^  Eaq. 

EnBCTloKa — Captain  W,  E,  Arm  if ;  Nmj-y  C,  TF,  Becher^  Esq* ;  CJiarhs  Oti 
Bromn^  Esq,  ;  TA«  Enrl  of  Charltmmit  ;  Stuff- Commander  Wiiliam  Burgess  Gold 
smUh  ;  Herbert  Alfred  Hammond,  Esq»  ;  Jame^  Ilohlay^  Esq.  {Bejig^  Staff  Corps)  i 
Ednxini  Horacn  Man^  Esq, ;  Jacob  Montffiore^  Esq. ;  Mcnry  Jumes  Moxon^  E^q,  \  i 
St,  John  Stephen,  Esq,,  b.a.  ;  Albert  Adolph  Ludwig  Strauhe,  Esq, ;  Gilbert  Venables, 

Esq.f  B.A. 

The  Chaibman  read  to  the  Meeting  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  commander  of  the  East  African  Expedition,  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  fromJ 
LakeNyassa  to  Lake  Tanganyika  {ajite,  p,  209).  He  also  read  a  telegram  received  I 
from  Dr.  Kirk  on  the  1st  of  March,  stating  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  left  Ujiji  on  thtj 
16th  of  January,  and  would  return  home  via  Uguha,  Uhebe,  and  Kilwa,  In  com- 
menting upon  these  reports^  the  Chairman  said  that  the  Society  would  await  with] 
great  interest  further  details  of  Mr.  Thomson's  successful  journey.  So  far  aa  hoj 
WBB  able  to  form  an  opinion  tho  Expedition  had  been  eminently  successful,  under! 
the  leadership  of  the  young  geologist  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  after  tliftj 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  who  had  fuUy  justified  the  hopes  thatC 
were  entertained  when  he  was  ap^xjinted  as  Mr.  Johnston's  assistant. 

Commander  Cameron,  referring  to  Lake  Hikwa,  said  all  travellers  in  Eastern ' 
Africa  had  heard  of  a  great  lagoon  to  the  eastward  of  Tanganyika,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  was  a  large  lake  and  in  the  dry  season  a  marsh.  When  he  was  on  the 
Tanganyika  he  heard  that  it  drained  into  tliat  lake.  But  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  name  waa  a  generic  term  for  intermittent  lakes.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Kirk's  telegram  the  confirmation  of  the  news  that  the  Lnkaga  was 
the  outlet  of  Tanganyika. 

Sir  Rawson-Kaw&ox  said  it  would  interest  the  Meeting  to  know  that  on  the  very 
day  that  Mr,  Thomson  arrived  at  the  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Mr.  Stewart  and 
one  of  the  misiiionaries  of  the  Scotch  mission  arrived  there  also  from  the  north-west 
of  Lake  Nyaesa,  but  by  a  different  route,  showing  that  the  road  between  Nyasaa 
and  Tangjinyika  was  alraoat  a  highway,  that  it  was  easy  to  travel,  that  the  people 
were  friendly ;  although,  on  account  of  the  high  ground,  which  Mr.  Thnnison  men- 
tioned aa  ranging  from  three  to  five  and  seven   thousand  feet^  it  might  not  bo 
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JBictictble  to  ran  a  railway  between  the  two  lakes.    As  regarded  tbe  character  of 

tbe  natiTes,  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  on  traffic  between  the  two  lakes, 

•nd  80  really  connecting  the  two  long  stretches  of  navigable  waters  in  Central  Africa. 

"^   Oqitain  G.  £.  Foot,  b.k.,  said,  that  during  a  recent  journey  into  Central  Africa 

idiidibe  ba^  undertaken  he  had  very  little  opportunity  of  doing  much  geographical 

iwk,  bis  object  being  chiefly  to  ascertain  what  were  the  prospects  of  trade  in  the 

kteiior.    He  started  from  Zanzibar  on  the  1st  September,  and  arrived  at  Mpwapwa 

In  foorteen  marching  days  from  the  coast.     He  was  a  little  too  late  to  meet  Captain 

Qnter  in  charge  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians*  elephant  expedition,  but  he  heard  a 

good  deal  of  them,  and  saw  the  Algerian  Roman  Catholic  mission.    First  he  passed 

a  Isige  party  with  the  porters  who  were  marching  up  from  Bagamoyo,  and  after- 

midi  came  upon  the  advanced  party,  who  thought  that  they  had  done  a  good 

'      Btith  in  getting  up  in  twenty-one  days  from  Bagamoyo  with  their  mules.    After 

RgnimDg  a  few  days  at  Mpwapwa  he  visited  the  lakes  Nzui  and  Kiaragai,  and  on 

Ui  retam  journey  he  visited  the  Uguru  Hills,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast. 

Iboee  hills  were  remarkably  picturesque.    One  morning  whilst  on  the  march,  he 

irriTed  at  a  break  in  the  jungle  where  there  was  one  of  those  beautiful  glades  which 

IreqoeDtly  were  met  with  in  East  Africa,  forming  a  perfect  park.    It  reminded  him 

Toy  mufh  of  Madeira.    His  interpreter  came  up,  and  he  said  to  him :  *'  What  do 

joD  think  of  that  ?**    The  man  had  been  a  sailor,  and  like  all  sailors  of  course  had 

fiBted  the  Seychelles,  and  his  reply  was,  "  It  is  very  like  the  Seychelles."    It  was 

agkviooa  scene.    From  the  top  of  the  range  of  hills  he  looked  do^vn  upon  a  vast 

Ma  of  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  boulder  or  a  small  rocky  mound.    He  got  down  to 

Saadani  in  nine  days,  and  visited  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  then  had  the  great  pleasure  of 

going  up  the  road  that  had  been  constructed  entirely  by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  and 

Hr.  William  Mackinnon.    Some  years  ago,  in  addressing  the  Society,  he  said  that 

the  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  improving,  and  his 

nocDt  visit  was  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was  being  done  for  Africa,  for 

heinnly  believed  that  it  was  only  by  legitimate  commerce  and  civilisation  that  the 

ivn  trade  could  be  stamped  out.    By  means  of  the  road  which  had  been  formed, 

theoativea  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money,  and  were  beginning 

to  work  for  money.    The  road  was  a  very  good  one-— far  better  than  many  in  Natal 

lod  Znlnland,  from  whence  he  had  just  returned.    He  thought  there  would  be  no 

diffieolty  in  driving  a  tandem  up  the  road.    It  was  now  some  50  miles  in  length. 

He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  continued  to  Nyassa  or  run  along  the  seventh 

parallel  of  latitude.    He  himself  wished  that  the  latter  course  might  be  followed, 

beouiae  he  had  a  letter  from  Captain  Carter  in  reply  to  his  from  Mpwapwa  dated 

nnyBoyembe,  1st  November,  in  which  that  gentleman  said  he  hoped  on  his  return 

to  tbe  coast  to  push  along  the  seventh  parallel  of  latitude.    That  would  strike  Mr. 

Mackiimon's  road  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  where  there  was  a  harbour  suitable  for  the 

rofMur  of  small  vessels.    Massani  Bay  was  accessible  to  all  vessels  of  all  sizes  at  all 


The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

•A  Voyage  along  the  Coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland."  By  Lieut  G.  T. 
Temple,  b.k.  The  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  will  appear  in  the  May 
number. 
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OeogxapMcal  Society  of  Pajia^-^Febmary  Gtb  :  M.  GsANDroiEu  in  the  ( 

^Xhe  CliairmaE  announced  the  Receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Zanzibar  witli  the  me 

^holj  news  of  the  deatb  at  Lake  Tanganyika  of  M.  Debaise,  tiie  leader  of 
French  expedition  to  Central  Africa.  The  dcatbs  at  Tabora  of  two  members  of  i 
missionary  party  were  aliio  announced^  viz.  MM,  Ruellan  and  Faaay. — ^The  arrange- 
menta  for  tlie  reception  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  at  Paris  were  then  explained.  Th 
Society  bud  invited  the  provincial  geographical  societies  and  other  scientific  bodie-s  < 
Paris  to  send  delegates  for  the  occasion.  The  reception  would  take  place,  m 
first  inatance,  at  the  railway  station,  Tljere  would  then  be  a  special  meeting  at  th 
Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  a  banquet*^ — It  was  announced  with  regard  to  the  scientific 
instruction  giv'en  to  intending  travellers,  tbat  tbe  Council  bad  decided  to  awards 
special  certificate  to  all  students  who  had  gone  through  tbe  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Montsouria  Observatoryj  and  been  passed  as  able  to  take  ohservations  and  make 
astronomical  computations. — News  of  the  Philippine  travellers,  MM.  Montano  and 
Rey,  was  communicated  to  the  Meeting,  to  the  effect  that  these  gentlemen  had 
returnt?d  from  their  visit  to  the  province  of  Albny,  where  tbey  had  made  a  great 
number  of  observations  in  anthropology,— Brief  annonncemonta  regarding  the  expe- 
ditions of  Mr,  Thomson  in  Central  Africa,  and  M*  Dechy  in  Sikkim  were  loade. — A 
letter  was  read  from  MM.  L.  Bert  and  G.  B.  Blanc  respecting  the  recent  volcanic 
eruption  in  tbe  island  of  Dominica. — ^A  letter  was  also  read  from  M.  Bufour,  whaj 
had  reached  Walfisb  B^iy  on  his  journey  of  exploration  to  Damaraland. 

February  20tb ;  M.  GEANDiniitR  in  tbe  Chair, — A  note  communicated  by  M.  Loeb^ 
on  the  Daggatun,  a  tribe  of  Jewish  origin  living  in  tbe  Sahara,  was  read.^ — M. 
Daubr^o  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Nordenskiold,  enumerating  tbe  various  colle 
tions  made  during  his  recent  expedition.  They  were  as  follows : — !•  A  very  ricb 
collection  of  invertebrate  animals  made  in  dredging  by  Dr.  Stuxberg,  ssoologist 
the  expedition.  To  Judge  by  these  dredginga,  the  fauna  most  rich  in  species, 
depths  of  from  15  to  60  fathoms,  is  not  in  tropical  seas,  but  in  the  Arctic  zone  and 
Behring  Sea,  where  the  temperature  of  tbe  ocean  depths  is  always  one  or  two^^ 
degrees  below  tbe  freezing  jwint.  2.  A  collection  of  flowering  plants,  lichens,  an 
algffi,  made  by  Drs,  KjeUman  and  Almqniat,  3.  Snb-foasil  bones  of  whales  from ' 
tbe  Tchuktche  Peninsula,  and  bones  of  the  I^htftCua  Stelkri  from  Behring  Island, 
4.  Fossil  tertiary  plants  from  Nagasaki  and  Labuan.  This  collection  will  afford 
illustrations  of  the  climatic  condition  in  former  geological  limes  of  the  Equatorial 
2one,  and  also  of  the  centres  of  distribution  of  the  present  flora.  5.  Stone  imple- 
ments, utensils,  arms,  and  clothing  of  the  Tcbuktchoa  and  Esquimaux,  who  hovi 
now  in.  use  at  the  same  time  tbe  stone  axe  and  the  Remington  musket.  Thii 
'Collection  contains  also  drawings,  engravings,  and  iK^ulptures  in  fossil  ivory,  which 
bear  much  resemblance  to  similar  objects  found  in  palwjolithic  caves  in  France,  (J*  A 
collection  of  1040  works  in  nearly  GOOO  volumes  from  Japan,  printed  and  manu 
script,  executed  before  the  openiog-up  of  the  country  to  Europeans,  More  thai 
half  the  works  contain  illustrations  full  of  instniction  for  those  studying  the  an 
handicrafts,  old  customs,  <&c.,  of  this  people. — Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  th 
Vega  at  Stockholm,  the  working  out,  with  a  view^  to  publication,  of  the  vast 
material  brought  home  by  the  expedition,  will  be  taken  in  haud^ — the  observations 
in  meteorology  and  magnetism,  in  hydrography,  geology,  and  the  various  deparl 
ments  of  biologj%— A  letter  was  read  from  M.  Montano,  dated  from  Snlu,  Decern 
31st,  1877,  giving  an  account  of  the  disjioBsefised  pirates,  called  jummeniadoB.  Ti 
Spaniards,  since  tho  suppression  of  the  pirates,  seem  decided  to  install  tbcmselv 
permanently  at  Sulu.   The  old  town  (Soung  or  Tianggi)  seen  by  Dumont  d*Urvil 
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•ad  Wilkflsexisti  no'looger;  all  that  remains  are  a  few  pileA  Been  at  low  water, 
iitl0  muuBs  of  the  town  after  the  bombardiiient  of  the  29th  February,  1876. 
ILMontafio  beUeree  that  the  new  town  is  destined  to  become  a  fionrlshing  oolmij. 
lUich  5th;   M.  Geandidibb    in   the  Chair. — Among  the  donationa,  especial 
I  iiliention  wa«  called  to  M.  Tardieu*8  French  translatioa  of  Strabo,  the  third  and  last 
volnineof  which  had  beeo  sent  to  the  Society.     Among  the  other  merits  of  this 
mirk  irci«  its  extreme  cheapness,  and  the  Bcrupulous  care  with  which  the  tranalator 
Ima  profited  by  the  restitutions  made  to  the  Greek  text  bj  recent  cdtics.— Dr, 
I    BanDtod  announced  that  the  inscriptions  collected  by  him  on  his  recent  journey  in 
I    la^ftddita  had  been  in  great  jxtrt  decipheretl  hy  Profcsstjr  Kero,  of  Leyden,    The 
I    ili|ittb9t  employed^  if  not  for  all  the  insGriptionSi  at  least  for  a  large  number,  is  the 
I     Ami, tiie  lame  that  waa  used  in  the  old  system  of  writing  in  Java;  the  language 
I      tted  ii  Saofikrit*     For  other  inscriptions,  Kalinga  characters  are  UBcd,'  but  there 
I      ift  Mnoe  written  in  a  language  whicli  is  unknown  to  Frofesfior  Kern,  although  he 
I       kaet  the  characters  in  which  they  were  written.     These  discoveries  throw  light  on 
I      tbt  coooection  which   formerly  existed  between  Indo-China  and  Java.— A  letter 
I      {hid  Puuima,  February  5th)  was  read  from  Lieutenant  Wy*e,  giving  an  account 
I      of  tikft  eogioeerlng  operatiooa  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  canah     The 
I       MOttiilL^  except  one  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hio  Grande,  had  proved  the 
r  of  a  stratum  of  alluvium  much  thicker  tban  that  shown  in  the  geological 
I  mbmitted  to  the  Paris  Congress,   A  considerable  economy  in  the  excavations 
H       wooy  poult  from  this  circumstance.     With  regard  to  the  Chngres  River,  the  source 

■  mi  it  present  unknown,  but  it  issued  frcni  the  south-wiistcrn  Hanks  of  ti  lofty  peak 

■  JMt  fir  fnitn  the  northern  coast  of  the  isthmus ;  the  stream  then  describes  a  great 
H  tmd  before  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  same  dominant 
H  pok  gives  rise  on  the  south  to  the  Fai:;ora,  and  on  the  south-east  to  the  MamotU^  a 
B  tnbntary  of  the  Bayaoo.  It  is  probable  that  the  Mandinga  also  has  it^  source  tn 
H      t^  aingQlar  watershed,  but  on  the  northern  slope.     The  health  of  the  members  of 

^  apedition  was  excellent. — A  letter  was  read   from  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  French 
^^a«»d  it  Damascus,  on  the  peoples  composing  the  Vilayet  of  Damascus.— In  con- 
^'t).sioD,  a  communication  was  read  on  the  cartography  of  Indo-China  by  M.  Dutreutl 
_   *i^  HhiiiB. 

IL^  Ofeographioal  Society  of  Berlin. — ^March  6th,  1830 :  Dr.  Nachtwal,  Presi- 
^^^at,  in  the  Chair, — The  President  informe^l  the  Meeting  that  the  Swedish 
^  ^tt feller,  Dr.  Nordenskiold,  wbo  had  beta  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
"^^^^ociety,  found  himself  unable  for  the  present  to  accept  the  invitation  that  had  been 
^^Wt  to  him,  to  deliver  a  public  address  in  Berlin,  a^  he  could  not  deviate  from  the 
^^ntit^ements  made  by  the  Swedish  Government  for  his  return  journey ;  but  he 

t^oped  to  be  in  Berlin  in  the  course  of  August  next,  on  the  occasion  of  the  congress 
<ii  tnthropolo^ts  in  that  month.  Dr.  Nachtigal  next  referred  to  the  successful 
waosal  of  Chimborazo  recently  accomplished  by  Mr,  WhymjKjr  in  the  company  of 
two  Swiss  Alpine  guides;  adding  that,  although  Jules  Re  my  claimed  to  have  ]5er- 
fbnned  this  feat  in  the  year  1856,  the  truth  of  his  report  seemed  doubtful  for  more 
tlum  OfQe  reason,  since,  accordiog  to  the  latest  observations^  the  summit  of  this  giant 
mennt^n  is  more  than  1000  metres  lower  than  the  height  assigned  to  it  by  Bemy, 
who  stated  it  to  be  7328  metres  (24,043  feet).     Dr.  Heiss  trigonometrical ly  determined 

tits  height  to  be  6310  metres  {20,703  feet),  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Sttibel,  who 
aioeDded  the  mountain  on  the  north  side  to  a  height  of  5810  metres  (19,062  feet), 
Imports  that  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  forms  a  crater  filled  with  snow. — ^The 
President  also  alluded  to  the  completion  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel,  and  to  the 
etertions  of  M.  de  Lessei>s  in  furtherance  of  his  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama. — A  detailed  report  had  been  received  from  the  German 
trareller,  J.  M,  Hildebrandt,  who,   assisted   with  funds  by  the  Eoyal  Academy 
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of  Sciences,  has  uiidertaken  the  exploration  of  Mftdagascar,  The  report  gives  m 
deBcripiion  of  an  excursion  made  for  llie  purpoae  of  ascertaining  the  facts  connect 
with  tho  assaiisi nation  of  the  Bremen  natural ist,  Dr.  Ch,  Kutenberg,  in  Ai 
1878.  On  the  15th  June,  1879,  Mr,  Hildebmndt  left  the  island  of  Noei-be  in 
schooner  hired  for  the  purpose^  and  proceeded  along  the  west  coast  of  Ma 
as  far  as  the  small  village  of  Beravi  (not  marked  in  the  Eogliab  AdmiraltT 
chart),  inhabited  by  Sakalava,  visiting  on  his  t^ssage  tiie  villagea  of  NoroQtsaogjft 
and  Monjanga,  At  Beravi,  where  he  landed  on  the  7th  Jaly>  he  succeeded,  after 
long  delays,  in  ^i^curing  the  necessary  nnmber  of  porters  for  his  journey  inland, 
his  march  he  touched  at  the  Sakalava  villages  of  Ansahafi,  Aasunaki,  and  Menilul 
and  after  following  the  course  of  the  R;ino-he  River^  he  arrived  at  the  hamlet  i 
Pevata,  situated  uf>on  the  margin  of  a  broad  desert  track  which  se^xirates  the 
Sakalava  from  those  inhabiting  the  interior.  Having  crossed  this  neutral  desert 
ground,  he  at  Lrst  reached  the  hamlet  o\  Bck^i,  whei^,  after  jxTsuading  the  natives 
that  he  had  come  on  a  friendly  errand  and  not  for  the  purpoae  of  avenging  the 
death  of  Hutenberg,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  conduct  hira  to  the  place  where 
Ru  ten  berg  was  murdered  in  his  sleep  and  his  body  cast  into  the  river-  After  his 
return  to  N<jsi-be,  our  traveller  occupied  himself  with  arranj^ing  and  packing  tb 
rich  zoological,  botanical,  and  ethnographical  collections  (the  latter  including  a  numb 
of  Sakalava  skulls),  the  greater  part  of  which  has  already  safely  arrived  in  BerliJ] 
The  weather  towards  the  end  of  1879  and  at  the  commencement  of  1880  rend 
further  excursions  imixjssible.  Between  the  9th  and  12th  January  a  violent  hurricane 
raged  at  Kosi-be  (Bar.  29*614  in*)i  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain  (in  the  space  of 
three  and  a  half  days  the  rainfall  amounted  to  28  ■  24  in.),  wliich  caused  great  damage, 
and  interrupted  all  communication.  Mr.  Hildebrandt  intends  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  about  the  middle  of  March,  to  return  to  Beravi,  and  hopie^  from  thence 
to  resch  tho  cajjital  Antananarivo  by  a  southern  circuit, — The  taxidermist  to  the 
lloyal  Zoological  Museum  submitteii  to  the  Meeting  a  large  series  of  soological  and 
botanical  preijamttons,  preserved  by  a  new  process  invented  by  him.  He  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  his  discovery  to  travelling  naturalists,  especially  in  tropical 
regions,  where  prejmred  specimens  often  decay  in  a  few  hours. — Herr  von  MoUendorf 
gave  a  description  of  his  journey  from  Peking  to  the  Wutai-Sha  Mountains,  which 
had  not  been  previously  attempted,  and  illustrated  his  discourse  with  accurate  sur- 
veys made  by  him  on  this  occasion. — The  meeting  concluded  with  an  address  by 
Herr  Flegel  on  his  sojourn  in  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  and  on  Mount  Cameroons,  and 
his  excursions  on  the  Binue  River. 

Banish  OeograpMcal  Society.— At  the  meeting  of  Febninry  17th,  at  whic 
the  King  and  other  members  of  the  Boyal  family  wernj  present,  Captain  A.  Mourie 
gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  results  of  the  Irtgdy  expedition  *  of  last  summer  I 
the  coasts  of  Greenland,  He  stated  tbat  the  correctness  >vas  established  of  Profess 
Mohn's  theory  tbat  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  sea-bottom  never  passes  the  submarine 
heights  stretching  from  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  i 
was  found  to  decrease  considerably  in  about  K.  lat.  67°,  where  it  varied  from  150  tol 
200  fathoms,  and  large  icebergs  wure  met  with.  Further  to  tlic  eastward  the  tem^ 
peraturt.'  of  the  dee|jer  water  rose  gradually,  while  on  the  surface  the  rise  was  suddenj 
in  one  case  from  V  to  7°  C.  (33®* 8  to  44° ^6  F.)  in  an  hour  ;  in  a  distance  of  fiv 
miles  the  depth  of  the  sea  increased  from  160  to  505  fathoms,  and  in  the  Gull 
Stream  to  1005  fathoms.  Among  the  chief  results  of  this  expedition  are  the  map-»1 
ping  of  previously  unsurveyed  portions  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  aud  the  dis- 
covery of  an  immense  bank  running  from  the  north-weat  coast  of  Iceland  almost  to 
the  Greenland  coast,  and  helping  to  keep  the  cold  polar  streams  from  the  Atlantic. 


See  p.  79. 
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(By  E.  C.  Eye,  Librarian  B.a.8.) 

EUROPK 
Smtr  Amedee. — ^Voyages  sur  les  Cotes  de  France.     Paris  (Baudry) :  1880,  8vo., 
ppi  327,  pis.    (Didau :  price  1C«.) 

This  work  adds  to  the  practical  accuracy  of  modem  hydrographic  surveys 
the  historical  interest  afforded  by  a  study  of  the  geological  and  other  physical 
aqwcts  of  the  existing  conditions  on  the  coasts  of  France,  based  upon  many 
penonal  expeditions  with  that  object  by  the  author,  and  illustrated  by  repro- 
ductions of  engravings  from  the  official  'Pilote  fran9ais,'  and  by  full-page 
engravings  from  photographs  of  details  of  the  chief  localities.  Some  of  the 
latter  deserve  especial  commendation. 

Qnums,  Theodor. — Spanien.    Berlin  (Paetel) :  1880,  Lieferung  1,  fo.,  pp.  16,  pis. 
(WdUams  d:  Norgate,) 

The  oommenoement  of  a  descriptive  account  of  Spain,  to  be  profusely  illus- 
trated by  Professor  Alexander  Wagner  of  Munich,  and  completed  in  about 
90  parts,  price  2s.  each.  If  the  promise  of  the  first  part  be  maintained  in  its 
Boooesaors,  this  work  will  prol^bly  rank  as  the  best  of  its  kind  upon  th^ 
ooontry. 

ASIA, 

HjAlTy  de  Mesd-Kbvesd,  C.  E.  de. — Ex];>^ition  sciontifique  fran^aise  en  Kussie, 
CB  Sib^e,  et  dans  le  Turkestan.  VoL  IV.  Atlas  anthropologique  des  Peuples  du 
Rrghanah.  Paris  (Leroux) :  1879,  large  8vo.,  pp.  16,  63  photographs,  map. 
iWaHamg  dh  Norgate :  price  IZ.  18«.) 

This  volume,  published  in  anticipation  of  vol.  iii.,  contains  a  collection  of 
anthropological  types  of  eleven  races  of  the  people  of  Kokand,  and  is  especially 
intended  to  illustrate  vol.  L  of  the  work.  (See  *  Proc.  R,  G.  S.,'  1879,  pp.  77, 
405.)    An  ethnographical  map  of  the  Pamir  region  is  added. 

^Mderq,  Jules. — ^Le  Tyrol  et  le  Pays  des  Dolomites.     Paris  (Quantin) :  1880, 
12;ina,  pp.  273,  map.    (^WtUiams  &  Margate  :  price  2«.  Qd.) 

The  map  (no  scale)  covers  the  Dolomite  region  of  the  CEtzthal,  Meran, 
^tsen,  Bruneck,  and  Cortina.  The  book  has  no  specialty  beyond  serving  as 
an  introduction  to  tourists. 

Wheeler,  J.  Talboys. — A  short  History  of  India  and  of  the  frontier  States  of 
-AJghanistan,  Nipal,  and  Burma.  London  (Macmlllan) :  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  744, 
^s:uq[i8.    Price  12s. 

This  work,  by  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  to  Foreign  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  (also  late  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  British  Burma), 
IS  an  entirely  independent  one,  being  taken  from  official  records  and  similar 
reliable  sources.  Commencing  with  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  epic,  the  main  features 
of  the  history  of  the  various  dynasties  are  given  to  the  present  time,  and  the 
different  territorial  outlines  are  given  in  13  coloured  maps. 

AFRICA. 

Gr^^KOring,  Adolph  von. — ^Marroco,  das  Land  und  die  Leute.  Allgemeine  gec- 
Snphische  und  ethnographische  Yerhftltnisse,  Yerfassung,  SUidte,  Land,  Bewohner, 
^andelsbeziehungen,  Prodnkte,  Politische  VerhHltnisse,  Europiier  und  dercn 
Tertreter.  Berlin  (Hempel) :  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  334,  map,  plan.  (WOliams  d: 
J^orgate:  price  8«.) 

This  work,  resulting  from  the  German  Embassy  to  Morocco  in  1877,  is 
written  more  in  the  style  of  a  gazetteer  than  a  narrative  of  personal  experiences. 
It  contains  an  account,  worker  up  to  date,  of  the  physical,  political,  and  his- 
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torical  aspects  of  tho  kiDgdom,  espedally  as  regards  its  rektiona  with  EuropeiQ 
powers.    The  plan  shows  the  city  of  Morocco  and  its  yicmity  (scale  1 :  110,000j 
the  map  is  a  mere  sketch,  scale  1 : 2,000,000, 

Holub,  EmiL^ — ^^Sieben  Jahre  in  Siid-Afrika.  Erlebnisse,  Forschungeu  imd  J&gdc? 
auf  meincn  Relsen  von  den  Diamantenfeldem  zuni  Zam^wsi  (1872-1B79X  Lie- 
ferung  1.    Wien  (Holder) ;  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  32,  pis.     (Dulau.) 

The  coramenoement  of  the  German  edition  of  the  traveller's  book, 
oomploted  in  about  30  parta,  at  6ci  each,  and  published  at  fortnightly  ml 

Five  parts  have  as  yet  appeared,  reaohting  to  Dr.  Holuh's  experiences  among 

Batlapins,  and  an  English  translation  will  he  published  by  Sampsoa  Low  &  Oa 
The  engravings  are  from  original  sketch  es, 

Kibeiro,  Manuel  Ferreira. — As  Conferencias  e  o  Itinerario  do  Viajante  S»pa 
Pinto  atravez  das  terras  da  Africa  Austral,  nos  Kmites  das  Provincias  de  Angola  e 
Mozambique,  Bib  a  Shoshong :  Junho  a  Dezembro  de  1878,  Estudo  crttioo  e 
documentado.  Lisboa  (Cruz  &  C^) :  1879  on  title,  1880  on  cover,  8vo*,  pp,  90lj 
two  maps^ 

Seiior  Eibeiro,  in  this  unprecedented  volume  of  analysts  and  criticlsnj, 
devotes  some  315,000  words  to  a  description  of  the  accounts  which  have  as  yet 
appeared  in  newspaper  reports,  &c,  of  the  journey  of  Major  Serpa  Finfco  across 
Bonthem  Africa,  being  apparently  unawart;  of  the  existence  of  the  scientific 
observations  taken  by  the  traveller,  or  of  the  map  now  preparing  under  his 
personal  instruction,  and  without  waiting  for  the  publication  by  him  of  the 
book  descriptive  of  his  travels,  of  which  preliminary  announcements  have  been 
made. 

The  chief  errors  indicated  are  the  delineation  (on  Serpa  FintoV  map  pub- 
lished in  the  Portuguese  jounml  '  Occidente,'  No.  37,  of  1st  July,  1879)  of  a 
non-existent  rivex  Qu^be,  disemboguing  at  NovoTEcdondo  (this  would  seem  to  be 
merely  another  name  for  the  Cuenge  of  our  older  maps) ;  the  exact  oonne  l«d 
down  for  the  Cubango,  wliirh  the  traveller  never  explored,  or  even  flaw,  being 
300  miles  from  ita  chief  stream;  the  erroneous  suppf^sition  that  geograpbeni  bad 
attributed  a  southern  flirtction  to  tlie  Kokema,  which  was  well  known  to  flow 
to  the  north  ;  the  wrong  name  of  Makarikari,  iiiet**ad  of  Karri-Karri,  gjven  to 
the  salt  lake  exactly  placed  on  Sa  da  Uandeira*3  map  of  1867,  and  the  omissioii 
of  one  of  its  affiuents  (ihe  prefix  Ma,  it  should  be  observed,  is  merely  the  plural 
form,  covering  the  group  of  lakes  or  jians  of  that  name) ;  the  attribution  of  insa- 
lubrity to  Mossamedea,  which  is  the  most  heiilthy  place  in  West  Africa,  and  tha 
only  one  where  the  Kurof>ean  race  is  perpetuated ;  the  statement  as  to  many 
cataracts  existing  on  the  Zambesi^  whereas  there  are  only  small  falls  and  rapids; 
the  disappearance  of  the  well-known  Ba-Kololo,  calkd  Makololo  by  Serpa 
Pinto;  the  expression  "secrt^t**  of  the  Cuban .i?o,  whereas  it  was  welt  known  to 
many  geographers,  and  is  well  shown  on  the  map  of  Pet^rmann  and  others ;  the 
suppose^l  discovery  of  the  wt It- known  Kalahari  dest-rt;  the  "  complete  study* 
of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  which  the  traveller  never  exi^lored ;  the  assertion  that 
Bih(S  is  the  best  centre  for  West  African  cotoni<ialion,  without  preciae  pre- 
liminary climatological  researches ;  the  aatonishnient  recorded  at  the  well- 
known  disappearance  of  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  dry  season ;  the  wrong 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  water  in  'Ngami,  its  emptying  by  the  Zuga, 
and  the  confusion  in  the  description  of  its  marshy  re^iion  ;  tbe  description  of  the 
country  between  the  Zambesi  and  Limfjopo,  known  since  1864;  the  evident 
cimfnsion  of  the  affluents  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambf^si ;  the  erroneous  coti- 
nections  between  tbe  Cubango  and  Congo,  Zambesi  and  Congo,  and  Cubango 
and  Zambesi ;  the  inexact  description  of  the  region  below  IS*'  S.  lat, ;  the 
omission  of  Kabatsa;  and  various  other  faults  of  omission  and  commission, 
chiefly  based  on  desert ptiocs  of  places  not  visited,  too  great  trust  in  Dative 
information,  and  perfect  Ignorance  of  the  works  of  i)redece8«ors. 

Senor  Kibeim,  however,  allows  the  traveller  such  glory  as  tbe  mere  per- 
formance of  a  great  and  heroic  feat  can  confer. 

Apart  from  the  purely  personal  criticism,  Sefior  Uibeiro  gives  in  the  third 
section  of  his  first  part,  pp.  327-G02,  a  chronological  account  of  traveU  in  this 
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portion  of  Africa^  chiefly  by  Portnguesey  which  will  probably  be  found  of 
^ter  interest  than  his  strictures  on  the  various  reports  of  the  journey  of  the 
pirticular  explorer  which  he  discusses. 

The  maps  are  those  of  Ladislas  Magyar,  Petermann  (Jan.  1879),  the  *  Occi- 
dente'one  above  mentioned,  and  that  from  our  own  'Proceedings'  of  August 
jgst 

^iMffl,  A. — A  Grammar  of  the  Chinyanja  Language,  as  spoken  at  Lake  Nyassa, 
with  Chinyanja-English  and  finglish-Chinyanja  Vocabularies.  Edinburgh  (Mac- 
Itnn):  1880»  16mo.,pp.  150. 

The  author,  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  agriculturist  in  the  Livingstonia. 
ICissioii  from  May  1875  to  February  1879,  and  was  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Anjranja,  was  compelled  from  want  of  interpreters  to  collect  the 
material  forming  the  base  of  this  little  publication,  the  only  existing  one  on  its 
iQbject  (except  Blair  and  Procter's  Manganja  vocabulary). 

AMEBIGA. 

OnfiSTf  GktbrieL — ^£tude  sur  une  Carte  inconnue,  la  premidre  dress^  par  Louis> 

tUtet  en  1674,  apr^  son  exploration  du  Mississipi  avec  le  P.  Jacques  Marquette 

CQl67d.  Paris  (Maisonneuve) :  1880,  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  49,  map.  {Dtdau:  price  48.) 

This  extract  fipom  the  memoirs  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  (Bru8sel» 
Sctsaaxm^  1879)  by  the  President  of  the  Norman  Geographical  Society,  contains  a 
•  ooloured  facsimile  of  Joliet's  map  above  mentioned,  which  practically  covers 
li'ovtii  America  as  known  in  1674.  Joliet  appears  to  have  msde  several  copies,. 
di£l«riog  somewhat  considerably  in  nomenclature  and  outline,  and  all  of  which 
tmpublished,  thoush  the  rough  sketch  by  his  companion  Marquette  has  four 
es  been  printed.  This  map  is  the  first  of  the  copies  above  mentioned,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  first  map  containing  the  outline  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
>^jr8e  of  the  Mississippi.  No  trace  of  its  history  is  given ;  it  has  been  acquired 
k>y  M.  Ch.  Leclerc  for  the  Maisonneuve  library. 

GENEBAL. 
I^«     J.  J* — ^Etymologisch-geographisches  Lexikon.      Separat-Ausgabe  des  lexi- 
kftla^chen  Theils  der  ''Nomina  Geographica,  Versuch  einer  allgemeinen   geo- 
(('^■^X'^iischen  Onomatologie."     Leipzig  (Brandstetter) ;  1880,  sm.  4to.,  pp.  644, 
i^^iBiami  <fc  Norgate :  price  12«.) 

This  portion  of  the  author's  great  work  above  named  (published  1870-1872) 
is  now  published  separately,  and  as  its  title  implies,  contains  the  derivations  of 
«ach  geographical  names  as  are  capable  of  being  traced,  with  a  short  reference 
to  the  discovery  of  the  places  which  they  res|)ectively  represent,  and  of  the  pub- 
lished authority  referred  to  in  each  case. 

bliLlMudier,  Fritz. — Die  wichtigeren  Forschungsreisen  des  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
Ixunderts  in  synchronistischer  Uebersicht.  Braimschweig  (Vieweg) :  1880,  4to., 
pp.  47.     {Didau^  price  4s.) 

These  useful  tables  contain  in  parallel  columns  the  dates  of  the  chief  voyages 
of  discovery  in  the  whole  world,  with  the  travellers*  names  and  the  localities 
referred  to.  Thus  Africa,  being  divided  into  West  and  East,  and  subdivided 
into  Nor^-west,  Tripolitania,  and  South-west,  and  North-east  and  South-east 
with  the  Gape  region,  can  be  examined  for  any  special  travel  with  great  ease, 
the  voyages  of  the  s>ame  date  being  so  arranged  across  the  page  as  to  come 
in  line,  though  in  different  regions,  and  all  being  placed  chronologically. 
Beferences  are  given  to  Pctermann's  '  Mittheilungen '  tor  the  various  routes. 

Qnthe,  H. — Lehrbuch  der  Geogrophie.  Vierte  Auflage,  wesentlich  umgearbeitet  von 
Dr.  Hermann  Wagner.    Hannover  (£[ann) :  1879,  8vo.,  pp.  1080,  tables. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  for  purposes  of  instruction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  Editor  occupies  16  pages  in  explaining  the  speciali- 
tiea  of  this  edition ;  15  more  pages  are  taken  for  the  table  of  contents.    Political 
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and  histoncft!  geo^jrapliy  receive  coDBiderable  attention  in  it,  and  the 
recordi>d  pnictical  events  in  any  way  bearing  on  t^eograpliy  are  given  in  cl 
lopcal  order,  from  the  time  of  Sesostris  to  Nordenskiold,  with  similar 
retical  treatment  from  Moses  downwards.     There  m  a  good  index. 

Lombard,  H,  C— (Climatologie  nnSdical©.)  Atlas  de  la  distribution  g^ogrtfi 
des  maladies  dans  lenrs  mpports  avec  liia  climats,  PariB  (Baillidre) :  188Q| 
pp.  19,  maj^js,    (^WUliams  d-  Nortjate :  price  10*.) 

Consists  of  25  coloured  maps,  with  explanatory  t«xt,  showing  the 
and  quarterly  distributiou  of  morlality  in  France  and  Switzerland^  and 
ferent  oountrieSj  and  of  the  greatest  and  least  European  mortality,  the  di 
tion  of  malaria,  yellow  fever,  pulmonary  phthisis,  cholera,  leprosy,  d 
and  hepatitis,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe» 

Eitter.— "  WaftbedeutetCarl  Hitter  ftir  die  Geogrmphier'  Festrede  xur  SSSonl 
am  11  October,  1B79,  von  Dr.  F.  Marthe.    Berhn  (Reimer):  1880,  8va,pp» 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  CoLES^  Jlfa^  Curator  E.o.8.) 

WOBLD. 

Berghans,  Br.  Hermaim« — Map  of  the  World,  containing  the  lines  ol 
Miiil  steam  communication  and  Overland  routes,  the  international,  aerial, 
marine  Tele^phs,  and  the  pnnci|*al  tracks  of  Bailing  vessels ;  sbi 
Continental  surface  characteristics,  the  Oceanic  currents  and  important 
Soundings  ;  witk  33  additional  Charts  and  Flans  showing  the  general 
air,  and  the  lines  of  equal  magaotic  variation,  the  Tehnantcpec,  Hondi 
raguB,  Fanamd,  Darien,  and  Suez  routes,  several  sea- ports ;  the  telegrapM 
steam  lines  round  the  world,  9th  Edition,  Justus  Perthes,  Goth%  ; 
8  sheets  and  explanatory  notes.    Price  13s.    (^Dulau.) 

AEGTIC  REGIONS, 
Pet«rmaiiii*B  *  GeograpMsclie  Mittheilungan,' —  Die  WestkiiBte  Gr^Sn 
zwiacben  Godtlmab  und  Frederikshaab.  Xach  den  Aufnahmeu  des 
lieutenants  J,  A.  D,  Jeni^n.  Scale  1:1,000,000  or  13 '6  geographical  mil 
an  inch.  With  an  inset  map  of  Greenland,  Scale  1  :  14»000,000  or  I 
geographical  milea  to  an  inch,  and  3  views.  Petermann's  *Geograpb 
Miltheiiungen;  Jahrgang  1860,  Tafc!  5.   Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.  [CDuh 

EUROPE. 

Artaria  &  Co. — Kcueafcer  Plan  von  Wien  mit  Vororten  (bis  Schonbruun). 
1  :  24^200  or  3  inches  to  a  geographical  mile,     Wien,  Yerlag  u.  Ei gentium 
Artaria  &  Co,     1879-80.     Price  2«,    (Dulau.) 

Austrian  Go7enmieEt-^--Specialkartc  des  Kunigr,  Ungam,     Herauagegebcn 
k.k.  Militar-geograf,  Institut  in  Wien,     Scale  1  ;  144,000  or  2  geographical  I 
to  an  mch.    Blatt  h  15.    L  13, 15.    Price  U.  each  sheet,    {Dulati,} 

Petermann,  Dr,  A,— Wandkarte  v,  Deutschknd,     Scale  1  :  1,000,000,  or 
geogra[)hic.Hl  miles  to  an  inch.     8th  Edition.     9  sheeta,  coloured.     Justus  Per 
Gotha,  1879,    Price  5«.     {Dulau,) 
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Voyage  on  the  Coasts  of  Norway  and  Lapland* 
By  Lieutenant  George  T.  Temple,  b.k. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  Maroh  22sx^^  1880.) 
Map,  p.  336. 

"TDThe  coast  of  Norway  is  yearly  visited  by  bo  many  of  our  countrymen, 

^md  has  been  described  by  so  many  talented  authors,  that,  at  first  sight, 

^Uhat  part  of  the  subject  of  the  present  paper  might  appear  to  be  exhausted. 

This,  however,  is  not  really  the  case,  for  none  of  these  authors  have 

considered  the  hydrography  of  the  coast,  the  investigation  of  which 

was  my  chief  employment,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 

-country.    It  is  of  scientific  and  commercial  importance,  not  only  for 

its  own  sake,  but  as  the  connecting  link  between  Great  Britain,  the 

European  Polar  Sea,  and  Siberia,  and  a  single  glance  at  the  numerous 

harbours  in  tempting  proximity  to  the  latest  ''scientific  frontier"  in 

Scandinavia  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  also  of  political  importance. 

In  June  1874^  I  was  invited  to  join  two  friends  in  a  yachting  cruise 

to  Norway  and  Lapland,  on  the  understanding  that  I  should  take 

command  of  the  vessel  and  contribute  a  certain  share  of  the  expenses. 

One  of  these  friends  was  Mr.  W.  Grant,  whose  subsequent  services  in  the 

fa^dora  and  WiUem  Barents  are  well  known.     The  original  object  of 

^be  cruise  was  to  explore  some  of  the  Lapland  rivers  with  a  view  to 

^port,  but  it  eventually  developed  into  an  undertaking  of  a  far  more 

^^x^ous  nature. 

I  found  that  the  yacht  which  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion  was  in 

0  way  fitted  for  rough  work,  but  as  it  was  a  question  of  taking  that 

Qfxo  or  none  at  all,  I  naturally  made  no  objections.     She  was  a  yawl  of 

55  tons  register,  and  9  feet  draught,  was  well  supplied  with  carpets  and 

crods^ery^  but  had  no  storm  sails,  and  was  altogether  badly  found.     She 

Also  very  crank,  and  was  called  the  Annie.    Her  crew  consisted 

JN-o.  v.— May,  1880.]  t 
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of  a  mate,  cook  or  steward,  and  four  seamen,  so  tkat  wt?  were  nine  ftJi 
told. 

The  Annie  left  the  Victoria  Docks  on  tlie  2nd  of  June,  tonclied 
Lowestoft  to  pick  up  a  new  boat,  and  on  June  5t!i  tlie  voyage  may  1 
Baid  to  have  fairly  commenced. 

On  June  9tli,  the  wind  shifted  from  W.S.W.  to  N*W..  and  increased 
to  a  severe  gale,  with  a  very  heavy  and  confused  sea.  This  lasted  for 
three  days,  and  tested  our  limited  resources  to  the  utmost,  the  absenco 
of  storm  sails  being  severely  felt.  Green  seas  were  taken  in  repeat4?dly, 
part  of  the  bulwarks  was  washed  away,  rigging  and  sails  damaged,  and 
chaos  would  be  a  mild  term  to  apply  to  the  state  of  affairs  between 
decks.  At  daylight  on  the  13th,  Siggen  Hill  on  Bommel  Island  was- 
sighted,  and  as  we  were  driving  towards  a  formidable  leo  shore  and  the 
Annie  was  ne^irly  helpless  in  the  tremendous  sea,  it  was  decided  to  try 
for  the  little  harbour  of  Mclingsvaag, 

Here,  as  on  most  parts  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  mainland  and 
larger  islands  are  fronted  by  numerous  islets  and  rocks,  which  it  was^ 
impossible  tc»  identify,  owing  to  the  small  scale  of  the  Admiralty  charts ; 
and  though  we  had  tbe  best  sailing  directions  to  be  procured  in  England, 
little  was  to  be  gathered  from  them  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
coaet  was  dangerous ;  the  fine  roomy  channels  which  lead  between  the 
outer  rocks  to  secure  harbours,  and  which  are  easy  enough  when  one 
knows  the  way,  being  almost  ignored. 

As  wo  dashed  before  sea  and  wind  towards  the  terrible  line  of 
breakers,  I  scrambled  out  on  to  the  bowsprit  and  conned  the  ship, 
keeping  a  good  look-out  for  dark  patches  of  water.  Then,  slipping 
l>etweeu  two  steep  islets  where  there  was  just  room  for  us,  and  no  mor 
we  got  into  smooth  water  and  made  our  harbour  in  safety, 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  hicidetit  because  it  inspired  me  with  a  BtronJ 
desire  to  extend  our  hydrographieal  knowledge  of  this  coast,  which  lie 
so  near  to  our  shores,  and  is  so  much  frequented  by  our  shipping,  th« 
our  seamen  and  merchants  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  furnished  wit; 
rehable  information  concerning  it* 

A  thorough  refit  being  absolutely  necessary,  we  beat  throngh  ihd 
inner  channels  to  Bergen  against  a  fresh  gale,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Jn 
the  voyage  was  resumed  under  more  favourable  auspicea.    All  hands  wer 
the  fresher  for  a  week  in  harbour,  and  the  Annie  was  better  prepared  fo 
the  sort  of  work  that  was  expected.     We  had  also  parted  with  the  mat 
because  he  scorned  sobriety,  and  did  not  "  live  laborious  days." 

After  navigating  the  principal  inner  channels  between  Bergen  and 
Hatleo,  where  n»M.S.  Macoon  struck  on  a  rock  in  1865,  we  put  to  sea,  and 
procemled  outside  the  islands  for  Hammerfeet.  The  voyage  was  im* 
eventful,  but  some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  the  land 
north  of  tho  Lofoten  Islands,  owing  to  very  thick  fogs,  and  the  distance 
to  which  the  rocks  extend  seaward.     While  becalmed  off  Fuglo,  we  had 
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an  opportunity  of  sounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  mythical 
shoals,  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  seamen,  but  have  since 
been  correctly  marked  in  the  Admiralty  charts.  The  season  was  an 
unusually  late  one,  and  as  we  beat  through  the  south-western  entrance 
to  Hammerfest  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  snow  was  lying  on  sheltered 
slopes  quite  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  thermometer  standing  at  40^ 
in  the  shade.  But  only  two  days  later,  when  passing  through  the  fiords 
between  Hammerfest  and  the  North  Gape,  we  saw  little  snow,  and  the 
temperature  had  risen  to  54^. 

A  Buccession  of  calms  enabled  us  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  tides 
between  Hammerfest  and  the  North  Cape,  besides  visiting  a  noted 
''loomery,"  and  reconnoitring  the  harbours  and  entrances  from  sea- 
ward, which  are  often  used  by  White  Sea  traders  and  others.  I  may 
here  observe  that  the  tides  on  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Norway 
strikingly  resemble  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  in  their  various 
motions  and  irregularities,  and  the  whirls  and  eddies  in  the  Pentland 
Firth  are  at  least  equal  to  those  in  the  once  famous  Malstrom,  or  more 
properly,  Moskenstrom.  The  velocity  of  spring  tides  is  greatest  in  the 
former  channel,  while  the  Malstrom  can  boast  of  a  more  dangerous  sea  in 
bad  weather.  The  tides  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  appear  to  be 
produced  by  a  tidal  wave  which  comes  from  the  south-west  and  swells 
along  the  coast  to  the  north-cast,  making  high  water  at  Hammerfest 
three  or  four  hours  later  than  at  Skudesnaes ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  the  rise  of  tide  increases  steadily  to  the  northward.  Between  the 
Naze  and  Jsaderen  the  rise  and  fall  is  almost  imperceptible ;  at  Bergen 
springs  rise  four  to  five  feet,  and  at  Hammerfest  and  the  North  Cape, 
upwards  of  nine  feet. 

On  the  14th  of  July  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 

Bussian  fishing  boats  ofi*  the  entrance  to  Yaranger  Fiord.  The  occupants 

appeared  to  regard  us  with  peculiar  disfavour,  but  we  could  no  more 

understand  the  reason  why  than  we  could  translate  the  adjectives  they  so 

freely  applied  to  us ;  their  gestures,  however,  were  very  intelligible,  and 

we  half  expected  to  be  boarded.     A  few  hours  later  we  anchored  at  the 

Lead  of  the  Peisen  Fiord,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with  a  tearing  "  white 

squall "  from  the  north,  which  ignominiously  routed  our  dirty  friends 

the  fishermen,  and  nearly  cost  us  a  topmast. 

The  Peisen  or  Petshenga  Fiord  is  the  first  noticeable  inlet  to  the  east- 
"ward  of  Jacob's  River,  which  terminates  the  boundary  between  Norway 
^nd  Bussian  Lapland,  and  its  past  history  justifies  the  assumption  that 
^t  is  destined  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance  if  the  Russians  de- 
<3ide  on  establishing  a  commercial  or  naval  station  near  the  frontier.  In 
-the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  monk  Trifan — *'  the  apostle 
of  the  Lapps " — ^built  a  church  at  the  mouth  of  the  Petshenga  Biver, 
^^rhich  flows  into  the  fiord  of  the  same  name,  and  in  1556  he  obtained  the 
^ndowmont  of  the  whole  neighbouring  district,  the  monks  having  to  pay 

1  i 
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a  yearly  tril)iitQ  to  the  crown  of  Korway.  Trifan's  reputation  f< 
sanctity  soon  attracted  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  when  the  monastery 
was  plundered  by  a  marauding  party  of  Swedes  in  1590,  about  2 
ooloniste,  including  56  monks,  were  killed.  It  is  evident,  therefo: 
that  the  colony  must  have  been  in  a  fl-ourishing  condition,  and  that 
TOonkM  had  made  the  best  use  of  their  opportunities.  They  owned  con- 
siderable herds  of  cattle^  exported  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  fifihenes 
in  vessels  of  their  own  building,  and  for  many  years  completely  monopo- 
lised the  trade  of  a  large  part  of  Ijapland*  At  the  present  time,  the  rich 
woods  and  pastures  of  the  Petshenga  Yalley  and  adjacent  districts  are 
almost  deserted,  the  entire  population  consisting  of  about  300  Lapps, 
who  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  produce  of  their  rein- 
doer.  The  Peisen  Fiord  poBseeses  at  least  one  good  harbour  which 
never  frozen.^ 

During  our  stay  in  the  Peisen  Fiord  my  two  companions  went 
shore  one  day  at  low  water,  and  on  their  return  found  that  the  boat  tw 
surrounded  by  the  tide.     One  of  the  men  who  had  landed  with  them 
waded  out  to  bring  her  on  shore,  but  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  drowned  if  Mr.  Grant  had  not  gone  after  him,  and  sup- 
ported him  to  the  boat.     As  the  water  was  extremely  oold»  and  the: 
was  no  other  boat  within  many  miles»  I  think  Mr.  Grant's  exploit 
him  great  credit. 

Nine  miles  north  of  the  Peisen  Fiord  are  two  small  islands,  "which 
are  often  spoken  of  in  old  documents  as  a  sealing  etation.f  At  present 
they  are  uninhabited,  except  by  seA-bLrds,  The  largest  island  is  barely 
two  miles  long,  about  one  mile  broad,  and  the  highest  point  is  50  fe^t 
above  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  mould,  which  must  be 
of  extraordinary  richnesB,  as  it  is  simply  an  accumxilation  of  guano,  de- 
posited in  the  course  of  ages  by  countless  miliions  of  sea-birds.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  island  are  overgrown  with  luxuriant  grasses,  and 
thickets  of  angelica  about  six  feet  high,  the  low  swampy  placee  with 
sedges  and  osiers.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  is  a  little  tarn,  which,^ 
during  the  breeding  season,  is  literally  alive  with  sea-birds.  Two  of  th( 
slopes  facing  aeawai*d  consist  of  deep,  dry,  black  mould,  scantily  coV( 
with  ah  oil  grass.  Those  slopes  are  so  riddled  with  holes  scraped  by  the 
puffins^  that  when  walking  over  them  the  foot  constantly  sinks  into  the 
ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  islands  might  become  important 
egg  and  down  preserves,  but  at  present  the  birds  are  not  protected,  and 
their  numbers  have  ooDsequently  decreased. 

After  visiting  the  harbours  and  fishing  stations  l^etween  Peisen  Fio: 
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•  Oilled  by  tJie  Norwegians  Normajtswt  (from  *'  Norman&ffider  '—the  Normana*  aeata), 
and  by  the  Ensijians  Maia  nkmeiskaia  Guba — the  LitUe  Gernmn  (i.  e,  Nonnao)  Bigbt  or 
Bay. 

f  They  ore  eolled  Ainak  by  the  Lappe,  Ainom  by  the  EossianB^  and  IfenS  or  ManS  ] 
the  Norwegians, 
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^nd  Jaoob*B  River,  we  went  to  Vadso  to  complete  provisions  and  stores, 
^md  then  coasted  along  Eibatshi  Peninsula,  or  Fisher  Island,  anchoring 
in  £arabella  Bay,  where  there  is  a  summer  trading  station,  on  the  25th 
of  Jtdy.     With  the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  Norwegian  families, 
'this  great  peninsula,  which  with  the  "  Middle  Peninsula  "  has,  roughly 
JBpeaking,  an  area  of  350  geographical  square  miles,  is  quite  uninhabited, 
though  the  coast  is  visited  by  migratory  fishermen,  and  the  interior  by 
a  few  nomadic  Lapps  with  their  reindeer,  every  summer.     In  some 
respects,  however,  it  offers  greater  advantages  to  settlers  than  the  coast 
districts  of  Finmarken  ;  for  the  pastures  are  rich,  and  there  are  flourish- 
ing birch  woods  on  the  isthmuses  which  connect  the  two  peninsulas  with 
each  other  and  the  mainland.     Considering  the  situation,  the  size  of  the 
trees  is  astonishing,  especially  on  slopes  with  a  southern  aspect,  where 
they  attain  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet,  while  some  of  the  stems  are  from 
seven  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Daring  the  next  six  weeks  wo  visited  some  of  the  principal  fiords  in 
the  north-westem  part  of  Bussian  Lapland,  and  spent  some  time  on  the 
well-known  Pasvig  Biver,  besides  making  excursions  inland.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  cruise, 
as  the  Aotes  I  made  on  Bussian  Lapland  have  been  put  together  in  some 
detail  in  a  separate  paper,  which  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  '  Proceedings.' 

There  are  certain  features  common  to  all  the  inlets  between  the  inner 
part  of  Varanger  Fiord,  and  the  east  side  of  Kola  Fiord,  where  the 
character  of  the  country  changes,  and  the  "  tundra  "  begins.  Where  ex- 
posed to  sea- winds,  the  dreary-looking  granite  cliffs  show  hardly  a  traoo 
of  vegetation  ;  then  the  birch  appears,  with  grasses  and  heather  ;  and  a 
few  miles  farther  in,  the  hills  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  the  water's 
edge.  There  are  no  glaciers,  no  lofty  jagged  peaks,  but  only  unsightly 
patches  of  snow,  and  rounded  summits  of  moderate  elevation.  The 
traces  of  former  glaciation  are  universal,  and  "  erratics  "  are  very  common. 
Many  of  these  blocks  are  of  great  size,  and  when  seen  from  beneath  show 
oat  very  distinctly  against  the  sky-line ;  they  often  appear  to  be  so  nicely 
poised  that  a  breath  of  wind  might  suffice  to  disturb  their  equilibrium, 
and  send  them  thundering  down  the  slopes. 

One  or  more  rivers  flow  into  the  head  of  every  fiord,  and  banks  of 
alluvial  deposit,  on  which  there  is  good  summer  anchorage,  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  mouths.  Many  of  these  banks  are  dry  at 
low  water,  and  they  are  generally  so  steep  that  a  quick  use  of  the  lead 
is  necessary  when  approaching  them.  We  several  times  anchored  in  five 
fathoms,  and  almost  immediately  touched  the  edge  of  the  bank ;  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Titov  Biver  the  depth  decreases  from  seven  to  two  fj&thoms 
-within  the  length  of  a  small  ship,  or  about  25  yards.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Litsa,  ordinary  springs  rise  14  feet,  so  we  were  able  to  careen 
the  yacht,  and  thoroughly  clean  her  copper,  which  was  much  required. 
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It  is  evident  that  travellera  are  scarce  in  tliiB  region,  for  in  Ora  Fiord, 
where  there  is  a  thriving  little  colony  of  Qusens  or  Finlanders,  an  old 
Lapp  sold  us  three  grilse,  weighing  17J  Iba.,  for  tbirty-Bii  Norwegian^H 
gkillinga,  or  Is,  M.  of  English  money.     We  then  gave  him  a  glass  of^f 
mm,  which  he  so  highly  approved  of  that  he  insisted  on  giving  ub  four 
sea  trout,  weighing  14  lbs*,  altogether  31^  lbs.  weight  of  beautiful  fiishi 
for  1*.  ^d,  and  a  glass  of  grog.     The  Qnffins,  however,  are  keenly  alivd| 
to  their  o'wti  interests. 

There  is  also  great  similarity  between  the  rivers,  which  are  generally 
broad,  but  not  deep,  and  frequently  widen  out  ijito  lakes.     They  are 
tidal  up  to  the  first  nnnavigablo  rapid,  which  is  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  miles  from  tho  embouchure,  though  Bometimes  boats  can  ascend  , 
much  further.     The  banks  are  low  and  well  wooded,  first  wiih  bircb^  I 
varied  hero  and  there  by  solitary  firs,  the  remnanta  of  extensive  woods  I 
that  have  probably  been  destroyed  by  fire,     A  few  miles  inland  tho 
banks  become  higher,  the  stream  stronger,  and  the  firs  more  nnmerous ; 
the  aspen  also  appears,  with  mount^iin  ash,  and  wild   currant.     The 
lakes  are  studded  with  islets »  which  are  covered  with  underwood  and 
rioh  grass,  and  in  many  places  settlers  would  have  little  difficulty  in  ■ 
clearing  ground  enough   for  grazing.     The  Queens  in  Ora  Fiord  raise  i 
turnips  successfully,  and  probably  potatoes  and  carrots  would    thrive ' 
also.     The  natural  resources  of  the  c<>untry  are,  however,  quite  nnde- 
veloped,  and,  apart  from  the  scattered  villages,  a  few  \\Tetched  tnrf 
huts,  used  l»y  the  Lapps  dm'ing  the  sahnon  season,  are  the  only  traces  of 
human  handiwork.  j 

There  is  yet  another  feature  which  is  so  very  common  to  all  the* 
inland  districts  of  Lapland  and  Northern  Norwa}^  that  it  may  not  be 
ignored.     This   is   tho   eitraordinary  prevalence   of  mosquitos,  whoae 
sting — to  quote  Dr.  Webster — **  is  peculiarly  painful  and  vexatioua." 
Birch-bark  oil  is   I  devoutly  believe  the  only  thing  for  which  these 
pestilent   little   insects  have  any  re^l   respect,  though   tobacco   smoko  j 
will  to  a  certain  extent  keep  them  at  bay.     What  they  live  on  whenl 
they  have  driven  tho  reindeer  to  the  hills,  and  travellers  to  the  sea,  is  a  i 
question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer,  but  T  know  where  some  of  J 
them  go  to  when  they  die,  for  when  sailing  along  ,the  coast  one  day  we 
noticed  that  the  sea  was  thickly  strewn  with  them  for  a  distance  of  | 
several  miles,  and  this,  as  wo  calculated  with  vengeful  glee,  must  have  i 
rednced  the  swarms  on  shore  by  many  thousand  millions.     It  haa  been 
suggested  that  the  abundance  of  mosquitos  in  these  latitudes  may  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  swallows,  but  this  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
The  common  swift  {CypH'ln»  apus)  is  common  up  to  latitude  64^^  N.,  the 
chimney  swallow  (Hmmdo  rustica)  up  to  the  Artie  circle,  and  the  house 
and  sand  martins  {H,  urhica  and  riparia^  over  tho  whole  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Peninsula, 

The  political  geography  of  the  north-western  part  of  Eusaian  Lap-^ 
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2^ud  is  of  epecial  interest  and  importance.     After  exactly  500  years  of 
Ixti^tion,  the  frontier  question  between  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Bussia 
-v^'SLB  finally  arranged  by  a  convention ;  held  in  1826,  and  the  "  common 
^l^strict,*'  so  called  because   Norwegian  and  Eussian  subjects  claimed 
^^qnal  rights  to  the  use  of  it,  and  which  extended  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  Bugo  Fiord  to  the  middle  of  Fisher  Island,  was  then  divided  so  that 
^^orway  only  retained  about  one-third  of  the  disputed  coast-line,  while 
'Sussia  took  the  lion's  share  of  the  interior  also.     In  1825  the  population 
of  the  entire  "  common  district "  was  only  149,  but  since  then  the  portion 
.Allotted  to  Norway  has  been  greatly  improved ;  roads  have  been  made, 
Tegular  steamer  communication  established,  and  the  various  wants  of  the 
«olonist8  well  provided  for.     It  now  forms  a  separate  parish,  called  Syd- 
Yaranger,  and  in  1865  had  1171  inhabitants,  while  the  Eussian  part, 
with  at  least  equal  natural  advantages,  is  still  comparatively  desolate 
and  unused.    The  contrast  is,  indeed,  too  striking  to  escape  notice. 
Under  Norwegian  rule  we  find  content,  security,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
to  many  a  snug  and  cheerful  homestead.    In  the  fiords  of  Eussian  Lap- 
land the  deathly  stillness  is  only  broken  by  the  startling  scream  of  a 
frightened  sea-bird,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  human  habitation  relieves  the 
Oppressive  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 

In  the  fiords  we  visited,  the  shores  are  generally  steep,  and  the 
•dangers  easily  detected ;  and,  as  the  late  Sir  Francis  Beaufort  observed 
in  1854,  the  Admiraly  charts  "appear  to  give  a  very  correct  and 
satisfactory  representation  of  the  coast  of  Lapland,  and  of  the  shores  of 
the  White  Sea."  Further  examination  would,  however,  be  necessary, 
ahould  the  Eussian  Government  encourage  colonisation  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  at  present. 

We  returned  to  Vadso  on  the  lOth  of  September,  and  anchored  in 
the  sound  between  Yardo  and  the  mainland  on  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
nine  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Arctic  Expedition.  Wo  found  that  this  place  was  incorrectly  laid 
down  on  the  Admiralty  chart;  and,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  October 
number  of  the  'Proceedings'  (page  669),  all  the  sailing  directions 
hitherto  published  are  quite  wrong  with  regard  to  the  anchorage. 
Yards  is  not  only  an  important  fishing  and  trading  station,  but  would 
be  a  more  convenient  depot  for  traders  to  the  Ob  and  Yenisei  than  any 
•other  port  in  Noi-way. 

Bad  weather  detained  us  at  Vardo  for  a  week,  and  as  my  companions 
^wished  to  get  back  to  England,  and  the  rapidly  approaching  winter 
rendered  it  doubtful  how  long  the  Annie  would  be  on  the  way,  they 
transferred  themselves  and  their  baggage  to  a  southward  bound  steamer. 
Altogether  the  return  voyage  to  Hammerfest  was  rather  dreary;  the 
season  of  perpetual  daylight  was  long  past,  the  nights  were  very  dark, 
and  the  great  loomeries  were  so  completely  deserted,  that  of  all  their 
teeming  millions  not  a  single  bird  was  to  be  seen. 
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parations  were  soon  made  for  the  rough  work  before  us,  and  hy 
th  of  Soi)t('ml)er — on  which  day  we  found  ice  on  the  decks  in  the 
n<r  fur  tlio  Jii*st  time — all  was  ready  for  a  start.      We  did  not 
y   leave   lljiiiimerfcst,  however,   till  the   12th  of  November,  for 
rh  w(;  went  out  several  times  w^o  were  very  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
for  repairs.     The  way  in  which  the  sea  gets  up  on  the  coaat  of 
way,  even  in  the  inner  passages,  and  the  terrific  squalls  that  sweep 
n  from  the  mountains,  would  astonish  anyone  experiencing  their 
ets  for  the  first  time,  and  our  foretaste  of  what  wo  were  likely  to 
?et  with  during  the  winter  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  crew.     I 
erefore  discharged  three  of  them,  and  procured  two  men  from  the  crew 
a  stranded  collier — the  worst  bargain,  I  think,  that  I  ever  made. 
Vlujn  we  at  last  got  away  from  Hammerfest  my  crew  consisted  of 
liree  seamen  and  a  lad  who  combined  the  duties  of  cook  and  steward, 
out  he  was  of  no  use  on  deck  except  in  fine  weather,  and  in  moments  of 
danger  would  lash  himself  to  the  mast  and  let  the  fire  go  out. 

Although  the  general  features  of  the  Norwegian  coast  are  well 
known,  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to  give  a  rough  sketch  of  it  here. 
'J'he  whole  coast,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  the  south,  is  rocky, 
steep,  and  very  irregular,  being  deeply  indented  by  numerous  fiords  or 
arms  of  the  sea.  On  the  south-west  coast  the  character  of  the  scenexy 
IS  g(^nerally  monotonous,  and  is  comparatively  low  and  tame ;  it  increases 
in  interest  and  variety  towards  the  north,  and  between  Trondhjem  and 
nauimerfest  presents  a  scene  of  savage  grandeur  which  is  perhaps  only 
rivalled  by  the  coast  of  South  Greenland  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  north  coast  is  distinguished  by  table-topped,  precipitous  headlands 
alxait  1000  feet  high,  of  which  the  North  Cape  is  a  good  example,  but 
d(3creases  in  height  and  boldness  of  outline  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward. The  west  and  north-west  coasts  are  skirted  by  a  deep  range  of 
islands,  interspersed  with  undulating  clusters  of  low,  rounded,  reeky 
islets,  which  often  lie  in  long  rows  nearly  pai-allcl  to  the  coast.  Many 
of  the  larger  islands  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  same  elevation  as 
the  mainland,  or  from  2000  to  4000  feet ;  the  smaller  ones  vary  in  sise 
from  mere  rocks  to  islets  100  feet  high,  and  extend  to  a  distance  of 
10  to  30  miles  from  the  mainland.  The  channels  between  these  islands 
and  rocks  form  the  wonderfid  inshore  route  called  the  "  Inner  Lead," 
which  continues  with  few  interruptions  from  the  Naze  to  the  North 
( *ape,  and  is  in  many  places  so  completely  land-locked  that  it  has  been 
compared  to  a  chain  of  lakes.  Some  of  the  passages  in  the  Inner  Lead 
are  so  narrow  and  inlricate  that  they  should  not  be  attempted  by  sqnare- 
rigged  vessels  except  with  a  leading  wind,  but  for  steamers  and  fore- 
and-afters  this  route  is  generally  both  safer  and  more  convenient  than 
the  oi)en  sea,  while  its  numerous  anchorages  affoi-d  refuge  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  number  of  steamers  running  up  and  down  the  coast  of 
Norway  all  the  year  through  is  now  very  considerable,  and  is  steadily 
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xncroasing ;  all  these  vessels  take  the  Inner  Lead.    Long  before  we  left 

Tiammerfest  I  had  determined  to  take  the  Inner  Lead  too,  not  only 

'l)ecaiise  the  yacht  would  have  had  no  chance  in  the  open  sea  in  winter, 

Jtnd  I  did  not  wish  to  lay  her  up,  but  because  I  was  convinced  that  it 

was  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  coast, 

which,  with  the  materials  already  existing,  would,  I  hoped,  enable  me 

to  compile  reliable  sailing  directions  for  the  benefit  of  others.     This 

resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  I  heard  on  all  sides  of 

the  dangers  and  difficulties   of  the  undertaking,  everyone  agreeing 

that  for  a  stranger  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility,  but,  having  had  no 

previous  experience  of  the  Norwegian  coast  or  winter,  except  that 

gained  duiing  the  last  few  months,  I  thought  that  these  accounts  were 

somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  beginning  of  our  voyage  augured  favourably  for  its  success ;  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  it  was  still  light  for  nearly  four  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  but  this  state  of  things  only  lasted  a  very  short  time.  We 
left  Hammerfest  with  topmast  down,  and  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail, 
a  precaution  amply  justified  by  after  events,  for  the  wind  is  so 
treacherous  under  the  high  land  that  a  vessel  may  be  taken  flat  aback  by 
a  heavy  squall  without  any  warning,  and  the  frozen  ropes  and  sails  were 
often  as  much  as  we  could  manage  and  something  more.  Tromso  was 
reached  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm, 
the  precursor  of  a  strong  south-westerly  gale  which  lasted  till  the  18th. 
So  fjEor  a  passage  tended  to  give  the  men  confidence,  and  they  began  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  The  bright,  cheerful-looking 
little  town  seemed  also  like  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert  of  rocky 
precipices  and  snow. 

We  left  Tromso  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  passed  through  a  good 
deal  of  small  ice  at  the  entrance  to  Ey  Strommen,  a  narrow  strait 
and  rapid  where  the  Annie  was  whirled  round  like  a  child's  toy,  but 
escaped  the  rocks,  and  passed  through  safely  to  Malangen  Fiord.  Then 
our  good  fortune  deserted  us,  and  for  the  next  three  weeks  we  had 
a  rough  time  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  realised  in  this  country  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vicinity  of  the  great  ice-fields,  the  west  and  north 
coasts  of  Norway,  and  the  Murmanian  coast  of  Lapland,  are  open  to 
navigation  the  whole  year  through.  Owing  to  the  warm  ocean  current 
to  which  the  relatively  mild  climate  of  Norway  is  mainly  due,  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  almost  invariably  above  freezing  point  at  the 
surface,  even  in  winter,  while  the  deep  water  always  shows  degrees  of 
heat.  The  outer  harbours  are,  therefore,  never  closed  by  ice,  neither  is 
floating  ice  met  with  at  sea,  except  in  small  masses,  which  drift  out  of 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  fiords,  and  are  soon  dispersed.  That  which  we 
saw  had  evidently  drifted  out  of  Bals  Fiord,  a  deep  inlet  to  the  south- 
ward of  Troms5. 
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The  Rj  Strom,  which  counects  Malangen  Fiord  with  tho  Bouthem.] 
entrance  to  TromBO^  is  generally  considered  a  dangerous  passage,  even 
for  steamers,  on  acconjit  of  its  numerous  whirlp<x)l8  and  the  strength  o 
the  tiilee,  which  during  springs  attain  a  veloeitj^  of  more  than  eight 
knots.  It  has,  however,  a  navigable  channel  between  400  and  500  yarda 
broad »  and  there  are  anchorages  at  both  ends  w*here  ves&els  may  wait  for 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  pass  through*  On  the  whole,  Malangen 
Piord  is  the  best  of  the  manj^  entrances  to  Tromso  from  the  south 
and  west,  and  as  sufh  is  a  channel  of  some  importance.  It  ha» 
lately  been  partially  rcsnrveyed,  the  new  charts  being  ou  a  scale  of 
1 :  60,000. 

Here  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  matter  of  very  great  importaxioe. 
On  aocount  of  the  distance  to  which  the  dangers  extend  off  shore,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  the  current  to  set  a  vessel  towards  them,  it  is 
hardly  possihle  to  be  too  cautious  when  approaching  the  coast  of  Norway 
during  the  foggy  weather  w^hich  is  prevalent  in  summer,  and  soundings 
would  therefore  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  navigators.  For  many 
generations  past,  traditions  have  been  handed  down  amongst  the  fisher- 
men concerning  a  great  bank  called  the  **  Havbro,"  or  **  Sea-bridge  "  and 
it  is  now  known  that  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  does  not  rise  abruptly 
from  great  depths,  but  rests  on  a  vast  rocky  foundation,  or  platform, 
%vhich  extends  to  a  distance  of  120  miles  from  some  parts  of  the  coiLst  of 
Norway,  and  forms  a  great  submarine  causeway  that  bridges  over  the 
space  between  Europe  and  Spitzbergon,  Within  the  outer  edge  of  this 
platform,  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  further  diminished  by  a  great  chain  of 
hanks,  which  indirectly  affect  the  climate  by  preventojg  the  inter- 
mixture of  Arctic  water  with  that  of  the  warm  current.  But  for  this 
platform^  with  its  overlying  banks,  the  excess  of  the  sea  temperature 
over  that  of  the  air  would  probably  be  much  less  than  it  actually  is ; 
the  snow  plane  would  rest  upon  large  tracts  of  country  which  it  touches 
in  places  even  now,  refrigerating  the  climate  to  an  indefinite  extent ; 
and  the  great  fisheries  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Norwegian  nation  would  have  no  existence.  Unfortunately  our 
knowledge  of  the  depth,  extent,  and  position  of  these  banks  is  still 
extremely  meagre.  Between  Trondhjem  and  Lofoten  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Ilavbro  lies  at  a  distance  of  30  to  50  miles  from  the  outer 
rooks,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  10  to  15  miles,  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  60  to  80  fathoms ;  on  the  coast  of  Lofoten  and  Yesteraalen  it 
approaches  the  outer  islets  to  within  10  miles,  and  rises  so  near  the 
surface  in  places  that  the  sea  breaks,  or  at  least  tops,  on  the  higheat 
points ;  while  still  further  north  it  runs  in  close  to  the  outer  shoala  of 
IJtvier,  a  cluster  of  islet^^  and  rocks  near  the  entrance  to  JIalangen  Fiord, 
Owing  to  its  distance  frum  land,  and  the  stormy  character  of  the  se^,  the 
Havbro  is  but  little  known  to  the  fishermen,  and  the  information  derived 
from  them  is  very  unsatisfactory*      It  was^  however,  considered  worthy 
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of  attention,  and  after  a  strict  scrutiny  of  all  the  evidence,  a  portion  of 
the  bank  was  charted  in  accordance  with  it. 

The   following  particulars  with  regard  to  this  portion    may  be 
^ooepted  as  fairly  reliable.      The  Havbro  is  about  six  miles  distant 
&K>in  the  outer  dangers  off  the  entrance  to  Malangen  Fiord,  but  much 
^^^rer  to  those  off  Utvaer,  and  is  therefore  separated  from  the  outer 
^^^^^^st-line  by  a  channel  which  varies  in  breadth,  and  is  generally  more 
"^^X^Ln  100  fathoms  deep.     The  breadth  of  the  bank  may  be  estimated  at 
^^^Xmi  eight  to  sixteen  miles.    According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
^^^t^e  bank  fishermen,  it  is  "  flat  as  a  table,"  and  has  an  average  depth  of 
"^*Vdrty-five  fathoms.     It  consists  of  sand  and  pulverised  coral,  and  is 
^^^^nerally  covered  with  Echini  and  their  shells.     There  are,  however, 
■^^lean  white  patches,  or  rather  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
"^vhich  the  fishermen  positively  assert  are  caused  by  fresh-water  springs, 
^nd  in  tiiese  places  the  fish  specially  congregate.     It  appears,  then,  that 
^If  a  vessel  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast  in  thick  weather  should 
strike  soundings  in  thirty  to  forty  fathoms,  and  then  deepen  the  water 
on  an  easterly  course,  she  could  not  be  far  from  the  outer  dangers,  and 
might  possibly  be  close  to  Utvasr.     This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
thorongh  examination  of  the  banks  along  the  whole  coast  is  a  great 
desideratum,  even  from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  and  the  beau- 
tiful survey  which  is  now  in  progress  cannot  be  considered  complete 
until  seamen  are  able  to  use  the  lead  when  making  the  land. 

The  last  morning  of  November  found  the  Annie  running  under  her 
foresail  alone  through  one  of  the  most  difficult  bits  on  the  coast,  going 
about  six  knots  before  a  very  big  sea.  The  anchor  was  let  go  in  Tiel 
Sund  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  rattling  of  the  chain  through  the  hawse- 
pipe  was  sweetest  music  to  our  ears,  for  we  had  several  times  been  within 
an  ace  of  hopeless  shipwreck.  The  poor  little  yacht  was  covered  with  ice 
and  snow;  her  mainsail  was  disabled  by  the  snapping  of  the  frozen 
topping-lifts;  her  boat  was  smashed;  and  her  crew  were  worn  out  by 
twenty  hours  of  bitter  work  in  thick  snow  and  blinding  spray,  which 
froze  as  it  fell.  Our  clothes  were  frozen  stiff;  all  had  more  or  less 
severe  frost-bites ;  and  two  of  us  had  been  badly  bruised  by  the  boom, 
my  right  arm  being  nearly  disabled.  I  was  also  nearly  blind  from  long 
and  anxious  watching,  and  incessantly  straining  to  make  out  some 
definite  object  amidst  the  dreary  waste  of  snow.  However,  we  set  to 
work  at  each  other's  feet  with  a  will,  melted  a  kettle-full  of  snow  for 
coffee,  the  water  on  board  having  long  since  become  solid  ice,  and  were 
Boon  in  high  good  humour  with  ourselves  and  all  the  world  besides. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  arrived  at  Bodo  on  the  11th  of 
December,  after  a  tremendous  thrashing  in  the  Vest  Fiord.  The  dis- 
tance from  Hammerfest  to  Bodo  is  only  320  miles,  and  as  we  had  been 
hard  at  work  for  a  month,  our  daily  average  was  barely  11  miles, 
although  we  had  had  a  fair  passage  to  Tromso. 
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For  some  time  past  the  saloon  and  cabins  liad  presented  a  "very 
peculiar  appearance,  for  as  the  cooking  stove  was  the  only  one  on  boaid, 
the  vapour  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  had  covered  everything  with  ,^ 
thick  rime  like  hoar-frost ;  this  used  to  sparkle  and  look  beantifol  hy^^ 
candlelight,  but  occasionally  it  would  thaw  a  little  and  ran  down  the^^ 
bulkheads,  soaking  into  the  beds  and  cushions,  so  that  they  wnif^  ^ 
generally  frozen  as  hard  as  boards.  We  all  felt  the  want  of  snitaU^j 
clothing,  but  suffered  most  from  having  no  foot-covering  beyond  ordi-a£.. 
nary  stockings  and  sea-boots.  Sometimes,  after  steering  oontinnondy*—  _ 
for  many  hours,  I  could  not  walk,  or  even  stand,  without  holding  on  1 
something. 

I  had  to  part  with  my  English  crew  at  Bodo,  for  they  had  become  ^n 
source  of  constant  and  painful  anxiety,  not  that  I  had  any  Berioos  difi*-^ 
culty  with  them  myself,  but  they  quarrelled  amongst  themselveB,  ancl 
seemed  to  have  quite  lost  their  vigour  and  nerve.    I  think  the  weird 
scenery  had  much  to  do  with  this,  for  when  the  great,  fantastically 
shaped  masses  of  rock  have  put  on  their  winter  garments,  they  present 
a  ghostly  appearance  in  the  dim  light  which  inspir*H  an  nnntteraUe 
sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation.     As  Bodo  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
great  Lofoten  fisheries,  which  give  employment  to  upwards  of  20,000 
men,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  picked  crew  of  bachelors.     One 
married  man  was  most  anxious  to  join  us,  but  his  wife  objected  so 
strongly  that  we  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  anyone  who  had  so 
much  to  lose. 

Having  procured  some  warm  clothes  and  an  extra  stove,  I  had  several 
trial  trips  with  the  new  crew  while  learning  their  language,  went  the 
round  of  the  Lofoten  fishing  stations,  and  paid  another  visit  to  Hammer- 
fest,  80  that  when  we  left  Bodo  for  the  last  time  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1875,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  we  had  fewer  difficulties  to 
contend  with  when  working  southward.  It  is,  therefore,  nnneoessary 
to  follow  the  Annie  step  by  step  down  the  coast,  and  I  shall  only  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  places  we  visited. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  great  glacier-bearing  range  of  Fondalen  on 
the  coast  of  Nordland,  which  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  and  wonld  be 
a  most  interesting  field  of  observation.  A  distinguished  Norwegian 
surveyor.  Captain  De  Seue,  told  me  that  he  believed  its  area  wonld 
prove  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  JustedalsbrBB.  I  also 
heard,  though  I  did  not  see  them,  that  more  than  one  of  its  glaciers  are 
actually  washed  by  the  sea,  and  another  "  calves  "  into  a  lake  in  the 
interior.  Li  other  respects  the  great  province  of  Nordland  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  Norway,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
known. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1878  the  steamer  Louise  was  stranded 
on  her  way  to  the  Yenisei  in  a  narrow  and  dangerous  strait  called  Brono- 
fiund,  well  known  to  travellers  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  corioos 
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SAtoral  tunnel  through  Torghatten.    This  affords  a  striking  example  of 

the  disasters  arising  from  deficient  hydrographical  knowledge.    Here, 

jfl  an  many  other  parts  of  the  coast,  there  are  several  nearly  parallel 

channels,  and  the  pilots,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  generally  take  the 

one  frequented  by  coasters,  though,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  be  the  most 

^Langerous  of  all.    Had  the  Louise  kept  a  little  to  the  westward,  she 

^would  have  found  a  clear,  open  passage,  and  safety  would  have  been 

insoied  at  the  trifling  cost  of  half  an  hour's  extra  steaming.     With  the 

exception  of  the  northern  entrance  to  Ekersund,  which  is  only  60  feet 

"wide  by  measurement  with  a  lead  line,  Brono-sund  was  the  narrowest 

channel  through  which  the  Annie  passed ;  the  northern  part  is  about 

30  yazdfl  broad,  the  tide  nms  through  it  like  a  sluice,  and  the  dangers 

could  only  bo  shown  on  a  large  scale  plan. 

After  many  adventures,  and  some  perils,  we  at  last  rounded  the 
floaihem  extreme  of  Norway,  and  returned  to  England  in  September, 
having  navigated  the  whole  coast  from  Lapland  to  Christiansand  without 
the  aflBiBtanee  of  a  single  pilot.  That  the  voyage  was  so  far  successful 
was  of  course  partly  due  to  the  precautions  taken  to  make  it  so,  but  I 
have  no  wish  to  underrate  the  singular  good  fortune  to  which  alone  we 
owed  onr  safety  on  'more  than  one  occasion.  Several  times  during  the 
winter  a  gleam  of  moonlight  breaking  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  gave 
us  a  momentaiy  glimpse  of  wicked  looking  rocks,  and  enabled  us  not 
only  to  avoid  the  danger,  but  also  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  currents. 
In  some  places  again  we  had  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  what  I  can  only 
call  an  instinct  of  locality,  which  such  a  cruise  is  sure  to  develop ;  and 
twice  we  must  have  passed  so  close  to  sunken  rocks  on  a  part  of  the 
Trondhjem  coast  that  has  not  yet  been  properly  surveyed,  that  I  do  not 
^  know  to  this  day  how  we  escaped  them. 

The  navigation  of  the  Norwegian  coast  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  and 
requires  gieat  caution  and  promptitude ;  but  although  the  islands  which 
protect  the  coast  also  render  it  difficult  of  accessj  yet  there  are  nearly 
always  deep  channels  between  them  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
vessels.  During  the  summer  months  navigation  is  of  course  facilitated 
by  the  length  of  the  days,  especially  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  day- 
light; but  in  winter,  when  the  nights  are  proportionately  long,  the 
vreather  stormy  and  cloudy,  and  the  landmarks  often  obsciu*ed  by  snow- 
storms, or  rendered  nearly  undistinguishable  by  their  uniform  covering 
of  snow,  it  is  extremely  hazardous  and  dangerous.  Even  at  this  season, 
however,  in  the  intervals  of  fine  weather,  the  moon  and  stars  sometimes 
xender  all  objects  distinctly  visible,  and  the  aurora  borealis  occasionally 
affords  sufficient  light  to  read  by.  When  navigating  the  Inner  Lead 
nnder  sail,  everything  should  be  kept  ready  for  shortening  sail  at  a 
moment's  notice,  on  account  of  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  squalls, 
and  the  baffling  nature  of  the  wind  under  high  land.  In  winter,  when 
the  ropes  and  sails  are  often  frozen,  and  the  decks  slippery  with  ice,  it  is 
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safer  to  cftrry  reduced  canvas  always,  as  it  ib  difficult  to  shorten 
smartly  under  eucla  circumstances.     We  used  to  look  upon  the  snow  aa 
our  worst  enemy,  however^  for  the  storms  are  often  go  heavy  that  tl 
land  is  completely  oljscurod  for  hours  together,  though  perhaps  qui! 
close  to  the  ship. 

With  regard  to  the  Admiralty  charts,  I  reported  to  the  authoritM^B 
that  those  for  the  coast  between  the  Naze  and  the  Komsdals  Islanch*  ad^l 
practically  of  little  use,  the  scale  being  so  small  that  many  dangers  unci 
places  descti]>ed  in  the  sailing  directions  cannot  lie  show  a.     The  Nor-     ' 
wegian  charts,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  1:100,000,  and  1:50,000,  are     I 
very  good,  and  may  bo  bought  at  all  the  larger  towns  in  Korway;  hut      i 
it  would  be  necessary  for  English  seamen  to  master  the  Norwegian 
abbreviations,   conventional   signs,   dc,   before   they   could   use  them.       1 
From  latitude  OJT  to  64°  10'  N,,  there  is  unfortunately  a  gap  which  the 
Norwegian  8urveyc*rs  are  doing  their  best  to  fill  up,  but  owing  to  th^      ' 
shortness  of  the  season  during  which  they  are  able  to  work  some  time  mnal 
elapse  before  the  survey  is  completed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  chaaH^B 
for  this  part  of  the  coast  must  be  used  w^th  caution.   From  latitude  64^  til^ 
to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  charts  are  sufficiently  correct  for  practiczas^ 
purposes,  though  they  are  not  n-liable  as  to  minor  details,  and  some    ^M 
them  would  be  improved  bycaiTying  the  fiords  further  inland,  ^^ 

The  detailed  results  of  the  cruise  of  the  Annie,  and  of  my  seuu^  ^^ 
voyage  np  and  down  the  ccjast  of  Norway  by  steamer  in  1876,  are,  ho*-*^' 
ever,  embodied  in  a  volume  of  sailing  directions  which  I  compiled  und^^** 
the  direction  of  the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty.  The  work  was  j 
exceptionally  difficult  one  of  its  kind,  owing  to  the  extreme  intricacy  < 
the  coast,  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  at  my  disposal ;  Imt  I 
honestly  say  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  oomplete 
possible-  The  mannscript  was  firiishod  last  June,  and  I  was  recently 
informed  that  it  is  **  passing  through  the  regular  course  requisite 
publication." 

The  Norwegian  crew  returned  to  their  own  country  by  steamer,  and 
I  was  most  sorry  to  part  mth  them ;  they  were  orderly,  trust worthj 
men,  and  on  many  trying  occasions  proved  themselves  hardy  ani 
fearless  seamen,  worthy  of  their  descent  from  our  common  ancestors  th«fl 
vikings.  They  were  also  not  a  httle  proud  of  their  ship  and  their  flag, 
which  I  flew  at  the  masthead  as  a  compliment  to  them  and  the  lawj 
under  which  they  sailed,  and  so  the  colours  of  **  Old  England  "  and  "  Old 
Norway  "  floated  amicably  together,  and  we  literally  sailed  "  under  i 
flags/* 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  our  cruise,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  little 
Annie  to  say  that  though  her  faults  were  neither  few  nor  trifling,  yc 
she  carried  us  safely  through  many  dangers,  and  will  be  long  romem- 
bercd  in  Norway  as  the  first  vessel,  either  native  or  foreign,  that  ever 
came  through  the  Inner  Lead  without  a  pilot. 
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B       The  foUowiTig  discuBsion  took  place  : — 

^1      Admiral  Sir  E,  Ommanxey  said  his  visit  to  the  ooMt  of  RuMian  Lapland  wns 

^Bl  A  hoetile  imture,  and  did  Dot  afTord  much  occasion  Tor  geographical  research.     He 

^■•d  the  honour  of  bciug  selected  to  command  the  White  Sea  sqimdron  in  the  war 

of  185i.  and  therefore  his  object  waa  not  discovery.     Hammerfest  was  the  first  part 

of  the  ooftst  of  Norway  which  he  touched  at,  and  having  had  to  go  inside  the  island 

of  Soroc,  he  would  caution  all  sqiiare-ngged  vessels  against  taking   that  course. 

The  cotfft  of  Norway  was  fringed  by  an  archipelago  of  is^lands,  and  it  wajs  almost 

iini»oasible  far  a  equare-riggetl  vessel  to  make  proi:n'ess  among  them  owing  to  biiffling 

Htolods.    The  coast  rises  so  precipitously  from  the  sea  that  there  waa  no  anchoring 

^^OBod,     Hammerfest  was  the  most  northern  civilised  town  in  Europe;  it  was  a 

plaoft  of  great  commercial  imjiortance,  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitanta  being 

fiabing;  the  population  was  about  one  thousand,  and  they  were  a  friendly  and 

hospitable  race.     The  harbour  was  small  and  of  crescent  shape,  with  very  deep 

water.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  was  the  town  of  Fuglnfps,  where  there  was 

th^  best  anchorage  in  the  harbour.     The  neighbourhood  was  very  remarkable  for  its 

minei^  productions.     An  extensive  fiord  stretched  from  Hammerfest  forty  miles 

into  the  interior,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  a  large  copper-mine,  which  was  being 

very  profitably  worked  by  English  capital*     A  ship  under  his  orders  ascended  the 

River  Kola,     The  town  of  Kola  was  the  capital  of  Russian  Lapland,  about  thirteen 

milefl  from  the  coast.     The  Mirunfia^  commanded  by  Captain  Lyons,  sncceeded  in 

reaching  the  town  in  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  was  running  five 

or  six  knots  an  honr,  and  in  spite  of  grounding  several  times.     If  the  garrison  of 

the  town  hoA  oommandetl  the  precipitous  cliflfs  that  bordered  on  the  river,  they  might 

hmve  «hot  every  man  on  the  deck  of  the  vesseU    On  reaching  the  town,  Captain 

Lyons  oomxnaDded  the  Ktissian  governor  to  surrender  all  the  military  stores  in  the 

place,  and,  on  his  Excellency*s  decliniog  to  comply,  the  place  was  bombarded,  and 

ihe  capital  of  Russian  Lapland  totally  desfroye^L     The  only  other  part  of  Russian 

I^pland  which  he  visited  was  the   Ukauskoi  Islands,  within  the   promontory  of 

Bviatoi  Nob  which  the  sailors  An<j;licise<l  and  called  Sweetuose.    He  found  a  very  good 

harbonr  mside  those  islands,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by  our  ships  of  war. 

It  was  perfectly  sheltered,  and  there  waa  a  good  supply  of  water  to  be  obtained. 

AVhile  staying  there  he  saw  a  herd  of  reindeer.     His  men  landed  and  killed  a  good 

number,  and  after  having  cruised  for  three  months  iu  the  White  Sea  without  fresh 

proviflioDS,  the  ships'  companies  enjoyed  the  meat     He  notice^!  there  a  remarkable 

xbrub,  with  fruit  something  like  the  strawberry,  which  was  profusely  eaten.    The 

Kusaiaiis  use  it  as  an  antiscorbutic.    The  charts  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  to  our 

squadion  for  that  servico  in  the  White  Sea  and  adjacent  coasts  proved  very  accurate. 

They  wwe  prepared  from  the  Swedish  and  Riissian  aurveys.     Although  they  were 

totally  uoaoquainted  with  the  navigation,    the  squadron  were  enabled  to  search 

ercry  port  of  the  White  Sea,  and  conduct  the  blockade  of  Archangel  in  1854  without 

any  casnalty  to  the  ships.     He  wished  to  express  his  admiration  for  the  work  which 

ILtlentenant  Temple  had  accomplished,  his  endeavours  to  provide  sailing  directions 

for  the  coast  being  most  praiseworthy. 

Comnmnder  Hui.l  congratulated  the  Society  on  having  had  a  hydrographtcal 
Ti  ight.  The  object  of  the  Society  was  the  promotion  of  geography,  but  however 
^sorrect  the  information  might  be  which  waa  obtained  about  the  land,  the  work 
uld  not  be  regarded  as  complete  until  the  nature  of  the  aca-ooast  was  also  known, 
lieutenant  Temple  had  shown  that  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by 
jdrographers  and  nautical  surveyors.  He  also  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  body  of 
nen  who  did  a  great  deal  for  England — yachtsmen.  They  might  be  regarded  as 
7aval  Volunteers,     An  instance  of  what  they  did  was  afforded  by  the  paper  which 
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had  just  been  lead.  The  Meeting  had,  liowevcr,  only  had  a  short  sketch  of  tho  mast.g»^^^ 
of  information  whicli  Lieutenant  Temple  had  given  to  the  Admiralty,  and  wKiclT 
woidd  enable  the  Hydrpgraphio  Office  to  bring  ont  new  charta  and  a  good  Norway 
*'  Pilot.''  Not  only  would  yachtsmen  benefit  by  tliis,  but  also  the  merchajcits  whr 
traded  from  Hull.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had  happily  remarked  that  hydrography  «J^^^ 
was  a  twin-sister  to  geography.  Hydrography  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  war*--^: 
under  the  protjoction  of  the  Society,  and  when  the  lady  was  neglected  it  was  the  dut;^ 
of  that  Society  to  call  the  attention  of  tho  public  to  the  fact  This  had 
ahready  done  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Gladstone  in  Deoembe^i^zX^  hei 
1873,  thus  wrote ; — "  You  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  m&  for  taking  exception  to  tbaJ^^thfl- 
expression  in  your  letter,  which  indicates  an  opinion  that  voyages  for  survey 
discovery  are  not  strictly  professional  naval  servicea.  I  believe  that  in  these  day^^^.^yi 
wbeu  it  is  BO  difficult  to  find  a  4?eamau*s  training  for  our  young  officers  and  meDCzsj^sn^ 
when  so  mucli  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  there  are  few  better  naval  schools. i^^jl^ 
than  a  surveying  ship;  and  that  if  Biich  shijis  were  multiplied,  not  only  wotild  com- 
merce benefit^  but  your  men-of-war  would  be  better  supplied  with  practical 
both  among  officers  and  men.'*  He  was  happy  to  say  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  stiLEli^ 
exerting  himself  in  the  good  ca.use.  It  was  through  his  eftbrts  that  a  great  part  o  ^:>»  cf 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Zanxibar  was  surveyed,  and  he  wa»- 
now  pressing  the  CJolonial  Office  to  move  the  Admiralty  to  get  surveys  made  o^ 
the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  Africa  northward  of  the  Cape  Colony.  This  was  nor 
merely  a  humane  or  soieutiiic  question,  but  one  that  seriously  affected  ihe  com^ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country.     He  therefore  asked  the  Society  to  do  all  in  il 


yjower  to  advance  hydrography  and  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  Service ;  which  hsi? 
been  well  described  as  a  force  *^not  alone  useful  in  peace^  but  also  terrible  in  war.'* 

Commander  Cameron  hoped  that  the  fruit  of  Lieutenant  Temple's  hydrographic 
labours  would  ere  long  be  made  public.  He  had  mentioned  in  his  paper  Mr.  Granfs 
exploit,  but  he  had  not  referred  to  a  far  more  heroio  act,  when  he  (Lieutenant 
Tenaple)  jumjx'd  overboard  in  a  stormy  sea  to  save  a  min*s  life.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Lieutenant  Temple  had  had  no  assistance  from  the  outside  worH 
He  bad  carried  the  enterprise  through  entirely  on  his  own  account. 

The  Chaiuman  (Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson)  said  the  Society  entirely  admitted  the 
responaihility  which  attached  to  them  to  foster  hydrography  as  well  as  geography. 
It  bad  always  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  really  twin  sciences,  and  that  as  geo- 
graphy was  imperfect  without  hydrography,  so  hydrography  was  imj>erfect  without 
geography.  It  was  not  often  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving  so  much 
information  as  Lieutenant  Temple  had  given  them,  but  whenever  the  opportunity 
did  occur  ho  was  sure  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  would  always  be  ready  to 
receive  hydrographical  information.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
great  admiration  not  only  of  Lieutenant  Temple's  professional  acquirements  and 
personal  fortitude,  but  also  of  the  public  spirit  whicli  promptetl  him  at  his  own 
expense  to  undertake  so  remarkable  a  voyage.  For  three  years  he  had  been  working 
in  the  Norwegian  seas,  for  no  other  object  than  the  public  benefit,  because  no  one 
could  suppose  that  he  would  stand  out  night  after  night  to  be  frozen  for  the  sake  of 
amusement.  In  the  charming  sketches  which  he  had  made  of  the  scenery,  he  had 
shown  the  talent  of  his  family.  It  was  only  due  to  him  to  mention,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  the  Meeting  to  know,  that  Lieutenant  Temple  was  the  brother  of  the 
great  Indian  statesman,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  had  earned  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  who  was  now  coming  home,  he  hoped»  to  run  a  similarly  successful  career  in 
Parliament. 
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AseerU  of  the  River  Binui  in  August  1879 ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Systems  of  the  Shary  and  Binue.    By  Edward  Hutohinson. 

(Bead  at  the  Eyeniog  Meeting,  March  22nd,  1880.) 
BLap,  p.  336. 

^  HAVE  been  asked  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  information  as  to  the 
3SiTer  Binue  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
Ibj  their  agents,  who  ascended  the  river  last  summer  in  the  small  mission 
steamer  the  Henry  Venn. 

It  IB  nearly  three  years  ago  that  a  paper  was  read  here  by  Bishop 
Growther,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Pleiad  in 
1854  up  to  Dulti.  The  present  voyage  has  added  to  our  maps  about 
140  miles  of  the  course  of  the  river,  a  running  survey  having  been 
taken  during  the  whole  voyage  from  Bjen  to  Kibago,  the  results  of  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Society. 

Before  taking  up  the  journals  of  the  ascent,  a  short  explanatory 
intiodnction  will,  I  think,  assist  in  understanding  the  general  import- 
ance of  exploration  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Binue.  I  ask  your 
attention,  therefore,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  area  drained  by  the 
systems  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Binue  and  the  Shary. 

Before  we  can  say  what  this  area  is,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves 
whether  the  Welle  discovered  by  Schweinfurth  belongs  to  these  systems, 
or,  as  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  becomes  the  Aruwimi  Biver,  which  enters 
the  Congo  from  the  north.  Dr.  Junker  seems  to  endorse  this  view. 
Ll  hia  map,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  Fetermann's  *'  Mit- 
theilnngen,'  he  speaks  of  the  watershed  which  he  crossed  in  latitude 
3°  17'  north  as  the  water-parting  between  the  Nile  and  the  Congo. 

On  this  subject  Schweinfurth  says  :  '*  Taking  into  consideration  the 

geographical  configuration  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  relying  on  the 

information  obtained  along  the  wide  tract  that  extends  from  Lake  Chad 

-to  Eordofan,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Welle  belongs  to  the  system  of 

-the  Shaiy.  .  .  .The  Monbuttu  and  the  Nyam-Nyam,  with  an  agreement 

-^lutt  is  undeviating,  all  represent  that  the  Welle  holds  on  its  course  to 

f)xe  north-west  as  far  as  they  could  follow  it  for  days  and  days  together,  till 

'|j  widens  so  Tastly  that  the  trees  on  its  banks  are  not  visible,  and  then 

^t  iast  there  is  nothing  but  water  and  sky.     This  representation  would 

'j^ply  that  the  river  issues  in  some  inland  lake.     They  have,  moreover, 

^/jeJ-r  tales  to  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  the  lower  part  of 

jx^     river,  as  to  how  they  dress  in  white,  and,  like  the  Nubians,  kneel 

r>orMi  the   ground   and    say  their  prayers.     Clearly,  therefore,  these 

u9:5^^6nts  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  direction  and  the  distance  of  their 

»4:^<3e  would  se6m  to  corroborate  an  impression  that  they  must  be  the 

Eja.  .habitants  of  some  southern  parts  of  Baghirmi." 

^Schweinfurth  adduces  other  testimony  from  the  similarity  of  the 
ZXo.  v.— »Iat,  18800  ^ 
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productg  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Welle  to  those  of  Weetem  Africa  in 
port  of  his  view  that  the  Welle  and  Shary  are  the  Bame  river. 

Nachtigal's  Bahr  Kuta,  and  the  Bahr  Kuti  seen  by  his  servant, 
also  Earth's  Kubanda,  are  all  links  connecting  the  Welle  witli  the  Shar~-^^ 
Indeed,  when  we  remember  the  immense  area  of  the  Chad,  the  feet  th.«^^ 
it  has  no  other  important  affluent,  and  talce  into  account  the  rapic^j 
evaporation  that  must  prevail  through  a  large  part  of  the  year,  it  seei^^^ 
impossible  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  lake,  save  upon  the  hyp^j--^ 
thesis  that  the  Welle  carries  its  waters  thither.  Such  argnmenta  mz^r-  ^ 
have  influenced  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Keith  Johnston,  in  as8%nic^^2 
the  Welle  to  the  system  of  the  Shary, 

We  may  then  proceed  to  consider  the  limittj  of  the  systems  we 
dealiug  witli- 

Tlie  northern  and  eastern  limits  of  the  area  drained  by  "flieee  t 
river  systems  are  now  fairly  well  ascertained.  The  travels  of  Petheric^»»  (j 
Schweinfurth,  Kachtigal,  and  Dr*  Junker  have  shown  them  to  be,  on  t^  M^j. 
north-east,  the  ranges  which  ran  from  the  Tibesti  Mountains,  and  on  t^^^rJi^ 
east  the  ranges  which  run  through  Dar  Fur  to  Mount  Baginze 
west  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  the  eastern  slopes  of  which  form 
gathering  grounds  of  the  Bahr  el  Homr,  the  Eahr  el  Gazal,  and 
White  Nile. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  area  we  are  considering  are  as  yet  tm- 
Icnown.  They  will  probably  bo  found  to  bo  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great 
elevation,  running  wcBtwards  north  of  the  Congo,  and  ultimately  tam- 
ing north  and  joining  the  range  of  the  Cameroons  Mountains.  Theae 
ranges  or  uplands  form  the  northern  and  eastern  watershed  of  tht 
Congo,  the  Ogowe,  and  the  Cross  rivers. 

The  watershed  of  the  Ogowe  has  been  cropped  by  the  traveller 
Brazza,  at  no  great  elevation,  and  Keith  Johnston  considers  that  the 
Ogow6  gathers  its  large  volume  of  waters  from  numerous  tribntaries^ 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  coast. 

The  Cross  River  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  bui 
it  is  more  yirobable  that,  like  the  Gaboon  Eiver,  it  will  be  found  to 
only  a  large  estuary  receiving  a  number  of  small  tributaries  from  ad- 
jaoent  uplands. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  north-eastem  and  eastern  limits,  and 
possibly  also   the  south-eastern,  are  mountain  ranges  of  cxmsiderable 
height,  and  therefore  play  an  important  part  as  gathering  groun^ 
for  rainfall,  and,  though  we   have  no  exact   data  as  to  rainfall,  th< 
mass  of  water  which  must  fall  upon  them  is  enormous. 

The  size  of  the  Welle,  as  indicated  by  Schweinfuilh,  in  its  short 
course  from  its  chief  heads,  shows  the  volume  falling  upon  its  highest 
gathering  grounds.  The  drainage  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  lunges, 
whoso  eastern  sides  supply  the  tributaries  of  the  Balir  el  Gazal,  must 
furnish  a  volume  equal  to  that  stream^ — a  volume  which  would  be  euffi- 
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<7ient  to  acoonnt  for  the  diflferenco  between  the  contents  of  the  Welle,  as 
^given  by  Schweinfurth,  and  those  of  the  Shary,  as  given  by  Major 
XDenham,  and  to  produce  that  vast  body  of  water  which  floods  the 
depression  called  the  Bodele,  crossed  by  Nachtigal  in  1878,  and  finds  a 
^^Knithem  ontfall  in  the  direction  I  shall  presently  allude  to. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Major  Denham,  who  made  his  observa- 
'tions  on  the  24th  of  June,  1824,  the  width  of  the  Shary  at  its  mouth  was 
■about  half  a  mile,  while  its  stream  had  a  velocity  of  something  under 
-three  miles  an  hour.  This  would  indicate  a  stream  three  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Welle,  and  if  the  average  depth  of  the  waters  as  they  flow 
into  Lake  Chad  be  reckoned  at  10  feet,  it  would  give  a  volume  of  85,000 
cubic  feet  a  second,  whereas  at  the  very  highest  reckoning  the  volume 
of  the  Welle  is  not  above  20,000  cubic  feet. 

When  Barth  crossed  the  Shary  in  1852,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
"veater  iras  being  discharged  along  its  system.  He  crossed  the  Logon,  a 
'westem  faianch  or  backwater,  and  further  to  the  cast  he  crossed  the 
main  branch  at  M61e.  The  Logon  was  a  large  and  powerful  river, 
while  the  main  stream  contained  more  water  at  Mele  than  Denham 
found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shary. 

This  difference  in  volume  is  accounted  for  by  the  variation  in  rain- 
fidL  1851  and  1852  must  have  been  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  for  Barth 
alao  fonnd  a  much  greater  depth  of  water  in  the  Binu6  at  Taepe  than 
was  found  by  our  men  last  year.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
lyBtem  of  the  Biver  Shary  accounts  for  the  drainage  of  only  a  portion  of 
this  vast  area.  What  outfall  is  there  for  the  rainfall  on  the  northern 
dopes  of  the  ranges  to  the  north  of  the  Congo  and  the  Ogow6  ?  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exploration  of  the  Binu6  throws  some 
light  on  this  question  and  tends  in  the  direction  of  the  existence  of  a 
lake  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Chad. 

The  earliest  maps  of  Africa  suggest  a  large  sheet  of  water  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  area  we  are  considering.  Felipe  Figafetta,  on  infor- 
mation fdmished  by  Duarte  Lopez,  places  it  in  two  degrees  north.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  his  is  the  only  antique  map  of  Africa  which 
assigns  to  the  Niger  its  true  outlet,  and  although  he  falls  into  the 
<x>mmon  error  of  permitting  two  or  three  rivers  to  flow  out  of  the  same 
lake,  yet  the  general  features  of  his  map  are  so  near  the  truth  as  to 
^niggcst  that  the  Portuguese  had  a  fairly  correct  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  but  lacked  the  scientific  methods  of  stating  the 
information  they  possessed.  Coming  to  later  times,  we  have  Piaggia, 
who  places  a  great  sheet  of  water  in  lat.  1°  S.  long.  24°  E.  It  is  true 
-Qiat  he  himself  did  not  see  the  lake,  but  only  gives  the  native  report. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  upon  that  meridian 
JKaggia  has  penetrated  further  south  than  any  other  European, 
.ftshweinfarth,  moreover,  speaks  of  him  as  an  acute  observer,  and  though 
liis  great  lake  depends  o:i  native  report,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
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was  native  infonuation  fumislied  to  men  hundreds  of  miltiS  from  tt 
Kpot  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Tanganyika  and  the  Victoria  Nyanz^ 

At  the  geographical  council  held  by  Mr.  Stanley  at  Kafturo,  £i 
Kanigwo,  there  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  far  to  tho  north-west 
the  Mfuinbiro  Moiinta-inH  wa«  a  great  lake,  to  which  no  Arabs  had  ©v*-^ 
penetrated.  These  Mfumbiro  Mountains  are  well  to  the  south  and 
the  west  of  the  Allx^rt  Nyanza,  and  the  direction  thus  indicated  poL 
to  the  quarter  in  which  Piaggia  places  his  great  lake*  It  is  not  imp 
fiible,  therefore,  tliat  there  may  bo  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area  we  a:  «^ 
considering,  a  system  not  unlike  that  of  Lake  Chad,  and  that  consequent!^  — ; 
no  considerable  portion  of  the  drainage  from  tlie  southern  hiU  rang^  — 
finds  its  way  north. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the  Society  by  Bishop  Crowther,  he  cam^^ 
to  the  conclusion  that,  judging  from  the  volume  of  water  found  by  Bart^^H 
at  Taepe,  the  sources  of  the  Binne  would  be  found  in  the  ranges  whiccJlP 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  Congo  in  an  entirely  diifercnt  basin  to  that  of  th. 
Welle  and  Shary. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  I  pass  to  the  ascent  of  the  Bin 
It  may  bo  remembered  that    Bishop  Crowther,  in   his  paper,  refe 
to  the  plans  that  wei*e  on  foot  for  extending   the  work  of  the  Niger! 
Mission  towards  the  interior  by  the  Binue  River*     In  connection  wi 
these  plans,  a  small  steamer,  6i>eciaUy  adapted  for  the  navigation  of  ti 
>^lgor,  and  yet  capable  of  making  a  sea  voyage,  was  built  by  Meesn. 
Lobnitz  and  Goulbome,  of  Renfrew,     She  is  120  feet  long,  15  feet  beam, 
6  feet  deep,  and  draws  3  feet  6  inches  water  on  an  even  keel,  with  about 
*>0  tons  of  cargo  on  board. 

She  was  escorted  by  H.M/s  gunboat  Pioneer,  and  after  a  very  rough, 
and  at  one  time  dangerous,  passage,  reached  the  Niger  in  safety  in  the 
month  of  Febniary  1878,     For  some  time  the  vessel  was  fully  occupit 
in  work  on  tho  Lower  Niger,  and  it  was  not  until  tho  flood  season  of  l^ 
year  that  it  was  possible  to  make  any  attempt  to  ascend  the  Binu 
Some  further  delay  was  also  caused   by  the  enforced  absence  throng] 
domestic  illness  of  the  natural  leader  of  the  expedition,  Bishop  Crowthi 
but  our  lay  agent,  Mr,  J.  IL  Ashcroft,  judged  it  better  to  make  a 
liminary  survey  than  to  postpone  the  ascent  for  another  year.     Arran 
ments  were  accordingly  made,  and  the  full  journal  and  narrative  of 
voyage  furnished  by  Mr,  Ashcroft  afford  materials  for  the  following  pati 

All  preparations  being  completed,  the  Henr^  Venn  finally  got 
weigh  at  1 ,30  p»m-,  July  8,  1879,     The  course  of  the  river  is  well  < 
from  the  confluence  uj>  to  the  furthest  point  reached  by  the  expediti^ 
1854,    There  is  no  occasion,  therefore^  to  refer  to  Mr.  Ashcroft's  joi 
till  we  reach  Djen  or  Dulti,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  of  impo: 
to  record  save  the  shaliowness  of  the  river  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  visited  an  important  town  called  Wukari,  abo, 
miles  on  the  BOuth  side  of  the  river,  and  he  also  visited  the 
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^Hamaruwa,  or  Mure.  This  is  a  Fulah  town,  and  the  people  are  chiefly 
'pastoral ;  bnt  thej  use  their  large  flocks  and  herds  for  the  cultivation 
^f  the  ground  in  a  way  unknown  in  other  parts  of  West  Africa.     The 

Idng  ^was  anxious  that  none  of  the  party  should  go  on  shore  anywhere 

^beyond  Djen,  as  the  Keferis  were  very  treacherous,  and  eat  strangers. 
After  waiting  a  day  or  two,  the  steamer  started  from  Chomo  on  the 

'SOih  August,  and  reached  Djen  that  afternoon.     The  following  are 

•retracts  from  the  journal : — 

*  A  great  number  of  people  here,  and  Manchester  goods  in  great  request  in  exchange 
for  daggeiBiSpears,  water-jugs,  pipe-heads,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigeons ;  of  the  last  we 
got  above  three  dozen,  nice  tame  ones,  with  feathers  right  down  their  legs  to  their  feet. 
I  went  on  shore  and  saw  the  chief  and  headmen  of  the  town,  gave  my  presents,  and 
got  an  interpreter  that  spoke  Fnlah  and  the  Bassama  language.  There  are  here 
Mween  2000  and  3000  people,  and  not  five  per  cent,  with  any  clothing,  just  a  small 
bunch  of  gram  before  and  behind,  and  many  not  that. 

**Aug.  21«<.—- Left  Djen  at  10.30  a.m.  Stopped  to  cut  wood  after  two  hours 
steaming;  found  the  river  rather  shallow  just  above  Djen.  The  river  banks  here 
are  about  six  feet  high,  flat  level  country  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  water 
muddjy  coonderable  current  This  was  a  most  beautiful  evening,  and  the  moun- 
tains flhone  like  gold  and  showed  some  very  curious  shapes,  the  sides  of  a  few  like 
n  immeniw  wall,  quite  perpendicular.    Anchored  at  dusk. 

"  AiMff.  22nd, — Got  under  weigh  at  6  a.m.  The  banks  about  four  to  five  feet  above 
the  water ;  water  2,  2},  and  as  low  as  li  fathom  this  morning,  but  the  river  not 
difficult  to  navigate. 

**  Passed  the  town  of  Qua,  on  the  right  bank ;  two  clusters  of  conical  huts.  Then 
irriTed  at  the  landing-place  of  the  town  of  Gamadge,  on  the  left  bank,  a  mile  or  two 
Mow  Mount  Gabriel,  to  the  west,  and  about  300  yards  from  the  water-side.  The 
men  oame  oat  in  great  force  here,  armed  with  shields  and  spears,  and  others  with 
bow  and  arrows.  They  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  make  us  out  for  some  time.  We 
■poke  to  them  by  the  interpreter  that  we  had  brought  with  us  from  Djen,  but  the 
XMX)r  fellow  seemed  afraid  to  say  much.  I  gave  a  present  to  the  chief,  and  stayed 
mbout  two  boon,  for  I  wanted  to  show  that  we  were  friendly.  They  salute  here  by 
Ikolding  up  the  right  arm  and  putting  the  left  on  the  stomach. 

**  Arrived  at  langai  at  10.50,  a  small  town  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  town 

of  Ulpi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gabriel,  on  its  eastern  side.    This  langai  is  a  very 

<8mall  plaoe,  but  we  were  told  that  wo  ought  to  stop  here  to  send  to  Bassama ;  so 

-.anchored  and  sent  our  Djen  interpreter,  with  the  messengers  irom  this  plaoe,  with 

a  present  to  the  King  of  Bassama. 

"Aug,  22rd, — Messengers  returned  from  Bassama ;  also  the  king's  son  brought  me 
a  oow  as  a  present  from  the  king;  also  a  bullock,  a  present  from  himself.  The 
king^s  son  seems  a  nice  quiet  sort  of  a  person,  but  the  men  a  wild  fierce  lot  who 
.esme  with  him.  They  had  no  ivory,  only  some  lion  and  leopards*  skins,  but  they 
did  not  bring  them  in  time ;  so  we  left. 

"  Aug.  24th, — The  chief  man  here  has  not  been  over  friendly,  and  to-night  he 
called  out  that  he  would  drive  us  back  again,  and  if  he  could  not  we  should  not  get 
fu  before  we  were  forced  back. 

**  Aug,  26th. — Seeing  all  the  women  and  children  being  sent  away,  I  ordered  the 
inm  plates  to  be  put  up  to  protect  the  man  at  the  wheel,  also  the  rifles  and  cartridges 
to  be  put  in  readiness  in  case  of  any  attack,  for  they  threatened  to  fire  upon  us  if  we 
went  up  the  river. 
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"  After  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  cftnae  from  Bassama  until  0.15,  we  j^ot  under 
and  soon  re&clied  any  the  r  town  (Bakati),  alao  on  the  rigbt  liank^  a  mile  and  a  h^i^^ 
from  langai ;  then  another  called  lelui,  about  tlie  sfime  distance  again,  and  the 
side  of  the  river.     The  people  did  not  seem  to  like  the  look  of  the  steamer ; 
was  more  than  they  con  Id  nodersland  all  at  once — stracgcrs  and  a  large  canoCj 
much  larger  than  anything  they  had  seen  or  had  any  idea  of,  healing  the  noiae 
seeing  the  paddles  go  round  j  I  am  not  at  all  astonished,  for  they  all  saluted  us  ai 
^ranted  us  to  stop  on  our  way  down*    This  part  of  the  country  is  very  thici 
populated,  and  it  would  not  take  many  visits  to  make  very  good  friends  of  i) 
people.     The  current  very  rapid  just  ahovc  here ;  river  varied  in  width  ;  for  til  -=:=lj| 
distance  of  BOO  yards  it  narrows  to  about  250  yards  wide,  then  opens  out  again  ^ 

500  or  COO  yards ;  very  few  trees  about  here,  only  a  few  raonkey-bread  trees.    Oux^mmi^ 
in  view  of  several  new  ranges  of  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  from  eight  znileB  t] 
nearest,  to  twenty  miles  the  most  distant. 

**  Aug,  2^th. — The  King  of  Demsar  [Bassama  ?]  sent  nine  horsemen  and 
senger  with  a  tusk  of  ivory  to  salute  me,  saying  how  very  glad  he  was  to  hear 
white  man  having  come  to  visit  his  coimtry,  and  sent  at  once  to  salute  him ;  and  thej*-^ 
came  to  see  our  ship  and  hear  wliat  we  had  to  say^  and  if  we  were  staying  here  or 
going  higher.     The  king*s  messengers  stayed  on  the  hank,  dressed  in  very  fine  scarlet 
clothes. 

**  I  sent  the  king  a  suitable  present ;  and  made  the  messengers  a  small  preseiit, 
also  the  interpreter-  There  was  notlung  pleased  me  so  much  as  to  see  those  men 
ride  bareback  upon  their  horses,  with  a  large  bunch  of  spears  in  one  hand,  and  to 
vault  on  the  horses ;  acd  some  reared  considerably.  I  can  only  say  they  were  fin« 
men  and  fine  horses,  and  the  Fn talis  may  well  call  them  wicked  Keferis  for  being 
able  to  hold  their  own  and  not  to  be  cowed  by  men  on  horseback — what  the  Fulahu 
mostly  depend  upon. 

**Aug,  27^/i.— Started  from  here  at  12  noon ;  had  been  waiting  for  ivory  pro- 
mised, but  none  came.  The  current  here  is  three  to  three  and  a  half  knots ;  tJie 
banks  were  covered,  and  water  to  be  seen  hero  and  there  among  the  grass,  a  level 
plain  for  about  six  miles  hack  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  left-  On  the  right  bonk, 
bills,  distant  nine  to  ten  miles.  Just  above  Xumun,  on  the  right,  a  branch  of  the 
river  strikes  off,  and  one  could  see  up  it  five  or  six  miles ;  1  think  it  follows  the  belt 
of  trees  that  we  can  ste,  and  makes  an  island.  I  don't  thiLk  a  river  comes  in  there, 
and  wo  did  see  the  water  running  out  north  above  Townscnd  Island.  Here  we  came 
to  the  first  Bula  village,  against  which  the  Demsu  [Bassama  ?]  people  warned  he, 

•*  I  have  not  seen  anj  part  of  Africa  so  thickly  jiopulated  as  this  inhabited  by  the 
Bula  people.  For  about  25  to  30  miles  they  are  as  thick  as  bees.  In  fact,  since  we  left 
Djen,  the  country  is  very  thickly  j^ecpled  with  fine,  strong,  warlike,  healthy,  mbast 
people,  that  seem  to  lack  nothing  but  a  few  more  clothes ;  for  they  -poeaesi  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  in  abundance,  and  are  everywhere  ready  to  repel  invasion,  fully 
armed  with  spear  and  shield,  or  poisoned  arrow  ready  strung,  and  a  quiver  full  ready 
for  action. 

**  They  put  their  hand  over  their  months,  and  put  it  quickly  back  again,  making 
a  shrill  noise,  *  bla,  bla,  blu,  bin,*  in  quick  succession  ;  some  saUited  us  by  holding 
up  the  liand,  but  they  never  appeared  to  know  what  to  do,  we  vfere  so  strange  to 
them,  coming  right  into  the  lion's  den;  for  nothing  seeks  to  pass  these  hostile  Bula 
villages,  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  for  anything  but  a  good-sized  steamer  to  be  able^ 
to  do  this,  for  thousands  of  canoes  came  out  during  the  time  we  took  to  pass  all  these 
villages.  Some  villages  had  300  or  400  of  these  canoes,  each  holding  three  or  four 
men  standing  up,  with  big  long  paddles,  and  armed  with  spears^  which  they  are  yery 
export  in  tbrowiog,  if  we  may  go  by  what  we  saw  them  do  when  hunting  a  hippo* 
potamus  one  day  when  anchored  near  while  lying  off  Choma* 
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**  About  4  p,if*  we  stopped  near  aa  ialaad,  aod  just  al»v<3  the  Bula  villiges  ;  but 
the  people  c&me  in  great  numbers,  and  I  was  afraid  we  sliould  have  trouble  Tiiey 
ieemed  ftm&zed  at  our  stoppiag  aad  laadlug,  but  I  am  tkankful  to  say  we  ail  got  ou 
||nnl  again  safely*  I  spoke  to  the  men  through  the  FaLih  iutcrpreter,  and  told  the 
^pdiaan  to  oome  for  a  pleoe  of  red  cloth  which  I  held  over  the  side ;  but  tUey 
^fcjd  uot  oome,  so  I  threw  it  ioto  the  water,  aud  they  picked  it  up  after  we  got 
^^^  little  diatauce  away,  and  it  hod  6oated  down  wtth  tbo  current. 

*' A  fine  range  of  mountains  on  the  left  baak  I  called  tho  Button  Mountains,  bat 
iheif  ara  aeen  to  much  better  adrantage  near  Tola,  and  arc  nearer  the  water*  From 
bfife  they  were  about  nine  or  ten  miles  off.  Wright  Range,  on  the  right  bank, 
Ju  splendid  range,  extending  for  a  long  dintauce,  with  peaks  and  terraces  froiu 
BK)  to  2603  feet^  with  ragged  perf^endicular  walls  of  red  rock. 
^^  ••  Aug*  Z&tk — Came  in  sight  of  a  fine  range,  extending  for  a  long  distance  along 
the  right  bank.  Some  of  the  peaks  I  should  think  nearly  ^000  feet  hii;h,  the  usual 
height  1500  to  2O0O;  this  range  extends  many  miles  along:,  and  in  some  places,  near 
the  right  bank  specially  so,  just  abreast  of  YoI%  with  plenty  of  rock  jutting  out  hero 
and  there,  of  sandstone,  much  worn.  This  is  Barth's  Mount  Bagele  in  all  probabi- 
lity. Water  shallow  here  in  crossing,  only  eight  feet  j  went  along  the  right  bink. 
This  town,  Bumde  Labo,  is  the  first  since  leaving  the  Biila  territory,  and  it  is  iaha- 
btted  by  Ftilah  people  belonging  to  the  King  of  Yola, 

**  The  country,  which  haa  beeOi  since  just  above  Djen,  bare  of  trees,  is  nowassum- 
tog  a  park'like  appearance,  with  beautiful  mountatnons  scenery  on  every  aide,  and 
trees  here  and  there,  just  like  a  park  at  home,  ami  the  hills  rising  from  the  water- 
;  hitherto  there  has  been  more  or  less  plain  extending  from  the  river  to  the  foot 
motmtaius.  An  artist  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  varie<l  play  of  colour, 
of  rocks,  trees»  and  bushes,  not  to  mention  the  rich  vegetation,  and  the  deep  gullies 
mad  weathef^wom  rocks  of  many  shades  of  colour,  some  very  rugged  and  bold^ 

'•  Yola  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  three  miles  *  from  the  river,  and  Is  a  long, 

straggling  place,  composed  of  four  lots  of  houses  and  compounds,  i.  e.  each  house  aiir- 

by  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground,  with  a  fence  made  of  plaited  grass,  called  by 

^e  oal^Tes zenana.    These  Fulah  people  are  not  like  those  that  we  see  in  Sierra  Leone, 

"but  more  of  the   pure  negro  ty[je.     We  aechorel  at  2,5  p.m.  near  the  town  of 

^lueogay  [Donge,  of  Flegel?],  on  the  loft  biuk.     I  at  once  sent  a  present  to  the 

^LQg  of  Yola  by  the  chief  of  Gnengay,  and  our  interpreters  accompanying  to  inform 

the  king  that  we  had  come  from  the  white  man's  country,  and  that  I  had  sent  to 

salute  him  and  make  friends. 

^*Aug,  29M. — Early  this  morning  took  the  launch  Wini/re'i,  and  went  across  to 
the  right  bank  to  see  for  firewood ;  found  only  two  or  three  trees  suitable ;  the  ground 
was  very  rqgged,  very  krge  blocks  of  saad^itone  lying  about,  and  long  grass,  so  that 
it  waa  with  difBculty  that  we  moved  about  to  see  what  the  place  was  like.  I  met  a 
number  of  people  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  steam  launch,  and,  also  knowing  of 
the  presence  of  the  white  man's  i^hip  on  the  other  aide,  they  were  all  very  friendly. 
I  misaed  the  bows  and  arrows,  also  the  spears  and  shields  that  we  met  at  every 
landiog-place  from  Lukoja  to  here. 

'^StipL  lU, — Monday;  we  started  from  Gnengay  at  11,50  a.m.  We  steamed 
at  a  moderate  speed  for  two  hours,  then  we  stopped  just  above  Mount  Jones,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Mount  Bagele,  to  cut  wood.  We  found  that  j  ust  abreast  of  here,  on  the 
left  bank,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  Yola  formerly  stood,  A  few  miles  more  to 
the  south-east  of  this  site  was  ODoe  another  town,  and  the  present  Yola  is  Ihe  third 
town  of  that  name.  The  reason  given  for  removing  was  sudden  deaths  of  people ; 
what  they  called  bad  luck  made  them  look  out  for  another  place,  bo  they  chose 
present  site,  about  eight  miles  further  to  the  we.'^t. 

♦  One  mile,  accoTtUjig  to  Mr,  Flegel's  map. — En. 
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"  Sept,  2fi<2*^— Started  from  our  wooding  station  at  10  a,m.  ;  soon  got  into  aIiAllic^:j«r 
water,  for  we  had  to  leave  the  right  bank,  where  there  was  pleoty  of  water,  -i^  o^ 
account  of  being  ioformed  that  there  were  rocka,  so  we  kept  nearly  inid-stream»  i^      ji^ 
onoe  got  only  five  feet  of  water,  but  never  touched  the  ground,  thout^h  the  wat«r  w^^^p^ruj 
Bhallow  for  two  or  three  miles;  river  about  700  yarda  wide,  many  little  tufts  of  gicat  ji%s^ 
showing  here  and  there ;  water  still  muddy ;  current  moderately  quick.     We 
many  suitable  wooding-placea,  groups  of  dry  tree^  in  the  farms,  the  river-bank* 
showing  here  and  therei  two  or  three  feet  above  the  water, 

"The  town  of  Fubadu,  on  the  left  bank,  we  passed  at  11.45  a.m.  ;  river  vi 
wide  here^llOO  yards— and  on  tho  right  plenty  of  grasfl  islands.     After  leavii 
here  we  got  abreast  of  Maude  Range  and  Mclver  Peak  on  the  west  end  of  it,  all 
the  right  hank,  about  15  miles  above  Tola;  left  aod  riglit  bank  swampy,  and  w»1 
to  be  seen  here  and  there  for  one  or  two  miles  inland,  then  undulating  grou 
here  and  there  to  the  foot  of  Maude  Eange.     The  seasou  must  be  more  earL-^Kf- 
hcre,  for  the  crops  had  been  gathered  in  already.    Bi  ver  still  wide,  and  we  got  ihr^^^^ 
fathoms,  100  yards  from  the  left  bank ;  the  lowest  two  and  a  quarter  fatboms ;  rifi^L^r 
1000  to  1200  yards  j  banks  showing  about  two  fe«t  here  and  theru.    Followed  the  le*4t 
bank  until  we  came  to  a  very  narrow  jmrt  of  the  river,  from  1000  to  about  150  to 
180  yards  wide,  runniug  like  a  mill-sluice,  and  rocks  near  the  right  bank,  and  tho 
water  boiliog  and  seething  up  for  nearly  half-way  across.     The  helm  did  not  act, 
and  I  thought  once  that  we  abonld  have  drifted  down  broadside  upon  the  rocks.  Wc* 
had  only  easy  steam  at  the  time,  and  by  the  time  that  steam  was  up  we  bad  got  aut 
of  danger,  though  we  were  fully  tweoty  minutes,  and  made  next  to  no  progress. 

*\There  was  a  town  at  the  narrows  called  Rumde  Gilla,  and  just  abreast  of 
the  rocks  on  the  left  bank.  The  river  hero  takes  a  turn  to  the  nortk,  and  wa 
follow^ed  the  right  bank  for  a  couple  of  miles,  then  crosseJ,  and  came  to  a  town 
cidkd  Bulla,  the  river  banks  only  just  showing  here  and  there  a  flat  country  for  a 
few.  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Then  we  came  to  a  tow*n  called  Abakumbo ; 
anchored  here  a  short  time^  and  gave  the  chief  a  small  present.  There  we-re  Batta 
people  i  all  were  moderately  wtII  clad,  most  in  blue  calico ;  none  of  these  people 
carry  weapons.  Their  canoes  were  made  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  not,  like  canoes 
in  the  lower  river,  sewn  together,  or  fastened  with  iron  stAplea.  Tlie  town  5s  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  river  1000  to  1200  yards  wide. 

•*  SepL  3rfl, — Got  under  weigh  at  6  a.m,,  and  soon  came  abreast  of  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a  little  rising  ground  called 
Taepe,  pretty  nearly  surrounded  on  throe  sides  with  bush.  We  soon  got  into  shallow 
water,  nix  feet,  by  keeping  too  near  the  right  bank.  Asked  the  name  of  a  prominent 
mountain,  and  was  told  it  was  the  Yarita,  and  that  the  Alantika  was  to  the  south, 
but  a  long  way  off.  The  people  came  in  canoes  from  Taepe»  through  the  long  over* 
flowed  grass.  Soon  after  passing  this  town  at  7.30  a.m.,  we  came  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Faro  and  Binu^.  We  had  to  keep  near  the  right  bank,  snags  and  tufts  of 
grass  showing  shallow  water  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  left,  llie  current 
ran  moderately  quick  here  from  the  Faro^  with  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  shallow 
river,,  and  from  what  we  could  learn  from  the  native  people  such  was  tlie  fact. 
Moreover,  it  was  said  to  bo  full  of  rocks  in  many  places.  1  am  sorry  that  w© 
had  not  the  time  to  fully  explore  it  and  see  for  ourselves,  I  intended  to  do  so 
when  passing  up;  but  the  falling  water  made  our  return  so  mnoli  sooner  than  I 
expected. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  BinuiS  is  about  200  yards  wide ;  four  and  a  half  fathoms  of 
water;  banks  overflowed  for  a  long  distance  inland.  W^e  got  to  a  bend  a  little  over 
a  mile,  and  then  the  river  trends  to  the  south-east.  We  saw  several  pelicans,  for  the 
first  time  since  being  in  the  Binud<    The  water  at  the  bend  five  fathoms,    Buika 
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^t  showing  here  and  there.  Other  places  looking  just  like  iQland  Takes,  We  aoon 
ncftr  another  bend,  to  &  very  suspicious  place*  Water  very  much  hmken,  bo 
it  close  to  the  left  bank,  an<l  abont  200  yards  beyoud  we  came  to  the  town  of 
the  river  150  to  200  yards  wide,  and  ascertained  from  the  jjcople  here  that 
we  had  just  passed  wore  rocks.  Also  that  thore  were  plenty  of  rocks  higher 
ibe  river,  bnt  that  we  shonld  not  get  to  them  until  to-morrow,  aod  then  the  rocks 
very  plentiful,  and  if  we  continued  on  long  enough  we  fehonld  oome  to  a  place 
»whe»  the  river  flowed  over  monu tains.  I  suppose  they  meant  falls  or  rapids.  The 
Tul^fTs  of  this  place  were  Fulaha,  but  the  people  mixed,  some  of  them  Batta  people; 
bat  all  very  nioely  clad,  and  appeared  very  qtiiet,  industrious  poople,  and  were  very 
Incased  with  a  «tnall  present  we  gave  them,  Thoy  had  nothing  to  sell  but  a  little 
(um  prodnce.  The  water  just  at  the  sharp  bend  was  five  and  a  half  fathoms,  and 
the  river  not  more  than  100  yards  wide.  The  town  of  Ginada  is  just  at  the  bend, 
1  on  the  left  bank.     We  kept  mid-stream  for  some  distance,  and  got  good  water,  but 

I  more  to  the  right  bank  most  of  the  way.  There  aro  many  bends  in  the  river,  m 
will  ba  seen  by  the  chart  The  river  just  above  and  below  ^oi  wider  and  shallower ; 
lanka  abowing  here  and  there  two  feet.  We  imssed  an  opening  in  the  right  bank  ; 
'Wmt«'  flowing  into  it  to  the  low-lying;  lands.  The  river  30O  yards  wide  for  about 
ft  quarter  of  a  mile;  then  it  got  to  its  average  width,  viz.  about  180  to 
BOO  yards.  Paesed  a  mountain  called  by  the  natives  the  Yarita,  about  1200  feet 
Ibove  the  river.  Also  we  passed  a  small  town  on  the  hill-aid',\  about  200  feet  above 
be  riTer.     The  only  way  to  it  appeared  to  bo  over  rugged  rocks, 

**  The  land  overflowed  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  44  fathoms  of  water,  then  5^ 

id  a'aaaty  bend,  and  the  river  not  more  than  abont  80  to  100  yards  wide.     We 

quite  a  semicircle  here ;  deep  four  fathoms  most  of  the  way.    The  trees  are  only 

modantte  height — 20  to  30  feet.    Farms  on  the  river  banks  here  and  there,  but 

btiAh  and  trees.     The  mountains  very  near,  with  water  on  the  left^  and  the 

'er  overflowed  up,  with  mountains  on  the  right  bank.     The  river  takes  such  sharp 

that  we  appeared  eotirely  fthut  in  many  timea  by  the  mountains  ahead.     We 

•w   asiothcr  small  town  on  the  left  bank,  about  two  miles  ofl*,  on  the  hill-side, 

pturent  pretty   strong;    depth  of  water  pretty  uniform— If   fathoms.    Another 

ppetiin'j;,  and  water  flowing  into  the  busk     River  gets  wider,  to  about  300  yards. 

pBpQke  to  four  men,  who  told  us  that  we  should   soon  get  to  some  rocks  in  the 

rmiddle  of  the  river.     Asked  one  to  come  on  board  to  pilot  us,  but  too  much  afraid, 

^at  promised  to  come  in  canoe.     The  men  we  at  aheatl  in   their  canoe,  and  we 

'  followed  slowly  after  them.     At  5  p»m.  we  }>as8cd  a  mountain  on  the  left  bank — 

which  I  called  Crowther  Mountain,  and  soon  another,  on  the  same  bank,  which  I 

named  Kirk  Mountain.    The  river  has  a  sharp  bend  from  Boutb-east  to  north-east ; 

right  bank,  2 J  fathoms  of  water.    Passod  two  small  islands  that  I  called  George  and 

Harry  Jaland&  Just  here  the  river  is  much  wider,  ojx'ning  to  nearly  400  yards.   We 

kept  right  bank  all  the  time,  following  the  canoe  (three  fathoms) ;  and  now  we  see, 

I  right  from  the  left  bonk  to  within  one-third  across  the  river,  rocks,  and  in  mid-stream 

one  point  only,  showing  current  running  just  like  a  mill-sluice.     I  was  exceedingly 

thankful  when  we  had  passal  this  very  dangerous  place.     Our  pilots  left  m  just 

Jibove  here,  very  well  pleased  with  the  cloth  that  I  gave  them,  and  I  was  also  pleased 

'^with  their  service  and  help  at  so  cheap  a  rate.     A  mile  above  here  we  anchored  for 

^iieaight  at  6.10  p.m. 

Sept^  ith, — Weighed  anchor  at  6  a.m.  Spoke  to  some  men  in  four  different 
ieanoes.  The  men  said  that  they  are  called  Kilwa,  and  the  town  that  we  should  pass 
icL  the  right  bank  was  called  Baromi,  but  it  was  some  distance  from  the  water.  We 
Sept  mid-stream,  and  then  more  to  the  right  bank  again.  Water,  mid-river,  2 J  to 
U   fathoms.     River  pretty  wide ;  about  300  yards.     Farms  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
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but  partially  onder  water.  These  men  thought  tKe  rirer  would  keep  its  priTifc  j_^^^i 
Leight  for  aboul  ten  days.  Kept  near  the  right  hank,  distant  about  30  yar^^t.^1^ 
3i  fathoms;  40  yards,  2i  ;  close  to  the  bank,  IJ.  Out  uf  the  channel,  rircr  s^.^  g;^i 
iihont  300  yards  wide  here.  Steaming  very  slowly .  Banks  juBt  showing  riv»-^^  j^* 
about  300  yards.  Water  in  mid-channel,  3i,  3,  2i,  and  2  fathoms*  Came  tc^.:^-^©  ^ 
l>eud,  had  to  cross  to  the  left  hank,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  came  to  a  rocky  p^fe^^^jMt. 
Water  broken  for  three- fourths  of  the  rWer ;  and  it  Iwked  so  very  dangeroui  tM^^^M-  that 
we  had  to  anchor  here,  near  the  left  bank.  Tlie  banks  were  just  showing  here^  i^  tnd 
the  >vater  had  fallen  about  a  foot. 

**  We  here  lowered  the  boat,  and  crossed  over  to  apeak  to  a  number  of  people  mmsst^wha 
had  con^egated  on  the  right  bank,  and  there  was  a  town  on  the  hill-side,  alii »  m  Mmi 
thrt^c-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  called  Gurua.  The  people  were  not  able  to  get  <i^^  to 
the  edge  of  the  main  stream,  on  account  of  the  grass  being  overflowed  about  tht-  .^Jjree 
ftet ;  but  they  called  for  us  to  try  higher  up,  and  soon  we  found  an  ojieniDg  in  t-::^'  the 
thick  grasa  and  pulled  tbe  boat,  the  jx-ople  coming  up  to  their  middle  in  water 
help  us,  and  going  before  to  show  us  tbe  best  w^ay  to  get  to  the  dry  gronnd.  V'^^^^t 
got  tlie  boat  m  far  as  we  could^  and  then  it  had  to  be  carried  30  or  40  yards. 

"Mr.  Kirk,  Flegel^and  myself, then  went  to  visit  Gurua,  The  chiefs  name  wi^^^'-^'^J* 
Sufeti.  He  informed  me  that  the  rocks  near  which  we  bad  anchored  would  soon  W"  ta 
dry,  for  the  water  was  goiog  down,  and  ho  did  not  think  it  would  rise  again  ih^MZ^s 
year  :  also^  that  when  the  river  began  to  fall  it  fell  very  rapidly,  and  that  we  shoul 
see  all  the  rocks  in  a  few  days.  When  asked,  *How  long  are  you  able  to 
canoes?*  he  said,  *T\vo  or  three  moons  only  every  year.'  The  rest  of  the  tim 
they  go  by  land,  and  can  crofia  the  river  without  canoes ;  but  that  there  were  dee] 
pools,  with  plenty  of  alligators,  &c.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  mountain  to  which  ZJt 
gave  the  name  of  Burdett  Coutts,  and  was  told  it  was  the  tlossere  Tingling.  I  askedi. 
how  far  the  Kehbi  was,  aod  they  »aid  by  canoe  three  and  a  half  days,  by  land  two 
and  a  half  days.  The  town  of  Den^  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Binud  and 
Kebbi. 

**  *  Wiat  is  the  Biuu^  like  j^st  the  Kebbi  ? '— .'  It  is  only  a  small  river/  *  How 
far  is  it  until  you  get  to  where  you  say  the  Bion^  comes  over  mountains  in  the 
Gumd^ri  country  ?  * — *  By  laud,  fast  walking,  eight  days,  by  canoe  thirteen  dajs.^ 
*  Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  towns  on  tbe  way  ? ' — *  Yes,  a  few :  Kebom«  Dull, 
Dengi,  and  Golumbi.'  But  our  informant  had  not  been  beyond  Golumbi,  three  days 
distant  from  here.  They  said  that  where  the  Biuu6  rises  the  name  of  the  people  is 
the  Bum  people.  No  one  that  we  came  across  knew  anything  of  the  Welle  or  Shary, 
or  of  any  great  river  or  lake  hereabouts. 

"  In  tbe  afternoon  we  took  the  Winifred  and  steamed  about  eight  miles  up  the 
river  to  the  town  of  Reborn  [Ribago?],  on  the  right  bank,  a  kautiful  situation,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Burdett  Coutts  liinge ;  magnificent  mountains,  looking  in  the 
distance  like  a  large  palace  with  the  centre  |iart  of  the  building  higher  thim  the  rest. 
The  finest  scenery  of  the  whole  river  was  just  about  here.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry 
to  have  to  turn  back,  the  country  being  so  be^tiful ;  and  the  people  treating  us  like 
old  friends,  not  the  leiist  alarmed  when  we  approached  with  the  steamer  ;  they  were 
also  BiDrnu  people,  speaking  Fulah. 

'*  It  was  getting  dusk,  so  we  very  reluctantly  got  into  the  launch  to  run  back  to 
the  Benry  Venn^  distant  about  eiglit  or  nine  miles.  We  bid  the  people  good-bye, 
and  they  wished  us  God  speed,  and  hoped  we  would  soon  come  again  and  visit  them, 
and  ha  able  to  stay. 

"  We  soon  ran  down  tho  litream,  and  reacht^d  the  steamer  between  7  and  8  p.m. 
"  Sept.  6th. — We  found  the  water  had  fallen  16  inches  since  last  night ;  also  that 
where  the  boat  went  yesterday  it  was  dry  to-day.     So  we  got  a  supply  of  grass  for 
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»«  animals,  boiigbt  some  ground  com  to  nmke  bread  for  ourselves,  for  iinfortimattjly 

s  had  BO  Entjlish  flour,  what  wo  had  beiug  spoiled  just  after  getting  in  the  river; 

*  we  had  country  bread  for  about  tea  weeks.     It  was  not  unpleasant*  oaly  too  much 

od  t4>  be  altogether  pleasant  to  cmeV  teeth ;  but  we  were  all  in  goo^i  health,  thank 

,  some  better  than  they  hafl  ever  beeOi     In  Africa  we  had  fuund  a  line  dry 

ftte»  we  had  next  to  no  rain  ail  the  lime  we  were  in  the  upper  rivcfr,  and  no  sick- 

r  whaterer.    I  tbink  this  would  be  a  splendid  field  for  whitt;  missionaries,  and 

Qg  quite  harmless  people,  not  armtd  to  the  teeth  hke  the  i>eople  in  the  lower 

Tiver ;  but  pastoral,  teachable  i>eople,  these  I  think  would  be  found  to  be,  and  right 

Im  the  heart  of  A/fica  incognita, 
**  W«  heaved  up  anchor  at  9.40  a.m.,  and  left  these  very  interesting  people ;  and 
with  the  swift  current  we  ran  down  in  three  days  to  Djen,  which  we  had  left  on  the 
20th  August. 
"  Arrivvd  at  Djen  at  2.15  p.m.  on  the  8th  Sept, 
**  Sept,  2th,— The  man  that  we  took  from  here  as  interpreter  for  the  Bassama 
laogoagiB  I  dressed  up  in  a  shirt  and  .Hmokiog-cap ;  but  he  sat  down,  and  the  people 
on  the  baok^ — for  there  were  300  or  400 — were  looking? ;  hut  when  we  got  close  to 
the  bank  be  came  out  in  state,  and  received   the  woll-meriteti  applause  of  a  great 
tr&Teller.     I  soou  went  on  shore  with  him,  and  delivered  him  iu  solemn  amncil  to 
the  king  and  cliiefs  of  Djen,  who  were  very  kud  in  their  thanks  for  the  present  I 
jEve^  and  also  for  bringing  the  mun  safe  bock  again  after  being  id  |ifirts  tbat  none  of 
ihezD  had  ever  seen  before.    I  told  them,  amidst  much  laughter,  that  he  hid  htmAel/ 
when  he  got  among  the  Bula  people,  but  when  coming  baek  that  he  showed  himself 
v^ry  1>old  when  he  saw  that  the  Bula  canoes  could  not  get  up  to  us,  and  the  man 
Imagbed  himself. 

••  Wo  bought  A  great  number  of  spears  and  daggers  here,  also  many  fowls.    I  was 
^lie  mofe  willing  to  trade  with  these  people  seeing  thut  they  were  mostly  without 

[elotbeSt  so  that  when  the  Henry  V^nn  left  many  had  clothes  tbat  had  none  before* 
•  Oothe^l  clothes!  clothes T  is  the  cry  of  the  Upper  Binue,  tell  Manchester,  and 
viiany  1  Uuat  will  respond  to  the  call  and  send  a  good  supply  if  the  Hvnry  Venn  has 
«rTer  the  pleasure  of  vi£;iting  these  |^)eople  again,  and  1  trust  that  she  may;  fori 
^Bow  no  mission  wuik  or  tield  that  to  me  looks  more  likely  of  success  than  this,  or 
^hat  nc«ds  more  of  our  Christian  help  and  support. 
"  These  people  display  great  taste  in  making  pottery,  mugs  and  pipes ;  also  their 
hoUBies  are  very  nice  and  tastefully  constructed  inside,  with  all  sorts  of  crannies  to 
put  their  little  belongings.  We  arrived  off  Dansufa  at  12  noon.  The  seriken  or  king 
was  wuting  in  a  canoe,  already  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat^  so  at  his  request  we 
aDcbored  and  he  came  on  board ;  his  name  was  Sufa,  so  the  town  is  called  Dansufa 
after  him.  In  reply  to  my  question  the  Seriken  Dansufa  told  roe  that  Arufo  or 
SBlimony  mines  was  not  too  far,  and  if  I  liked  he  would  a<ncl  a  messenger  and 
■  iaibrm  the  people  that  they  cx>uUl  bring  antimony,  and  that  the  white  men  would 
f  l)Oy  ii»  I  agreed  to  this  at  onco;  and  early  next  morning  {Sept.  17 th)  the  people 
brought  a  quantity  of  antimony,  in  its  crude  slate,  to  sell.  Still  finding  it  coming 
iu»  I  promised  to  stay  a  little  longer.  The  king  and  I  got  to  be  very  good  friends, 
ind  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  with  me  to  the  mines. 

"About  7  A.M.  on  the  18th,  the  seriken  ctime,  having  first  put  on  his  coat  of 
manjr  colours,  also  very  many  curious  charms  and  what  they  call  medicine,  to  keep 
away  evil  and  to  bring  go<.td  luck.  Then  he  took  his  quiver  and  bow,  which  he 
^ave  to  his  yoimg  man,  or  personal  attendant ;  also  his  umbrella,  for  he  coutd  no 
stitrt  without  that,  seeing  mine  ;  then  he  took  his  spear  iu  the  otlitr  band  and  away 
ire  wcot,  some  retainers  leading,  and  some  following  fully  armed ;  for  the  road  was 
not  altogether  safe,  they  said.     We  travelled  iu  a  southerly  direction,  with  little 
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Tariation  for  nearly  three  hours*    Many  smalL  towns,  but  most  of  the  tow 
the  west  were  inhabit<jd  by  the  Mitslii  people,  and  to  the  east  and  south  bj 
mixture,  near  the  mines,  of  both  Mitabi  and  Djuku,  or  jieople  of  Kororofaj  for  Ar 
the  nearest  town  to  the  mines,  is  governed  by  ihj  native  chiefs  and  king,  who : 
recognised  as  the  owners  of  the  soil,  though  in  subjection  to  Wukari. 

'*I  had  men  coming  to  see  me  from  the  kings  and 'chiefs  of  nmoy  Mitahi  to*^ 
and  to  say  how  glad  they  were  that  a  white  man  had  come  to  visit  their  count      _ 
I  mnt  messages  of  salutation  and  a  small  present  back  to  each,  for  none  of  tl 
came  without  bringing   mo   something,     Aiso>   when   returning,   the   Soriken 
Dansufa  told  me  that  he  never  in  his  life  receivetl  so  many  preaenta  as  he  had  d 
now  for  bringing  me  to  visit  hia  country,  and  if  I  could  have  stayed  a  little  lonj 
he  did  not  know  what  he  should  do  with  them  all.     But  he  hoised  I  should  coi 
and  visit  his  country  again,  and  then  he  would  get  horses  and  take  me  to  visit  son 
very  large  towns^  and  then  I  should  see  what  the  country  was  like  three  or  four  da; 
away  to  the  south*     The  town  that  I  went  to,  and  which  we  reached  soon 
10  A.M.,  was  called  Zuddu,  or  JmMu.     I  should  think  it  contains  160O  to  2' 
people,  and  is  to  the  east  of  the  mines  about  two  miles.     A  number  of  spearmc 
and  a  drummer,  also  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  when  passing  the  women,  wen 
down  on  one  knee  and  put  their  hands  upon  ihoir  mouths,  making  a  noise  j 
like  the  wild  Bula  people.     When   we  got  near  the  chiefs  place,  we  stopped      ^ 
then  a  number  of  spearmen  came  against  us  with  a  rush,  as  though  they  intendec^ 
to  run  US  thTOUgh  with  spears,  but  it  was  only  to  show  their  way  of  saluting- 
strangers.    They  took  mo  to  declare  friendship  to  the  white  man  over  the  remsina 
of  their  dead  king,  buried  uoder  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  town.     I  went^  after 
being  in  the  town  a  few  hours,  to  see  the  mines.     1  found  only  a  series  of  oyem 
trenchts,  now  nearly  full  of  water,  at   the  3Iitshi  town  of  Arufo  about  half  t 
mile  to  the  north.     After  picking  up  a  few  specimens  of  coloured  stones,  I  went 
on  invitation  to  visit  Arufo,     We  had  not  f^one  there  because  it  was  thought  there 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Arufo  that  I  should  either  visit  the 
mines  or  their  town.     They  gave  me  a  very  kind  reception  in  the  house  first,  and 
then  took  me— and  all  the  chiefs  and  |>eople  followed — to  have  a  talk  in  the  middk' 
of  the  town,  under  a  large  tree.     I  told  them  my  object  in  coming  was  to  mab* 
friends  and  to  do  go^xi,  and  asked  if  they  would  like  white  men  to  come  and  teach 
them ;  and  hero,  as  at  the  other  places,  or  the  people  that  represented  other  places 
whom  I  asked,  all  eicpresscd  how  glad  they  would  be  to  have  white  men  to  teach 
them  and  live  among  them.     I  don*t  know  if  here  at  Arufo  it  was  meant  that  vm 
made  friends  over  the  grave  of  a  dead  king,  like  it  was  done  at  Zuddu ;  for  there,  to 
show  that  it  was  binding  aud  durable,  the  chiefs  of  Arufo  gave  me  a  present  of  two 
largo  lumps  of  antimony.    The  chiefs  of  Zuddu  gave  me  nearly  3  cwt, 

"  Sept  20th, — ^Tho  head  chief  and  three  others  followed  me  to  see  me  safe  to  the 
ship,  where  I  arrived  about  2.30  p.m.  It  being  too  far  for  the  chief  and  his 
people  to  return  home  before  dusk,  I  allowed  them  to  stay  on  board  all  mght  They 
attended  prayers,  and  left  early  next  morniDg,  very  pleased  with  their  stay  on  board. 
Taken  altogether,  I  think  them  a  very  interesting  people,  and  I  promised  that  I 
would  fiay  them  another  visit  next  year,  if  I  was  permitted ;  also,  that  I  would 
take  them  a  few  tools  suitable  for  working  the  stone  and  breaking  it  up  to  get  the 
antimony.  The  tools  they  had  were  of  the  most  primitive  description.  I  showed 
them  a  steel  chisel  of  ours,  also  a  hammer.  They  were  very  much  astoniahed  at 
both,  but  especially  with  what  ease  our  steel  chisel  cut  their  soft  iron.  1  should 
propose  to  take  a  few  steel  crowbars  and  steel  picks,  like  what  sre  used  in  mines ; 
also  a  few  steel  wedges  and  hammers.  But  what  would  be  of  the  greatest  service 
would  be  a  pump  to  get  out  the  water— a  chain  pump,  or  something  of  that  kind — 
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tor  ihej  have  no  way  of  getting  out  the  water,  only  waiting  patiently  for  it  to  dry 

n/"»-       The  work  was  all  stopped  now,  on  account  of  the  water.    The  chiefs  would 

^^^dlj  pay  for  these  necessary  tools ;  but  if  we  could  give  them  a  start,  it  would 

^cn^iksT  a  favour  that  I  think  would  be  fully  appreciated,  and  show  them  very  con- 

oluslYely  that  we  wanted  to  do  them  good.    In  running  down  from  this  point  we 

jirt  frncid  most  of  the  towns  under  water ;  water  12  to  14  feet  higher  than  when  we 

H^injLii  before,  thus  showing  that  this  is  the  period  of  the  highest  rise.    On  the 

•"^*^  Sept.  the  steamer  reached  Lukoja,  all  the  party  safe  and  well." 

Tyro  points  deserve  our  attention. 

First,  vre  remark  the  great  difference  in  the  volume  of  the  river  as 

^S^^en  by  Barth,  and  as  found  by  Mr.  Ashcroft.     But  this  may  be  due  to  a 

^^cunparatively  smaller  rainfall  on  the  gathering  grounds  which  feed  the 

^"^"VOT.     If  the  conjecture  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  is  well  founded, 

^lioee  gathering  grounds  are  the  same  as  supply  the  Welle,  and  a  dcfi- 

^siency  in  rainfall  would  have  affected  the  Bahr  el  Homr  and  Bahr  el 

C3azal  and  the  Nile.   Now  it  is  singular  that  from  some  cause  or  other  the 

"^^ilo  between  Lado  and  Khartum  was  blocked  last  summer,  so  that  while 

our  Binu6  party  were  compelled  to  turn  back,  our  party,  who  are  accom- 

^panying  the  messengers  from  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda  to  Her  Majesty  the 

^)aeen,  had  to  cross  from  Lado  to  Fort  Kek  on  the  Bahr  el  Gazal,  instead 

of  going  by  steamer.      If  this  was  because  of  a  deficient  rainfall,  it 

^sertainly  would  confirm  the  view  I  shall  presently  mention. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  Binu6  above  the  junction  vdth 
-^he  Mayo  Kebbi  is  a  small  and  unimportant  stream,  taking  its  rise  to  the 
^K>uth-east. 

The  Mayo  Kebbi,  therefore,  seems  to  carry  to  the  Binu^  its  chief  supply 
of  vTater.  But  what  is  this  river,  the  Mayo  Kebbi  ?  If  we  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Yc^l  and  to  Barth,  we  find  that  the  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Baghirmi,  through  which  the  Shary  passes  on  its  way  north, 
is  a  rich  alluvial  tract  of  country,  like  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  And  in 
the  same  manner  the  Shary  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  canals,  water- 
coursefl,  and  streams,  all  running  in  and  out  of  the  main  stream.  There 
are  also  numerous  large  sheets  of  water  or  morasses  called  ngdljams, 
which  after  the  rains  become  vast  stretches  of  inundation.  On  the 
whole  Baghirmi  is  a  country  much  in  need  of  a  good  system  of  drainage. 
The  Mayo  Kebbi  no  doubt  acts  the  part  of  a  drain ;  it  seems  to  rise 
not  fer  from  Tuburi,  in  a  large  sheet  of  water  which  is  separated  by  a 
flat  level  of  not  more  than  20  miles  from  the  large  ngdljam  of  Demmo, 
which,  according  to  Barth,  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  western 
branch  of  the  Shary. 

Dr.  Barth  says  ho  was  persuaded  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  European 
boats  would  keep  up  a  regular  annual  intercourse  between  the  great  basin 
of  the  Chad  and  the  Atlantic.  An  almost  uninterrupted  communication 
has  been  opened  by  nature  herself,  for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kwdra  to 
the  confluence  of  the  River  Binu6  with  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  there  is  a  natural 
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passage,  na%dga"blo  inthout  further  oba  tract  ion  for  boate  of  about  fourft-^t 
in  depth,  and  tbo  Mayo  Kehhi  itself,  in  its  present  shall ow  state,  seeuiji 
to  be  na%"igalilo  for  canoes,  or  flat-bottomed  boats  like  those  of  the  nah>(^, 
which  I  havo  no  doubt  may  during  the  highest  ytate  of  the  iunndatiuti 
go  as  far  as  D4wa  in  the  Tuburi  country,  where  Dn  Vogel  was  atrnck 
by  that  large  sheet  of  water,  which  to  him  seemed  to  be  an  independent 
central  lake,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  widening  of  the  Uf^it 
part  of  the  Mayo  Kebbi.     It  is  very  probable  that  from  this  place  thcw 
may  be  some  other  shallow   watercourse  proceeding  to  join  th^  hr^c 
ng^ljam  of  Denimo,  so  that  there  would  exist  a  real  bifurcjition  betw(.'m 
the   basin   of  tbo  Niger   and    that   of  the   Chad.      But    even   if  this  , 
should  not  be  the  case,  the  breadth  of  the  water-parting  between  tlies© 
two  basins  at  the  utmost  cannot  exceetl  20  mUee,  consisting  of  an  entirely  i 
level  flat,  and  probably  of  alluvial  soil.     The  level  of  the  Chad  and  that 
of  the  Kiver  Buiu<l,  near  G^w^,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mayo  Kebbi,j 
seem  to  bo  almost  identical ;  at  leaat  according  to  all  appearancse,  tlM 
Binue,  at  the  place  mentioned,  is  not  more  than  850  or  900  feet  a>JOYfl 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  regular  second  rise  in  the  Binu^  which  overtook  the  ffenr^  Tm 
on  the  14th  of  September,  would  be  explained  by  the  draining  of  tl 
waters  through  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  caused  by  the  highest  rise  in  the  Chad 
which  occurs  in  August,  This,  taken  with  tlie  vast  volume  of  wat 
which  the  rivers  pour  down,  flooding  the  land  for  miles,  seems  to  shot 
its  connection  with  a  great  system. 

Important  results  to  the  continent  of  Africa  might  follow  an  effort 
carefully  made  to  rectify  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  Shary,  If  j 
only  a  portion  of  the  enomious  volume  of  water  which  is  now  abeorb 
and  evaporated  in  the  vast  expanse  of  Lake  Chad  were  turned  into  thd 
Binue,  through  the  Mayo  Kebbi,  not  only  would  such  steamers  as  the  Henr 
Venn  have  access  to  that  great  lake,  but  they  could  probably  ascend 
Bharj'  and  Welle  almost  up  to  the  territories  of  Mnn^a,  King  of  th« 
Monbuttu.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Council  an  examination 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Mayo  Kebbi  and  the  Shary,  and  th€ 
determination  of  the  connection  between  the  Shary  and  the  Welle  as  an^ 
enterprise  in  African  exploration  well  worthy  their  attention. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  : — 

Bn  H.  J.  Mank  said  Mr.  Hutcbinsoa  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  series  of  meteoro 
logical  ohservadons  taken  hy  Mr.  Flegel  duriog  tlie  voyaf^p.     They  consisted  of  a] 
long  Bcries  of  figures,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  examine  them  and  to  state  their 
geneml  purport.     He  found  upon  careful  examuiation  that  tltc  oli^ervations  appearedl 
to  have  been  taken  with  considerable  accuracy,  and  to  he  reliable  as  far  as  they  went,  J 
They  ooasisted  of  records  taken  four  times  a.  day :  at  G  a, if. ;  9  a.m.  ;  3  p.m.  ;  and  6  p.m. 
There  were  no  night  recorda  of  any  kind,  so  that  the  information  all  related  to  diurnal 
conditioDB.    The  observations  consisted  of  records  made  by  a  ship's  barometer^  on  ic- 
stnimeat  reading  hundredtha  of  an  inch,  and  by  an  aneroid  barometer  recording  in  mil- 
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u  metres.  It  was  not,  liowerer,  of  importance  to  say  mncli  concisraiDg  tbc  aneroid » because 
tlie  oliserrationa  taken  by  the  chip's  barometer  were  in  every  sense  tlie  most  iDteresting 
.and  reliable.     The  haroraeter  regwtered,  on  leaving  the  junction  of  the  Niger  with 
the  Binul  on  July  9th,  29*69,  and  on  the  4th  September,  at  the  highest  ix>int  of  the 
rmr  reached,  it  registered  29*05,  giving  a  difference  of  reading  for  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  joints  of  the  voyage  0*64,  or  a  little  more  than  six-tentli«  of  an  inch* 
II  the  atmoepberic  preastire  had  been  the  same  at  the  junction  of  the  river  and  at  the 
^Eil^eat  point  on  the  two  days  of  the  observation,  this  would  have  given  an  ascent  of 
600  feet,  bat  he  need  not  say  that  all  observations  of  tbis  kind  by  a  nmning  baro- 
imster  intended  to  give  heights  must  be  taken  as  very  coarse  approximations  to  the 
troth,  because  in  the  first  place  even  the  daily  variations  of  a  barometer  at  any 
<tao  apot,  from  the  vicissitudes  of  pressure,  amounted  to  one  inch  of  the  mercurial 
coituzin,  which  corresponded  to  a  variation  of  elevation  of  1000  feet;   therefore, 
an  J  diTersity  taking  place  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  in  the  barometer  would  involve 
aa  error  in  excess  of  the  actual  t4ovation  given  by  the  readings.    In  this  state  of 
^Eui^tters  there  was  only  one  thing  that  could  be  done  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
ii^dicationa  which  the  observations  gave  seemed  to  be  of  any  value.     It  was  possible 
Cop  take  the  whole  series  of  the  observations  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  the 
to  the  highest  j>oint,  to  collate  them  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day,  and  to 
whether  they  rose  or  foil  continuously  with  the  progress  of  the  observer.    If  they 
«3-id  tiiat,  and  there  was  not  much  variation  from  steady  progreas,  it  admitted  of  the 
^3^1r  inference  that  there  was  some  approach  towards  steadiness  of  atmosphere  during 
^^^e  time  the  observations  were  made.     He  had  gone  through  the  observations  upon 
^m^is  ground,  and  found  very  fair  evidence  of  a  tolerably  steady  atmosphere  dm*u 
'S.liat    time.     On  July  9th   the   barometer  read  29*69,      That   was    the  hig 
!K'^eadtng  at  the  place  of  the  confluence  of  the   two  rivers.     On  July   14th 
^«n»ding   was  29*51;  July  18th,  29*42;  July  28th,  29^32;  and  on  August  15^, 
129  *  22 ;  so  that  there  was  a  continuous  descent  of  the  barometer  during  the  whole 
p^me.     And  upon  checking  this  with  a  series  of  days,  taking  ten  days  and  twenty 
dmya  at  intervals,  be  found  that  there  was  no  instance  in  which  the  barometer 
I'ectirred  to  the  first  reading  of  the  scries  in  consequence  of  atmospheric  vicissitude. 
Therefore,  from    those    two   facts  there  was  fair  justification  for  the  belief  that 
the  error  did  not  amount  to  more  than    two-tenths   of  an   inch*      That  was 
confirmed  in  another  series  of  figures  which    he  had   gone  through  very  care- 
fully.     There  were   four  occasions  when    the  vessel   was  at  anchor  continually 
for  three  days.     He  had  examined   the  readings  of  each   of  those  periods  and 
found  the  variation   for  the  threti   days  did  not  amount  to  two-tenths  of   an 
inch  upon  any  occasion.      That  certainly   confirmed  the  other  observations,      A 
third   point  which  might  be  relied  upon  to  a  a^rtain  extent  was,  that  after  the 
period  of  eighty  days  during  which  the  voyage  lasted,  and  when  the  vessel  re- 
turned to  the  confluence  from  which   it  had  started,  the  barometer  read  within 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  of  the  reading  it  had  previously  given  at  starting.    Taking 
aH  these  results,  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  error  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  an  elevation  of  200  feet  at  the  outside.     Assuming  that  the  temperature 
was  79^,  which  would  be  about  the  average  temperature,  the  result  would  be  an  indi- 
cation of  624  feet  for  the  ascent  which  the  vessel  had  made.    The  highest  reiuling 
during  the  entire  series  of  eighty  days  was  29  *  60,  and  the  lowest  29  *  05 ;  consequently 
the  extreme  range  of  the  barometer  was  06 '4  of  an  inch.     The  result  of  this  as  a 
whole  would  be  that  the  fall  of  the  river  from  the  iiighest  point  reached  to  the  con- 
flaenoe  wonld  have  amounted  upon  the  average  to  15  inches  per  mile.    That  was  the 
rate  of  the  fall,  assuming  that  this  elevation  of  the  barometer  might  be  taken  as  an 
ftppraximately  correct  evidence  of  the  difference  of  heights.     The  variation  of 
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temperature  recorded  during  tbe  voyage,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  poeitloa 
which  it  was   taken — that  is  to  say,   a   long  range  extending  between   7P  anU 
10°  of  north  lat, — was  comparatively  small.     The  highest  reading  taken  wm  91* 
Fabn,  and  the  lowest  74%  giving  an  extreme  range  of  16^  for  the  eighty  day«. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  all  diurnal  tempemtures ;  no  reading 
was  taken  for  the  night,  which  was  somewhat  to  he  regretted,  because  the  mer« 
use  of  the  self-recording  minimum  thermometer  would  at  onoe  have  given  tbat- 
Tbe  daily  range,  taken  at  an  average,  amounted  to  only  S°  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  for  each  day — very  much  what  might  be  expected  on  an  equincctiat 
river  where  the  causes  of  variation  were  probably  very  slight.     On  one  day  only  i 
temperature  rose  to  91°,  on  four  days  to  90^,  on  fifteen  to  86**,  on  eighteen  to  8^%  i 
on  seven  to  8(F,     It  sank  below  80"=*  on  fifty-four  days,  but  only  reached  7o«*  on  nin^ 
days.     The  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry-bulb  thermoraetera  were  taken  with  some 
constancy  throughout  the  period,  and  on  examioing  tbe^c  it  appeared  there  were  fire 
occasions  on  which  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  amounted  to  between 
6"  and  9°  of  temperature,  corresponding  to  a  difference  of  moisture  of  only  two  or  three 
grains  of  water  to  a  cubic  foot.     Tbe  difterence  in  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  was  gene- 
rally only  between  2**  and  4*^,  which  would  give  a  mean  of  85®  to  95°  of  humidity. 
The  records  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulb  observations  were  very 
puzzling,   because   during   the   last  month  and   a  half  the   readings   were  taken 
when  the  wet  bulb  wan  dry  instead  of  being  wet.     The  cotton  of  the  instnunent 
had  become  choked  with  impurities  which  prevented  tlie  capillary  attraction  of 
water,  and  fresh  cotton  should  have  been  put  on  before  the  observations  were  taken. 
The  result  was,  all  observations  that  were  close  could  not  be  dcjiended  on,  and  obser- 
vations which  seemed  to  indicate  a  very  great  moiature  would  not  be  worth  anythii 
on  account  of  this  error.    During  the  whole  period  rain  was  recorded  aa  harin 
occurred  on  twenty-eight  days,  and  lightning  occurred  on  twenty-one  daya^  wh 
w*as  very  much  what  might  be  expected  under  tbe  circumBtances. 

Mr.  R,  N.  CusT  remarked  that  for  the  steamer,  which  had  done  all  this  ^od  workj 
they  were  indebted  very  much  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  gentleman  who  had  read  the 
pa[)eT.  Every  vessel  had  what  was  called  a  ship's  husband,  and  the  Henry  Venn  had  had 
a  most  attached  and  attentive  huaband.  He  hod  supplied  her  with  everything,  sent  her 
out,  and  watched  over  her  with  the  greatest  care.  No  gentleman  knew  more  of  the 
country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Kiger  than  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  had  alluded  to 
Bishop  Crowther,  whom  many  present  might  remember  giving  them,  m  that  hall»  m 
report  on  his  last  journey.  For  nearly  forty  years  the  good  negro  bishop  had  been  con* 
nccted  witli  this  work  ;  he  had  taken  part  in  many  previous  explorations,  and  would 
have  gone  on  this  occasion  in  the  Henry  Yairt,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  serioua 
illness  in  his  family.  It  might  be  indeed  said  with  truth  with  regard  to  the  Bishop— 
**  Hie  Niger  est.''  He  hojied  that  the  Society  would  be  induced^  on  the  next  occa- 
sion of  a  steamer  going  up  the  Binu^,  to  send  some  scientific  gentleman  with  Bishop 
Crowther,  The  eastern  side  of  Africa  had  rather  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  salts  of 
the  west,  which  for  the  last  ten  years  had  ceased  to  be  as  attractive,  and  he  hoped 
that  now  injustice  they  would  do  something  for  it.  The  exploration  of  the  Binuo 
was  really  a  desideratum,  and  they  ought  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end.  He  thought  that 
they  might  employ  native  explorers  for  the  pur|M)se.  The  system  had  succeeded  very 
well  in  India,  and  intelligent  Africans  fur  the  purjiose  could  bo  got  through  Bishop 
Oowthcr.  If  Africa  was  to  be  opened  up,  it  must  be  by  negro  explorers,  trained  to 
a  sufiicifut  knowkdge  of  what  was  wanted,  and  sent  into  the  interior,  to  find  their  way 
by  Lake  Chad  and  up  the  tt>hary. 

Mr,  TiiELAWinr  SAimnERS  said  he  did  not  think  a  greater  reproach  could  be  cast 
upon  tho  enterpriee  of  the  present  day  than  that  which  bad  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
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^y^m  fjut  speal^er,  when  he  stated  that  the  ootintry  which  was  opened  up  by  Dcohani, 
Ijy  Clapperton,  by  LairU,  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  more  Englishmen  wha 
AOOOKsiF*'^^^  them,  must  be  abandoned  now,  if  ita  exploration  waa  to  be  pm^iied  any 
farftlMri  to  Bialiop  Crowther  and  the  blacks.  The  paper  which  had  been  read  ought 
to  mxi^ikd  us  proud  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socictjf  which  was  doing  so  much  in 
Africa,  when  the  enterprise  of  our  merchafitH  sectmed  to  have  failed  us  altogether. 
Ho  lioped  that  the  in  formation  regarding  the  demand  for  clothing,  given  by 
Ml-.  Hatcbinaon,  would  be  repeated  in  Manchester,  and  wherever  there  were 
eCL^flvprising  young  men  aeairoua  of  ^making  a  name  in  the  worlds  and  that  thofe 
jofi:a&g  men  would  not  leave  to  the  African  negro,  however  hi^ly  developed  he 
mi^lit  be,  the  work  that  our  forefathers  uped  to  do  themselves. 

^Tbe  Chairman  (Sir  Rutherford  Alcock)  said   they  had  listened   to  a  great 
«ie3a.1  dial  evening  of  exceeding  interest  and  of  some  importance,  both  in  a  civil- 
tsii:i^g  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.     lie  did  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Sak.^modflrs  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to  invoke  the 
M«^  of  those  who,  with  less  scientific  attainments  than  themselves^,  and  certainly 
not  Willi  more  courage  or  more  wiliingnejs   to  devote  themselves   to  any  grojit 
o\>jfet,  yet  had  been  given,  by  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  their  acclimatisa' 
t-ion,  a  power  to  resist  climate  which  certainly  was   not  possesse<l  by  Europeans. 
'Vhe  number  of  deaths  that  had  occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
devoted  Europeans  who  had  been  penetrating  both  as  missionaries  and  as  scien- 
tific gaographers  into  the  interior  of  Africa,   would  lead  them  to  welcome  with 
coidialitj  any  assistance  that   they  could  obtain  from   the   native  race.     With 
referenoe  to  Bishop  Crowther,  he  had  seldom  been  in  contact  with  a  man  more 
intelligent,  earnest,  or  apparently  more  devoted  to  the  work  to  wljicb  Lis  life  was 
dadicated,  and  any  acknowledgment  which  the  Geographical  Society  could  make 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  his  labours,  and  of  tlie  spirit  in  which  they  had 
been  performed,  would  not  be  wanting.     Indeed,  that  very  day  the  Council  had  had 
it  in  consideration  whether  they  might  not  be  enabled  to  mark  in  some  tangible 
manner  their  appreciation  of  his  services.     He  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
profit  by  the  services  of  such  men.     In  India,  where  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  and 
Central  Asdan  races  made  a  more  efTuctive  barrier  tu  exploration  tlian  mountains  or 
rivers,  they  had  gained  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  intellij^ent  natives,  and  why  should 
not  they  alBo  gain  by  the  help  of  Africans  who  could  defy  a  climate  Uj  which 
Enropenna  succombed?     European  lives  were  valnable,  and,  like  the  sohliers  that 
tbey  sent  to  eastern  climates,  who  often  fell  victims,  they  were  very  costly  iustru* 
naenta.    The  native  African  wuuld  certainly  be  much  less  costly,  and,  being  native 
produce,  was  always  on  the  spot.    Mr.  Hutchinson^s  paper  had  shown  them  what 
perfect  facility  of  access  there  was  to  The  great  region  watered  by  the  Niger,  the 
inhftbitants  of  which  are  perfectly  ready  to  receive  their  Manchester  goods,  always 
provided  they  are  manufactured  honestly  of  cotton,  and  not  of  adulterating  ingre- 
dients, which  would  neither  wash  nor  wear.     Mr.  Hutchin^n  had  done  good  service 
in  directing  their  attention  to  this  new  field. 


V,— May,  1880.] 
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Proffvess  of  (lie  Soddy^  East  African  Expediiion  :  Journey  aiong  i 
We^terifh  Side  of  Lake  Tanganyika.    By  J.  Thomson, 

ITjui,  12IA  January^  1880. 
Havikg  formed  the  project  of  visiting  tbo  Lulcuga  Creek,  in  our  laiidE>. 
journey  from  tlio  south  end  of  Tangaiijaka,  my  first  care  was  to  fiaf^i 
a  suitable  place  near  the  lake  wlierc  I  might  leave  encamped  the  majoritj^;^ 

of  the  porters,  whilst  I  pushed  on^  with  a  few  only,  as  rapidly  ue  ciixram 

stances  would  permit,  to  see  the  Lnkuga  and  get  back  before  the  heavy^^ 
rains  set  in.     A  locality  oalled  Liendw6,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lofu, 
spoken  of  as  a  good  camping  plaee,  and  I  tlierefore  resolved  to  visit  it* 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I  found  myself  once  more  on  the 
march,  leaving  on  the  10th  of  Novemlier  tho  unhealthy  little  oven  of' 
I*ambete  behind  me. 

Ascending  the  precipitouB  face  of  the  bills  which  here  border  the  lake, 
with  the  vertical  wall  above  and  the  talus  sloping  below — the  character* 
istic  feature  of  the  qiiartzite  hills  of  Ulungu — wo  passed  along  a  barren 
slightly  undulating  country,  poorly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  scmbby 
forest,  reaching  the  Lofii  in  throe  stages. 

Liendw6  proved  to  lio  an  enclosed  valley  where  the  Lofu  forms  a  ' 
eight  miles  long  and  about  three  at  its   broadest,   tapering   towa 
the  west.     Around  this  lake  there  are  a  large  number  of  native  village^ 
and  Arab  settlements.     We  were  received  very  hospitably  by  the  Aral 
and  finding  food  very  cheap,  and  a  large  supply  to  draw  upon»  I  at  ono 
determined  to  establish  the  camp  there,  and  accordingly  set  my  men  1 
work,  which  they  did  with  a  will,  putting  np  for  the  lodgment  of  i 
bales  one  of  the  largest  houses  to  bo  seen  in  the  Burrounding  country. 

Having  made  every  arrangement  that  could  bo  thought  of,  I  left" 
Ljendwt5  on  the  IGth  of  Noveml>er  with  thirty-seven  men,  taking  ihc 
portable  boat  Agne^  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  unfordabl©  streams, 
an  act  I  afterwards  bad  reason  to  regret.     The  following  day  wb  crossed 
tho  Lofu  and  entered  Itawa,  leaving  Ulungu  behind  us. 

From  this  point  commenced  a  series  of  marches  which,  for  difficulty 
and  length,  had  not  been  equalled  by  any  other  part  of  our  route  frot 
Dar-es-Salaam,  and  we  had  now  seen  more  than  our  share  of  motmtaii 
work. 

Five  marches  brought  us  to  Pamlilo,  the  capital  of  Itawa  (AkalTinga 
of  Cameron).  We  were  received  in  a  much  more  inhospitable  manner 
than  Cameron  had  been,  and  I  had  here  the  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
little  adventure,  the  first  during  the  entire  journey  so  far.  Being  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  tho  men  when  I  reached  tho  town,  I  passed 
unobserved  inside  to  seek  shelter  from  the  rain  which  was  coming  on. 
No  sooner  was  my  arrival  known,  and  a  caravan  announced  as  approach- 
ing, than  the  greatest  excitement  appeared  among  the  male  population. 
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Y1.0  ruBhed  towards  the  gate  to  see,  as  I  thought,  the  caravan  coining 
^  After  waiting  some  time  and  no  caravan  appearing,  I  went  back 
to  'tbo  gate,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  it  barricaded  and  all  the  men 
gji^ed,  guarding  the  place  and  looking  very  fierce,  while  my  men  were 
,t^-gL<Ling  outside  in  the  rain.  Thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
1 10^'^^^  &^  them,  and  after  some  trouble  got  outside.  I  then  sent 
jQ^BfieiigerB  to  the  chief,  inquiring  the  meaning  of  such  a  strange  re- 
06-p'fcion,  and  after  much  running  backward  and  forward  got  matters 
^tlshctoTTlj  arranged. 

It  Boems  that  some  time  ago  a  notorious  Arab,  named  Kanenda,  had 
ini^arodaoed  himself  in  a  friendly  way  into  the  town,  and  then  taken  pos- 
Boasicm  of  it,  working  his  will.  Since  then  no  caravan  has  been  allowed 
Up  enter  without  first  sending  due  notice,  which  we  had  not  done.  We 
gave  the  chief  a  very  large  present  in  consideration  of  his  position, 
Inat't  were  very  ill  received,  and  with  diflBculty  obtained  a  guide  for  the 
ooxitiniiation  of  our  journey. 

From  Fkmlilo,  the  Lonangwa  is  reached  in  three  marches.     The  river 
ftt    thiB  time  was  a  comparatively  small  stream,  flowing  along  a  deep 
nuunahy  valley  through  which  we  forced  our  way  with  difficulty.    Another 
day*B  march  brought  us  to  the  boundary  of  Itawa,  which  is  formed  by 
the  Tjonangwa ;  the  river  having  its  source  near  the  lake  shores,  and  after 
flowing  west  about  10  miles,  turning  south,  south-east,  and  east,  thus 
farming  a  great  bend.     The  country  of  Itawa  along  our  line  of  route 
forms  a  very  hilly  plateau,  rising  in  altitude  from  600  feet  near  the 
Lofii  to  2000  or  more  at  the  Lonangwa.     With  the  exception  of  the  last- 
named  stream,  almost  every  watercourse  is  dried  up  during  the  dry 
season,  and  it  is  only  at  wide  distances  and  near  the  lake  that  small 
rivulets  ooour. 

It  is  impoesible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  physical  difficulties  of 
our  route.  There  was  not  a  mile  of  level  ground,  but  hills  followed  hills, 
ail  of  the  most  precipitous  nature,  varied  only  here  and  there  by  some 
lower  ridge.  Seldom  was  camp  reached  till  long  after  midday,  though 
wo  started  with  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  twice  I  had  the  hammer  out 
to  destroy  our  boat,  which  was  proving  frightful  and  dangerous  work 
for  the  men;  but  each  time  the  men  themselves  dissuaded  me  from 
my  intention.  The  hills  are  clothed  with  trees  of  a  much  more 
luxuriant  growth  than  anything  we  had  met  with  in  the  sandy 
uplands  of  Ulungu.  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  streams  in  the 
dry  season  there  are  no  villages. 

There  is  a  very  small  population,  the  only  inhabited  places  being 
the  embouchures  of  small  streams,  where  there  is  generally  a  tract  of 
rich  alluvial  ground.  The  people,  comparatively  speaking,  are  good- 
looking,  not  very  dark  in  colour,  with  good  features,  though  many 
incline  to  thick,  everted  lips.  They  are  very  inhospitable,  and  where 
they  have  come  in  contact  with  Wangwana  they  are  extremely  rude. 

X  2 
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In  some  places  game  is  plentiM ;  iDut  the  elephant,  aa  in  almost  if  no 
all  the  countries  round  Tanganyika,  is  nearl}^  killed  out- 

Tliero  is  no  caravan  route  through  Itawa,  though  at  a  placo  Cftlle 
Sumbi,  10  miles  north  of  Liendw6,  there  is  a  Mrima  Bettlemcn^^g 
The  country  pre&ente  too  many  difficulties  to  allow  any  ordinar— ^ 
caravan  to  pass*  Cassava  is  the  principal  fooil  of  the  inliabitant^u^ 
though  fiweet  potatoes,  matama,  Indian  com,  and  other  Afrini^  ^ 
products  are  grown  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  snit^fc" 
ability  of  the  ground.  ^m 

The  country  of  Mamngu,  which  we  next  traversed,  presents  evei^l 
more  difficulties^  both  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  inhahi- ji 
tants,  than  even  Itawa.     The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  7000  feet,  ^ 
with    smooth^    rounded   outlines,    except    where    they    face    the    lake — 
Large    Btreams    are   numerous,   and   must   make   the   country  almoet=:5 
impassable  during  the  rains.     The  climate  on  the  mountains  is  Tery 
damp  and  rainy,  and  as  there  is  no  wood  to  be  got  the  people  lead  & 
very  miserable  existence*     There  is  no  head-chief  in  Marungu.     It  is 
divided  into  three  chieftainiships,  quite  independent  of  each  other  and 
occasionally  indulging  in  a  little  war.     To  the  south  is  IMasensa  with  a 
chief  named  Kapampa ;  further  north  is  Songwe,  with  a  chief  of  thifi^d 
same  name  ;  the  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  a  chief  called  Mandi^^ 
whose  distiict  is  Movu.     Marungu  also   includes   Kabuire,   which  at 
present  is  in  the  hands  of  Wanyamwesi,  who  have  closed   the  Arab 
caravan  route  from  Mpala  to  Katanga,  and  stopj^ed  the  traffic  along 
that  line  entirely.     This  state  of  matters  has  lasted  for  nearly  three 
years.  ^h 

The  people  are  most  excitable  and  suspicious,  and  being  quite  lUi^l 
accustomed  to  caravaus  (at  least  on  the  mountains)  they  turned  out  in 
great  force  whenever  w©  made  our  appearance,  ordering  xis  to  go  bock, 
and  using  the  most  threatening  gestures*  Several  times  nothing  oonld 
have  prevented  fightiug  but  my  presence  in  the  iront,  which  somewhat 
awed  and  surpnsed  them,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  whito  man. 
With  these  excited  crowds  we  had  frequently  to  argue  for  hours  before 
we  were  allowed  to  go  on  or  enter  their  villages ;  but  in  almost  all  i 
we  succeeded  in  making  friends,  when  they  proved  to  be  very  hospit* 
able.  They  are  extremely  dark-coloured,  especially  those  living  on  the 
mountains,  who  are  also  much  afBicted  w^ith  s^vellings  in  the  throat,  i 
disease  not  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  They  dress  in  goat-akii) 
and  bark-cloth,  the  latter  being  more  generally  restricted  to  the  loij 
grounds,  where  excellout  cloth  is  made. 

The  whole  country  is  dotted  with  villages,  the  smooth,  rounde 
valleys  producing  food  sufficient  to  support  a  large  population 
Maningu  is  separated  from  Mpala  by  the  Lofuko. 

This  chieftainship  seems  to  belong  to  no  particular  country,  thongl 
the  pec>ple  appear  to  have  more  affinity  to  the  Waguba  than  to  the 
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^f^^mamtigQ.  Thej  ialiabit  a  narrow  strip  of  ricli  alluvial  groond 
Mlcfug  ^^  1*^^6  shore.  If  ever  there  has  been  a  country  called  Utembwe, 
i^  o^n^  hardly  be  said  to  exist  now.  There  is  a  chief  called  Fiingo,  who 
ruX'CB  over  a  village  called  Tombwe  on  the  point  which  bears  that  name. 
THere  have  been  a  few  villages  at  one  time  ;  bnt  a  notoriouB  chief  called 
KI^Mit)e^^bele  has  depopulated  the  country  for  miles  around  his  village, 
F'i"oro  Tembwe  northward  the  mountains  decrease  %^ery  much  in  altitude, 
asxd  along  all  the  streams  there  are  broad,  rich  alluvial  tracts,  which 
STipport  a  large  population.  The  people  are  Wagnha,  and  being 
accnuetomed  to  small  Wangwana  caravans  occasionally  passing,  and  not 
troTililed  by  wars,  they  arc  friendly  and  hospitable.  The  country, 
lic*^^«'ever,  poBsesses  few  features  worth  noticing, 

IBarly  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  from  the  top  of  a  high  ridge, 

X  luid  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Luknga,  as  a  noble  river  flowing  with 

Tiwpid  movement  and  whirling  eddy  away  to  the  far  west,  unchecked 

\>Y  sand-bars  or  papjTUs,  and  requiring  no  experiments  with  straws 

or  other  objects  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  current.     Crossing  the 

river,  and  camping  my  men  at  a  village  called  Manda,  I  took  a  canoe 

and  proceeded  to  examine  the  barrier  laid  down   in  Stanley *s  map* 

Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current  we  had  to  keep  close  to  the  side. 

At  one  or  two  places  where  the  river  narrowed  the  canoe-men  almost 

lost  command  of  the  canoe,  and  it  was  only  by  doubling  their  fee  that  1 

could  perBuade  them  to  go  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  barrier  oncL' 

existed. 

At  this  place  the  river  naiTOws  to  about  half  its  breadth,  and  rushet^ 
through  with  all  the  force  and  noise  of  a  mountain  torrent,  utterly 
impaMable  for  canoe  or  boat  of  any  description. 

The  barrier  of  mud  and  papyrus  w^as  swept  away  either  two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  waters  of  the  lake  having  been  rising  till  that 
time ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  fall  of  seven  feet,  according  to  the 
observatigas  of  l^ir.  Hore  at  Ujiji,  who  was  also  the  first  to  see  the 
Lukuga  as  an  indisputable  river.  The  following  day  (the  26th)  I 
arrived  at  Kasenge,  whore  I  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  station.  A  few  days 
later  I  arrived  at  Ujiji,  where  I  received  a  similar  reception. 

In  a  few  hours  I  start  on  my  return  journey.  I  propose  to  pass 
down  the  Luknga  for  three  or  four  days,  then  strike  straight  for 
Xiiendwe.  I  shall  then  march,  if  circumstances  permit,  by  way  of 
Mareiua  and  Lake  Hik^va  through  XJhche  till  the  Uranga  is  reached, 
following  it  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ruaha ;  after  which  I 
intend  to  follow  a  caravan  route  to  Kilwa,  and  expect  to  reach  the 
coast  in  less  than  £ve  monthB, 
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Professor  NordenBkiold. — In  .our  last  issue  we  recorded  tliat 
arrangements  made  for  reoeiving  Frofessor  Norden&kiold  in  a  man 
that  would  sliow  how  Mgkly  his  laboui-s  are  appreciated  in  tkls  oount 
were  upset  by  a  long  continuance  of  easterly  winds.  While  the  FH 
Queen^  with  a  deputation  from  the  Society  on  board,  was  lying  at  Spi 
head  ready  to  meet  the  Vega  at  a  moment*s  notice,  the  latter 
Wii8  laboriouiily  beating  up  to  Falmouth,  where  she  at  last  arrived  Ufc— < 
in  the  evening  on  the  25th  of  March,  i.  e.  the  day  after  our  propose^^^ 
banquet.  A  reception  either  at  a  dinner  or  a  meeting  of  the  Societ 
w^as  then  out  of  the  question,  for  the  Easter  holidays  had  oommenoed,  and 
the  impending  general  election  had  also  increased  the  difficulties  of  bucI 
ar/angements.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  explorers  should 
entertained  privately,  and  invited  to  visit  us  again  at  a  more  favourable  ^s 
time.  Professor  Nordenskiold  and  Lie^j tenant  Palander  (commander  or'^l 
the  Y&ga^  reiicbed  Paddingtou  towards  midnight  on  Good  Friday,  and  3 
were  entertained  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Markham.  On  Sunday,  the  • 
28th,  a  luncheon  given  in  their  honour  at  the  Continental  Hotel  by  IlL  0.  h 
Eichter,  Consul-General  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  followed  by  a  ^ 
dinner  and  reception  given  by  Sir  Allen  Young»  the  company  including 
the  Swedish  minister  and  some  of  our  most  distinguished  Arctic  ex- 
plorers. Our  President,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  invited  them  to  dine  ^ 
and  sleep  at  Stratton,  his  country-seat  in  Hampshire,  on  Monday,, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Mayor  of  Win- 
chester presented  an  address  to  Professor  Nordenskidld,  congratulating  1 
him  on  the  success  of  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  geographical  science,. 
On  Tuesday  morning  a  flying  visit  was  paid  to  Winchester,  tb^| 
Professor  being  much  interested  in  the  cathedral,  which  hajs  several 
features  in  common  with  that  of  Trondhjem,  Returning  to  London 
after  a  luncheon  given  by  Lord  Baring,  M.P.,  ho  proceeded  to 
Coombe  Bank,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  President  of  thai 
Royal  Society,  where  he  spent  the  evening.  On  Wednesday,  again] 
i^eturning  to  town,  the  explorers  were  entertained  hy  Mr.  Markham  , 
at  luncheon,  and  hy  Count  Piper,  the  Swedish  minis ter,  at  dinner, ' 
Later  in  the  evening  a  brilliant  f&e  was  given  in  their  hononr  at  the 
FreemaBons'  Tavern  by  the  Scandinavian  Club.  They  left  England  fori 
Paris  on  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  ApriL  The  cordiality  with  which 
the  famous  Swedish  explorers  were  greeted  hj  some  of  the  chief  represen- 
tatives of  British  science  and  enterprise  may  be  taken  as  an  expresatOQ  j 
of  the  national  feeling  with  regard  to  their  great  achievement, — Thei 
Council  of  the  Society  are  debarred,  by  rules  aud  precedent,  from  dis- 
tinguishing the  leader  by  the  award  of  a  Royal  Medal,  he  being  already 
a  medallist  of  the  Society,  having  received  this  distinction  in  1869,  in 
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^gon^BideTation  of  the  important  scientific  results  of  his  exploration  of 
Qnitzbergen  in  1868  and  previous  years.     It  has  been  decided,  however, 
^^t  a  preamble  shall  appear  to  the  usual  announcement  of  the  award 
of  the  Royal  Medals  for  the  year,  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  com- 
pletion of  the  North-East  Passage,  under  the  initiation  and  direction  of 
Btofeflsor  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,  is  the  greatest  geographical  achievement  of 
ike  year;  and  the  name  of  this  distinguished  explorer  would  undoubtedly 
hm^e  been  proposed  for  the  award  of  one  of  the  Eoyal  Medals  for  1880 
Imd  he  not  already,  in  1869,  received  a  medal  for  the  leading  part  he 
took    in  the  Swedish  Expeditions  of  1868  and  previous  years. — In 
aeksowledgment  of  the  services  to  geography  rendered  by  Professor 
JITordenBlddld  by  his  recent  successful  voyage  and  his'  many  previous 
explorations  in  the  Arctic  Eegions,  it  is  unanimously  resolved  that  he 
reoex^e  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and  be  elected  an  Honorary  Oorre- 
rpozxcLing  Member." 

.ilLwaid  of  the  Boyal  Medals  of  the  Year. — The  Eoyal  Medals  or  Pro- 
dixuDiB  entrusted  to  the  Society  by  the  Crown  ''  for  the  encouragement 
bSi)d.     promotion  of  geographical  science  and  discovery"  have  this  year 
jeeoA.  awarded  as  follows: — the  Founder's  (King  William  lY.)  Medal 
fco  3Laieat.  A.  Louis  Palander,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by 
hina.  to  geography  as  commander  of  the  Vega  in  the  late  Swedish  Arctic 
^Ebcpedition,  during  which  he  safely  navigated  the  ship  along  the  unsur- 
'veyed  shore  of  the  Asiatic  continent  for  nearly  3000  miles ;  the  Patron's, 
or  Tictoria  Medal,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Gu.es,  for  leading  four  great  expedi- 
tions through  the  interior  of  Western  Australia  in  the  years  1872-6, 
dming  which  6000  miles  of  route  were  surveyed,  and  20,000  square  miles 
of  new  oountry  discovered. 

PuUie  Sehoolfl  Prize  Medals.— The  medals  for  geographical  pro- 
fidenoy  annually  offered  by  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  to  the 
leading  public  schools  have  this  year  been  awarded  as  follows: — 
Physical  Gbogbaphy,  Gold  Medal,  to  David  Bowie  (Dulwich  College) ; 
Silver  Medal,*  to  Albert  Lewis  Humphries  (Liverpool  College) : 
HionourMy  Mentioned,  G.  I.  Schorstein  (City  of  London  School),  S. 
Edkins  (City  of  London  School),  P.  J.  Hartog  (University  College 
School),  H.  McMaster  (Liverpool  College),  B.  G.  Eeid  (Dulwich 
College). — Political  Geograi*hy,  Gold  Medal,  Frederick  James  Naylor 
{Dulwich  College);  Silver  Medal,  Theodore  Brooks  (London  In- 
ternational College):  Honourably  Mentioned,  C.  T.  Kuaus  (Dulwich 
College),  C.  E.  Mallet  (Harrow  School),  W.  H.  D.  Boyle  (Eton 
College),  A.  D.  Rigby  (Liverpool  College),  M.  G.  Grant  (Liverpool 
College),  C.  J.  Casher  (Brighton  College).  The  special  subject  this 
year  was  Western  Africa,  between  the  Sahara,  the  territory  of  Egypt, 

^  This  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Examiner  to  Frank  Taylor  Sharpe  (Liverpool 
College^;  but  as  he  has  already  once  (in  1879)  gained  the  silver  medal  in  the  same 
jnJtyject  he  is  disqualified  from  receiving  it  a  second  time. 
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and  tilt!  6tli  parallel  of  south  latitude. — The  ©xamiDors  wi?Te»  for 
Physical  Geography*  Commander  V.  L.  Cameron,  b.k,  ;  for  Political 
Geography,  Admiral  Sir  Erasmiis  Ommanney,  C.B.,  FJi.s.  Th©  oraml- 
nations  were  held  on  the  15th  of  March* 

Colonel  Frejevalsky.^ — Various  nimonra  have  been  circulating  of  late 
to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Prejeyakky  had  met  with  some  diflaater  in 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Tibet,  and  that  he  and  his  companionfi  had 
either  perished  or  returned  to  Si-ning,  after  having  lost  their  way  in 
the  desolate  mountainous  region  south  of  Sha-chaii.  The  news  appeara 
to  rest  solely  on  the  statement  of  one  of  the  Coloncrs  Mongol  ^idea,  who 
returned  to  Sh^-chau  with  an  obviously  concocted  story*  of  his  having 
been  forcibly  abandoned  by  the  Russian  travellers,  the  truth  being  in 
all  probability  that  he  himself  had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
encountering  hardships  and  difficulties  in  the  desolate  and  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  north-east  of  Tibet,  and,  deserting  the  party,  bad  retraced 
his  footsteps  to  Sha-chau,  It  is  of  course  not  impossible,  aftor  this*  that 
tho  Kussians,  deprived  of  a  guide,  should  have  missed  their  way.  But 
more  recent  intelligence  by  way  of  India  respecting  a  party  of  European 
travellers  in  Tibet  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  reports  of  disafiter  are  un- 
true. We  learn,  in  short,  that  the  Kipalese  representative  at  Uiaaaa  has 
reported  to  the  Indian  Government  that  thirtet^n  European  gentlemen 
had  arrived  at  Nak-chu-ka,  a  place  about  twelve  marches  to  the  north  of 
Lhassa,  where  one  of  them  had  died,  the  remaining  twelve  proceeding  tu 
a  place  called  **  Litiian'*  on  the  Tibetan  borders*  On  receipt  of  the  news 
(the  report  goes  on  to  say)  the  Chinese  envoj-a  at  Lhassa  had  advised 
tlie  authorities  to  allow  them  to  advance  to  Lhassa,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  This  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  party  and 
persuade  them  to  turn  hack.  It  is  possible  that  these  proceedings 
refer  to  Count  Szechenyi's  party  and  not  to  the  Kussian  Expedition, 
In  St.  Petersburg  no  inquietude  is  felt  regarding  Prejevalsky's  aafe1^> 
nor  is  any  direct  news  expected  from  him  before  May. 

Routes  from  Dzungaria  into  Tibet. — M.  Jamotel,  a  student  inter- 
preter attached  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Peking,  has  communicated  to 
the  French  Geographical  Society  a  note  on  fom*  routes  from  Dzungaria 
or  the  Tarim  basin  to  Tibet,  a  brief  description  of  which  he  has  dia- 
eovered  in  ^  some  Chinese  records.  These  four  routes  are  as  follows, 
Tho  first  starts  from  Yarkand,  turns  the  Ts*nng-ling  (Kizyl-Yart 
or  Western  Pamir)  Mountains,  traverses  Karin  (Nari-EJiorsum  ?)» 
and  entei-s  Tibet.  This  route,  M,  Jametel  observes,  has  been  long 
known  to  Euro]>oans,  and  Stanislaus  Julien  refers  to  it.*  The  Chinese 
make  out  that  it  is  very  difficult,  and  that  travellers  by  it  are  exposed 
to  dangerous  fevers.  The  second  route  leada  from  Shayar,  a  Hahomedan 
town  in  Chinese  Turkistan,  situated  south  of  Kuchar,  and  traverses 
*  *  Journal  ABintiq^tto  '  for  Augmt,  184G,  pp,  22S,  H  seq. 
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immense  marshes  which  make  it  impracticahle.     This  is  probably  the 

i^ute  Uid  floT^Ti  by  Captain  Chapman  from  native  information,  and 

giv*?Q  in  detail  in  the  '  Euport  of  the  Yarknnd  Misgion*;   it  follows 

tiie  course  of  the  Khotan  darya,  and  is  also  laid  down,  but  with  lees 

t]ettd\,  by  Klaproth  on  his  map.     The  ^ird  road  leads  from  Uninitsi, 

chjso  by   the  eastern   (western  ?)  shores  of  Lob-Nor ;    it   is  however 

bk>ckod  completely  by  th«  Mongols.      This  wonld  appear  to  be  the 

iisiiai   route  to  Lob-Nor,    following  the  course  of  the   Tarim,     We 

itnow^  from  Prejevalsky  that  tliere  i&  a  road  ranning  in  continuation 

of  il   across  Northern  Tibt^t  tu  Lhassa ;    though  the  Baino   authority 

pittites  that  for  years  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  piincipally  in  consei|uence 

uf  the  Dungan  insurrection.     The  fourth  route  leads  from  Khotan  east- 

war<l.  across  (part  of)  the  Gobi  Uesert,  and  enters  Karchi,     M.  Jametel 

^ivefi  a  Chinese  itinerary,  which  he  lias  discovered,  of  the  route  from 

KuLir«:rhi  to  Lhassa,  with  tho  names  of  the  stations^  at  intervale  of  four  to 

oi^l^t  leagues.     This   route  goes  by  way  of  Hai-tse-ten,  Tchang-tso, 

iC  v%rc>-tchong,  and  Tengri,  lakes  all  marked  on  the  Chinese  maps.     To 

id*  **^ti fy  the  direction^  or  approximate  topography,  on  any  recent  maps  is 

iti&^^ceBiUle   in   the   existing   state  of  our  geographical   knowledge   of 

^•"*^«rthem  Tibet.     In  particular,  Karchi,  the   point  of  departure,  is  a 

l>l^<n^  for  which  we  seek  in  vain.     Possibly  it  may  be  identical  with 

'  *^^Tchand  or  Karka,  tho  latter  mentioned  by  the  Pundit  Kain  Singh 

^^*-^3  Captain  Trotter,  as  a  place  of  some  importance  m  Northern  Tibet, 

^^ere  roads  from  tht^  north-west  and  from  Peking  unite  and  lead  on  to 

^%-k-chu-ka  and  Lhassa.     Tliere  is  one  station  and  one  only  in  the 

^::iinese  itinerary  given   l)y  M.  Jametel  which  can   bo  at  all  readily 

^^^^^^ntified  by  the  light  of  recent  information »  and  that  is  Yang-pa-king 

d  to  hd  situated  on  a  river  north-west  of  Lhassa,  from  which  it  is 

staut  five  stages.     This  appears   to   correspond  with  Naiu   Singh's 

*^Jyang-pachen  monastery,  which  lies  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  Woolley's  Visit  to  the  Island  of  Tsu-ahima  and  Korea. — Among 

"•^ho  enclosures  in  a  despatch  froni  Sir  Harry  S.  Parkes,  Tier  Majesty's 

J^inister  in  Japan,  to  the  Foreign  Mfioe  on  the  subject  of  Korea,  we  find 

^^  report  by  IMr.  W.  A.  WooUey,  of  the  Consular  Service,  of  liis  visit  to 

'fchat  country  and  the  Island  of  Tsu-shima.     Starting  from  Nagasaki  and 

^touching  at  Fukuye  in  the  Goto  group,  Mr.  Woolley  arrived  in  due 

^:!;ourse  at  Idzn-no-hara,  the  ea^ntal  of  Tsu-ahima,  in  a  small  harbour  on 

^fche  east  coast  of  the  island.     Tsu-shima  consists  of  two  islands,  separated 

"ijy  a  naiTow  channel,  which  connects  Tsu-shima  Sound  with  the  Japan 

^ea  at  a  place  called  Obuna  Koshi.     Tsu-shima  Sound  is  kno^vTi  by  the 

•Tapaneae  under  the  name  of  Asafu  Ilarliour  j  the  entrance  is  about  2i  miles 

X-iroad,  and  the  harbour  itself  some  five  or  six  miles  across.     The  Island 

of   Teu-shiraa  is  politically  divided  into  2  gun,  Kami  Agata  (tho  north 

i«l.and)  and  Shimo  Agata  (the  south  island),  and  these  are  subdivided  into 

XO    ch6  (1  ch6  =  120  yards)  and  109  villages  ;  the  total  number  of  houses 

placed  at  6638,  and  the  population  at  :30,3ol.     The  length  of  tho 
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island  is  about  80  milee,  and  its  brcadtb  not  more  than  9  milee. 
range  of  bills  etrctcbes  tbrough  it,  the  cbief  peaks  of  wbich  are  Znmei: 
Kiurijd,  Yadate,  Shiratake,  and  Mitako.  The  longest  river  is 
Bagogawa  in  tbo  nc^rth  island,  and  thoso  next  in  size  are  the  Ki^ 
Mine,  and  Se.  Arable  and  paddy  land  are  scarcje,  and  cereals 
qnently  but  little  cultivated.  Mines  are  numerous,  but  Mr.  Wool 
did  not  hear  of  any  but  tbo  copper  mine  being  worked.  Silver 
found  at  Sbiino  in  tbe  south  island ;  copper  at  Kusubomura ;  lead 
KaBbine  and  Sbiine ;  coal  at  Funayebama  in  tbo  north  island,  and 
Shiraiso  in  Idzu-no-bara,  The  chief  products  are  cuttle-fish,  vari< 
kinds  of  seaweed,  a  little  teik  and  tobacco,  sugar,  and  paper.  Owing 
tho  proximit}^  of  Tau-sbima  to  Kore^,  all  official  communications  wii 
that  country  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Sbogimate,  conducted  through  the 
S6  family,  the  lords  of  the  island,  who  also  held  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  Korea. — Leaving  tbe  lalaud  of  Tsu-shima,  Mr.  WooUey  passed 
between  Sobaku  Shima  (378  feet  above  the  sea)  and  some  rocks  known  as 
Goroku  Gramu,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Chosan  or  Fusankai^  about  two 
nautical  miles  broad  in  some  parts,  and  capable  of  affording  an  excellent 
anchorage.  Its  southern  side  h  formed  by  the  Island  of  Zetsnye,  also 
called  Maki-shima,  which  stretches  from  the  entrance  to  within 
cables'  distance  from  the  mainland.  Its  highest  point  is  1187  f< 
parts  of  it  are  well  %vooded,  but  the  greater  portion  is  covered  w 
grass,  "Wild  horses  were  seen  grazing  on  it,  and  it  is  said  to  abound 
game,  musk  deer,  and  wild  cats.  The  hills  on  tbe  north  side  present  a 
bleak  and  barren  appearance,  and  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  fiombreness  of  the  russot-brown  grass  being  only  relieved  here 
&nd  there  by  stumps  of  stunted  fir-trees.  The  Japanese  settlement  at 
Pusan  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfercnco,  and  nearly  2 J  miles  distant  froi 
the  Korean  town,  Mr,  Woolley  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  into  tl 
interior,  and  tho  remainder  of  his  report  is  occupied  with  notes  on  so^ 
of  tho  cuBtouiB  of  tbe  Koreans,  gathered  from  Japanese  works, 
which,  according  to  a  Japanese  who  has  lived  for  some  time  in  Kon 
are  fairly  correct. 

Jonmeys  in  North-Westem  China*  — In  the  spring  of  last  yt 
Mr.  G.  F.  Easton,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  is  stationed  at  Tsin 
chow,  in  Kansu,  travelled  through  the  western  portion  of  the  province, 
far  as  tbo  old  city  of  Tao^chow,  on  the  frontier— a  place  which,  is 
some  interest  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the  Fan-tsze  border  trihe  livin 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  travelling  for  140  miles  through  a 
sparsely  populated  region,  Mr.  Easton  arrived  at  Tsin-tien-tsze,  a  villaj 
where  the  roads  to  Min-chow  and  Tao-chow  separate ;  then  going  sevei 
miles  to  the  north  before  again  turning  westward,  he  passed  over  t^ 
lofty  bills,  and  afterwards  crossed  the  River  Tao.  On  tJie  westwat 
journey  several  hills  were  passed  having  a  gentle  slope  and  covered  wi 
wild  grass,  tho  valleys  between  which  were  frequently  but  small  swamp 
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difEcult  to  cross.     On  tlie  roud  tv  Taocliow  new  city,  Mr.  Eastun 

ibftt  things  on  the  roud  began  to  present  a  somewhat  different 

^--^^>arance ;    the  houses  had   flat   mud  rooi's,  and  many  of  them   an 

upf^'  storey,  but  io  nothing  was  the  diflbreuce  more  noticeable  than  in 

^  -^amen.     Members  of  the  Fan-tsze  tribo  were  first  met  with  here  • 

tk0^  *re  not,  however,   controlled   directly  by  the   Chinese,   but  are 

_^^ni0d  through  a  <u-«z<?,  or  chiefs  of  their  own  ehoeeiiig,  who  li^^es  at 

ra^^9r»ng-lif  10  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  road  to  Min-chow.     A  ride  of 

A(l    laileB  over  a  hilly  country  brought  Mr.  Easton  to  the  old  city  of 

fp^^Q^ow,  which  ho  found  to  be  a  small,  desolate  place,  with  a  few  shops 

^evctrf  to  the  skin  trade.     On  the  return  jouniey  Mr.  East  on  visited 

IjI^hAow,  travelling  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Eiver  Tan,  which  there 

y^^  $  considerable  body  of  water,  and  rushes  furiously  over  numerons 

liuge  rocks  and  stones  which  crowd  its  bed.     During  the  summor  Mr, 

£a^toD  maile  a  longer  journey  in  wcBtorn  Kansn^  visiting  Si-ning-fu  and 

other  cities.    Leaving  the  main  road  at  Td-tao*chow,  he  went  west  to 

Ho-chow,  and  then  pushed  aloog  the  border  country  to  Shun-hwating, 

OB  the  Yellow  River.     Ci'ossing  the   river,  he   moved  on   to  Ba-mng 

f? Pa-lung],  and  thence   to   Si*ning-fu,  and  returned  to  TaLn-chow  by 

way  of  Latt-chow-fu.     At  Si-ning,  where  he  remained  six  days,  Mr. 

Eastou  met  Count  Szechenji  and  his  party,  and  he  also  heard  of  the 

expectdl  arrival,  via  Hi,  of  Colonel  Preje  valsky^s  expeili  tion.     Mr.  Eastuii 

states  ia  his  letter,  but  on  what  authority  it  does  not  appear,  that  the 

altitude  of  Si-ning-fn  is  8600  ft^et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  of 

Taiiig-hai,  or  Koko-Nur,  10,500  feet,  and  of  Lan-chow  about  5000  feet ; 

jiIbo  that  the  coiTect  position  of  Si-ning  is  K.  lat.  36"^  33'  32'',  E.  long. 

i02°  24'  35".    He  adds  that  the  longitude  is  wrong  in  every  map,  and 

the  latitude  only  right  in  one  which  he  possesses, 

Kew  (htinea. — Port  Moresby  and  the  neighbouring  coast  region  of 

^ew  Guinea  having  proved  unhealthy  not  only  for  Europeans  but  also 

^or   natives  of  Eastern  Polynesia  who  act  as  mission  teachers,  the  Rev, 

yainea  Chalmers,  of  the  London  JVlissionary  Society,  last  year  made  a 

joitrney  of  ten  weeks*  duration  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  explore  the 

^tLntiy  for  more  suitable  localities.    Travelling  north-east  past  Monmili, 

^  ^beweetbank  of  the  G  oldie  River,  he  came  to  Munikahila  on  the 

^  &ti    land,  and  formed  a  permanent  camp  at  Keninumu  on  one  of  the 

*^K^^    From  this  start iug-point  he  made  an  excursion  E.N.E.  across 

^   ^ffanikahUa  Creek,  which  flows  west  and  falls  into  the  Goldie.    His 

^^y   lay  along  a  splendid  country,  though  somewhat  broken,  until  he 

jT^^   to  the  Elkiri  district,  ivhcn  ho  descended  over  rocks  into  a  valley, 

^T    ^^Sr  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount 
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njy.     There  is  a  large  population  in  this  part,  well  supplied  with 

r         ^inds  of  native  food  and  sugar-cane,  and  abundant  water  not  far  off. 

^Ixe  hope  of  reaching  the  opposite  coast  of  Kew^  Guinea,  Mr.  Chalmers 

^^  along  Mount  Bellamy,  until  he  found  that  it  ended  abruptly,  and 
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was  distinct  from  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  He  was  nnable  to 
the  main  range  owing  to  the  height  and  inacceBsibillty  of  the  mountain! 
thcj  thick  bush,  and  huge  Iwuldere.  A  fine  stream  which,  as  Mj 
Chalmers  afterwarde  foiiiid,  falls  into  the  Goldie,  runs  through  th 
valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Bellamy ;  its  waters  ai'e  often  lost  unde 
great  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  fippearing  in  pools  far  do'wn,  and  j 
others  bubbling  up  over  the  boulders.  Starting  again  from  Keninun^ 
Mr.  Chalmers  visited  Soger! ,  a  large  district  lying  between  the  EDm 
spurs  and  a  mo^tmtain,  which  he  called  Mount  Ivisbot,  and  runnia 
round  the  latter  east  and  west.  Travelling  eaat  by  north  and  croaafl 
til"-'  head  of  the  Laloki  several  times,  he  came  to  the  Favele  distnc 
"whence  two  streams,  unitiug  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  flow  in  an  east4t?rl 
direction,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  thinks  they  are  probably  the  head-watei 
of  the  Kemp  Wcdch,  which  empties  into  Hood  Bay.  He  aft43rwftrd 
ascended  a  spur  connected  with  the  main  range,  and  obtained  a  go* 
view  of  Mereka,  a  large  district  on  the  Owen  Stanley  Range.  Returning 
^y  Sogeri,  Mr*  Chalmers  made  his  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Laloiri 
He  visited  two  disti-icts  at  the  back  of  Mount  ABtrolahe,  and  from  th 
fiummit  had  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  a  country  w^hi-  h  he  sa^ 
not  seen  equalled  in  Now  Guinea,  This  tract  stretchts  away 
north  across  the  Laloki  to  Vetura,  and  ruus  along  the  mountain  of  thu 
range  facing  the  Munikahila  valle}^  to  the  south  and  east  by  MouE 
Bellamy^  the  Elkiri  spurs,  and  Mount  Kisbet ;  in  a  southerly  directs 
it  stretches  away  to  a  high  conical  mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  9 
Cruaehan  has  been  given,  and  thence  coastwise  to  Kapakapa  and  Bomi 
Hill.  The  whole  country  Mr.  Chalmers  describes  as  one  mass  of  fii 
green  ridges  vn  which  are  gnm-trees  and  iron  wood,  while  between  tl 
ridges  are  fniitful  and  well-watered  valleys.  With  the  exception  of 
small  stream  at  Kiipakapa,  the  whole  drainage  of  this  country  falls  inl 
th©  Laloki.  Thia  river,  in  descending  to  the  lowlands  behind  Pb 
Moresby,  falls  over  the  face  of  the  high  land  between  the  Astrolabe  ^ 
Yetiira*  The  top  of  the  ftills  is  1340  feet  alxjve  the  sea-level ;  there  is 
ledge  of  rock  some  hundreds  of  feet  down,  and  far  underneath  is  ti 
great  boiling  caldron.  Mr.  Chalmers  estimates  the  height  of  the  fal 
at  aljout  900  foet.  Below  these  the  river  rnns  west  and  south  throng 
a  deep  gorge  for  fotir  miles,  and  then  west  in  open  country  to  Mannman 
or  Eedscar  Buy, 

The  Trek-Boers  in  Damara-land.*^When  intelligence  reached  cJ| 
Town  last  ye^r  of  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Boers  who  had  trekkt 
from  the  Transvaal,  and  were  reported  to  have  reached  the  nortlij 
riamara-land,  after  experiencing  great  sufferings  in  passing  the  ItiilftW 
Desert,  a  Belief  Committee  was  formed,  and  the  vessel  Swallaur  in 
despatched  w^ith  supplies.      After  cruising  along  the  coast  for  eon 

♦  Chiefly  from  pftpera  commuDiCBted  bj  the  Colonial  Office. 
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ti[g2^  Uio  expedition   failed  to  communicate  with  tlie  Boerfl,  and  the 

g^gBthiD  returned  to  Cape  Town.     Mr.  E.  Haybittel,  however,  who  had 

^j^    considerable  experience  as  a  hnnter  and  trailer   in  the  countries 

l>^^*ond   the   Orange   Biver,   remained   l^ehiiid   at  Walvisch    Bay,  and 

^^t^nained  to  make  an  energetic  effort  to  open  commnnications  with 

tho   Boers,     The  reenlte  of  hia  arduous  journey  are  detailed  in  reports 

jjdreflBed  to  the  Relief  Committee  and  His  Excellency  Sir  Bartle  Frere 

^^   liis  arrival  in  Cape  Town.      Mr.  Haybittel  started  from  Walvisch 

g^y    on  November  4th,  and  on  the  8th  reached  OmarurUj  where  he 

fbtii*^  some  of  the  distressed  B4>erB,      Having  made  arrangements  for 

*l*eir  removal  to  the  coast,  he  proceeded  onwards,  and  eventually,  by 

i\\&  A«8i«tance  of  the  hunters  in  tlie  couutry,  arrived  at  the  first  Boer 

^j^xnpment  on  November  25th.     Mr,  Haybittel  found  that  the  various 

^-f^jes  were  spread  over  a  distance  of  a  day's  journey  along  a  limestone 

Ij^ge,  in  which  there  were  several  small  fountains.  The  place  is  situated 

'a»^  l^elow  S.  lat.  18°  (which  is  by  treaty  the  southern  boundary  of  the 

^^^-troguese  possessions  on  the   West   Coast)  and   is  about  four  days* 

VrtO^^^y  north-east  of  a  place  cttUed  Six  Fountains,  and  some  twelve 

^ys  from  Fort  Bock  Point  on  the  coast*      The  Boers  were  found  to  be 

1^  a  destitute  condition,  living  on  game,  when  pr*>curable,  and  on  t-he 
j^t  of  a   tree  (wUgat),  which  is  roasted  and  ground,  and  used  as  a 
gabatitute  for  coffee.     They  were  very  grateful  for  the  assistanoe  sent 
lhem»  and  promised  to  fetch  the  goods  from  Walvisch  Bay  as  soon  as 
ihey  could  be  sure  of  water  and  grass  for  their  cattle  (i.e.  about  the 
tad  of  February).     As  regards  their  future,  Mr.  Hayltittcd  has  informed 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  inclined  to  remain  where 
they  afbr  and  make  the  beat  of  their  position,  which  by  all  accounts  is 
by  no  means  so  hopeless  as  was  previously  supposed.     The  country  is 
not  ill  adapted  for  cattle,  and  Mr,  Haybittel  anticipates  that  when  the 
Boors  have  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of  settlementi  there  will  be  no 
serious  obstacle  to  their  maintaining  themselves  in  comfort.     Tlie  point 
to  iwKich  their  attention  has  been  directed  as  a  better  place  for  their 
peraianent  encampment,  lies  in  Portuguese  territory,  l>etween  S,  lat.  18'^ 
4ti«i   the  River  Cunene,  and  nearer  the  coast  than  their  present  camp. 
Tlio  8oil  there  is  said  to  be  fitted  for  cultivation,  and  beyond  the  river 
it    ie   even  fertile.     There  are  few  or  no  natives  settled  in  their  neigh- 

XtaUan  Explorers  ia  AMca.^Br.  P.  Matteuoci,  who  has  not  long 

med  from  Abyssinia,  baa  already,  as  we  learn  from  Cora*8  *  Cosmos,' 

on  a  third  expedition  into  Africa  with  the  object  of  exploring 

tli^  little  known  Sttite  of  Wadai,  our  present  knowledge  of  which  depends 

•Ixnost  wholly  on  the  information  collected   by  Dr.  Nachtigal*      Dr, 

^^C^tt^ucci  is  accompanied  by  Don  Giovanni   Borghese,  son  of  Prince 

^poi-^heee,  at  whose  cost  mainly  the  expedition  has  been  fitted  out,  and 

^I*iou  tenant  A.  Massari  as  80*entific  ooadjutor.     The  travellors  rlsited 
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Cairo  in  February  last  and  were  fnrnislied  with  copies  of  tlie  Burv€j 
executed  by  Egyptian  staff  offioers  in  Darfur,  and  on  the  part  of 
Khedive  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  thc^  Sultan  of  Wadai^  T 
route  to  be  taken  by  the  expedition  is  Tia  Snakhi,  Berber,  and  Khartii| 
and  they  started  irom  Suez  on  the  24th  February  last. — Respecting  1 
fate  of  the  tra-vellers  Chiarini  and  Ceechi,  who  left  the  kingdom 
Shoa  two  years  ago  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  through  Kaffa* 
the  African  equatorial  lake  region,  the  Italian  authorities  are  still 
some  uncertainty.  The  last  intelligence  respecting  them  was  to  1 
effect  that  they  had  both  reached  the  town  of  Kaffa  in  February  1€ 
in  good  health,  had  been  well  received  by  the  king,  and  were  on  j 
point  of  continuing  their  journey  to  the  lakes.  Since  then  no  furth 
news  has  been  received,  and  considerable  nneasinesa  prevails,  owing  j 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Mahomedans  in  those  parts. 


CORBESPONDEIfCE, 

Uie  Tal-OhoiiaU  Route  from  Imlia  toPiskin  and  Caridahar. 

Ai-LiaoN  GnovE^  DuLwicn,  London,  SJ 
Aprii  im,  1880, 

I  observe  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royiil  Geographical  Society '  for  last  year,! 
pages  334  and  354  ia  the  May  and  June  numbers,  that  mention  js  made  of 
Yatakn  Pkin  on  the  Tal-Chotiali  rout©  between  India  and  Candahar  in/Afgh 
— ivs  being  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

As  I  was  Field  Engineer  with  the  D.  G.  K.  Coin  inn,  Tal-Chotiali  Field  Faroef 
made  obaervations  all  along  this  route,  and  I  found  that  the  Vatakri  Plain  wag  4 
191S  feet  at  the  Bite  of  the  new  eantonment — since  ahaodonedi    Nahr-k 
the  north  of  thia  uite,  was  2350  feet     The  southern  entrance  of  the 
3175  feet.     The  highest  jwint  of  the  Midhrau  Mouutnina  I  found  to  be  6050  i 
above  mean  sca-levcl.     Mount  Marie,  7500  feet,  and  Chotiali,  2500  feet. 

The  overdrawn  picture  that  has  been  given  of  the  Vatakri  Plain,  about 
scenery,  water  supply,  &c.,  has  unfortunately  prove<i  a  anare  and  a  delusion. 
Government  of  India  sanctioned  the  lowest  part  of  the  Vatakri  Plain  aa  a  site  fc 
cantoning  British  troops,  but  in  less  than  a  season  600  out  of  1100  soldiGis  diec^ 
were  invalided  from  scurvy,  and  sent  back  to  India.  T 

The  water  on  examination  was  found  to  be  charged  with  a  vast  amount  of  saUn 
matter  and  othtT  impurities,  which  brought  on  a  sort  of  Asiatic  cholera.  TJj©  doctar 
condemned  the  site,  and  so  did  Colonel  W,  Mui^grave,  comtnauding  the  15th  Benga 
Cavalry.  The  surrounding  bills  which  close  in  the  Vatakri  cantonment  are  total! 
destitute  of  soil,  and  aro  treeless,  grassless,  waterless,  and  without  a  sign  of  life ;  o 
certain  portions  of  the  Jandhran  Range  only  a  few  stunted  shraba  are  occaaioua^ 
to  be  mot  with  which  tliog  to  the  rocks.  1 

Military  officers  who  know  tho  Tal-Chotiali  route,  agree  that  Vatakri  is  non 
the  smallest  strategical  iai{iort4ince,  and  condenm  it  accordingly.  An  examinatiQ 
of  t]i6  Han  Pas?,  the  Jandhran  and  SulimaD  Mouutaias,  Murri,  Vatakri,  Lvigaii 
Bftrkhan,  and  Sham  plains,  has  shown  us  that  the  moat  desirable  position  would  b 
tho  occupation  of  the  Khetrao  Valley  (3590  feet  above  the  sea).  And  if  thelU 
Chotiali  roatc  has  to  he  kept  open,  Ilaji-kot  or  Dada-kot  would  be  the  meet  cent 
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oooiUAodiDg,  and  healthy  site  for  a  cantonment ;  besides,  from  a  military  point  of 

^j0^r  it  would  be  of  great  strategical  importance,  for  we  could  befriend  an  industrious 

uici    agricultural  race,  the  Khetrans,  who  are  constantly  being  plundered  by  the 

Al^ban  and  Biluch  marauders  who  Inhabit  these  hills.    We  could  command  the 

ffpy^  Pass,  and  use  Fort  Munro,  on  the  Suliman  Mountains,  as  a  convalescent  depdt 

for  oar  sick  soldiers.    The  Khetran  Valley  is  much  higher  than  Yatakri,  more  open, 

tlie  soil  is  rich  and  yields  magnificent  crops,  trees  are  plentiful,  and  the  water  is 

good  and  abundant.    Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  to  pur  advantage  to 

occupy  it,  particularly  as  we  have  been  asked  to  do  so  by  the  mild  and  industrious 

peopi®  ^^o  inhabit  these  fertile  tracts.   We  have  more  reason  to  protect  the  Khetrans 

^om  tlie  Harris,  Eakars,  and  Luni-Pathans,  than  any  other  tribe  6n  our  new  frontier. 

In  the  '  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.'  it  is  further  stated  that  *'  the  Yatakri  Plain  com- 

ig^^-rt^m  the  passes  into  the  country  of  the  Marri  tribe."   It  is  true  that  a  small  difficult 

leads  out  of  the  Yatakri  Plain,  but  the  Han  Pass  commands  the  principal 

\  into  the  Marri  country. 

^ITlie  Marri  tribe  live  entirely  by  stealing,  they  are  the  most  powerful  of  anv  of  the 

tril>^K0  in  the  Tal-Ghotiali  vicinity,  and  are  without  exception  the  most  viUanous, 

h^"^*,    and  bloodthirsty.     Murder  is  considered  an  honourable  calling  with  them. 

X*±m^y  sre  terribly  debased,  and  but  little  removed  from  savages  in  their  notions  of 

eivrili^flstion.    It  was  some  of  these  Marris,  Kakars,  and  Luni-Pathans  who  murdered 

^iKjBL^o^  Howe  Showers  last  month  on  the  Tal-Chotiali  route. 

Your  faithful  servant. 

Griffin  W.  Yysb.    '- 
•X'o  the  Editor  of  the  *  Proceedings  R.  G.  Society.' 


ItETPOKT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINGS,  SESSION  1879-80. 

NinA  MeeHngy  22nd  March,  1880. — Sir  BuTOBBroBD  Aloook,  k.ojb., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

IFresehtation. — Thomas  Christy ^  Esq. 

IKlbctiohb. — Captain  Christopher  Sullivan  F.  Fagan,  b.m.l.i.  ;  WiUiam  George 
Ltcm^-M^^fes  ;  Ccgptam  Charles  Mills,  c.M.a. 

-HoNOBABT  CoBBESPONDiNG  Membeb. — Pro/essor  A.  E.  Nordenskiold, 
The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

^'  .Ascent  of  the  River  Binud  in  August  1879 ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Systems  of 
^^    Shaiy  and  Binu^."    By  Edward  Hutchinson.     {Ante,  with  discussion,  p.  289.) 


^M7icraih  Meeting,  12th  April,  1880. — Sir  Henby  Barkly,  K.C.B.,  o.c.m.g., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

-K2^3.BGTioira  (at  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  19th  Ai)ril). — Alexander  Eay  Japp, 
^»g>  ^  Bclbert  Searles  Lindley,  Esq,,  c.e.;  Hwiwis  Mcllwraith,  Esq,;  Frederick 
^^%<»»^iC€a  MUU,  Esq.;  Philip  Parsons,  Esq,;  Charles  Janvnn  Robin,  Esq.;  Lieut.' 
Cfe>l^>^Tfc^  George  Edward  L.  S.  San/ord,  b.b.  ;  James  L.  Watson,  Esq. 

m*1xe  paper  of  the  evening  was — 

•*   On  Masasi  and  the  Rovuma  District  in  East  Africa."    By  Rev.  Chauncey 
'^2L&|;>X«8,  M.A.,  Universities*  Mission. 

•HI"  lie  paper,  with  the  discussion  which  followed,  will  be  published  in  the  June 
TLXiic^l3er. 
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G-eographical  Society  of  Paris, —  March  19th;  M.  GRAKonnEn  tm 
Chair.— A  letUr  was  read  from  M,  Paul  Solfiillet,  dated  NMiago,  Feb,  18t 
whicli  he  annoiiDCtjd  thiit  he  waa  about  to  start  that  evening  from  Scnegambia 
Algiers,  Peace  was  reigoiug  throughout  the  Sahara,  and  the  traveller  exp 
rench  Tmihuctu  without  much  difficulty.^ — M.  Thoulct  read  a  report  on  the  wo 
M,  Pierre  Margry  I  Archivist  in  the  Marine  Department,  entilled  "Memoirs  and  do5 
ments  illuatrating  the  history  of  French  enterprise  abroad;  discoveries  and  coloniia 
tiouB  by  the  French  in  the  western  and  sou  them  parts  of  Xorth  America." 
three  volumes  which  have  appeored  relate  principally  to  de  la  Salle,  the  discove 
the  Ohio  and  Mi«siiwippi.  Bom  at  Rouen  in  1043,  la  Salle  when  only  twenty*!]] 
years  old,  proceeded  to  Canada.  Alter  some  explorations  directed  towards  the  nci 
he  conceived  the  project  of  reconnoitring  the  course  of  the  great  rivern,  nocount 
which  had  lrt3en  received  from  the  Indiana.  On  his  fi rat  journey  ho  discovered  tJ 
Ohio,  and  followed  it  as  far  as  its  junction  with  ihe  Mississippi ;  but  he  was  obli^:ed 
to  retrace  his  stepa  on  account  of  the  desertion  of  his  followers,  and  he  found  himseU 
for  many  years  the  object  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  French  coloniata  in 
Canada,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuita,  who  saw  in  him  a  serions  rival  in  the  t 
mously  profitable  trade  which  they  cartietlon  in  furs,  and  in  the  sale  of  spirits  to  j 
Indians.  But  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  courage  la  Salle  succeeded  in  oonqua 
all  obataclea,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  he  finished  by  reaching  the  mo 
of  the  Mississippi,  Returning  to  France,  he  conceived  the  project  of  founding  a  coh 
in  Louisiana  and  seizing  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  Aided  by  the  Govai 
ment  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  took  the  command  of  an  expedition,  hut  being  betrayed  1 
the  naval  officer  who  navjf^ated  his  vessel,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  mouth  of 
Mississippi,  He  disembarked  ou  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  saw  all  his  companione 
perisii  one  by  one,  and  then,  in  making  another  attempt  to  find  the  entrance  to  th« 
river,  he  was  himself  assassinated  by  one  of  his  men,  on  (he  19tb  of  March,  1681 
The  name  of  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  is  that  of  a  hero,  and  M,  Margry  has  had  the  i 
fortune  to  make  known  the  events  of  his  life,  which  the  envy  of  pitiless  enemies] 
succeeded  in  keeping  in  obscurity. 

April  2nd  :  Admiral  de  la  Hoxcjf.nE  le  Noury,  President^  in  the  I 

— ^This  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  Professor  Kordenskiold,  and 
held  in  the  Cirque  d  etc,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  vast  enclosure  being  filled  witS 
spectators,  to  the  number  of  about  3000.     A  dais  in  the  centre  of  the  circus  ^ 
occupied  by  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Society,  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden, 
Swedish  Minister,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  guests  of  the  evenifl 
Professor  Nordenskiold  and  Lieutenant  Palander,  and  lastly,  the  delegates  of  most 
of  the  other  learned  societies  of  Paris,  and  of  the  departments.     Alter  an  address  fn 
the  President,  Professor  Kordenskiijld  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage  and  the  pr 
cipftl  results  in  geography  and  the  allied  sciences  which  he  had  obtained 

April  16th :  General  Meeting.     Admiial  he  la  PoKciftiiK  le  Nouuy,  Pn 

dent,  in  the  Chair. — The  award  of  Medals  for  the  year  was  read  by  M.  Willfi 
Hnber,  as  follows : — Grande  Medai!le  d'or,  to  Professor  Kordenskiold;  Gold  Medal, 
to  Dr.  Jules  Crevaux,  for  his  journeys  in  Guyana,  the  Amazons,  and  the  rivers  I^a  an 
Japura,  performed  in  the  years  1B76-1879 ;  Gold  Medal,  to  M.  PAbbc  Desgodrfl 
for  bis  explorations  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  in  1855-1879. — A  patter  was 
read  by  M,  Coillard,  Protestant  minister,  on  his  journey  in  South  AfricA.  Settiai 
out  with  his  wife,  Ida  unflinching  comp'inion  in  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  thij 
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^&covmteretl,  M,  C!oiUard  proceeded  first  to  Pretoria,  tbeo^  crossio^  tlie  Limj)opO|  he 
t^bed  the  country  of  the  BoDjrai ;  but  being  made  prifiODer  he  was  taken  to  tbo 

Pi^Ak^hele.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  he  relumed  tow^ards  the  south,  and 
ifnvd  at  ShoehoDg ;  but  soon  after  set  out  again  for  the  north,  and  reached  Sealieke, 
itig  furthest  point  attained  during  his  wanderings,  where  he  met  with  Major  Serpa 
f^tO)  who  had  reached  that  place  from  Bengncla.  His  return  journey  was  to  the 
«^iitlii  through  the  Trunsvaali  Griqua  Land,  and  Caffraria*  His  explorations  lai^ted 
l^^  years  and  four  months,^nie  Bureau  of  the  Society  for  1880-81  was  then 
jijjjicuDOed  as  follows : — Frmdaii,  Admiral  de  la  Rondure  le  Noury,  Vice^Fresi- 
fl^fmt*,  Colooel  Lauss^iat ;  M.  A.  Mil  lie- Ed  wards.  Scrutineers,  MM.  Brault  and 
p^^^qi wr.  Becretanfj  M.  Harm&nd.  Members  of  the  Central  Committee^  MM, 
j^^ftltatw*!  Poumier,  De  Ujfalvy,  G,  P^rin  and  Janssen. 

Ce<»grap1iical  Society  of  Lyons. — February  1st.— Dn  Dutrieux,  a  member 
^  tie  first  Belgian  Expedition,  gave  an  account  of  hia  experiences  in  East  Central 
^^^iCBy  and  the  results  of  his  ethnol'jgical  studies.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Kil^  roQteaa  the  best  channel  for  introducing  civiltsatioa  and  commerce  into  Central 
A^Crica.  H«  farther  urged  that  public  attention  should  be  particularly  directed  to 
ttie  central  region,  in  which  are  included  the  rivers  Welle  and  Shary,  and  the  great 
t^cid  of  the  Conga  He  afterwards  explained  a  project  for  the  canalisation  of  tho 
Mile  Dintb  a  view  to  bringing  the  Mediterranean  into  communication  with  the  Albert 
KyAiLZa,  in  connection  with  which  he  stated  that  a  French  tavant^  Dr.  de  Lamothe, 
was  now  engaged  in  making  a  reconnaissance  in  Egypt, 

March  4tk — The  President  announced  that  in  future  the  Secretary-General 

^i^onld  furnish  a  statement  of  the  chief  geographical  events  of  the  month  at  the  com- 

aiencsemeot  of  each  meeting.     In  accordance  with  this  arrangementp  a  summary  was 

^t  ven  of  the  latest  information  respecting  the  Trans-Sahara  railway  project,  and  the 

toovementa  of  M.  Soleillet,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  M,  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  &c,    M.  L. 

Pogft^iaods  afterwards  gave  an  accoont  of  the  works  of  the  Canal  de  la  Vesubie  (an 

Affllnemt  of  the  Var)  at  Nice,  to  which  he  had  recently  paid  a  visit* 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. — April  10th,  1880 :  Br.  Nachtioal,  Pre- 
si 4^^1:1 1,  in  the  Chair, — After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  German 
,A.  CiTLcan  Society,  who  were  present,  the  President  read  a  letter  received  ft-om  St*  Peters- 
l>i:at~Sf  gi'iug  an  account  of  the  various  attempts  made  in  the  course  of  tho  year  1879 
XjO  ^^tabliah  r^tdar  intercourse  by  sea  between  the  ports  of  Eiuope  and  the  estuaries 
,^f"  t^e  gi^t  rivers  of  Siberia.  In  1879  seven  ships  attempted  to  reach  Siberia  from 
1^/u.TOpe  l^  the  North  Cape,  but  of  these  only  one,  the  steamer  Lmse^  was  successful. 
^^--jeli  two  barges  in  tow,  this  vesae!  left  Bremen  on  the  8th  July,  arrived  in  the 
-^^j^iffld  cm  the  15th  September,  and  returned  in  good  condition  to  Bremerbaveu  on 


xti^ 


50th  October,     The  cargo  consisted  of  petroleum,  sugar^  butter,  and  tobacco,  and 


eli^    return  freight  of  about  20,000  poods  of  wheat  which  had  been  brought  from  the  in- 

^^r^<>f  of  Siberia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissei  in  boats  specially  buitt  for  this  purpos©, 

j^l  1  the  other  ventures  were  complete  failures,    Tbe  two  Swedish  vessels,  the  Samuel 

CHd^^^  ^Mi<i  ^e  Ex^ress^  freighted  by  the  well-known  Moscow  merchant,  Sibiriakolt 

4^22cJa«^voured  in  vain  to  force  a  passage  through  the  masses  of  ice  accumulated  al 

the  entrance  of  the  Kara  Sea,  and  were  oompelled  to  return*    Still  more  unfortunate 

i^ere  tlie  two  English  steamers  Amy  and  Mizfoh^  bound  for  the  Obi  and  charte(red 

'hj  ttie  merchant  Funk,  as  also  the  Danish  steamer  Neptitn^  despatched  on  account 

of  tlic  same  firm,  and  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Ketly's  English  steamer  Brighton,  came 

togri^X  in  Baidarak  Bay.     A  similar  fate  was  in  store  for  three  sailing  vessels  which 

'^^^^   ^:a.»viog  been  built  in  the  dockyard  of  Trapesinkow,  at  Tjumen  (Government  of 

iuliolai),  were  laden  with  grain,  tallow,  and  spirits,  and  sailed  for  Europe,    The 

^^o  v.— Mat,  2S80J  x 
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Nadeshda  and  tlie  Oh  were  shut  in  by  the  ice  in  Baidarak  Bay,  near  the  Ta| 
River,  and  lost  their  iRcklo  as  well  as  part  of  the  cargo;  the  TJumen  sM 
steamer  Luise  (the  latter  bad  wintered  in  the  Obi)  ran  on  sandbaoka  in  thi 
of  Obi  and  were  thus  prevented  from  continuing  their  voyage  ThcM  ^ 
disasters  have  cauaed  great  surprise  at  St  Peterbburg,  where  PrDfeasor  Nordens] 
Yoyage  had  been  hmled  as  the  commeDcement  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  Siberiau 
The  advocates  of  communication  by  sea  with  Siberia  point  ont  that  1879  ha 
an  exceptionally  unfavourable  year,  and  that  most  of  the  accidents  were  due  i 
much  to  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea,  as  to  the  want  of  charts,  buoys,  bo 
(&c.  It  is  alio  suggested  that  while  there  mui^t  have  been  in  that  year  a 
accumulation  of  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea^  the  sea  round  Novaya  Zemlya  juat  aU«l 
same  time  was  free  from  ice^  and  wo  nmy  conclude  that  in  each  year,  acoordj 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wimi,  one  of  these  two  routes  will  be  open  toil 
tioti;  an  opinion  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  the  voyage  of  the  Engliiih  Q 
Markham,  who  at  the  end  of  Septemberj  having  found  the  Kara  Sea  euccui 
with  ice,  sailed  without  obstacle  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Novaya  74 
Unfortunately  our  experience  does  not  date  further  hack  tlian  the  year  1$75. 
posaible  that  the  year  18  7D  may  have  been  except  SonaDy  unfavourable,  a 
immediate  predecessors  exceptionally  favourable  to  Arctic  exploration ;  and  aa 
vation  alone,  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  am  prove  the  correctness  < 
assumption,  it  is  recommended  that  scientific  observing  stations  be  cstablifil 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Matotschkin  Schar  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  the 
ofWaaigat  offer  themselves  as  meteorological  fitationa  where  exact  obeervationi 
be  made  as  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  which  renders  Kara  Strait,  or  Jugor  ' 
or  the  Maiutschkin  entrance,  free  from  ke,  and  the  results  thus  obtained  mj 
commuuicat^d  to  approaching  veBsels,  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  an  en 
tion  of  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Obi,  and  the  discovery  of  a  suitable  harl 
the  Gulf  of  Ohi,  were  also  urgently  required,  as  the  conditions  of  the  lattc 
ranch  more  unfavourable  than  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisflei.  Ab  a 
vf  curiosity,  the  suggestion  was  alluded  to  that  the  difficulties  of  navigat] 
Obi  might  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  construction  of  a  railway  connectl 
Charua-ja^a,  a  tributary  of  the  Obi,  with  Khaipudirskaia  Bay  (60^  E.  1i 
Greenwich). — The  President  further  announced  that  the  expedition  which  p 
to  found  a  station  in  East  Cctitrnl  Africa^  and  which  is  comiX)6ed  of  Cdpvti 
Scholar,  the  zoologist  Dr,  Lk>ehm,  Dr.  Kayscr  for  geodesy,  and  the  civil  «| 
M.  Reichard  (the  latter  accom]7anying  the  expedition  at  his  own  expenai 
about  to  start  from  Berlin,  and  would  probably  establish  a  station  at  the  sofl 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  contributed 
purpose  40^000  fr.,  and  the  German  African  Society  their  subscriptions  for  tl 
1880,  which  amount  to  16,000  marks* — Dr.  Behm  next  addressed  the  Meet 
the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Niger;  and  Dr,  Stolzc  gave  a  description} 
upon  his  own  obsei-vations,  of  Faristan,  the  cradle  of  the  old  Persian  nation. 

Geo^aphical  Society  of  Leipzig,— February  nth,  1880;  Professor  2 
President,  in  tht?  Chair.— Gerhard  Kuhlfs,  the  well-known  African  explorti 
an  account  of  hi^  journey  from  Tripoli  vi4  Bonghasi  and  Aujila  to  the  t 
nearly  unknown  clustA^r  of  oases  comprised  under  the  name  of  Kufara,  and  d^ 
the  hostile  acts  which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  traverse  C^ntm] 
to  the  Congo,  by  way  of  Wadai.  The  traveller  and  his  companion.  Dr.  t 
a  skilled  scientific  observer,  were  robbed  of  almost  evei^  thing  they  posa^ 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Dr.  Stecker,  who  remains  in  AfncAy  wil 
out  the  original  intention  of  the  German  African  Society,  by  whom  Ba*'*^  ^ 
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"Mr.  Lindner  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  physical  geography  and  ethnology 
^^e  low  conn  try  adjoining  the  German  Ocean." 

March  10th,  1880. — Mr.  E.  Debes,  Secretary,  in  the  Chair.— The  annual 

jgaoit  "''M  read  hy  the  Chairman.  The  number  of  ordinary  members  is  at  present 
|M  of  booorary  members  11.  The  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  very  satis- 
^^lory*  permitting  subsidies  to  be  given  to  two  members,  to  one  towards  the  expenses 
^  hiB  journey  through  Russia,  and  to  another  who  had  joined  the  expedition 
^upffiiged  by  Sibiriakoff  for  the  relief  of  Nordenskiold,  and  the  exploration  of  the 
^jctio  Begion  north  of  Behring  Strait.  The  retiring  officers,  Mr.  Keil,  Treasurer, 
jui  Dr.  Pechuel-Loesche,  Vice-Secretary,  were  re-elected;  Dr.  Kalkowsky  was 
^liseted  Librarian.  A  paper  was  then  read  •*  On  the  Whale  Fishery,"  by  Dr.  Pechnel- 
I^oeacbe,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  whales  were  described,  their  habitats,  &c., 
4iKi  tbe  development  of  the  whale  fisheries  traced  from  their  earliest  beginnings  in 
^  year  1610  to  the  present  time. 

Imparial  Oeographioal  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.— Meeting  to  celebrate 
-^0  Jwilee  of  ibe  Bocietyf  Marcb  4tb« — ^After  some  remarks  appropriate  to  the 
oot^flioQ  from  the  Yice-President,  the  Secretary  read  a  review,  prepared  by  Baron 
Q^len-Sacken,  of  the  progress  of  geography  in  Russia  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
tbe  present  reign.     A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Japan  was  closed  to  foreigners,  and 
the  interior  of  China  was  almost  unknown ;  Turkistan  had  been  but  little  traversed, 
and  the  Tien  Shan  region  was  wholly  unexplored ;  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
had  not  been  examined  since  the  expedition  of  Eareline,  the  rich  results  of  which 
liad  not  yet  been  made  public ;  and  the  prosecution  of  scientific  studies  in  the 
Oncasns  was  impossible,  owing  to  constant  struggles  with  the  mountaineers  of  that 
ngion.    Since  1855  a  complete  change  had  taken  place.    The  treaty  of  Simoda  gave 
tbe  Rvaians  access  to  Japan,  among  the  consequences  of  which  were  Gaschkevitch's 
^•{lAneee  Dictionary,  published  in  1858,  and  Maximovitch*s  botanical  researches.    The 
.coontry  of  the  Amur  and  the  Island  of  Saghalien  became  the  objects  of  minute  study, 
with  very  interesting  results  as  regards  the  flora  of  the  latter.    The  coasts  of  Man- 
cihiiHa  were  also  explored,  and  M.  Schrenk*s  work  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
npon  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.    With 
ligftrd  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  journeys  of  Colonel  Prejevalsky,  Colonel  Sosnofsky, 
and  lUL  Fevtsof  and   Potanine  had  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  various 
tenons.    Formerly  M.  Middendorfs  was  the  only  work  on  Siberia,  but  now  the  best 
tocription  of  it  is  that  by  M.  Tchekanofsky.    The  levelling-survey  of  Siberia  by 
Uf .  Schamhorst  and  Eiihlberg,  the  exploration  of  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  and 
Plofewot  Nordenskiold's  voyage  along  the  northern  coast  were  all  of  great  importance. 
Xbe  fint  person  to  penetrate  into  the  Tien  Shan  wasM.  Semenof,  now  Vice-President 
of  tbe  Sodety,  and  his  example  had  been  followed  by  MM.  Severtsof,  Fedchenko, 
Moabketof,  and  others.    Since  tlie  E  hi  van  campaign  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
OuipiaQ  steppes,  and  the  exploration  of  the  course  of  the  Amu  Daria  had  been  under- 
taken.   Since  the  pacification  of  the  Caucasus,  again,  good  scientific  work  had  also 
been  done  in  that  region,  one  result  of  which  had  been  the  large  map  of  the  country 
made  at  Tiflis  in  1868,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. — 
M.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Society,  afterwards  dealt  with 
tbe  progreis  of  statistical  science  in  Russia  during  the  same  period. 
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EUROPK 

Botsgobeyt  Fortime  de. — Bu  Rhiii  au  Nil*    Camet  de  Voyiige  dVn   Pa 
Paris  (PIod)  :  1880,  12raa,  pp,  548^  illostratiotis.     (WiUiami  dt  NcrgaU  i 

Peschel,  OsCBJT. — Europaiaclie   Staatenkunde.     Mtt  einem   Anbang:    Die 
nigteu  Staateu  von  Amerika,     Mit   BpnutEUiig  i3er  Linterla^senen  Maqu 
0«car  Pcschel'f*  imck  <kii  OrigituilqueUeu  bearbeitet  vod  Otto  KtiimnieL     VoJ 
Pt,  1.    Leipzig  (DuQcker  &  Humblot) :  1880,  8fo.,  pp.  425.    {WOliamA  S . 
t^ate ;  price  9s.) 

Tbis    coramencemont  of  iiEotber  work   from  tlie   apparently  volumiQ 
MSS»  left  by  the  late  Oscar  Pt-acbcl,  contains  a  general  uitroduction  on  £i| 
peaB  pbyfiical  geqgrapliy,  and  se[)arat«  treatmenis  of  the  political  geograph 
tbe  Ilussiau  Empire^  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  and  tbe  British  Empire,  ¥ritl 
of  tbe  more  importoEt  physical  features  in  detaiL 

TlBSOt^  Victor. — Voyage  au  Pajs  dea  Tziganes  (La  Hongrie  incoimu©). 
(Dentil) ;  1880,  12mo.,  pp.  536.     ( WiUiams  d;  NorgaU:  price  3«,) 

ASIA. 
DaTeria,  G. — Hiatoire  des  Relations  de  la  Chine  avec  L^Annam-Yietnam  du 
an  XIX*  Sifecle,  <]'aprfe3  des  docnments  Chinois,  traduita  pour  la  premi^ra  fc 
annotiis.     Paris  (Leroux):  1880,  large  8vo*,  pp.  103,  map.      {Williamt  «fe  2^ 
gate ;  price  6«,  Gd.) 

Forma  vol.  xiii.  of  tbe  Publications  de  i*&ole  des  Languea  Oiit  ^ 
Vi  van  tea,  M,  Dev^ria  (the  chief  interpreter  of  the  French  Legation  in  Chioi 
haa  made  a  special  study  of  documents  throwing  light  on  tbe  relations  betwea 
China  and  Cocbin-China,  chiefly  a  Cbintse  work  by  Wei-Yuan  firat  ]mbltsIiN 
in  1842,  and  detailing  military  operations  under  the  Ming  dynasty  to  IBO 
containing  incidental  geogrjipbical  raateriuL  Tbe  author  has  also  found 
Chinese  map,  with  geogmphical  notes,  made  under  the  Mongol  dynasty,  ai 
revised  and  published  in  lbl%  containing  routes  from  China  to  Ann  am,  and  wj  * 
he  consitlers  will  assist  in  completing  our  maps  of  Tong-king. 

Heine,  W. — Japan.  Beitrage  zur  Kcnntnisa  des  Landea  und  aeiner  Bewohuer 
Wort  und  Bild.  Abthcilung  i.  Dresden  (Urban):  1880^  8vo.  {WiUioim., 
Norfjate,) 


& 


This  commencement  of  a  reiesue  in  smaller  form  of  General  HeJc^a 
work  with  the  same  title,  consists  of  10  photographs,  each  with  one  pftgie  ( 
some  case^,  two  pages) of  accompanying  descriptive  text.  It  is  to  becomplei 
in  5  jiarts  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  which  the  History,  Religion,  Kthaolog 
Katural-history,  and  general  asp<.'ct  of  the  country  w'dl  be  discusaed,  ai  t 
price  of  6s.  each.  Tbe  author  travelled  in  Japan  from  1^52  to  1861,  durij 
which  he  made  a  stay  of  seven  months  in  Veddo,  fur  the  puqx>se  of  collectil 
historical  material.  The  present  part  is  devoted  to  history,  commencing  wi 
Yoritomo  in  the  13th  century,  and  ending  with  the  Dutch  Settlemefifc^ 
Dezima.    The  treatment  is  naturally  a  mere  outline  of  the  subject. 


1 


Xrjfalvy  de  Mezd^KoTesd,   C.   E.  de.  —  Bsp^iUtion  ecieatifique  fraofsiM 
Russic,  en  SilxJrie  et  dans  le  Turkestan,     Vol.  III.     Lea  Bachkirs,  les  Ydpie?, 
ks  anliquitds  Finno-Ougrienaes  et  Altalques,  'pT4cM4»  dea  Resultal*  Anthi 
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wAo^i-^i^ues  d'un  Voyage  en  Asie  Ccntrale.     Paris  (Leroux) :  1880,  large  8vo., 
^p^    XTO,  maps,  pis.     (Williams  <t  is  or  gate  :  price  12«.  6  J.) 

Apparently  concludes  the  work,  of  which  the  atlas  of  illustrations  was 

no'ticed  suprh^  p.  269.     The  chapter  on  the  Bachkirs  is  illustrated  by  a  map 

(from  Russian  sources)  of  the  district  in  the  Urals  north-east  of  Orenburg 

cti-iefly  inhabited  by  that  race;  and  that  on  the  "  VOpses"  (or  northern  Tchudi) 

Y>y    a  rough  outline  of  the  Ladoga  and  Onega  region. 

AMERICA. 
S&tXOlt  Fliedrich. — ^Die  Vereinigten  Staatcn  von  Nord-Amerika.    Vol.  II.    Cul- 
torgeographie  unter  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  wirthschaftHchen  Verhalt- 
j&isse.    Munchen  (Oldenbourg) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  762,  maps,  illustrations. 
(  2>i4latt  :  price  1/.) 

Contains  the  political,  economical,  and  statistical  portion  of  the  work,  of 
^vrliich.  vol.  i.,  containing  the  physical  part,  was  noticed  in  our  *  Proceedings,' 
vol.  i.  p.  78.  The  (coloured)  maps  show  distribution  of  races,  density  of 
population,  &c. 

Bn&X'tllt  Httrbert  H. — Brazil,  the  Amazons  and  the  Coast  London  (Sampson  Low 
Si  Oo.) :  no  date,  8vo.,  pp.  644,  map,  illustrations.    Price  1/.  l5. 

This  pleasing  and  instructive  work  is  based  upon  six  articles  on  Brazil 

originally  published  by  the  author  in  *  Scribner's  Magazine.'    The  writer  visited 

the  Amazons  in  1870  with  the  late  Professor  Hartt,  and  again  in  1874,  his 

attention  beinjr  chiefly  given  to  geology  and  natural  history.    After  working  for 

Iwo  years  at  Santarem,  he  was  engaged  for  more  than  a  year,  at  Professor 

Hartt's  request,  in  exploring  some  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 

iind  the  Tapajos,  and  he  then  made  a  further  stay  at  Rio  before  returning  to 

New  York.     Having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  physical  aspects 

of  the  country,  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Scribner  to  make 

two  more  journeys  to  Rio  and  the  Amazons  with  the  object  of  sfKKjially  studying 

the  coffee  and  sugar  industries  and  social  and  commercial  life  of  the  Brazilians, 

and  also  of  reporting  on  the  famine  district  of  Cear^,  accompanied  by  an  artist, 

Mr.  Wells  Champney. 

Independently  of  the  many  scattered  descriptive  accounts  of  localities  seldom 
visited,  and  of  the  physical  conditions,  natural  productions  and  inhabitants  of  a 
region  so  full  of  interest  as  the  Amazons,  this  work  contains  reviews  of  the 
ge(^raphy  of  the  leFser  known  tributaries,  such  as  the  Curud,  Milecuru,  and 
Xingd,  as  well  as  a  special  chapter  on  the  various  afiluents  of  the  great  river, 
and  an  appendix  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  geology  and  physical  gwgraphy  of 
the  Amazons  Vailey.  1'he  material  is  deemed  insufficient  for  correct  appre- 
ciation; but  so  far  as  the  author  permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  it,  he 
inclines  to  a  belief  in  an  ancient  inland  lake  or  sea,  possibly  emptying  itself 
westward. 

The  myths  and  folk-lore  of  the  Amazonian  Indians  also  receive  special 
attention,  in  a  provisional  manner,  as  the  author  intends  to  make  a  further 
critical  and  com]farative  study  of  these  subjects;  and  from  the  natural  history 
ooUections  to  which  he  refers  incidentally,  it  is  evident  that  considerably  further 
scientific  results  are  to  be  expected. 

The  map  (partly  from  unpublished  sources)  shows  the  confluence  of  the 
Tapaj6B,  with  the  numerous  lakes,  the  smaller  affluents,  limits  of  flood-plains, 

Wolli  Theodor. — Ein  Besuch  der  Galdpagos-Inseln.    Heidelberg  (Winter) :  1880, 
1 2ina,  pp.  44,  2  maps,  pi.    (  Williams  &  Norgate :  price  Is.  6rf.) 

This  little  sketch  forms  pts.  9  &  10  of  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Sammlung  von  Vor- 
trftj^en,"  edited  by  Professors  Frommel  and  Pfaff,  and  published  at  Heidelberg. 
The  maps  show  the  whole  of  the  Galapagos  group,  and  Floreana  or  Charles 
Island  (sketched  by  the  author  in  1875).  There  is  also  a  view  of  Cormorant 
Point  in  the  latter  island. 
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ABCTIC. 

NordenskiolcL- — Notice  sur  sa  Yie  et  ees  Voyages,  par  Gh.  Flahanlt. 
(Nilson) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  76,  map,  portrait.    (^WilliaTns  A  NcrgaU  :  prke  2i 

GontaiDs  also  a  short  account  of  the  dififerent  voyages  aiming  at  the  ditc 
of  the  North-east  Passage.    The  circumpolar  map  shows  the  track  of  the  i 

Nordenskiold. — Lettres  de  A.  E.  Nordenskiold  racontant  la  d^ooaverte  da  Pli 
Nord-Est  du  Pole  Nord,  1878-1879.     Avec  une  preface  par  M.  Daulu^ 
(Dreyfous)  :  1880,  12mo.,  pp.  276,  portrait,  map.     {Duktu ;  price  1m,  8c2.) 

GENERAL. 
Civezza,  Marcellino  da. — Saggio  di  Bibliografia  Geografica  Stcnica  Etaog 
Sanfrancescana.     Prato  (Ranieri  Goasti) :  1879,  large  8yo.,  pp.  696b    (2>i 
price  10«.) 

GontaiDS  the  titles  and  analysis  of  contents  of  819  different  wate  left 
to  the  cosmopolitan  labours  and  voyages  of  the  Franciscans,  and  oonnltc 
the  author  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  '  Storia  Universale  deUe  lUi 
Francescane.' 

Davis,  Jolm. — The  Voyages  and  Works  of  John  Davis  the  Navigator.  E 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Albert  Hastings  Markham.  Londoiiy  pi 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.O.) :  1880, 
pp.  xcv.  and  392,  map,  illustrations,  and  map  in  separate  cover. 

This  forms  Na  LIX.  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Hakluyt  Sodely 
contains  reproductions  of  the  accounts  of  all  the  voyages  of  Davis  fat  tb 
coveiy  of  ^he  North-west  Passage,  to  the  East  Indies,  Azores,  Ac.,  wl 
commanded  by  himself  or  in  which  he  merely  took  part,  and  written  l»y 
Morc;an,  Wright  and  others,  as  well  as  by  the  navigator.  Yarioos  1 
bearing  upon  these  voyages  are  also  included.  '  The  Worldes  Hydragnt) 
Discription,'  1595,  and  *  The  Seamans  Secrets,'  1607,  by  Davis,  are  also  rep 
(the  latter  with  title  page  and  various  tables,  &c.,  in  facsimile).  In  additi 
the  illustrative  notes,  the  editor  gives  a  long  biographical  and  historical 
duction,  with  notes  on  the  previous  biographical  accounts  of  Davis;  and  i 
bibliographical  list  of  works  on  navigation  during  the  reign  of  Elijaibeth, 
copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  to  Adrian  Gilbert  and  others  for  the  disc 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  The  northern  discoveries  of  Davie,  1585-ff 
shown  on  a  map ;  and  ]£:.  G.  H.  Goote  supplies  some  notes  upon  the  we\ 
map,  A.D.  1600,  thcfirst  that  was  engraved  in  England  on  Wnght*8  (Men 
projection,  and  identified  with  the  one  described  by  Shakspere  in  *Ti 
Night  •  as  **  the  new  map  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies."  The  or 
of  this  map  is  bound  up  with  a  very  few  copies  of  Hakluyt*s  *  Yoyagee  *  (! 
1600),  from  one  of  which  (the  Grenville  copy)  it  was  reproduced  br 
autotype  process  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch.  The  present  reproduotioa  is 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  apparently  a  superior  one;  a 
accompanied  by  a  list  of  1209  names  appearing  on  it,  with  id< 
some  of  them  which  are  not  at  first  recognisable. 

Eratosthenes. — Die  geographischen  Fragmente  des  Eratosthenes  nea 
geordnet  und  besprochen  von  Dr.  Hugo  Berger.    Leipzig  (Teubner) :  1880^ 
pp.  393.     ( Willi  ims  &  Norgate :  price  8«.  6rf.) 

Johnston,  Keith. — A  Physical,  Historical,  Political,  and  Descriptive  Geogn 
London  (Stanford):  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  487,  maps,  illustrations.    Price  12i; 

This  work  (the  concluding  portion  of  which  was  printed  after  the  des 
its  lamented  author,  and  was  actually  written  by  him  in  Africa  when  oi 
point  of  starting  for  his  last  expedition)  will  recommend  itself  as  a  a 
introductory  treatise,  from  the  simple  and  practically  intelligible  way  in  n 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are  discussed  in  it.    ^Hia  sp 
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chapteFB  on  physical  geography  aro  well  illustrated  by  coloured  diagrams  and 
woodcuts ;  and  after  a  sketch  of  the  chief  physical  and  political  features  of  each 
of  the  great  continental  divisions  (accompanied  by  separate  maps  showing;  the 
first  of  those  conditions),  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  countries  in  each  are 
described  with  regard  to  extent,  relief, .  rivers,  climate,  and  landscape,  people, 
goremment,  products,  and  industries,  religion,  &c 

The  historical  sketch  occupies  about  80  pages,  and  is  lucidly  illustrated 
bra  series  of  coloured  maps  on  the  same  scale,  showing  the  extent  of  knowledge 
Of  the  earth*s  surface  at  various  epochs,  the  unknown  being  obscured  by  clouds, 
which  roll  back  as  geographical  discoveries  are  recorded. 

MeeltkBf  £liflee. — Nouvelle  G^^raphie  Universelle.  La  Terre  et  les  Hommes. 
V.  L'Europe  Scandinave  et  Russe.  Paris  (Hachette) :  1880, 4to.,  pp.  944,  maps, 
illustiatioDs.    Price  U  5«. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  great  undertaking  is  completed  by  livraison 
303  recently  issued,  being  the  first  half  of  the  work  as  originally  proposed.  In 
lis  publication  no  delay  has  taken  place,  and  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the 
'treatment;  the  present  Tolume,  discussing  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Den- 
voark,  and  Russia,  being  indeed  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  information 
collected,  especially  as  r^ards  the  lastmamcd  country. 
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(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator,  r.gjs.) 

EUROPE. 
Government. — Adminlstrativ-Earte  von  Nieder-Oesterreich.   Heraus- 
vom  Vereine  fiir  Landeskunde.  Scale  1  :  28,800 or  2*5  inches  to  ageogra- 

pliical  mile.     Sheets  22,  Earlstift;    57,  Wallsee;   84,  Ybbsitz;   85,  Ghmiing. 

.^^rtaria  A  Co.,  Vienna.    Price  of  each  sheet  1«.    (^Dulau.) 

ErittbenoWy  W.— Specialkarte  von  Mi ttel -Europe.  Scale  1  :  300,000  or  4*1  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.  Blatt  51,  64,  and  78.  Lith.  und  color.  Hannover, 
<Z)ppermann.    Price  of  each  sheet  1«.    (DulauS) 

V  Bevd.  Donald  J.,  B.A.  Cantab.  —  Diocesan  Map  of  England  and 
'Wales ;  showing  the  Provisions  of  the  Bishoprics  Act  (1878),  also  the  other 
sneoommeodations  of  the  Cathedral  Commissioners  (1854),  and  the  population 
^Census  1871).  Cathedrals,  Bishops'  Residences,  the  Acreages,  the  number  of 
'Puishes  of  each  Diocese  (1879)  and  the  Church  Congress  towns,  with  dates,  are 
ilao  marked.  Compiled  by  the  Rev<^  Donald  J.  Mackey,  Bjk.  Cantab.,  Canon  and 
Pjecentor  of  St  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Perth,  N.B.  Scale  1  :  1,340,000  or  18*3 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Published  by  W.  &  A.  E.  Johnston,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1880.  Price,  in  sheets  Is.  6d.,  on  cloth,  roller,  and  varnished, 
2b.  Bd. 

ithietony  — ' — ^Mathieson's  Map  of  the  Railway  Systems  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  corrected  to  Jan^  1st,  1880.  Reduced  by  permission  from  the  standard 
map  of  R.  Price  Williams,  Esq',  M.  Inst.  C.E. ;  compared  with  the  *  Railway 
Junction  Diagrams'  (by  John  Airey,  Esq'*)  and  with  returns  furnished  by  the 
Companies.  Scale  1 :  870,000  or  11*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  Stanford,  London.    Price  1/.  Is. 

^Xekermann's  '  Oeographische  Hittheilnngen.'— Die  Umgebung  von  Halle, 
Leipsig,  Weissenfels  zur  Darstellung  der  ZusammenstrSmens  der  Bevdlkerung  vom 
platten  Lande  nach  den  grossen  Stadten  &  Industriebezirken  1864-1875.    Yon 
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Otto  Delitsch.  Scale  1 ; 367,000  or  4'8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch,  PeterJ 
mariu*s  *  Geographische  Mittlieilungen,'  1880.  Tafel  G.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
(Dniau,)  I 

Eoyal  Pnissiaa  MmiBtry  for  Public  Works.— Kartc  neher  den  Lauf  des 
Rkeinstroms  ini  Koni^Teich  Preusseu  von  Mainz  bis  unterlialb  Bimmen,  in  19  Sec- 
Uonen.  Kacii  dcm  Zoataiide  des  Stromes  in  dem  Jahre  1872 ;  Scale  1  :  20,000 
or  3*6  inches  to  a  geographical  mile.  Ueberaichts  Plaa  der  19  Sectionen  ;  Seal© 
1 :  300,000  or  4  *  1  geographical  miles  to  an  incli.  Herausgegehen  von  dem  Koenig- 
lich  Preussischen  Minisfcerium  fur  Handel,  Gewcrbe  uod  OffentMche  Arbeitcn. 
Berlin,  1879.     (Dulau,) 

OKDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
l*ilich — Geneml  Maps,^ — New  Seriea  : — 
England  :  No.  321,  Denge  Ness,  Is, 
6*moh — Connty  Maps  :— 

England  and  Wales  :  Denbigh,  Nos.  13, 16,  19,  2s,  Bd,;  30  acd  30k  (on  one 
sheet),  2s. ;  31  and  32,  28,  each.  Sussex,  Nos.  12,  23,  33^  35,  and  73,  2f.  M. 
each. 

Scotland:  Inverness,  Isle  of  Skye,  No.  19,  2s. 
2d-ilich — Pariah  Maps  ; — 

Ekoland  and  Wales  :  Berks :  Ashhury  (part  of),  9  sheets  at  2a.  Bd^  An* 
Book  Is.;  Lambourne  (part  ol),  21  sheets,  20  at  2s.  M.,  1  at  is.,  AreA 
Book  2».;  East  Garston  (part  of),  10  sheets  at  2s.  6(f.,  Area  Book  If. 
Bucks ;  Bledlow  (i>art  of),  6  sheets  at  2fl«  M.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Kadnage 
of),  2  sheets  at  2*.  (W.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Great  Kimble,  4  sheets  in 
tion,  at  2ff.  6(/. ;  Little  Kimble,  2  sheets  in  completioo,  at  2».  6<i,^ 
Risborougb,  2  sheets  in  completion,  at  2*,  Hd,  Carmarthen  :  Ltanedy,  1 
shette,  14  at  2s.  f>d,  3  at  4jf.,  Area  Book  2s,  Bd, ;  Bettws  (in  corapletioii) 
2  sheets  at  2»,  6t^.,  1  at  4jr.  Cornwall ;  Crowan,  Id  sheets  at  2s.  6(i«,  Are* 
Book  3s.  Bd.  Derbyshire  i  Bakewell  (part  oQ,  ^S  sheets,  61  at  2s.  6i,  2  at 
4s, f  I  at  5^.,  1  at  6*.,  Area  Book  Gs. ;  Bnuapton  7  sheets  in  eompleiion,  at 
2s,  6rf. ;  Dron field  and  ditto  detached,  Nor.  1-18,  3  sheets  in  addition  at 
2s.  6t/. ;  Stavcley  and  ditto  detached,  No&  1  and  2,  2  sheets  in  completbti, 
at  28,  3d,     Glamorgan :  Cheriton  and  Swansea  hundred  (part  ol),  in  7  shoe 

5  at  2iS.  Cd.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Lavernock  and  Dinas-Powis  bund 

6  sheets  at  2b,  Bd^^  Area  Book  Is, ;  Llanniadog  and  Swansea  hundred  (part  oi)\ 
in  7  sheets,  4  at  2b,  6t/,,  3  at  4«.,  Area  Book  Iji.  ;  Llanrhiiiian  Cefn-y-B 
and  Swansea  htindreti  (part  oQi  in  28  sheets,  26  at  2*.  6(/.,  2  at  4s.,  A 
Book  3«, ;  Llandough  Jnxta  Cardifltand  ditto  detached  (part  of),  in  3  sheeta,,^ 
2  at  2^.  tJc?.,  1  at  h..  Area  Book  Is, ;  Michaekton  le  Pitt  (part  of),  4  aheetJ 
at  2s.  Gfit,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Penarth  (part  t>f),  2  slieets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  4«.,  Ai 
B<K>k  Is, ;  Wenvoe  (part  of),  8  sheets  at  2s.  Hd,,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Radyr, 
sheets  in  completion,  at  2s.  6d, ;  St.  Pagans  and  ditto  detached  (part  oQ^ 
S  sheets  at  2s,  M,^  Area  Book  Is,  6d, ;  Llangyfelnch,  16  sheets  in  comple- 
tion, 10  at  2s,  6rf,^  3  at  43,^  1  at  5s.,  1  at  7s,     Gloucester :  Preston,  3  sheets 
in  coraplption,  at  2s.  6rf.;   Siddington,  1  sheet  in  completion,  at  2s.  Sd, 
Herts :  Little  Ila^lham,  9  sheets  at.  2*.  6t/.,  Area  B<xik  Is.  j  Albnry,  3  sheets^ 
in  eompleiion,  at  2s.  6rf, ;  Harpenden  (fmrt  of),  12  sheets,  10  at  2s.  6*^.,  2  ac' 
4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  M, ;  Standon  ([lart  oO»  1^  sheets  at  2^.  6ti.,  Area  Book  2s. 
Sandridge  (pai  t  oQ,  9  sheets  at  2s.  M,^  Area  Book  Is.  6*/. ;  SL  Michael  (pari 
cf)»  12  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  Area  Book  Is.  6rf. ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Allan  (part  oQ] 

14  »heet.s,  12  at  2s.  6^1,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  28.;  Bishop  Hatfield  (part  of >J 

15  sheets,  14  at  2s.  6<i.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book,  2s.;  Wheal  ham  instead  (part  of)S 
9  shsets,  8  at  2s.  ^,f  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is,  Od, ;  WhipsDade,  detached,  il 
sheet  at  2s.  6<f.,  Area  Book  Is.  Notts;  Felley,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6rf,,  Are«l 
Book  Is.  Oxfordshire  :  March  Baldon  (part  of),  4  sheets,  3  at  25.  6<f.,  1  atl 
4i,,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Toot  Baldon  (part  of),  6  sheets,  5  at  2s.  Bd,^  1  at  4s.,| 

^^^^H^rea  Book  Is. 
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Scotland  :  Argyll :  Coll,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6cZ.,  Area  Book  1». ;  Inverness 
(Hebrides) :  South  Uist,  64  sheets,  48  at  25.  6c/.,  16  at  4«.,  Area  Book  is. ; 
North  Uist,  55  sheets,  46  at  2s.  Gd.,  9  at  4«.,  Area  lk)ok  3».  Qd. ; 
Harris,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6(1,,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Barra,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area 
Book  Is.  Gd. 

tknm  PlailB—lO-feet  Scale  :— 

fyoLAND  AND  Wales :  Berkshire:  Reading,  12  additional  sheets,  at  2s.; 
Cornwall,  Redruth,  1  sheet  in  completion,  2s. ;  Derbyshire :  Buxton  (part  of), 
7  sheets  at  2s. ;  Oxfordshire :  Henley-on-Thames,  8  sheets  at  2s. ;  Staf- 
fordshire :  Chesterton,  2  sheets  in  completion,  at  2s. ;  Leek  (part  of),  10 
sheets  at  2s.;  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  37  sheets  at  2s.  Wales:  Swansea, 
9  sheets  in  addition,  at  2s. 

Scale:— 

lEdinburgh  revised,  Nos.  1,  29,  34,  36,  37a,  40,  41a,  42,  43,  45,  45a,  48,  49, 
49a,  50,  at  2s. ;  New  Sheets,  Nos.  42a,  46a,  51,  52,  at  2s. 
Maps : — Surrey,  2  miles  to  an  inch,  2s.  6</. ;  Nairn,  1  inch  to  a  mile,  2s.  Gd, 
{Stanford,  Agent.) 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  MAPS. 
.«h  Scale :— England  :  Westmoreland,  No.  38,  Gs.    No.  66,  Vertical  Section, 
38.  Gd.    (Stanford,  Agent.) 

ASIA. 
•Tanne,  Dr.  Joseph. — Central  Asien.    Nach  den  ncuesten  Qnellen  bearbeitet 
Dr.  Joseph  Chavanne.    A.  Hartleben's  Verlag  in  Wein,  Pest  u.  Leipzig,  1880. 
Scale  1 :  5,000,000  or  66*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    {Dulau.)  . 

This  map  includes  that  portion  of  Asia  between  the  28th  and  61st  degrees 
of  North  lat.,  and  the  54th  and  107th  degrees  East  long.,  on  its  Northern 
boundary,  the  60th  and  lOlst  degrees  on  its  Southern  boundary.   It  is  a  chromo- 
lithograph printed  in  seven  colours,  and  the  heights  are  given  in  metres.    The 
scale  of  this  map  is  sufiSciently  large  to  give  a  very  good  general  idea  of  Central 
.A^ia,  and  indeed  in  a  country,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  intersected  by 
xnountain  chains,  all  of  which  throw  out  numerous  spurs,  it  would  be  impossible 
'ft^give  anything  more,  unless  a  much  larger  scale  were  adopted.    At  the  present 
'^ime,  when  so  much  attention  is  turned  towards  the  military  and  scientific 
expeditions,  either  at  work  or  being  organized  for  work  in  Central  Asia  and 
^Afghanistan,  a  map  which  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to 
"^he  sources  of  the  great  navigable  streams  of  China,  and  which  shows  clearly  the 
^^ertical  formation  of  Central  Asia,  its  characteristic  deserts,  and  gravelly 
^rteppes,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  more  recent  territorial  changes,  and 
'the  political  divisions  of  states,  such  as  the  new  boundaries  between  Kussia  and 
Ohina  in  the  valley  of  the  Ili,  will  doubtless  be  welcome  both  to  the  geographer 
and  politician.    There  is,  however,  an  error  in  this  map  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out ;  it  professes  to  give  the  new  boundary  between  British 
India  and  Afghanistan,  and  it  is  marked  on  the  map  as  being  carried  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  East  Suliman  range;  this  is  however  inaccurate,  and  as  a 
fact,  up  to  the  present  date  this  boundary  remains  unfixed ;   it  is,  however, 
evident  that  much  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  map,  which 
shows  the  work  of  all  the  most  recent  explorers,  both  English  and  Russian,  and 
in  other  respects  is  brought  so  nearly  up  to  date  as  to  show  the  new  railway 
from  Rhori  to  Quetta ;  but  here  again  an  error  occurs,  as  the  line  by  Dadar, 
which  is  given  on  the  map,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  route  by  Sibi 
and  the  Sawar  Valley.    It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  map  which  covers  an 
area  so  vast,  in  which  violent  and  sudden  changes  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  of  which  much  still  remains  unexplored  by  the  scientific  geographer, 
should  be  entirely  free  from  errors. 
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ir?ifli%w  Govemment  Surveys. — ^Indian  Atlas.  Quarter  sheet  Sheet  72  N^E.-— 
Nagpoor  [Nagpur],  Seonee  [Seoni],  &c.,  Central  Provinces. — ^Lower  Pnmnoes 
Eevenne  Survey.  District  l<\ireedpoor  [Fureedpore].  Scale  1  mila  to  inch. 
Sheets  4,  11,  and  12.  Lower  Provinces  Hevenue  Survey.  DiEtrict  Bajshahee 
[Rajshahi].  Sheete  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.— North-Wert 
Provinces  Revenue  Survey.  Preliminary  Map  of  District  Moradabad  md 
Pargana  Kashipur  of  District  Tarai,  1871-77.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  incL — 
Punjab  Revenue  Survey.  Shekh  Budin  Sanitarium.  Districts  Banna  and 
Dcra  Ismail  Khan.  Seasons  1876-77-78.  Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile.— Punjab 
Revenue  Survey,  District  Gurgaon.  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Sdma. 
Scale  16  inches  to  1  mile.  Season  1874-75.  On  2  sheets. — Punjab  Bevanue 
Survey,  District  Gurgaon.  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Farokhnagtf. 
Scale  16  inches  to  1  mile.  Season  1874-75. — Punjab  Revenue  Survey,  Diatrict 
Gurgaon.  Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Rewari.  Scale  16  inches  to  1  mile. 
Season  1874-75.— Bhopal  and  Malwa  Topographical  Survey.  'Sheets  28, 25,  43. 
Parts  of  Gwalior,  Indorc,  and  Dewas.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. — Oentral  Piovinoea 
and  Vizagapatam  Agency  Topographical  Survey.  Sheet  14.  New  Series.  Puts 
of  Jeypur  [Jaipur]  and  Karond.  Seasons  1861-62,  \1866-68,  1869-70.  SoOe 
1  mile  to  1  inclL — Mysore  Topographical  Survey.  Sheets  34,  57.  Part  of  Turn- 
koor  [Tumknr],  Mysore,  and  Ilassan  Districts.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Seaaoos 
1876-78.— Guzerat  [Gujarat],  1876-77.  Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile.  Sheet  28. 
Sections  1,  2,  3,  4.  Parts  of  Kaira,  Baroda,  and  Panch  Mahals. — Rampa,  District 
Godavari,  Madras  Presidency,  and  surrounding^Country.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  indi. 
Transfer  from  the  Atlas  of  India. — The  two  routes  to  Kabul,  vift  Jellalabad  and 
vi&  the  Kurum  Valley.  Taken  principally  from  the  surveys  and  reconnaissaaoes 
by  Officers  of  the  Survey  of  India,  1878-79.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  Siae  52 
inches  by  34.  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  additions. — Bombay  Pmir 
dency,  Central  Portion,  1879.  Scale  8  miles  to.l  inch.  Size  32  inches  by  40. — 
Bombay  Presidency,  Southern  Portion,  1878.  Scale  8  miles  to  1  inch.  Sue 
27  inches  by  32.— Map  showing  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  and  Gnat 
Indian  Peninsula  Railways.  June  187-.  Scale  16  miles  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheeta. 
Size  40  inches  by  46. — Bombay :  Map  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  constructed  from 
surveys  made  in  the  years  1865-71,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieatenantp> 
Colonel  G.  A.  Laugh  ton,  f.r.g.s.,  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  and  based  upon  Triangnla- 
tions  executed  under  the  orders  of  Captains  Nasmyth  and  Haig,  Royal  Engineers^  in 
the  years  1866,  1866.  Scales,  Nos.  1  to  68,  110  to  116, 165  to  169,  206  to  221, 
are  100  feet  to  1  inch  ;  the  remainder  are  40  feet  to  1  inch.  The  complete  Map, 
including  both  Scales,  is  on  221  sheets.  Size  of  each  27  inches  by  40.  The  fol- 
lowing are  additions  to  the  sheets  previously  supplied  and  entered  in  the  Cata- 
logue, pages  425,  426,  427  :— Sheets  4,  5,  8,  9,  14,  17,  18,  21,  22,  25,  28,  29,  30-, 
36,  37,  45,  46,  55  to  60,  G4,  66,  67,  73,  75  to  79,  86,  89,  90, 102, 103^  107, 100, 
121,  122,  123,  192,  193,  194.— Nasik  CoUectorate :  Map  of  the  Nasik  IWnka 
of  the  Nasik  Zilla.    Prepared  from  the  Hevenue  Survey,  1879.    Scale  1  mile  to 

1  inch.  Size  30  inches  by  44.  Map  of  the  Nandgaon  Taluka  of  the  Nasik  Zilla. 
From  the  Revenue  Survey,  1879.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Size  44  inches  by 
39.— Panch  Mahals  CoUectorate:  Map  of  the  Dohad  Taluka,  Panch  Mahals  Dis- 
trict. Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Size  17  inches  by  19.  Map  of  the  Godhra  Taluka, 
Panch  Mahals  District  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Size  19  inches  by  24.  Map 
of  the  Halol  Taluka,  Panch  Mahals  District.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Size 
20  inches  by  16.    Map  of  the  Jhalod  Taluka,  Panch  Mahals  District.    Scale 

2  miles  to  1  inch.  Size  15  inches  by  15.  Map  of  the  Kbalol  Taluka,  Panch 
Mahals  District.    Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.    Size  15  inches  by  22. — ThoDA  Col- 
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Icctorate  :  Plan  of  Matheran.     Lithographed  at  PooDa,  1879.     Scale  CGO  feet  to 

1  inch.  Size  27  inches  by  40. — Bombay,  Southern  Division.  Ahmcdnagar  Col- 
lectorate :  Plan  of  Ahmednagar  City.  Surveyed  in  season  1877-78.  Scale 
66  feet  to  1  inch.  Size  31  inches  by  46. — PooDa  Collectorate :  Plan  of  the 
City  and  Cantonment  of  Poona.  Compiled  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Office, 
1879.  Scale  200  yai^s  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  by  39.  Plan  of 
the  Cantonments  of  Poona  and  Kirkee.  1879.  Scale  5  iuches  to  1  mile.  Size 
31  inches  by  39. — City  of  Poona.  Surveyed  in  1^69-72,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  R.  E.  H.  Light.  Scale  200  feet  to  1  inch.  On  4  sheets.  Size  58  inches 
by  72. — Bombay,  Sind  Division :  Map  of  the  Town  and  Environs  of  Sukkur.  Re- 
duced from  Surveys  undertaken  in  the  years  1876, 1877,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Colonel  G.  A.  Laughton,  Bombay  Staff  Corp.s.     Scale  300  feet  to  1  inch.    On 

2  sheets.    Size  62  inches  by  47.    Including  the  Island  of  Bukkur  and  part  of 
Rohri. — Palanpur  Agency:  Country  20  miles  round  Decsa.     Scale  4  miles  to 
1  inch.    Size  15  inches  by  14. — Portuguese  Territory :  Map  of  the  Portuguese 
Territory  of  Goa,  showing  also  the  principal  places  of  Sattari  (in  Savantvadi),  the 
whole  examined  and  revised  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Lieutenant 
James  Garliog,  of  Madras,  in  the  year  1814.    Corrected  and  divided  into  Provinces 
by  C.  S.  R.  Nunes.     Poona,  1877.     Scale   2  miles  to    1  inch.    On  2  sheets. 
Size  38  inches  by  25.— Aden :  Sketch  of  Towella  and  Kussaf  Valleys.    1879. 
Scale,  200  yards  to  1  inch.     Size  21  inches  by  16. — Madras :  Cuddapah  District 
Map  of  the  Jammulamadugu  [Jammalamadugu]  Taluq,  Cuddapah  District.    Re- 
duced from  the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1872.    By  F.  C. 
Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a..  Deputy  Superintendent.   Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.   Size  34  inches 
by  44. — Map  of  the  Budvail  [Badvel]  Taluq,  Cuddapah  District     Reduced  from 
the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1874.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W.  Crewe,  Staff  Corps,  and  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a..  Deputy  Superintendents. 
Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.     On  2  sheets.    Size  40  inches  by  54. — Map  of  the  Cudda- 
pah Taluq,  Cuddapah  District.     Reduced  from  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in 
1873.    By  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a..  Deputy  Superintendent     Scale  1  mile  to 
1  inch.    Size  40  inches  by  54. — Map  of  the  Poddutur  [Proddutur]  Taluq,  Cud- 
ilapah  District.    Reduced  from  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1872,    By  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  Crewe,  Staff  Corps,  and  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents.   Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.    On  2  sheets.     Size  40  inches  by  40. — Map  of 
the  Pullampet  Taluq,  Cuddapah  District.    Survey  Office,  Madras,  1877.    Scale 
1  mile  to  1  inch.    On  4  sheets.     Size  56  inches  by  42. — ^Map  of  the  Rayachoti 
Taluk,  Cuddapah  Di^itrict.    Surveyed  and  mapped  under  the  direction  of  F.  C. 
Puckle,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Madras  Revenue  Survey.    Completed  in 
1873  and  1875.    Published  in  1879.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.     On  4  sheets. 
•Size  42  inches  by  60. — Map  of  thoSidhout[Siddhavattam]  Taluq,  Cuddapah  Dis- 
trict    Reduced  from  the  Maj^  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1874,    By 
K.    C.   Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a.,   Deputy  Superintendent.     Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
<3n  2  sheets.    Size  40  inches  by  50. — Eistna  District :  Map  of  the  Eistna  Dis- 
trict.   Reduced  from  the  Revenue  Survey  Maps.    Chepauk,  1874.     Scale  2  miles 
to  1  inch.    On  8  sheets.     Size  60  inches  by  86. — Nellore  District :  Map  of  the 
^ellore  Taluk,  Nellore  District    Reduced  from  the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey. 
Surveyed  in  1861  and  1862.    By  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a..  Deputy  Superintendent 
Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.     On  2  sheets.     Size  4p  inches  by  44. — North  Arcot  Dis- 
trict :  Map  of  the  Arcot  Taluq,  North  Arcot  District.    Reduced  from  the  Maps  of 
the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1874.      By  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Superintendent.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.    On  2  sheets.    Size  40  inches  by  48. 
— Map  of  the  Ami  Jagir,  North  Arcot  District.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.    Size 
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40  incbes  by  27. — North  Arcot  District ;  Kalajstri  [Kalalmsti]  Zemmdari,  Scalo 
1  mile  to  1  inck  On  4  sheets.  Si?!e  60  inches  by  53.— Map  of  the  Vdloro 
Tftluq,  KoTth  Arcot  District.     Survey  Office,  Madras,  1870,     Settle  1   mile  to 

1  inch.  On  2  sheeta.  Size  40  inches  by  54, — Map  of  the  Wallajdi  [Walajjipet] 
Taluq,  North  Arcot  District.  Ccatrnl  Syr?ey  Office,  Chepauk,  187G,  ?cale  1  mile 
to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  hy  54.— Bnlem  District:  Map  of  the  Attur 
[Atur]  1  aluq^  Salem  DiBtrict.  Reduced  from  the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  com- 
pleted ia  1862.  By  Captain  W.  H.  Heaeey,  2tst  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and 
W,  Beaumont,   Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendents.     Scale  1    mile   to  1  inch.     On 

2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  hy  42,— Map  of  the  Kamakal  Taluq,  Salem  District, 
Re^Iuced  from  the  Majis  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1872,  hy  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  H.  Hessey,  Slut  lladras  Native  Infantry,  Deputy  Superintendent* 
Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  by  53. — Map  of  the  Salem 
Taluq,  Salem  District.  Reduced  from  the  Majjs  of  the  Reveoue  Survey,  completed 
in  1867.  By  Major  W.  H,  Hessey,  21st  Madras  Native  Infantry,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. Central  Survey  Office,  Madras,  1876.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On 
4  sheets.  Size  48  inches  hy  48.— ^Map  uf  the  Shervaroy  [Shevaroy]  Hills,  Salem 
District^  Madras  Presidency.     Survey  Office,  Madras,   1877.     Scale   1  mile  to 

1  inch*  Siase  20  inches  hy  22.^Map  of  the  Trichengode  [I'inichengode]  Tftluk, 
Salem  District.     Survey  Office,    Madras,  1878.     Scale  1  mile   to   1  inch.     On 

2  sheet*.  Size  40  inches  hy  54.^Tinnevelly  District :  Map  of  the  Tinnevelly 
District  Reduced  from  the  Revenue  Survey  Mapa,  Central  Survey  Ofiice,  Che- 
pauk,  1874.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  On  4  sheets.  Size  48  iuchea  by  62. — Map 
of  the  Amhasamudram  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced  from  the  Revenne 
Survey,  completed  in  187  h  By  Major  W.  Barber,  33rd  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
and  H,  C.  Buckle,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Deputy  Superintendents.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
Size  36  inches  by  46.— Map  of  Ettiyapuram  [Etaija|>ui-ara]  Estate,  Tinnevelly 
District.  No  date.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  4  sheets?.  Size  50  incbea  by  4f>. 
— Map  of  the  Nanganeri  [Nanguneri]  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced  from 
the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1872.  By  F.  C,  Buckle,  Esq,,  m.a., 
Deputy  Superintendent.  With  a  list  of  villa,ij;es.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On 
1|  sheets.  Size  46  inches  hy  4L — Map  of  the  Ottapidaram  [Otapidaram]  TaUiq, 
Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced  from  the  Map  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in 
1872.  By  F,  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  M..i.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  and  Captain  W. 
Freeth,  r.a..  Acting  Deputy  Superintendent.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  4  sheets. 
Size  72  inclies  hy  52.^Map  of  the  Sankaranainarkovil  [Sankaranainarkoil]  Taluq, 
Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced  from  the  Ma|>a  of  the  Revenue  Sur^'cy,  ct^mpletcd 
in  1872,  By  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Captain  J.  0.  Cloetc,  31st  Light  In- 
fantry, Dejiuty  SnjK^in  ten  dents.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size 
40  inches  hy  42. — Map  of  the  Sattur  [Satur]  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District  Reduced 
from  the  Maps  of  the  Revenne  Survey,  completed  in  1875.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
W,  Crewe,  Staff  Corps,  and  H.  Gomjiertz,  Esq.,  Deputy  Suiierinttndents,  Scale 
1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  by  46. — Map  of  the  StrivilUputtur 
[Srivilliputur]  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced  from  lire  Maps  of  the  Revenne 
Survey,  completed  in  1874,  By  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esq.,  m.a.,  and  IL  Gompertz,  Epq., 
Deputy  Superintendents.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  40  inches  by 
46, — Map  of  the  Tenkarai  Talut],  Tinnevelly  Distiict.  Reduced  from  the  Maps  of 
the  Revenue  Survx^y,  completed,  in  1872.  By  F.  C.  Puckle,  Esf|,,  m.a.,  Deputy 
Superintendent.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  On  2  sheets.  Size  34  inches  by  44.— 
Map  of  the  Tenkasi  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District  Reduced  from  the  Maps  of  the 
Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1872.  By  Captain  J.  G,  Qoete,  31st  Light  In- 
fantry, Deputy  Superintendent.    Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.    On  2  sheets*    Size 
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40  ioches  by  54. — ^Map  of  the  Tinnevelly  Taluq,  Tinnevelly  District.  Reduced 
from  the  Maps  of  the  Revenue  Survey,  completed  in  1866.  By  Major  W.  Barber, 
33rd  Madras  Native  Infantry,  Deputy  Superintendent.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch. 
On  2  sheets.  Size  36  inches  by  46. — Trichinopoly  District :  Map  of  the  Trichi- 
nopoly  District  Survey  Office,  Madras,  1877-78.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  On 
4  sheets.    Size  50  inches  by  56.     {Stanford^  agent,) 

Note. — The  names  in  brackets  [  ]  are  authorised  spellings. 
Linde,  P. — ^Map  of  the  Tea-producing  Tracts  in  India.  Compiled  from  the  Revenue 
Survey  Maps,  from  personal  surveys,  and  from  reports  by  a  number  of  Tea 
planters,  and  inscribed  by  permission  to  H.E.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton, 
i:.iLS.L,  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India.  Scale  1:200,000  or  2 '7  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.  With  8  inset  Ma^is;  accom^ianied  by  letterpress. 
1st  edition.  Calcutta,  1879.  Price  of  Map  on  3  sheets,  with  letterpress,  2U  12«.  Qd, 
(Stanford.) 

Petermann's  '  OeograpMsche  Hitfheilnngen/ — Itincrar-Skizze  des  Naka- 
sendo  von  Otsu  bis  Tokio.  Kach  eigenen  Aufzeichnungen  von  E.  Knipping,  1875. 
Scale  1:  250,000  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  3  sheets.  Peiermann's 
'  G^eographische  Mittheilungen.'  Erganzungsheft  No.  59.  Taf.  1,  2,  and  3. 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.     (Dulau.) 

Saunders,  Trelawney. — Stanford's  New  Map  of  Kabul  and  the  country  round  as 

far  as  Eohistan,  Tagao,  and  Lughman  ;  Gandamak,  Eurram,  and  Shutargardan ; 

the  Upper  Logar  ;  Maidan  and  Ai^ndi ;  with  the  sites  of  all  the  recent  conflicts. 

Scale  1 :  125,000  or  1  *  7  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.     Published  by  Edward 

Stanford,  London,  1880.    Price,  in  sheet,  6«. ;  in  case,  10». 

This  map  is  executed  in  a  bold  style,  which  brings  into  marked  prominence 
the  several  mountain  ranges;  and  clearly  indicates  the  important  part  they 
must  play  in  any  military  operations  undertaken  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  free 
from  the  confused  mass  of  hill  shading  so  frequently  met  with  in  maps,  which 
fails  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  definite  idea  of  the  toi)ography  of  the  country  it 
is  intended  to  represent.  The  routes  of  General  Roberts  in  the  present  cam- 
paign, and  that  of  Lieutenant  Vincent  Eyre,  and  the  captive  ladies  in  1842,  are 
distinguished  by  red  and  blue  lines,  and  will  doubtless  be  received  with  peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

yld,  James. — Ck)untry  around  Caubul,  Jelalabad,  and  the  Euram.  Scale 
1:253,440  or  3*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Published  by  James  Wyld, 
London.    February  28th,  1880.    Price  6«.  in  sheet,  8«.  in  case. 

This  map  shows  all  the  main  routes  to  Eabul  and  many  of  the  native  paths, 
the  former  being  distinguished  by  red,  and  the  latter  by  thin  black  lines.  Where 
any  difficulty  might  arise  as  to  the  routes,  the  name  is  given ;  this  is  also  Uie 
case  with  the  passes,  and  a  short  explanatory  table  of  native  geographical  terms 
is  also  given. 

AFRICA. 
jmnTlff  Boston. — ^^lap  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.    Published  by  the 
A.B.C.F.M.  Boston,  1880.    Scale  1:3,500,000  or  47*6  geographical  miles  to  an 
inch. 

This  map  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  lectures ;  it  shows 
the  whole  of  the  African  continent  south  of  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  enter  into  detail,  the  only  names  given  being  those 
of  the  principal  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  countries,  &c. ;  the  lettering  is  bold, 
and  the  map  is  5  feet  square  (nearly).  At  the  foot  of  the  map  a  section  is 
given  of  the  elevations  between  Benguela  and  Bagamoyo.  In  any  room  of 
ordinary  size  the  main  physical  features  could  be  plainly  discerned.  An  edition 
of  this  map,  printed  on  calico,  has  also  been  published  by  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  in  which  form  it  is  easily  rolled  up  into  a  small  space,  and 
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is   but  little  liable  to  be  torn.      It  is  hoixxi   that  it  may  prove  useful  to 
lecturers,  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  this  map  about  with  them. 
Charmetant,  E.  P.  Fx. — Carte  particlle  des  Missions  de  TAfrique  ^quatoriale, 
dress^  par  le  R.  P.  F**  Charmetant,  Missionnaire  Apostolique  d' Alger,  1879.  Scale 
1 : 2,G00,000  or  35*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Public  par  lea    Missions 
Catholiques,  1879.     Paris. 
Plegel,  Ed.  Bobert — Map  of  the  Benue  Biver,  from  Djen  to  Bibago,  as  explored 
by  the  Expedition  under  Mr.  J.  H.  Ashkroft,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
8th  July  to  27th  September,  1879  ;  by^Ed.  Robert  Flegel.     Scale  1 :  73,000  or  1 
geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    7  sheets.    C.  Ucllfarth,  Gotha,  1880. 

This  is  a  route  survey,  the  positions  aro  all  fixed  by  compass  bearing,  and 
the  estimated  distance  run.  The  map  is  in  7  sheets  and  conmiences  at  Djen  ia 
the  west,  and  ends  at  Gurua  on  the  east,  for  though  in  the  title  of  the  map 
it  mentions  Ribago  as  its  farthest  eastern  limit,  yet  in  reality  the  surrey  ended 
at  Gurua,  and  here  also  the  soundings  end,  the  journey  on  to  Ribago  being 
made  in  a  canoe,  and  no  bearing  or  soundings  being  taken.  At  sheet  5  tMs 
survey  crosses  the  route  of  Dr.  Barth  at  the  confluence  of  the  Faro  Biver,  and 
the  positions  assigned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Faro  by  these  two  travellers  are  at 
variance,  Mr.  Flegel  placing  it  20'  east  and  9'  south  of  the  positicm  given  to  it 
by  Dr.  Barth.  This  map  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Binue,  an  addition  of  no  less  than  142  miles  of  navigable 
waters,  with  a  line  of  soundings  taken. 

Johnston,  T.  B.,  F.B.O.S.,  F.B.S.E,,  &c.— Mapof  South  Africa,  containing  Gape 
Colony,  Griqualand,  Kaffraria,  Basutoland,  Zululand,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange 
Free  State,  Damara  Land,  Betshuana  Land,  and  other  territories.  Compiled  ftam, 
the  best  available  Colonial  and  Imperial  information,  and  from  the  OfSdal  Map 
recently  compiled  by  the  Surveyor-General,  Cape  Town;  by  T.  B.  Johnston, 
F.R.G.8.,  F.R.8.E.,  &c.  Published  by  J.  C.  Juta,  Cape  Town.  1880.  Scale 
1 : 2,500,000  or  34*  4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     (^Stanford,) 

Petermaim*8  '  Oeographische  Mittheilimgen.'-— Dr.  W.  Junker's  Beiaen  in 
Nordost-  u.  Central- Afrika.  Blatt  No.  2 :  Karte  der  routen  in  den  Mudirien-Bc^l 
u.  Bahr-el-Ghasdl,  sowie  Obersicht  der  wichtigsten  neucrcn  Reisen  in  den  Agyp- 
tiflchen  Aquatorialprovinzen.  Entworfen  u.  gezeichnet  von  B.  Hassenstdn. 
Scale  1 : 2,500,000  or  34 '4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann'a  'Oeo- 
graphische Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  4.  Justus  Perthes^  Gotha 
1880.    (Dtdau,) 

Originalkarte  des  Mittleren  BenucS-Stromes,  aufgenommen  vou  E.  R.  Flegel, 

Mitglioi  der  Church  Missionary  Society's  Expedition,  unter  Mr.  J.  H.  Ashkroft, 
Juli  bis  Sept.  1879.  Scale  1:300,000  or  4*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  1880,  Tafel  7.  Justus  Perthes, 
Gotha.    (JDulau,) 

AUSTRALIA. 

Abbott,  W.  H.— Rainfall  Map  of  South  Australia  for  1878.  Drawn  by  W.  H. 
Abbott,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Todd,  g.m.o.,  f.r.a.8.,  Government  Astro- 
nomer. Observatory,  Adelaide,  September  1879.  Scale  1 : 2,000,000  or  27 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Surveyor-General's  Office,  Adelaide.  With  10  pages 
of  letterpress. 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Department,  Admiralty,  in 
January  and  February,  1880. 
81m.  Incbef. 
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351  <    m        =      3'0>  Australia,  east  coast :  Percy  islands.    Price  1«.  M. 
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2089      m       =       0-17  Africa,  east  coast:— Sheet  1,  Tugela  river  to  Do'agoa 
bay.    Price  2«.  6rf. 
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JIa      Sixe.  Incbei. 

797      m        =       O'l    North  America  lakes: — River  St.  Lawrence,  Quebec  to 
Kingston ;    with  lake  Ontario   and  lake  Ghamplain. 
Price  3«. 
i763       m        =       I'O    China,  east  coast— On-kiang : — WSn-chau  port  and  ap- 
proaches.   Price  28.  6d, 
J812        m       =       1*5    Africa,    east  coast:  —  Kiuyn,  George,  Gockbum,  ports. 
Chaki  Chaki  bay.    Price  2s.  ed. 
No.  2350.   Plan  of  Cairns  harbour  added.     No.  292.  Plan  of  Long  and 
Story  harbours  added.     No.  134.  New  plan  of  Havannah  harbour  added. 

CHABTS  CANCELLED. 
2Vo.  Oanoelled  by  No. 

S51  Percy  island New  plan,  Percy  islands      ,.       351 

12089  Tugela    river     to    Sordwana    \ 

point I   New  chart,  Tugela  river  to 

12090  Sordwana  point    to  Dclagoa    f       Delagoa  bay       2089 

:>.763  w^ln  rive;  :.  :.  ::  { ^-/^pt.S':"'"! '°!!  im 

3.812  Gockbum,  George,  and  Chak-  ^  New    plan,    Kiuyu,    George, 

chak  ports /       ports,  &c 1812 

CHABTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS. 
Na  19236.   North  America,   west  coast: — Cape  Caution  to  port  Simpson, 
111  ■-luthem  portion.    No.  631.  South  America,  Chili : — Smyth  channel,  from  south 
^sxitrance  to  Fortune  bay.      No.  28.   England,  South  coast:  —  Salcombe  river. 
7a  1670a.  Australia,  east  coast : — ^Moreton  bay.      No.  2304.  Norway : — Earmo 
Bergen.    Na  87.  Portugal : — Cape  Finisterre  to  cape  St.  Vincent    No.  739. 
TTidia,   west  coast:  —  Boria  Pagoda  to   A'chera  river.     No.  755.   India,  west 
«:^oast:->- False  point  anchorage.     No.  936a.  Pacific  ocean:  —  New  Caledonia, 
:K2orth-west  part     No.  9365.  Pacific  ocean:  —  New  Caledonia,  south-east  part. 
rS^o.  152.  Bay  of  Bengal : — Preparis,  north  channel.    No.  1189.  Mediterranean : — 
~Sonifacio  strait    No.  163.  Sardinia  island:  —  Ports  and  anchorages  on  north 
mnd  east  coasts.      No.  292.  North  America,  east  coast :  —  Harbours  in  New- 
foundland.   No.  2350.  Australia,  north-east  coast :  Double  point  to  cape  Tribula- 
tion.   No.  134.  Pacific  ocean  : — ^New  Hebrides  islands.    No.  834.  Bengal  bay : — 
Rangoon  and  Bassein  or  Negrais  rivers.    No.  2121.    New  Guinea:  Freshwater 
bay  to  Round  head.    No.  2122.  New  Guinea : — Round  head  to  Orangerie  bay. 
No.  2123.  New  Guinea :— Orangerie  bay  to  Bramble  haven.    No.  1598.  English 
channel    (J.  2>.  Potter^  agent,) 

"^Hfliftn  Karine  Survey.— Chart  No.  1218.  India,  East  Coast,  Gulf  of  Manar,Tuti- 
oorin  Roadstead  and  Harbour.  Surveyed  by  Mr.  Morris  Chapman,  late  ln., 
and  assistants.  1879.  Published  at  the  Marine  Survey  Department^  Calcutta, 
December  1879.    Price  2s. 

ATLASES. 
JLndree,  Dr.  Sichard. — Allgemeiner  Handatlas  in  sechsuudachtzig  Earten  mit 
erUutemdem  Text.  Velhagen  and  Elasing.    Bielefeld.    1880.    Part  1.    Price  2f« 
{Duiau,) 

This  Atlas  will  be  published  in  10  monthly  parts,  price  2s.  each. 
Stieler,  Adol£~Hand-Atlas  iiber  alle  Theile  der  Erde,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Dr. 
August  Petermann,  Dr.  Hermann  Berghaus  und  Carl  VogeL    Parts  18  and  14. 
.  Price  2».  each.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  188a    (Stanford). 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  13th  and  14th  Parts  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Stieler's  Hand  -Atlas :— Part  18.— Na  9.  Land-  und  WasaeivVertheilung 
auf  der  Erde  in  Gbbolar-Projeotion.    Von  Henn.  Berghaus.    Nebenkarten 
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Wasaer-Halbkugel.  Land-Halbkugel.  Erdkarte  iQ  Polar-Pr* 
eTgeuer  Entwurlkirt. — No*  44,  Diinemark  mid  die  Danischen  Kolanfe 
Preusaisclie  Provinz  Sckleswi^-HolsteiD.  Vou  A.  Pelerniann*  1 : 1,| 
Nebetikarten :  Kjobcmhavn  (Kopenba^eo)  1:100.000,  Islund  1:6,< 
Das  Diinische  Groulaod  1 :  15,00X000.  Die  Fiir-Oer  1  : 1,500,< 
DiiTiiscbe  West  Indieu  1 :  l,500,000.-^No.  55.  Oat-Eurofw,  Bli  ' 
Riissland  und  Kaukasien.  Von  A.  Petermann  1 : 3,700,000, 
Der  Ararat  und  scinQ  Umgebung  1 :  500,000,   Tiflia  und  Umgebting 

Part   14.— Na  19.     Deutscbes  Beich  in   4  Bl     Blatt  1,     V. 
1:1/>00,000.     Kebenkarte:    Das   Buhrkolilengebeit.     1:500, 
Ireland.  Voa  A.  Petermann.    1:1,500,000.    Kebenkartea :  Dublia 
Bay.     1 :  150,000.    Die  See'n  von  Killaruey,  1 :  200,000,— No.  61. 
Von  A.  Petenmnn.    1 1 1,200,000,    Das  Libanou-Gebkt.     Von  A, 
1 ;  500,000.     Nebeiikarte  :  Jerusalem  und  Umgegcnd.     1 ;  150, 

Swiss  Federal  Government,™ Topo^aphischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz 
der  Orij^inal-Aufnahtnen    nacb  dein  Bnndesgesetze  vom  18  Dezeml 
i5jtlgenussiacben  Slabsbiireau  verolTentUcbt,     Scale  1 :  25,000  or  2*9  i 
geograpbical  mile.     Part  14,  containing  12  cjlonred  majia.    Price  13#.   (Z 

From  the  inquiriea  that  bave  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
appear  to  be  a  very  general  misconception  witli  reference  to  tbe  aathoi 
wbicb  this  atlaa  is  basetl,  and  also  witb  regard  to  tbe  manner  in  wbH 
published;  it  may  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  short  J 
statement  on  these  subjects.  This  atlas  ia  published  by  the  Federal  (J 
meat,  and  is  not  a  private  nndertaking.  Tbe  scales  adopteti  are  as  fbH 
for  the  die  trie  ta  of  the  high  Alps,  1 :  50,000,  for  the  diabicta  of  the  Lo< 
1  :  25,000.  The  drawing  of  the  sheets  of  thia  Atlas  is  almost  identical  wil 
of  the  original  sheets  composing  the  Topographical  Map  on  the  f| 
1  :  100,000,  by  General  Dufour;  it  is  in  fact  a  reproductioo  {os  to  the  tc 
on  the  original  scale,  as  to  the  Alpine  Districts  on  a  reduced  scale)  of  the  i 
dramnga  execute  uwder  the  superiatendcDce  of  General  Dufour 
1 ;  100,000  map ;  with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  time 
knowledge  of  the  glacier  region  have  rendered  neces&iry. 

Valverde  y  Alvarez. — Atlaa  Geogrdfico  Descriptivo  de  la  Peninsula  ] 
Baleares,  Canarias  y  Posesiones  Kapanolas  de  Ultramar,  por  el  comandante  g^ 
Capitan  de  Infanteria  D,  Emilio  Vahenie  y  Alvarez.     Madrid,  1880,     {Ihi 

The  four  sheets  of  thifi  new  Atlas  (which  arc  now  published)  are : — ^Pli^ 
de  la  Gortifta,  Provincia  de  Lugo,  Provincia  de  Pontevedra,  and  Provij 
0 reuse.  These  maps  are  on  the  scale  of  1 :  760,000  or  10*3  geographica 
to  an  inch,  and  show  all  means  of  communication  by  land,  ligbthouses,  a 
cajiadty  of  the  aeaporta ;  much  of  tbe  s|jace  is  occupied  by  the  letter^ 
contains  a  general  and  historical  description*of  each  provinces 
statistics.  ^t—£^ 
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Society  for  Fromating  Ciristiaii  Knowledge— Map  of  New 

lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Edw 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  r>f  the  Kj 
Society,  Scale  1 : 1,130,000  or  15  '4  geographical  mi  lea  to  an  inch.  £,  6k 
London*  1880.    4  aheeta.    Price  10»,  Bd,  ~ 
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Masasi  and  the  Bovuma  District  in  East  Afriea, 
By  the  Bey.  Chaunoy  Maples,  m.a.,  Universities'  Mission. 

(Bead  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  April  12th,  1880.) 

Nearly  three  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  onr  Universities, 
Mission  to  Central  Africa  founded  the  village  of  released  slaves  at 
Masasi.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  during  that  time  we  have  done 
80  little  towards  exploring  the  country  that  lay  beyond  us.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  after  three  years  we  have  but  little  to  con- 
tribute to  geographical  science,  our  first  duties  and  cares  as  missionaries 
were  conoemed  with  the  people  in  whose  midst  we  had  settled,  and  these 
left  us  but  little  time  to  devote  to  travelling.  As  opportunity  occurs, 
we  hope  to  develop  a  line  of  mission  stations  extending  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  in  order  that  we  may  plant  such  stations  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  travel  and  explore  for  ourselves  the 
country,  and  to  find  out  where  are  the  great  centres  of  population  and 
which  are  the  people  most  likely  to  welcome  us  amongst  them.  Thus 
missionary  journeys,  which  are  in  fact  journeys  of  exploration,  must  for 
some  years  to  come  form  a  part  of  our  work,  and  as  the  result  of  these 
we  may  hope  from  time  to  time  to  help  towards  making  known  a  country 
little  visited  hitherto.  As  yet,  I  can  only  speak  of  one  such  journey, 
which  I  shall  describe  after  I  have  given  some  account  of  Masasi  itself 
and  the  road  thither. 

Masasi  is  rather  the  name  of  a  district  than  of  a  town.  Speaking 
roughly,  it  lies  in  IV  S.  lat.  and  38°  E.  long.,  and  at  about  120  miles 
Bouth-west  from  Lindi.  It  consists  of  four  mountains  lying  east  and 
west,  rising  out  of  a  dense  forest.  Between  the  first  and  second 
mountains,  travelling  eastward,  there  is  a  well-cultivated  valley,  and 
again,  between  the  second  and  the  third  and  fourth,  these  last  two  being, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  two  peaks  of  one  mountain.    The  extent  of 
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the  inhabited  district  may  be  about  nine  milea  from  east  to  west,  w\i 
an  average  width  of  four  miles.     Around  the  base  of  the  mountains  ^Xr-^^j 
still  at  Bome  elevation  above  the  forest  level,  there  are  a  number  of  h\^^ 
granite  rooks  rising  up  bare  to  the  fiky,  and  in  several  cases  reachia  r^^^ 
height  of  from  500  to  600  feet.     Near  to  these  rocks  and  on  all  side^        * 
the  mountains  are  clustered  the  villages  and  gardens  of  the  Yaos   ^^^^j 
Makuas. 

Our  own  village  is  situate  at  the  western  extremity  of  Masasi,  el, 
to  the  largest  of  the  granite  rocks.     If  wo  walk  westwanl  from 
settlement  we  almost  at  once  plunge  again  into  the  vast  forest,  whi\ 
stretches  away  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach^  and  in  o] 
direction  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.     The  height 
the  loftiest  of  the  Masasi  mountains  is  scarcely  more  than  2000  fee  ' 
above  the  level  of  our  village,  which  itself  is,  according  to  a  barometricai- 
reading,  1800  feet  above  the  sea.     The  fine  position  of  Masasi,  its  ehv^ 
vation  above  the  sea-level,  and  its  freedom  from  swamps  and  stagnant 
water— all  the  little  strefims  that  di'ain  from  the  mountains  making  their 
way  swiftly  to  the  distant  Kovuma — natn rally  suggest  the  reason  of 
what  seems  now  to  be  an  ascertained  fact,  namely,  the  healthiness  of  the 
place,  and  its  superiority  in  this  respect  to  any  spot  either  in  Zanzibar 
or  on  the  mainland  where  we  have  e8tablishe<l  ourselves.     It  is  our 
opinion  that  Masasi  in  point  of  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  may  contrast 
favourably  with  any  known  locality  in  tropical  Africa. 

The  first  eight  miles  of  the  journey  to  Hasfisi,  when  taken  from 
Lindi,  may  be  made  by  water.  It  is  our  usual  plan  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Lhidi  Eiver  as  far  as  a  place  called  Liawa,  where  a  wealthy  Arab 
has  liuilt  himself  a  fine  house,  and  possesses  ]aT^  plantations  of  cereals 
and  fruit  trces.  The  river,  wbicli  up  to  this  point  is  a  broad  etrea.m, 
ceases  to  be  navigable  a  very  short  distance  higher  up,  and  quickly  he- 
comes  an  insignificant  rivulet,  which  nevertheless  must  have  its  source 
at  a  considerable  distanee,  for  we  meet  with  the  streaui  again  shortly 
Imfore  reaching  Mamsi.  The  name  of  the  river  is  the  Ukeredi.  It  runs 
through  a  deep  vallej'  to  the  Bt>uth  of  the  direct  route  to  Masasi,  and 
then  suddenly  swells  out  into  the  estuary  which  hajs  its  embouchure  at 
Lindi,  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  the  natives  that  on  the  southern 
shore  of  this  estuary,  and  on  the  opposite  side  to  Liawa,  there  are  tho 
i-uins  of  an  old  fortress  which  was  buOt  there  by  the  Portuguese,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  report  by  a  visit  to  the  spot  indicated, 
but  there  is  every  probability  that  it  is  true.  If  a  road  should  ever  be 
constructed  to  connect  Lindi  with  Lake  Kyassa,  it  would  have  to  pass 
along  the  Uliercdi  Valley,  where  no  abrupt  ascents  or  sudden  declivities 
which  aro  the  bane  of  our  direct  ri  >nto,  occur,  and  where,  as  far  as  Masasi 
at  least,  such  a  road  might  be  made  with  very  little  trouble  and  with 
small  expense.  Beyond  our  settlement  again  the  road  might  traverse  an 
almost  level  country  for  another  60  or  80  miles,  while  there  is  no  reason 
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3  believe  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  distance  would  present  greater 
bstades  than  those  which  we  know  to  be  practically  of  no  aocount 
hronghoiit  the  first  half.  It  is  our  belief  that,  making  allowances  for  a 
etour  in  order  to  avoid  hills,  a  tolerably  level  roatl  might  be  made  con- 
lecting  Lindi  with  the  lake  at  Losewa,  whose  length  need  not  exceed 
00  miles,  and  which  should  follow  the  line  of  population  and  strike 
irecily  through  the  country  where  to  this  day  the  slave  trade  is  briskly 
arried  on :  it  would  cross  the  Rovuma  near  Majeje,  and  at  the  point 
vhere  the  main  caravan  route  from  the  lake  to  Eilwa  strikes  it,  and 
henoe  through  the  country  where  the  great  Yao  tribe  has  its  centre  to 
he  ahores  of  the  lake. 

On  leaving  Liawa  and  the  Lindi  estuary,  we  soon  begin  to  ascend 
:he  hills  and  plunge  into  the  thick  tangled  forest  which  extends 
in  a  long  belt  from  north  to  south,  immediately  ^behind  the  coast 
ranges.  In  parts  this  forest  is  very  dense,  and  the  twisted  creepers 
emd  parasitical  plants  that  interlace  and  twine  about  each  other 
overhead,  make  it  necessary  very  often  to  stoop  and  crawl  along  the 
path«  Within  20  miles  of  the  coast  this  forest  becomes  almost  entirely 
formed  of  indiarubber  vines,  aflfording  an  abundant  supply  of  fine  india- 
rubber,  which  at  present  is  only  gathered  in  a  very  desultory  manner 
by  the  natives,  when  hunger  and  famine  compel  them  to  go  to  the  coast 
uid  buy  food.  At  such  times  they  spend  several  days  in  the  forest 
gashing  the  trees  and  collecting  therefrom  the  indiarubber,  which  issues 
firom  the  wounded  branch  in  a  liquid  form  and  dries  hard  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air :  after  they  have  rolled  the  rubber  into  about 
twenty  balls  the  size  of  an  orange,  they  take  it  to  Lindi,  where  the 
banyan  merchants  give  them  in  exchange  about  two  dollars'  worth  of 
"ice  or  sorghum,  its  real  value  being  perhaps  seven  or  eight  dollars. 
The  width  of  the  belt  of  indiarubber  forest  is  from  15  to  20  miles 
vbeie  we  pass  through  it.  We  were  always  sorry  when  we  had  left  it 
bebind  us,  as  the  cool  shade  it  aflforded,  as  well  as  the  luscious  fruit  of 
bbe  vines  themselves,  were  most  grateful  to  us.  The  dark  recesses 
find  oppressive  silence  of  the  forest,  have  gained  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Datives  a  kind  of  superstitious  reverence:  they  speak  of  it  by  the 
sounding  name  of  "  Magogoro,"  giving  to  the  word  an  almost  personal 
meaning.  Keeping  along  the  ridge  of  hills  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
the  Ukeredi  Valley,  the  road  leads  through  a  very  largely  populated 
and  well-cultivated  district,  inhabited  by  Makuas  and  Mweras.  Of  the 
Mweras  we  know  very  little,  but  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  tribe  is 
no  longer  a  large  one,  having  been  in  past  times  much  harried  and  deci- 
mated by  raids  made  upon  it  by  the  more  powerful  races  from  the  south. 
At  present  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  lies  in  the  country  at  the  back  of 
Kilwa,  though  it  is  probable  that  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  were  many 
more  Mwera  settlements,  extending  southwards  to  Masasi,  and  even  to  the 
Bovnma.    Native  reports  tell  of  a  great  war  in  which  the  Mweras  were 
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defeated  and  forced  itito  the  confined  space  where  now  the  remnant  of  tU»  ^S^h 
tribe  is  settled. 

The  Maknaa  of  these  parts  are  nearly  all  under  one  chief  whose  daph^^^-^j^^ 
is  Abdalla  Peea,  with  whom  we  have  eBtabliehed  very  friendly  relatioii^^^^-jj^ 
It  IB  said  that  in  former  years  he  had  much  more  power  and  exerciaeo^g:^^ 
a  wider  sway  than  he  does  at  the  present  time,  but  even  now  a  verp^  _^y 
large  number  of  people  owe  allegiance  to  him,  and  he  "keeps  up  a  lively-  ^y 
mtercourso  with  the  coast  people  at  Lindi.  After  leaving  his  connti 
the  villages  begin  to  grow  scarcer  and  the  country  more  rugged  an^ 
wild*  The  next  inhabited  spot  of  any  note  is  Mwembe,  bo  calle^  froiKi^^cm 
a  large  mango-tree  that  stands  in  the  village*  The  people  belong  to  th^^i^cie 
Gindo  tribci  and  unfortunately  are  ruled  over  by  a  man  who  seems  to 
indebted  for  his  position  to  the  frequency  and  joviality  of  the  beer- 
drinking  entertainments  he  gives  his  people*  He  is  the  only  man 
the  road  who  ever  showed  us  any  incivility,  but  as  he  stands  in  great  aw( 
of  a  certain  Jlkumba,  who  is  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Glnd 
on  the  Kovnma,  with  whom  we  havo  made  friends,  we  anticipate  n(z:^^«io 
more  annoyance  from  him.  Of  the  Gindos  I  shall  have  more  to  sayri^^-y 
later  on.  Twelve  miles  beyond  this  man's  village  w^o  come  to  Lijimhe^,  ^^pe, 
a  smaU  Mwera  community,  and  then  we  leave  all  cultivation  behind  and_t:»'jd 
plunge  into  the  gi*eat  Yao  forest,  through  which  we  pursue  our  loumey— ^^t 
for  another  fifty  miles  until  Masasi  is  reacheih  Very  rarely  did  w©  ^^^ 
obtain  any  slmde  in  this  forest ;  the  foliage  was  invariably  of  the  ^^B 
thinnest  and  lightest  kind,  the  trees  themselves  being  for  the  most  part 
different  kinds  of  acacia  and  the  tamarind,  vaiicd  from  time  to  time  by 
stretches  of  bamboo  and  shrubs.  Our  last  encampment  is  by  the  side  of 
the  Ukeredi,  which  in  the  hot  season  is  completely  dry.  At  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  Masasii  at  the  first  village  we  arrive  at  coming  from 
the  coast,  there  is  a  settlement  of  Yaos  who  separated  from  Makanjila, 
the  powerful  chieftain  near  the  lake,  and  sought  a  home  from  the 
Makuas.  Afterwards  other  Yaos  followed  and  were'  granted  permission 
to  settle,  but  the  whole  district  is  absolutely  owned  hy  Makuas,  and  the 
Yaos  are  only  there  on  sufferance,  as  indeed  are  we  also.  It  is  impoe- 
sible,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  numbei's  of  the  Makua  people^ 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tribe  is  a  very  large  one,  covering  as 
it  does  five  degrees  of  latitude  and  as  many  of  longitude.  We  hear 
of  them  extending  in  their  villages  for  at  least  200  miles  along  the 
Bovuma;  we  have  them  again  the  ruling  people  at  Masasi,  while 
their  great  towns  and  real  centre  are  300  miles  away  in  the  latitude  of 
Mozambique,  We  recognise  amongst  the  Makuas  many  subdiviaiona^of 
the  tribe,  which  all  have  their  special  and  distinctive  tattoo  marks,  but 
one  common  language,  of  which  the  dialectical  variations  are  remark- 
ably email,  binds  them  together.  I  find  a  vocabulary  of  Makua 
words  collected  by  Dr.  Peters  (I  believe  at  Mozambique)  thirty  years 
ago,  scarcely  differing  from   a   similar  collection   of  words   made  by 
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LjBelf  at  Masaai  last  year.  Such  a  coincidence  is  worthy  of  notioOj 
restricting  tlie  theory  that  savage  tongnea  are  universally  in  such 

constant  state  of  flux,  that  the  language  spoken  by  one  generation 
"would  not  be  intelligible  to  the  next.  Although  nearly  all  the  Makuas 
^an  speak  Yao,  it  is  most  rare  to  find  any  native  who  can  speak  Makua 
lUilttBB  he  be  a  Makua  by  birth.  With  regard  to  most  of  the  many 
Ittngiiages  that  abound  near  us,  it  is  cebv  for  a  nativt^  of  one  tribe  to 
speak  the  language  of  another :  but  with  Makua  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  tongue  of  course  l>elong8  to  the  same  Bantu  family  as  do  the  others  ; 
there  is  nothing  rmlically  diflferent  in  it,  but  some  very  striking  pecu- 
liarities in  its  phonology  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  foreigners 
find  in  acquiring  it.  Although  the  Makuas  are  the  ruling  power  at 
Maniini|  they  have  allowed  the  Yaos  to  pei-suade  them  that  tliey  are 
inferior  to  them  in  intellectual  eap»ieity  and  I'ovc.  The  Yao«  are  a  travelled 
people,  they  have  been  to  the  coast,  and,  as  they  say,  have  learned  a 
thing  or  two  there.  The  Makuas^  ou  the  other  hand,  are  a  quiet  stay* 
at-home  folk,  and  have  weakly  given  in  to  the  idea  pressed  ufjon  them 
by  the  Yaos  that  they  are  altogether  ignorant  and  behind  the  times. 
Yet  «fi  a  fact  the  Makuas  contrast  favourably  with  the  Yaoa  in  nearly 
every  respect.  The  Yaus  are  habitually  liars.  The  Makuas  are  as  a  rule 
tmthftil.  The  whole  morale  of  the  Makuas  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
T«oa,  Their  domestic  life  is  better,  their  family  ties  are  stronger,  they 
regard  the  honour  of  their  wives.  The  mothers  are  especially  watchful 
over  their  young  girk,  and  jealously  guard  them  from  evil.  With  the 
Taos  all  this  is  reversed.  The  marriage  tie  is  set  at  nought ;  the  utmost 
immorality  prevails  amongst  them  ^  and  their  women  are  almost  made 
cjommon  projierty.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  two  tribes  are  equally 
industrious,  but  the  Makuas  are  the  more  thrifty.  The  Makuas  are 
.ligain  a  Ampler  j^eople,  their  chieftains  live  on  more  familiar  terms  \^ath 
the  rest  of  the  community  than  do  the  Yaos,  and  yet  they  nsuaUy  have 
more  pc»wer  and  are  more  respected.  In  their  councils  they  have  an 
lionest  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  of  a  matter  and  to  mete  out  justice 
iooordingly.  I  could  always  trust  a  Makua  chief;  if  he  said  a  thing  he 
"kept  to  it.  Not  so  the  Yaos  ;  Bhifty,  sly,  and  deceitful  in  their  ordmary 
dealings,  they  were  equally"  so  when  sitting  in  council  to  decide  mattens 
uf  government  or  to  give  judgment  in  the  various  cases  that  from  time 
to  time  arose  between  their  pctiple  and  ours.  It  would  seem  certainly 
that  tlie  contact  of  the  Yaos  with  tlie  spurious  civilisation  of  the  coast, 
where  thej^  have  picked  up  a  few  crumbs  of  the  prevailing  Moham* 
luedanism,  has  only  served  to  make  them  mure  vicious  than  they  were 
by  nature.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  with  them  at  least 
Mohammedanism  has  lieen  an^^thiiig  but  a  regenerating  force,  and  the 
Makuas  should  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  still  able  to  eat  rats 
with  ah  appetite,  while  their  proud  Yito  neighbours  think  scorn  of  pig 
and  refuse  to  ©at  any  animal  food  which  has  not  been  slain  according  to 
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Molmniracdan  rule.     Livinc^  as  we  ulid  nt  Masiisi  in  a  kiiitl  of  villag*? 
c*jnimuTiity  amongst  people  of  a  diiforent  race»  there  often  arose  dispute* 
and  Bometimes  Borious  diffGreucoB  "between  our  own  released  fllaves  and 
the  people  living  umler  the  Makna  cMeftj  around  ns.     On  sncli  occaisionft 
I  alwajH  called  in  my  friends  the  chxeftJ  to  confer  with  me  ua  to  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  never  once  did  I  detect  the  alightest  desire  on  their 
pait  to  screen  their  own  peo]>le  if  they  felt  they  had  l>een  in  the  wrong. 
It  would  be  impoBsilde  for  me  to  ovor-estimate  the  great  help  they  were 
to  mo  in  my  early  difficulties,  or  to  speak  too  hi;^My  uf  the  gre^it  kinil- 
neBS,  courtesy,  and  attention  they  invariably  sho^ved  us.     We  gave  them 
infinite  trouble  at  times,  wo  kept  them  with  ns  whole  days  together 
trying  cases,  but  they  grudged  neither  the  time  nor  the  trouble,  a> 
anxious  were  the}'  always  to  prove  to  ns  that  we  were  their  friendjt 
ttnd  they  ours  in  Bomething  more  than  name. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  Maaasi  district  ia  the  fertility  of  the 
Boih  The  cassava  attains  an  enormous  size,  while  the  srirghum,  sesamum, 
and  riee  grown  there  are  ftimous  for  miles  round.  All  the  wat6r  i»— 
stnuigly  charged  with  iron,  and  an  ahnudanco  of  excellent  salt  is  ex- 
tnicted  from  the  moist  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  ironstone 
found  in  large  quantifies  on  the  surface,  and  most  of  our  neighbours  ar« 
smiths.  They  smelt  the  iron  in  furnaces  dug  out  of  old  ant-iiills,  and 
then  forge  hoes  and  axe-heads  from  the  iron  thus  olitaiiiciK  When  we 
first  se"ttk^d  in  the  country,  we  found  the  txtnumud,  theL^8he"w  apple,  and 
the  banana  the  only  fruits  of  any  importance  that  were  indigenoufi,  but 
WG  very  soon  intrtKbiced  guavas,  oranges,  lemons,  limca,  iM:»niegranates,  ^^ 
eusturd-applcB,  mangoes,  pine-apph^H,  jiick-fniit,  and  other  fruit-tree* 
from  tho  coast.  We  have  also  tried  to  gi'ow  cinnamou,  cofiee,  ginger, 
and  cloves  with  varying  success;  while  last  year  a  goodly  crop  of 
English  vegetables — cucumbers,  peas,  scarlet  niuuers^  vegetable  marrows, 
and  potatoes,  was  raised.  Our  ambition  in  the  agricultnral  line  is  to 
grow  wheat ;  as  yet  we  have  given  it  no  trial.  Masasi  also  affords  an 
excellent  etone  in  the  huge  boulders  of  granite  (or,  more  correctly, 
^ei$ii),  which  lie  about  us  on  all  Hides ;  w*e  have  already  employed  thi* 
in  building,  and  when  we  are  able  to  find  limestone,  and  ©o  make 
mortar,  stone  buildings  will  probably  take  the  place  of  our  present  light 
and  airy  bamlxio  houses. 

I  will  now  i^roceed  to  describe  a  journey  I  t^jok  in  the  mouth  of 
NovemlxT  1877,  to  the  Eovuma  Valley  and  the  Makonde  country.  Our 
party  comprised  twenty  of  onr  best-lx^havtHl  people  from  our  own 
village,  a  young  lay  member  of  our  mission  staff,  Mr,  Joseph  Williams, 
and  myself.  On  starting  wo  bent  onr  steps  at  once  towards  the  Rovuma, 
intending  to  visit  on  the  way  thither  a  Yao  chieftain  of  whom  we  had 
heard  nmch.  Our  course  from  Masasi  lay  about  E,S.E,  thixiugh  the 
forest  for  25  miles,  where  water  was  Bcarce  and  game  plentiful.  We 
crossed  a  small  river  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey,  and  inime- 
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diatelj  afterwards  began  to  ascend  the  range  of  hills  which  stretch  east 
and  west  between  the  Ukeredi  Valley  and  the  Kovuma,  and  soon  found 
ooiselves  amongst  the  Yaos  at  Lulindi.  At  this  spot  we  had  to  buy 
■water,  all  of  which  is  fetched  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  three  miles 
distant.  Making  only  a  short  halt  here,  wo  marched  on  till  we  came  to 
a  Makoude  Tillage,  which  seems  to  be  built  at  the  extreme  westernmost 
edge  of  the  country  that  tribe  now  occupies.  The  Makonde,  unlike  the 
other  tribes  about  us,  build  all  their  houses  in  a  circular  shape  and  of 
very  thick  polos  about  9  feet  high ;  they  build  them  near  together,  and 
carefully  clear  and  weed  the  space  that  lies  between  them.  Shortly 
after  leaving  this  village  the  path  led  us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  high 
mountain  ridge  on  which  we  were  walking,  and  then  we  obtained  our 
first  sight  of  the  liovuma  Valley  and  the  mountains  of  the  Mavia  peoplo 
beyond  it.  We  saw  the  great  river,  20  miles  away,  winding  through 
the  forest  like  a  long  line  of  silver  as  the  sun  shone  upon  it.  We  traced 
it  far  away  to  the  westward  to  a  spot  which  we  imagined  must  have 
been  Ngomano,  and  the  junction  of  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lujenda, 
and  then  as  it  curved  round  to  the  north  it  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and 
only  tho  great  granite  rocks  rising  out  of  the  forest,  and  which,  we 
knew,  lay  close  to  its  banks,  told  us  of  its  further  windings.  From  the 
spot  where  the  valley  first  opened  out  before  us  signs  of  cultivation 
again  began  to  show  themselves,  and  in  another  two  hours  we  had 
arrived  at  tho  town  of  the  Yao  chief  whom  wo  hail  come  to  visit.  He 
came  out  at  once  to  salute  us,  and  gave  us  a  most  hearty  welcome.  We 
we  were  told  by  everyone  that  this  man  is  beloved  as  no  other  chief 
ooold  be  loved,  and  certaiidy  we  ourselves  were  fain  to  acknowledge 
that  ho  had  quite  come  up  to  our  expectations.  He  is  without  exception 
the  most  intelligent  and  tho  most  pleasing  African  I  know.  He  has 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  withal  an  amount  of  energy  that  is  rare 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  has  a  fund  of  information  about  tho 
country,  the  people,  and  the  languages,  of  which  he  can  speak  six. 
He  is  decidedly  handsome,  has  a  fine  figure,  and  is  considerably  taller 
than  any  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  total  abstainer.  He  became  an  abstainer  on 
principle,  and  has  for  many  years  never  touched  the  native  beer  or  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor.  Those  who  know  the  habits  of  Afrftau  chiefs, 
and  their  universal  beer-drinking  propensities,  will  at  once  allow  that 
great  praise  is  due  to  our  excellent  friend  Matola  for  his  temperance. 
The  result  of  our  visit  to  him,  which  we  prolonged  to  four  days,  was 
that  he  promised  to  welcome  and  help  any  English  clergyman  whom  I 
should  send  to  Newala  to  teach  him  and  his  people.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  wonl,  for  six  months  after  our  visit  I  had  the  happiness  of  sending 
the  Eev.  Herbert  Clarke  to  Newala,  who  built  a  house  and  a  church 
there,  and  found  in  Matola  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter,  as  wel 
as  a  most  liberal   host,  for  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he 
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-was  able  to  spend  tliere,  ho  incuiTcd  scarcely  any  expense,  our  good 
friend  insiating  on  giving  him  nearly  all  tlio  food  he  required,  both  for 
himself  and  the  people  lie  took  with  him.     Matola  also  uudert<x>k  not 
only  to  siiiiimoii  hia  ]>eoplo  to  church  %vhen  the  Sundays  cam©  rotmd, 
hut   also  himself  to  translate  into  the  trouhlefiome  Yao  language  Mr, 
darkens  Swahili  sermons.     Though  Newala  may  be  said  to  be  under  the* 
rule  of  Matola,  the  Yaoa  of  the  place,  as  at  Masasi,  are  foreigners  in  tlie 
land,  and  only  dwell  there  by  permission  of  the  Makua«,  who  live  in  tlo 
Talley  about  eight  niilen  fi'om  Matola's  town.     We  toU!  Matola  that  on 
leaving  him  %veAvere  going  to  the  Rovuraa,  intending  to  cross  it^and  then 
try  and  reach  the  Mavia  who  lived  on  the  other  eide.     He  promised 
a  guide,  but  advised  us  strongly  not  to  run  the  risk  of  encountering  the 
Maviti,  whom,  he  said,  we  should  be  sure  to  fall  in  with.     He  expressed 
hifl  great  terror  of  them,  and  told  me  that  his  people  dared  not  go  to  tie 
Eovuma,  except  in  \^ery  strong  parties,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  And 
killed  hy  them.     The  Maviti,  he  told  me,  were  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  people  going  by  the  same  name  near  the  lake.     It  ii  a  wtift. 
known  fact  that  the  Maviti  of  that  diwtriet  are  the  remnant  of  a  ZuIti 
army  sent  on  a  marauding  excursion  by  Dingaan,  who  never  made  thiEaiT 
way  back  to  their  old  country,  and  who  are  to  this  day  the  terror  of  t^tie 
peaceful  tribes  near  the  Nyassa.     The  Maviti  of  the  Rovuma  Valley  ^k^i^ 
really  refugee  Gindos  who  live  by  plunder,  and  who  two  years  ago  ma^r^ 
it  their  busineas  to  harass  all  who  ventured  near  the  river.     They  e^^3» 
called  Maviti  becanae  they  have  aped  the  dress,  the  dances,  and  thew^«i^" 
like  habits  of  the  true  Maviti  or  Zulus.     It  appears  that,  living  be  th^^s^ 
did  formerly  near  the  spot  whore  these  scattered  Zulus  were  encamp 
they  became  so  fascinated  with  the  assegais  and  shields  and  feathers  *t: 
skins  with  which  the  late  war  has  made  us  familiar,  that  they  gave  ii 
agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace  for  the  charms  of  a  buccaneering  life,  an 
made  themselves  tv>  all  intents  and  purposes  Zulus.     They  betook  theo 
selves  to  the  Roviima  Yalle3%  where,  until  the  treaty  which  we  were  abV 
to  negotiate  between  them  and  the  representatives  of  three  other  tril 
the  year  before  last,  they  were  the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood.     WhU^^- 
staying  with  Matola  I  was  told  there  was  a  man  who  specially  wantet^-^ 
to  BOO  hia  English  visitors,  Ijecause  he  had  known  something  of  a  whit 
man  in  olS  days^  and  if  we  were  at  all  like  him  he  should  like  to  make  our 
acquaiiita.nce.     I  desired  that  he  might  bo  presented  to  ua.     Forthwith 
he  ciinie,  a  pompous  old  man,  who  spoke  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  who 
had   evidently   some  information   to    communicate.      Over   his    right 
shoulder  there  hung  an  old  coat^  mouldy^  partially  eaten  away,  but  still 
to  be  recognized  as  of  decidedly  English  make  and  material.     '*  Whose 
was  it?"  I  thought,  as  he  began  with  much  mystery  to  tell  of  a  white 
man  who  ten  years  ago  had  travelled  with  him  to  Mataka'a  town,  a 
white  man,  ho  said,  whom  to  have  once  seen  and  talked  with  waa  to 
remember  for  ever ;  a  white  man  who  treated  black  men  as  his  brothers, 
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aknd  whose  memory  would  be  cherished  all  along  that  Eovnma  Valley 
we  were  all  dead  and  gone.  Then  he  descrihed  him, — a  short  man 
th  a  hufihy  moustache,  and  a  keen  piercing  eye,  whose  words  were 
ways  gentle,  and  whose  manners  were  always  kind,  whom  as  a  leader 
it  was  a  priyilege  to  follow,  and  who  knew  the  way  to  the  heai"ts  of  all 
en.  This  was  the  description  this  African  savage  (as  men  speak)  gave 
Dr,  Livingstone.  Then  he  showed  me  the  coat ;  it  was  raggud  now, 
knew,  but  he  had  kept  it  those  ten  years  in  memory  of  the  giver,  from 
hum  it  had  been  a  legacy  when  they  parted  at  Mataka's.  To  no  on*5 
but  to  an  Englishman  would  he  part  with  it,  but  he  let  me  have  it  as 
le  of  Livingstone*8  brothers  (he  said),  and  it  now  lies  in  the  museum  at 
rt^rhoTise  School,  a  precioun  relic  of  one  whose  heart  bled  for  Africa, 
and  whose  life  was  laid  down  in  efforts  for  her  redemption. 

Promising  to  return  to  Matola  on  onr  way  back,  "we  marched  on  to 
the  Rovuma,  which  we  f<»rded  at  a  place  where  there  were  numerous 
eta,  and  which,  at  this  spot,  could  not  have  been  less  than  half  a  mile 
ide,  I  calculated  that  our  crossiDg  was  made  at  a  distance  of  120, 
or  from  that  to  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  perhaps 
70  01*  80  miles  east  of  Ngomano  and  the  Lujenda  junction.  Arrived  on 
the  other  side,  we  were  well  aware  that  we  had  entered  a  country 
liich^  stretching  southwards  towards  Mozambique,  is  almost  entirely 
known  to  Europeans,  and  we  were  anxious  to  learn  something  of  the 
people  w^ho  inhabited  it.  A  flat  alluvial  idain  lay  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains  on  the  south.  Through  this  wc  walked  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  away  from  the  river,  but  not  directly  away  from  it.  In  a  few 
honrs  we  reached  the  hills,  and  fotmd  ourst^ves  in  a  Makondo  viUage* 
Hej«  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  met  with  a  very  strange  reception. 
The  simple  villagers  would  have  it  we  were  ghosts.  In  vain  I  offered 
proof  after  proof  of  my  reality.  It  was  not  of  the  slightest  use,  **  Who- 
er  heard,"  they  said,  **  of  human  beings  with  white  skins  ? ''  It  became 
[uite  aggravating  at  lastj  for,  when  we  pressed  in«|niries  upon  them  as 
to  the  road  ahead  of  us  and  the  Mavia  people,  they  only  smiled  foolishly 
npon  ns  and  seemed  to  see  no  reason  why  they  should  answer  the  questions 
of  shadowy  unrealities*  Fortunati^ly,  however,  to  a  pretty  urgent  appeal 
food,  they  responded,  and  I  have  always  hoped  that  the  way  in  which 
caused  to  disappear  the  supply  of  dried  fish  they  put  liefore  us  on  that 
gry  evening,  may  have  poi-suadtHl  them  that  there  was  bulk  and 
bstance  about  ns  after  alL  Ten  miles  beyond  this  village  we  came  to 
e  last  of  the  Makonde  settlements,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  and  from 
the  old  man  who  owned  the  village  I  obtained  some  information  about 
e  country  beyond-  We  were  then,  ho  said,  only  i'oiir  hours*  walk  from 
e  chief  town  of  the  Mavia  tribe^  a  people  I  much  wished  to  visit.  They 
habited  the  long  mountainous  range  which  we  had  seen  from  the  other 
Bide  of  the  liovuma,  and  which  lies  pretty  nearly  east  and  w*e8t  for 
0  miles,  extending  from  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  where  we  had 
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cTOBBod  the  stream  to  within  20  miles  of  the  coast  at  I>45lgado.     A  gooc^^,^.^ 

deal  of  luybteiy  liaugs  about  theso  Mavia.     Tlioy  have  BOrae  habit 

custom  for  wliicli  the  Yaoa,  Makuas,  and  other  neighbouring  tribea  i 

iu  latighiug  at  them ;  though  they  utterly  refused  to  tell  us  what  th^^  j^ 

was*     They  are  said  also  to  be  an  extremely  inhospitable  people,  wL^^^j^ 

keep  entirely  to  themselvea,  and  ivho  always  refuse  food  and  diink  t^^^^^ 

strangers.  One  very  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  that  their  men  as  weZ^  ~  ~]l 

as  their  women  wear  the  hideous  pelele,  or  lip-ring.   In  their  own  count 

they  go  perfectly  naked,  hut  doix  a  loin-cloth  when  occasion  necessitat 

a  jonrncy  to  other  tribes.     I  was  told  that  to  the  south  of  the  MaviT^    ^ 

disti-ict  the  country  for  a  long  distance  is  entirely  uninhabited  anw      ij 

abounds  in  elephauta.     My  infonuant  also  said  that  after  leaying  th j& 

Mftvia,  the  joumcy  sfnithward  would  take  r»ue,  aft^T  nctirly  a  month  (Bw^of 
travelling  through  a  very  difficult  ccmnti-y,  to  Mozambique.     My  peopl*-    _Z» 
were  so  unwilling  that  I  should  penetrate  into  the  country  of  the  Mavi^s.  ^^ 
tliat  I  at  last  jnelded  my  wish  to  theii's,  and  we  retraced  our  ateps  ti^p-  ^o 
^latola'a,  crossing  the  Kovuma  again  at  the  same  place,  and  finding  i^  ^St 
considerably  swolleu.     After  another  two  days  spent  with  our  friendl^^ —  V 
host  at  Newala,  we  told  hioi  of  our  determination  to  visit  the  terrible  an(E:^  -d 
ilreaded  Maehemba,     To  pay  this  viwit  was  one  of  the  main  objects  witlM:rHh 
whieh  we  bad  set  out  cm  our  journey,  but,  I  must  confess,  that  we  iiadE»^ 
some  quahas  as  to  what  the  issue  of  the  visit  might  bo.     Machemba  haa^-^M 
tho  reputation  for  miles  round  the  spot^  where  he  now  lives  at  the  head^E:»^^d 
of  his  roblxa-bandj  of  being  one  of  the  most  bloodlhirsty  and  cruel  tyrant 
ever  known.     Even  at  Lindi,  where  there  is  an  Arab  governor  and 
detachment  of  Arab  soldiers,  the  people  live  in  dread  of  his  raids,  for  as 
there  are  no  liniitH  ti>  his  erueltj*,  so  also  there  are  none  to  his  boldness, 
I  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  take  an  early  ojiportunity  of  visiting  this 
man   and   protesting   solemnly  against  his    iniquity,   and    of   trying 
to   influence   him   to   mend  his  ways.     When  our  goo<l  friend  Matola 
heard  of  our  intention  ho  did  his  best  to  dissuade  us  from  going;  hut 
wo  coidd  not  listen  to  his  rcmous trances,  and  ho,  seeing  tliat  his  efibrta- 
were  unavailing,  at  last  dii'cctcil  us  on  our  road,  and  told  us  to  be  sure^ 
and  visit  him  again  soon.     Our  path  lay  through  tho  Makonde  country, 
and  at  all  the  villages  where  we  stopped  we  were  wannly  received-    The 
Makonde  are  a  (juiet,  peaceful  peop»le.     The  haughty  Yaos  despise  them, 
eall  them  simpletims,  and  laugh  them  to  scorn  because  they  eat  a  very 
elegant  green  serpent  that  is  common  in  their  countiy ;  but  tiion  they 
think  no  better  of  ua  for  eating  cols,  so  that  wc  should  Ixj  sorry  to  think 
them  good  judges,  or  competent  in  any  way  to  form  a  tme  estimate  of 
their  neighbours. 

Tliix^e  days  after  leaving  Matola  we  halted  at  a  Yao  village,  which 
was  but  one  day's  march  from  Machemba*B  own  town.  Hero  the  chief 
man  told  us  tliat  he  lived  iu  perpetual  dread  of  his  ciniel  neighbour^ 
though  he  dared  not  run  away,  lest  ilachemba  should  pursue  him  and 
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>ut  him  to  deatk.  He  shook  his  head  ruefully  at  us  when  we  left  him 
;lio  next  morning,  and  said  that  ho  feared  to  stay  behind,  as  he  feared 
fclso  to  go  with  us:  if  he  escorted  us  to  Machemba*s,  the  great  man 
alight  bo  angry,  and  yet  if  he  did  not  go  with  us,  it  was  just  as  likely 
tiiat  his  ire  would  be  aroused.  Finally,  he  determined  to  let  us  go  alone. 
As  we  neared  tlio  hill  where  Maehemba  has  entrenched  himself,  we 
passed  through  village  after  village  which  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  this  ruthless  man.  It  was  a  sad  sight  indeed.  Charred  remains  of 
walls  and  houses,  and  broken  earthenware,  told  too  plainly  the  storj'  of 
night  surprises  and  hasty  flights,  of  devastation  and  of  murder.  The 
last  of  the  villages  past,  we  then  made  our  way  through  the  thickest  bit 
of  forest  I  have  ever  penetrated,  and  at  length  emerged  in  an  open 
valley,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  could  see  the  path  winding  up 
the  hill  to  Machemba's  town.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the  valley 
there  was  a  watering -j)lace,  where  we  saw  a  number  of  gaily-dressed 
women  washing  their  clothes  and  drawing ^water.  Before  climbing  the 
hill,  we  halted  for  a  council,  and  after  donning  some  clean  clothes  and 
brushing  up  a  bit,  we  fired  a  saluto  of  ten  guns,  and  then  started  off 
again  in  single  file  at  a  brisk  pace  uj)  the  hill.  The  guns  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Machemba's  people,  and  they  came  swarming  down  the  hill  to 
see  US.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  it  was  doubtful  what  reception  we 
should  get ;  and  as  I  looked  into  the  countenances  of  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded us,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  anxious.  We  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage, knowing  nothing  at  that  time  of  the  Yao  language,  but  I  felt 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  showing  them  that  we  had  come  on  a 
peaceful  errand ;  and  so,  happily  bethinking  myself  of  a  famous  Yao 
word  for  expressing  surprise  and  admiration,  I  came  out  with  it  all  on  a 
sudden  with  as  loud  a  voice  and  as  much  emphasis  as  possible,  imitating 
kS  closely  as  I  could  the  peculiar  intonation  with  which  a  Yao  would 
lonnd  it.  The  word  was  "  u-u-ugtceJ^  It  had  the  desired  effect.  They 
itared  for  a  second  in  utter  amazement,  and  then,  as  I  began  to  smile, 
they  positively  roared  with  delight.  They  clapped  their  hands,  they 
cheered,  they  reixjated  the  word  over  and  over  again,  they  declared  I  was 
Gk  Yao  bom  and  bred,  and  it  was  clear  that  we  had  won  a  great  victory. 
The  crowd  swelled  round  us,  and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  middle 
of  the  town  it  was  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  tho 
multitude  that  thronged  us.  We  found  that  our  names  were  well  known, 
though  they  had  undergone  considerable  corruption  in  the  process  of 
becoming  naturalised  in  the  Yao  language.  I  was  not  a  little  suri)ri8ed, 
for  instance,  at  hearing  myself  greeted  as  "  Sita  pepo."  As  we  knew  it 
to  be  Machemba's  custom  to  keep  any  visitor  four  whole  days  in  his 
town  before  going  near  him,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  at  being  told 
that  he  would  bo  glad  to  wait  upon  us  whenever  we  were  ready  to  see 
him.  Accordingly,  by  our  desire,  he  came  at  once.  He  shuffled  towards 
UB  rather  shyly,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  first  interview  with  his 
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European  guests  bad  deprived  Kim  of  his  neual  savoir  faire.     However^ 

he  eaine  up  to  us  and  sat  down  by  our  side,  and  after  an  exchangu  of 

smiles  ho  gave  me  a  nudge  which  nearly  upset  me,  and  raised  a  langh  at 

our  oxpeuse.     I  waited  my  opportunity,  and  then  returned  the  nudge 

with  interest.     This  of  course  turned  the  laugh  against  him,  and  aonh 

we  were  all  laughing  together.     It  was  a  long  time  ere  I  could  find 

opportunity  for  talking  seriously  to  him,  so  persistent  were  the  clainoars 

on  all  sides  that  wo  should  exhibit  our  guns,  telescopes^  watchea,  dtc. 

Then  I  was  expected  to   be   able  to   give  an  answer  to  all  kinds  of 

impossible  questions  ;  to  tell  them,  for  instance,  on  what  day  the  raici 

would  begin,  and  what  was  the  best  forai  of  medicine  for  keeping  off  tiii^ 

lions.     One  of  these  animals  had  been  prowling  on  the  outskirt-s  of  tic 

town  during  the   last  week,  and  I  was   of  eourse  asked   to  kill  H 

Wishing  to  be  agreeable,  I  said  I   should   be  moet  happy  to  do  m^ 

if  they  would  tell  me  how  to  set  about  it.     In  answer  to  this,  they  took 

me  to  a  small  but,  w^hieb  stood  on  four  poles  20  feet  high,  and  pointing 

up  at  it,  said,  *'  There,  climb  up  into  that  but,  take  your  gun,  wait  four 

days  or  so,  and  the  Hon  is  sure  to  pass  that  way,  then  you  can  kill  it" 

Time  was  precious,  so  I  declined  with  thanks.     In  Maehemba's  iowi 

fotjd  was  very  dear ;   tbo  most  preposterous  prices — ninepenoe  and  t 

shilling,  w^ere  even  asked  for  a  fowl— so  I  told  our  host  that  if  k 

expected  us  to  remain  with  him  for  more  than  a  day,  he  must  feed  us. 

To  this  be  replied  by  promptly  sending  down  to  our  house  two  Cat 

goats  and  a  ciuantity  of  rice.     On  the  second  day  I  was  able  to  speak  to 

bim  apart  from  his  people,  and  to  tell  him  the  reason  for  which  we  U-*^ 

left  Masasi  to  come  and  visit  him.     I  told  him  that  wherever  I  wea^  ^ 

had  heard  of  his  miadeeds,  of  his  cruel  murders,  and  his  ill-treatment-    ^^        ^^^ 

the  poor  Makonde  people  who  lived  around  him,     I  told  bim  that  -^^       ^H^ 

English  bad  come  to  make  friends  with  all  men,  irrespective  of  trib--^* 

distinctions ;  and  that  we  were  already  in  friendly  alliance  with  almc-^* 

all  bis  neighbours  whom  ho  bad  made  his  foes ;  that  they  had  ralli^^^ 

round  us,  had  listened  to  our  c^junsels,  and  on  all  great  matters  we^^^^-^^^^ 

already  showing  a  readiness  to  seek  and  follow  our  advice.     I  told  hi 

plainly  that  we  had  come  to  him  on  a  peaceful  errand,  and  that 

wished  to  include  him  in  our  list  of  friends,  bat  that  we  could  not  do  s*^ 

unless  be  would  cease  from  the  evil  he  was  doing,  and  which  had  mad^ 

the  wb<de  country  cry  out  against  him.     Ho  promised  amendment  i 

this  respect,  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  Makonde  have  almos* 

ceased  to  fear  him  since  our  visit.     We  bad  also  a  long  conversation  on 

the  subject  of  the  slave  ti-ade.     He  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  slave 

dealer  of  these  parts.     I  myself  have  seen  a  caravan  of  500  Yao  and 

Nyassa  slaves  whom  his  headman  was  briuging  bim  irom  Mtarika's  on 

the  Lujenda.     When  he  saw  that  we  were  well  acquainted  with  his 

slaving  propensities  he  honestlj^  confessed  it  all,  and  added  that  so  long 

as  the  Arabs  brought  powder  and  cloth  and  l>eads  to  his  town  and  only 
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ited  slaves  in  oxchange,  so  long  would  ho  continue  tho  traffic ;  but 
gladly  assented  when  I  asked  him  whether  ho  would  give  ivory  and 
bl  and  indiambbcr  in  exchange  for  the  European  comnioditiea  if 
k  things  were  asked  for.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  demand  for 
'©8  mufit  be  absolutely  stopped,  before  the  slave  trade  will  be  finally 
ihed  out  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  at  the 
mat  time  slaves  are  not  being  exported,  because  the  dhow  loads  of 
HI  whidi  are  now  captured  by  our  cruisers  on  the  east  ooast  are  few 

fiir  between.  We  who  live  in  the  country  and  who  see  before  our 
I  the  caravans  actually  passing  down  to  the  coast,  are  bound  to  tell 
£^rent  tale.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  Machemba,  of  whom  I 
iioiw  speaking,  is  the  same  man  of  that  name  whom  Livingstone 
te  about  in  his  journals.  At  the  time  Livingstone  made  his  last 
Tiey  in  Africa,  Machemba  was  settled  near  the  banks  of  the  Lujenda, 
Bast  250  miles  further  from  the  coast  than  the  spot  he  now  occupies. 

piieoent  locality,  where  I  visited  him  and  where  he  has  been 
.blished  about  eight  years,  is  equidistant  from  Mikindani  and  Lindi, 
miles  from  either  port,  and,  I  think,  due  east  from  Masasi  and 
rly  80  miles  distant  from  us.  Machemba  was  the  bitter  enemy  of 
aka,  the  well-known  Yao  chief  who  lived  near  the  eastern  shores 
iske  Nyassa,  hut  his  great  agent  for  the  supply  of  slaves  is  Mtarika, 

fcr  lives  ten  days'  journey  from  Masasi,  on  the  River  Lujenda. 
n  procures  slaves  from  the  Nyassa  people  as  well  as  from  his 

Yao  tribe,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  ho  sends  long  distances 
harries  a  wide  extent  of  country  to  procure  numbers  large  enough 
\tisfy  Machemba's  demands.     While  speaking  of  tljo  Lujenda,  I  may 

that  all  the  time  I  was  at  Masasi  I  tried  to  find  out  where  it  rose 
what  were  its  conditions  above  the  spot  where  it  is  known.  I  got 
very  definite  answer  to  my  queries,  but  several  men  whom  I 
rrogated  agreed  in  saying  that  it  flows  out  of  a  lake  which  would 
:ieached  by  following  the  stream  for  twenty  days  beyond  the  place 
ire  Mtarika  has  posted  himself,  also  that  there  are  many  rapicb  and 
ids  in  the  river,  and  a  long  series  of  Yao  villages  extending  for 
ss  along  \Ui  banks. 

fVe  spent  four  days  with  JIachemba,  and  then  with  some  little 
DUlty  persuaded  him  to  let  us  leave  him.  He  very  liberally  gave 
I  large  lion's  skin,  which,  I  was  told,  lie  much  prized,  and  allowed 
k>  carry  off  his  own  son  and  two  other  boys  to  be  educated  in  our 
pis,  and,  as  he  said,  as  a  pledge  of  good-will.  Almost  the  entire 
ilation  of  the  place  escorted  us  down  the  hill  into  the  valley  where 
lad  halted  on  our  way  four  days  before.  There  we  fired  a  farewell 
te,  and  retraced  our  steps  to  Masasi,  which  we  reached  in  five  days, 
log  completed  a  circuit  of  alxiut  250  miles,  and  having  been  away 
i  home  just  three  weeks.  The  friends  we  made  on  our  journey  did 
forget  lis,  nor  we  them.    In  Matola  we  have  to  this  day  a  most 
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devoted  ally  and  a  very  staunch  friend.  Machemba  constantly  sends 
his  most  influential  men  to  visit  ns  and  to  ask  us  when  we  are  going 
to  Bend  one  of  ourselves  to  settle  nmongst  his  people.  It  is  well  under- 
stood and  thoroughly  believed  now  that  ho  will  never  again  molest 
anyone  who  has  known  and  visited  and  made  frieDds  wth  izs.  Although 
I  could  not  truthfully  spcuk  of  him  as  a  thoroughly  reformer!  character, 
I  c^n  certainly  say,  on  the  authority  of  Yaos,  Maknas,  and  Makondes, 
that  he  is  no  longer  the  terror  to  the  country  that  he  was  formerly. 

The  reeulte  of  the  journe}^  I  have  now  described  were,  from  ^ 
mijssioiiary  point  of  view,  very  considerable,  though  the  subject  doee  not 
allow  of  my  speaking  of  them  here,  save  only  to  remark  that,  being  as 
they  were,  we  have  been  encouraged  to  consider  that  such  journeys  may, 
or  rather  must,  lor  some  time  to  cnmo  form  a  part  of  our  own  direct 
missionary  work.  We  may  therefore  hope  to  aid  in  throwing  light  in 
more  senses  than  one  on  a  country  which  has  not  yet  ontgro^vn  its 
happily-conferred  title  "  the  Dark  Continent*" 

The  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

Rev,  Ho  WAGE  Waller  said  he  was  Bur©  that  everyone  present  must  hare  been 
delighted  with  the  paper  which  had  jtiat  been  read.  If  the  author  had  irithlieJd 
some  facts  which  wouid  have  given  additional  interest  to  the  paper,  it  was  because  he 
kad  a  delicacy  in  briiigiug  before  ecieiitiric  men  those  more  immediate  objects  which 
led  him  into  these  region«.  It  might  be  known  to  many  of  the  members  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  for  some  time  entertained  an  idea  that  the  Rovnma  carried  off  somo  of  ~ 
the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  he  stack  to  it  with  dog^jed  courage,  hoping  after  all  J 
to  turn  the  laugh  against  geographers.    But  as  he  travelled  inland,  he  found  that  he  ^ 

muKt  abandon  tho  idea  altogether.    The  centre  of  the  country  was  very  elevated,  and  J 

aH  the  rivers  had  cataracts.  If  only  one  stream  could  be  found  without  cataracts,  ^  ^^^zs 
Central  Africa  would  be  much  more  easily  opened  up.  He  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Maples  ^ea^^^a 
bearing  similar  testimony  with  regard  to  the  Yao  tribe  to  that  which  had  been  borne  ^^.^n^ 
hy  other  travellers.  They  luid  characteristics  which  were  all  their  own,  being  it  ^^  ji 
nterry,  ligbt-hcartetl  |M?ople.  They  were  much  coveted  by  slave-dealers,  for  if  they  were  g:^— e 
fiold  before  they  were  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  they  quickly  settled  -fc!»<J 
^own  wherever  they  were  taken ;  whereas  the  tribes  on  the  west  of  Nyassa  were  of  a    ^^^^i 

gloomy  disixisition,  and  unless  taken  as  children  were  apt  to  pine  away  in  slavery.     , 

They  used  to  be  sjioken  of  as  an  "apple-headed  race,"  their  heads  being  very  remark-     

able  when  contrasted  with  the  long-headed  tril>e«  to  the  south  of  the  lake.  They  had  3 
just  room  for  some  brains,  but  certainly  a  phrenologist  would  say  there  was  no  depth 
of  filling,  or  kindness,  or  nobility  in  them.  They  were  always  willing  and  anxious  to 
take  juart  in  imy  rascality  that  was  going  on,  and  were  much  sought  after  by  the  Arabs 
to  join  them  in  their  forrays.  Bishop  Steere's  missionaries  always  seemed  to  go  where 
there  was  most  need  of  Irght,  and  he  wjis  sure  they  were  doing  good  service  in  visiting 
the  Yaos,  who,  as  a  i-ule,  were  the  most  detestable  characters  in  that  part  of  Africa* 
Some  of  them,  however,  had  proved  themselves  very  remarkable  exceptions.  Their 
great  delight  in  travelling  could  be  turned  to  account,  and  when  their  boys  were 
profierly  trained,  they  made  excellent  guides.  The  Geographical  Society  was  greatly 
indebted  to  one  of  them,  James  Chuoia,  who,  in  comi»ny  with  a  Zambesi  man, 
when  Dr.  Livingstone  died,  arranged  to  bring  his  body  to  the  coast,  witli  his  vfljuablc 
notes  and  maps.    The  Society,  Uierefore,  owed  something  to  thia  wild,  roving,  harum- 
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-^  -^nim  Yao  tribe.  A  few  weeks  ago  two  exploring  parties  wen?  <?ng^g©(i  in  what  loolted 
^e  a  noe  from  Ny&asa  to  Tanganyika,  forctiriously  enough  Mn  Thomson  an«i  the 

_S300tdi  Mtnionarj  Expedition  arrived  there  within  twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  llie 
MtkttiBt  WM  beaded  by  a  Yio  named  Chtmlolo^  who  for  thoroughness  at  all  points  could 
^lot  be  surpassed  under  either  a  white  or  a  black  skin.  It  waj§  his  (Mr.  Waller's) 
^reat  pleasure  to  be  present  when  Chuma  was  fii^t  liberated.  At  that  time  three 
^ikrda  of  calico  would  have  made  him  change  hands,  but  he  had  greatly  increased 
an  value  tince  that  time,  Chimlolo,  the  leader  of  the  Livingstonia  Expedition,  waa 
really  iaved  by  his  wife.  She  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  some  Makololos,  who 
brougbt  ber,  with  a  number  of  other  captives,  to  the  village  where  Bishop  Mackenzie's 
party  lired.  She  quickly  i^ot  over  the  idea  that  she  was  about  to  be  eaten,  and  she 
brought  the  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged  from  a  neighbouring  village,  and  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  down.  From  that  day  to  thisj  Chimlolo  had  licen  of  inestimable 
^idrant^e  to  every  Engl islmian  who  had  visited  that  district  He  hoped  that  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  would  before  long  make  some  tangible  acknowledgment  to 
Chuma  and  Chimlolo.  When  Bombay  served  Speke  and  Gmut  m  well,  care  was  taken 
lo  provide  for  hira  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Chuma  was  now  with  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
•when  tbe  Society's  expedition  returned  to  the  coast  he  had  no  doubt  that  that  gentleman 
-woatd  oorrobomte  all  that  had  been  said  in  the  youn^  fellow*s  favour.  Mr*  Maples 
might  have  addled  one  or  two  remarks  which  would  have  been  of  great  interest  to 
^^MgnpheTB.  For  instance,  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  temperature  of  tlie  high 
land  between  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  coast.  He  said  this  because  he  knew  that  a  great 
many  eyes  were  now  fixed  on  that  country.  Those  who  had  attended  the  intft^tings  of 
the  Hocicty  must  be  aware  that  there  seemt-d  to  be  a  sort  of  focussing  of  scieatifio  and 
missiOQary  interest  on  that  part  of  Africa  between  the  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  lake*;. 

IAlt«idj  tbe  Livingatonia  party  had  made  themselves  very  well  acquainted  with  Lake 
NjBtf»  to  the  south.  At  Bknfyre,  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  there  was  a  Scotch 
i&itt^ion^  and  there  were  other  missions  further  to  the  uorth.  The  slave  trade  had 
been  crippled  to  an  enormous  extent  daring  the  last  few  years,  mainly  owing  to 
Dr,  Llviogstone^s  travels  and  the  light  he  threw  on  the  subject,  but  also  owing  to  the 
^Knumtaem  of  the  SuUan  of  Zau/Jbar,  to  whom  too  much  credit  could  not  be  given 
far  what  be  bad  done.  He  could  not  omit  to  mention  also  the  labours  of  Dr.  Kirk 
SLl  Zanzibar.  When  the  history  of  Africa  came  to  be  written,  some  one  more  disoero- 
iii^  perhaps,  than  politicians  of  late,  would  point  out  that  to  Dr  Kirk  the  negro  race 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  man  living  at  the  present  day.  The  mantle  of 
.  Liringvtone  bad  fallen  upon  Dr.  Kirk,  and  no  man  had  mure  tlioroughly  devoted 
elvc  yean  of  his  life  to  amelioniting  the  condition  of  hts  fellow-creatures.  But 
miasiouaries  who  made  their  way  to  these  lakes  found  themselves  in  an  embar- 
\g  position  with  the  slave  tritdcrs,  there  was  no  English  oflicer  or  Consul  who 
•^could  represent  oflScially  what  they  were  doing  to  the  Government.  What  he 
'^wmoted  to  see  was  some  officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Consular  Service  allowed  to  go 
4o  Nrasaa,  with  a  floating  commission  to  report  to  the  outer  world  wliat  was  going 
at  the  roots  of  the  slave  trade.  He  would  do  more  in  twelve  months  to  put  a  stop 
Ibe  horrors  connected  witb  it  than  all  the  vesselH  on  the  ooast. 
Sir  FowBU.  BuxTOK  said  tJie  meeting  must  have  been  greatly  struck  by  the 
inportant  geographical  information  which  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  3Iaplea,  in 
reference  to  the  country  lying  between  the  cast  coast  and  Lake  Kyassa.  The  chief 
Ifiiculties  appeared  to  lie  in  getting  to  the  lake  region  ;  between  the  lakes  the  difficulties 
be  encountered  were  much  fewer.  Everything  therefor©  wliich  tended  to  bridge 
-OTcr  the  space  between  the  coast  and  the  lakes,  must  be  welcomed  as  a  great  help  to 
the  development  of  civilisation  and  tmde.  Lake  Nyassa  was  nearer  the  sea  than 
-my  of  the  other  lakes ;  and  there  was  also  access  to  it  by  the  Zambesi,  and  the 
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Cuslom^bouee  impedimenta  which  lay  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Liv^iDgstone  and  Mr.  Waller 
had  bteu  mostly  removed.  Mr.  Maples  and  his  colleagues  had  done  a  grent  deal  to 
make  the  name  of  EnglishmaQ  respected  in  the  district,  and  future  travellers  ibere 
would,  in  consequence,  owe  much  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade  the  moat 
important  question  to  settle  was  where  the  slaves  went  to.  Probahly  many  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  Zululand,  or  even  Zulnland  it«elf ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  any  great  number  reached  the  sea  with  a  view  to  being  transported  to 
Arabia  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the  developtnent  of 
industry  on  tlie  coast  might  for  a  time  tend  to  develop  the  slave  trade.  A*  the 
chiefs  took  to  cultivation  they  might  find  labour  increase  in  value,  and  while  they 
would  be  less  inohned  to  sell  their  own  people  they  might  be  more  ready  to  buy 
others. 

Colonel  Gra^t  said  that  Bombay  and  one-third  of  their  porters  belonged  to  the 
Wa-yao  tribe  of  whom  Mr.  Maples  hati  spoken.  Boml^ey  not  only  served  underCaptains 
Burton  and  Speke,  but  he  also  accomjmnied  Spoke  and  himself,  Stanley,  and  Cameron^ 
and  he  was  now  one  of  the  pensioners  of  the  Society.  Recently  he  hatl  written  a  letter 
to  him  (Colonel  Grant)  saying  he  had  a  great  desire  to  come  to  England  aodsee 
what  kind  of  a  country  it  was.  No  doubt  at  some  time  or  other  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  would  see  him,  and  understand  what  kind  of  man  a  thorough-going,  honeit 
MVau  wag. 

Rev.  Mr.  Randolph  said  he  had  been  as  much  pleased  as  anybody  possibly 
could  be  vvith  the  account  which  Mr.  Maples  had  given  of  his  marvellous  journey. 
With  one  thing  he  had  been  particularly  struck,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the    : 
difficulties  of  the  travelling  had  been  concealed.     The  question  of  the  roadways 
should  be  considered  by  all  who  wished  well  to  Africa,     It  was  not  the  dtity  of^ 
missionaries  to  turn  road-makera,  but  iheir  work  would  be  immensely  helped,  if  it  ^ 
were  rendered  possible  to  reach  Masasi  without  having  to  walk  with  bodies  bent.^: 
dow^n  to  avoid  the  exul>erant  tropical  undergrowth.    A  practicable  road  would  ala><^ 
be  the  very  best  means  of  opening  up  the  country.     The  great  difficulties  to  be  over — 
come  were,  the  want  of  traftic  to  keep  the  foadjs  o|>en,  and  the  unsuit ability  of  the-^ 
climate  to  bullocks  and  horses.     Therefore  roads  should  be  made  capable  of  bearing:^ 
traction  eugines.     An  experiment  in  that  direction  had  been  made  on  the  island  ot^ 
Zanzibar,  where  there  was  now  a  road  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  through  a  ^ 
district  which  was  formerly  overgrown  with  grass  10  feet  high,  and  as  full  of  swamps  -a 
&B  the  region  which  Mr.  Maples  had  passed  through.     On  the  mission  estate,  in  the 
island,  which  consisted  of  150  acres,  roads  had  been  prepared  and  metalled,  on  which  - 
a  traction  engine  and  waggons  were  to  be  seen  daily  at  work.     lie  hoped  that  before  - 
long  a  similar  engine  woultl  run  on  the  road  which  had  been  so  succesafolly  made 
from  Dar-es-S;ilaani  to  the  interior. 

Mr.  R.  N.  CuBT  said  that  although  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
sent  out  the  missionaries  for  liigber  purposes,  their  labours  bad  benefited  science  in 
many  respects.  First  of  all,  the  geographer  profited  ;  after  him  came  the  ethnologist ; 
and  tlie  philologist  followed  to  pick  up  any  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  table  of  the 
missionaries.  They  lived  among  the  natives,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their 
langfuagc  and  customs.  There  were  now  IranslEitions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Prayer  Book  in  languages  the  very  naujes  of  which  were  unknown  twelve  years  agc^ 
All  things  seemed  to  Ix?  working  wonderfully  in  favour  of  Africa.  Although  many 
who  went  out  had  to  return  through  ill-health,  and  othersj never  returned  at  alt 
still  the  beneficent  puqjose  was  beiug  fulfilled  of  paying  back  the  great  debt  that 
was  owed  to  that  continent.  At  the  last  meeting  he  had  suggested  a  mode  of  em- 
ploying native  African  traveller?,  Mr.  Saunders  objected  to  the  idea,  but  what 
Mr.  Waller  had  said  about  Chuma  would  show  what  Afi  leans  could  do.^Why 
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^Iftoakl  not'Datiyes  be  trained  to  do  the  work  which  still  remained  to  be  done  in 
^A.fiica?  They  were  quite  capable  of  doing  it  if  they  were  properly  instructed  and 
^^ajipported. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Barkly)  said  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  to 
-fclie  praises  which  had  been  already  awarded  to  Mr.  Maples  for  his  interesting  and 
tf^'ble  paper.     The  Society  were  fully  aware  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
^7«aae  of  geographical  exploration  by  the  various  Missionary  Societies,  and  it  was 
xxatarallj  to  be  expected  that  the  Universities'  Mission,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
^Ldvingstone's  influence,  would  take  its  full  share  in  the  work.    That  it  bad  done 
^ao  was  shown  by  Mr.  Maples,  and  also  by  the  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Farler 
eighteen  mmths  ago  on  the  Usambara  country.    In  some  respects  the  missionary 
liad  greater  advantages  than  ordinary  travellers.     He  could  choose  his  own  time 
-^or  paying  a  visit,  and  those  under  Bishop  Steere  especially  were  versed  in  the  native 
languages.    Missionaries,  however,  might  help  the  cause  of  scientific  geography 
still  more  if  they  were  able  to  take  those  astronomical  and  hypsometrical  observa- 
tions which  were  necessary  for  fixing  the  position  of  places  with  certainty ;  and  as 
the  Society  had  by  the  system  of  instruction  they  had  recently  established  at  their 
rooms  in  Savile  How,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of  this  knowledge,  he  hoped  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Universities'  Mission  who  had  kept  up  their  ^mathe- 
matics, would  spare  time  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  duty. 

Rev.  Ghaunct  Maples,  in  conclusion,  said  that  he  fully  admitted  the  good 

qualities  of  the  Taos,  among  which  tribe  were  many  of  his  best  friends.     At  the 

present  moment  his  pockets  were  filled  with  letters  from  them.    He  thoroughly 

endorsed  what  had  been  said  about  their  activity.    It  had  been  his  privilege  to 

travel  with  James  Chuma  on  several  occasions,  and  any  expedition  which  secured 

his  services  as  leader  had  good  chances  of  proving  successful.    The  Universities' 

Mission  bad  for  a  number  of  years  largely  benefited  by  the  willing  services  rendered 

\iij  him.     In  speaking  of  his  journey  by  land  to  Nyassa,  Bishop  Steere  said  its 

sacoess  was  entirely  due  to  Chuma.    He  had  been  asked  about  the  temperature  of 

Jfasasi.     In  November  1877  the  thermometer  stood  at  98^  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 

morning  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  average  temperature  at  Masasi  was 

probably  82?  or  83^.  With  Vegard  to  the  slave  trade,  he  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 

as  to  how  the  slaves  were  disposed  of.    When  he  was  at  Masasi  he  once  saw  a 

caravan  of  500  slaves  passing  through  the  district  on  their  way  to  Machemba's.    It 

'was  probable  that  a  large  number  of  slaves  were  taken  to  the  Somali  country,  and 

possibly  some  were  taken  into  the  interior  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi ;  but  he 

t^bought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  slaves  were  still  shipped 

from  Lindi  and  the  sea-coast  to  the  south  of  that  port. 


Uganda  and  the  Victoria  LaTce.    By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson. 

(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  April  26th,  1880.) 

The  cotmtry  of  Uganda  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  land,  Ipng 
along  the  north  and  north-west  shores  of  the  Nyanza  or  Victoria  Lake ;  its 
southern  boundary  being  the  Kagera  or  Kitangule  Kiver,  and  its  eastern 
the  Nile;  its  northern  and  western  boundaries  are  not  very  clearly 
defined,  but  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  the  first  parallel  N.  lat.  on  the 
north,  and  the  thirty-first  parallel  E.  long,  on  the  west.  The  country 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  coast  portion  and  the  interior,  the 
No.  VI.— June,  1880.]  2  a 
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aspect  of  thcso  two  portions  being  very  different.     Along  the  coast  o^^ 
the  Nyauza,  and  for  some  distance  inland,  the  country  is  monntainons^ 
especially  at  the  extreme  north-western  comer  of  the  lake,  where  range^^^^ 
of  flat-topped  hills  occur,  having  swampy  valleys  between  them  do 
which  sluggish  streams  make  their  way  to  the  Nyanza,  their  banks  beb . 
covered  with  magnificent  forest  trees  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  fenu^^ 

in  which  this  region  is  peculiarly  rich,  I  myself  having  collected  npwars^ ^ 

of  fifty  species,  and  many  more  no  doubt  yet  remain  to  bo  discover^^^ 
As  we  get  further  into  the  interior,  away  from  the  lake,  the  oount;:=.^2n 
becomes  less  hilly  and  the  valleys  wider,  the   forests   give  place  ^ 

groves  of  wild  date-palms,  and  the  ferns  are  supplanted  by  gigan tie 

grasses,  till  near  the  northern  frontier  the  country  is  flat,  int^^ier. 
sccted  at  intervals  by  morasses,  and  covered  with  scanty  jungle,  in 

which  the  elephant,  buffalo,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  wild  boar,  eland  a= 
other  antelopes  find  a  home.  The  coast  region  is  the  most  fertile 
best  watered  district  which  I  have  ever  visited  in  Central  Africa,  i 
would  be  capable  of  growing  almost  any  European  plants  and  froif^  ,Ji; 
the  few  seeds  which  w^o  succeeded  in  taking  in  good  condition  -io 
Uganda  grew  very  well,  and  when  I  left  Uganda  we  had  a  good  err  ")p 
of  peas,  cabbages,  beans,  radishes,  onions,  &c.,  in  the  Mission 
Wheat  and  rice,  both  of  good  quality,  are  grown  by  the  Bottlers 
Zanzibar,  while  the  jmpai,  pomegranate,  and  guava  have  been  inlit  > 
duccd  by  the  Arabs,  and  bear  abundantly.  The  only  native  plants  c  3i' 
trees  at  present  known  to  be  of  any  commercial  value  are  a  species  c  -^^ 
nutmeg,  which  grows  abundantly  near  the  lake,  coffee,  several  species  ( 
euphorbia,  and  one  or  two  other  trees  which  produce  caoutchouc 
good  quality,  and  the  mj^afu,  a  large  tree  which  jdelds  a  sweet-scentf  "^ 
gum-resin  much  valued  by  the  natives.  But  there  are,  probably,  man]^^' 
other  vegetable  products  of  commercial  value  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  extreme  fertility  of  Uganda  is  owing  to  the  mild  climate  which:^ 
it  enjoys,  and  to  the  constant  showers  of  rain  which  fall  more  or  lescziJ 
during  every  month  in  the  year.     There  are  no  scorching  days,  or  diy^ 
burning  winds,  to  wither  up  the  vegetation,  nor  any  keen  frosty  night^v-  • 
to  blight  the  tender  shoots.     During  the  whole  of  my  two  years'  staj* — 
on   the  Victoria   Lake,  the  thermometer  never   registered  more   thaik. 
90°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  only  reached  that  point  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, while  on  the  other  hand  I  have  never  known  the  temperatur&c  - 
fall  lower  than  40^  F.  at  night.     The  rainfall  is  not  very  great,  as  it- 
will  probably  be  found  not  to  be  more  than  50  inches  in  a  year,  but- 
being  distributed  over  the  whole  year  it  provides  the  necessary  moisture 
to  support  the  dense  vegetation  found  in  Uganda.     The  rainiest  months^ 
in  Uganda  are  Septeml)er,  October,  and  November,  when  scarcely  a  day 
passes  without  rain;   April  is  also  a  rainy  month,  but  in  July  and. 
August  comparatively  little  rain  falls.     The  rain  usually  comes  in  the* 
shape  of  thunderstorms,  which  in  September,  October,  and  Kovembeir^ 
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car  with  remarkable  regularity,  there  being  generally  three  such 
DncDB  in  the  twenty-four  honrn,  lasting  about  three  hours  each.  These 
orms^  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  generally  come  from  the 
nrth-east,  only  occasionally  from  the  north-west. 

To  pass  now  to  the  people  of  Uganda,  that  is,  the  Waganda.  The 
iveniinent  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
e  king  however  being  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  chiefs,  who  meet 
m  frequently  in  council.  The  country  is  divided  among  a  few  great 
^reditaiy  chiefs,  called  Bakungu,  who  are  in  constant  attendance  at 
urt,  and  who  rarely  leave  the  king.  Under  these  chiefs  are  others, 
lied  Batongoli,  who  preside  over  smaller  districts,  and  who  in  time  of 
ir  are  obliged  to  furnish  so  many  fighting  men  to  their  superior,  all 
6  land  being  held  on  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure.  Most  of  these  chiefs 
e  expected  to  reside  at  court  for  three  months  in  the  year,  the  other 
ne  months  being  spent  in  their  respective  districts.  These  Batongoli 
e  not  hereditary,  and  only  hold  their  position  for  life,  or  during  the 
ng*8  pleasure.  The  three  leading  Bakungu,  in  the  event  of  the  king's 
ath,  choose  his  successor,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  choose  one  of  the 
^ungest  of  the  late  king's  sons,  his  mother  and  these  three  chiefs 
ting  as  regents  until  the  young  sovereign  attains  his  majority.  In 
B  case  of  the  three  chiefs  not  agreeing  in  the  choice  of  a  successor, 
9y  nominate  their  respective  candidates,  and  then  fight  till  one  is 
)torious,  when  he  places  his  nominee  on  the  throne.  When  such  a 
ril  war  takes  place,  all  the  foreigners  in  the  country  are  taken  to  one 
ioe  and  put  xmder  the  care  of  a  guard,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
ting  part  in  any  way  in  the  contest. 

The  present  condition  of  the  people  is  rather  more  advanced  than 
was  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Captains  Spoke  and  Grant ;  cloth  is 
owed  to  be  worn  by  the  people  generally,  and  the  Arab  costume  has 
M>me  the  court  dress.  Mtesa  himself  has  quite  abandoned  the  native 
mgu,  and  generally  appears  at  court  in  a  gorgeous  embroidered  choga 
th  fes  and  red  slippers,  frequently  wearing  also  a  sword ;  he  has  a  body- 
ard  armed  with  guns  of  various  kinds,  from  old  flint-lock  muskets  to- 
3ech-loading  rifles,  and  dressed  in  a  red  and  white  uniform ;  these 
>n  have  been  taught  something  of  drill,  by  deserters  from  the 
yptian  troops  at  Mruli  and  elsewhere.  Guns  are  gradually  accu- 
ilatingy  and  from  tolerably  reliable  information  I  estimate  the  number 
present  in  the  country'-  at  a  little  over  2000.  Other  articles  of  European 
^nufacture,  such  as  plates,  cups,  mirrors,  knives,  &c.,  have  been 
)ught  by  the  Arabs,  and  Mtesa  himself  possesses  two  or  three  good 
isical  boxes.  Several  of  the  chiefs  can  read  and  vmte  Arabic,  while 
ne  of  those  who  have  been  under  instruction  at  the  Mission  learnt  to 
td  Kisuahili  in  the  Boman  character  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  Waganda  are  just  the  same  as 
3y  were  twenty  years  ago ;  there  is  the  same  disregard  for  human 
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life,  and,  I  fear,  nearly  as  many  executions,  though  not  so  publicly 
carried  out  as  formerly.  The  chief  crime  thus  punished  is  adultezy, 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  being  put  to  death  when  disooTerel 
Theft  is  generally  punished  by  cutting  off  the  hands  or  ears. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Waganda  are  not  of  a  very  high  ordflr, 
though  superior  to  those  of  many  negroes.  They  have  one  god^ 
Katonda,  i.  e.  the  Creator,  of  whom  they  know  but  littk  beyond  the  fict 
that  He  made  the  world  and  mankind.  They  have  other  gods,  howeror, 
to  whom  they  pray  and  make  offerings,  such  as  the  native  ddtjei 
Mukasa,  Nenda,  and  Ghiwuka,  and  they  render  similar  propitiatotj 
homage  to  the  thunder,  and  the  small-pox. 

The  Waganda  seem  to  have  no  idea  either  of  a  soul  or  of  a  htm 
existence. 

The  language  of  the  Waganda,  or  Luganda,  as  they  call  it  them* 
selves,  belongs  to  the  Bantu  division  of  African  languages;  it  is  an 
agglutinative  language,  i.  e.  the  inflections  of  the  verbs,  adjectivet,  Ac, 
are  formed  by  prefixes  which  are  added  on  to  the  root  of  the  word  one 
on  the  top  of  another.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  language  a  latlier 
clumsy  and  ponderous  one,  words  of  a  large  number  of  syllables  l)eing 
thus  formed,  and  often  a  single  word  representing  a  whole  sentenoein 
English. 

The  Waganda  are  a  promising  people  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  as  far  as  we  can  judge ;  they  learn  to  read  very  rapidly,  and  lum 
a  very  high  idea  of  figures,  having  native  words  for  all  numbers  up  to 
thousands. 

With  such  a  nation  on  its  banks  and  with  its  2000  miles  of  ooiik- 
line,  the  Nyanza,  or  Victoria  Lake,  must  form  the  great  central  pcnnt  <m 
which  the  future  commerce  and  civilisation  of  that  part  of  Africa  tozni; 
it  offers  also  a  fine  field  to  the  missionary  and  the  naturalist.     The  fint 
voyage  across  the  lake  was  that  accomplished  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Shergold  Smith  and  myself  on  June  25th  and  26th,  1877 ;  but  since  Hhm 
I  have  crossed  it  from  north  to  south  three  times,  besides  coasting  along 
its  north-west,  west,  and  south-west  shores,  from  Murchison  Bay  on  thd 
north  to  Kagei  in  Usukuma  on  the  south.     The  north-western  comer  is 
filled  with  an  immense  cluster  of  islands,  said  by  the  natives  to  be 
four  hundred  in  number,  which  are  included  in  the  general  term  Sesse, 
though  nearly  all  these  islands  have  separate  names.      The  scenery 
among  these  islands  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  they  are  generally 
clothed  with  magnificent  trees  to  the  water's  edge,  the  shores  being 
lined  with  a  fringe  of  papyrus. 

I  hope  that  this  great  Society,  under  whoso  auspices  and  direction 
this  important  inland  sea  was  discovered,  and  which  has  ever  been  fore- 
most in  aiding  plans  for  the  opening  up  of  Central  Africa,  will  not  rest 
till  the  Victoria  Lake  and  the  countries  around  it  have  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  opened  up  to  the  merchant,  the  settler,  and  the  missionary. 


(     357     ) 
Journey  to  Victoria  Nyanza  and  hack,  via  the  Nile.   By  R  W.  Pelkin. 

(Bead  at  the  ETening  Meeting,  April  26, 1880.) 

I  LKfT  England  in  May,  1878,  and  arrived  in  Eubaga,  the  cliief  town  of 
Uganda,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1879.  From  Khartum  to  Lado,  the 
cliief  town  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  situated  on  the  Upper  Nile  a 
few  miles  below  Gondokoro,  we  travelled  by  a  powerful  steamer ;  but  on 
acooimt  of  the  block  in  the  river,  caused  by  the  aquatic  vegetation,  we 
made  slow  progress,  and  were  sixty-seven  days  on  the  way. 

From  Begiaf  to  Bedden  a  steamer  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the 
rapids  below  Bedden.  The  journey  was  made  in  a  day  in  nuggars, 
towed  from  the  banks  by  natives.  The  scenery  on  the  approach  to 
Bedden  is  very  grand*  The  river  has  here  a  very  rapid  current ;  I  am 
inolined  to  think  that  if  a  few  of  the  rocks  in  mid-stream  were  blown 
up  a  passage  might  be  made,  and  thus  a  way  would  be  opened  up  for 
a  steamer  as  far  as  Kerrie,  for  between  Bedden  and  Eerrie  no  difficulty 
presents  itself. 

•  The  route  from  Bedden  to  Kerrie  by  steamer  occupies  a  good  half- 
day.  From  Kerrie  to  Dufli  we  marched  in  three  days,  passing  the 
stations  of  Mugi,  Lahore,  and  Koraio.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  con- 
Btmct  a  road  here,  the  only  difficult  part  being  between  Mahatta  el 
Eacha  and  Dufli,  where  the  road  leaves  the  river  and  goes  over  moun- 
tain passes  for  24  miles,  crossing  four  mountain  streams ;  so  that  here 
some  blasting  and  a  few  small  bridges  would  be  required. 

We  struck  the  river  again  at  Dufli,  and  went  by  steamer  in  two  and 
a  half  days  to  Magungo,  on  Albert  Nyanza.  There  are  two  steamers 
here ;  one  of  them,  the  KJiedioe,  is  a  splendid  twin-screw  boat,  and  is  a 
wonderful  memorial  of  the  energy  and  skill  of  Colonel  Gordon,  who,  sur- 
moTinting  all  difficulties,  has  placed  steamers  on  the  Albert  Lake. 

I  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  traveller  to  Uganda  has  a  choice 
liere  of  two  roads,  one  via  Fatiko  to  Foweira,  the  other  (the  way  wo 
took)  vi&  Magungo  and  Keroto  *  to  Foweira.  The  former  is  by  far  the 
l)etter  one,  and  I  came  by  it  on  my  return  journey.  There  is  one  river, 
the  Nyamah,  which  certainly  requires  a  bridge,  but  this  could  easily  be 
built,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  large  timber  on  its  banks,  and  at  the 
spot  where  I  crossed  there  is  an  island  in  mid-stream.  This  river  often 
causes  a  day  or  two*s  delay  in  the  rainy  season,  as  it  rises  and  falls 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  becoming  quite  impassable  at  times. 

At  Foweira  the  Nile  (or  Somerset,  as  the  river  between  the 
lakes  is  called)  is  broad  and  navigable  for  steamers  as  far  as  Uron- 
dogani  We  travelled  in  canoes  to  Mruli  in  four  days,  passing  Kodj, 
Bionga's  head-quarters.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  no  such  lake  as 
that  oommonly  called  Ibrahim  exists.  I  was  xmable  to  meet  with  any 
person  who  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  the  lake.  It  is  possible  that  at 
•  The  correct  poaiUon  for  Keroto  is  V  59'  54"  N.,  31°  57'  49"  E. 
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tlie  time  of  its  supposed  discovery  the  Nile  had  overflowed  its  hanka^ 
and  had  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  a  lake  to  the  eye  of  a  tc^^ 
credulous  observer. 

From  ^Iruli  to  Rubaga  we  marched  in  twelve  days,  but  it  can  Vje 
done  in  nine  with  comfort.     There  is  only  the  swamp  or  river  Ergugu    to 
be  passed,  which  is  a  real  difficulty  in  the  rains ;  in  fact  at  that  seas^^^n 
most  of  the  road  is  a  vast  swamp  until  wo  get  well  into  Uganda.     E\-  ^psl 
in  Uganda  itself  the  valleys  are  nearly  all  swamps.     Subsequently^  I 
made  a  journey  of  about  35  miles  to  the  east  of  Eubaga,  and  saw  as  f^ 
as  the  eye  could  reach  parallel  valleys  ;  all  that  I  passed  through  bei^dg 
«wamps  at  the  bottom,  many  of  them  having  streams  flowing  thron^saji 
them  to  the  south-cast.     I  think  myself  that  Ergugu  is  a  river,  and  tl^^^t 
it  flows  into  the  Kafur,  which  joins  the  Nile  about  half  a  mile  north      ^f 
Mruli. 

Our  journey  from  Suakim  to  Rubaga  occupied  114  days,  but  the  Upp  ^r 
Xile  part,  from  Khartum  to  Lado,  ought  to  have  taken  only  twenty-OE:u« 
days  instead  of  the  sixty-seven  it  took  us,  owing  to  the  obstruction  intL::^"© 
river ;  so  that  we  may  reckon  that  under  ordinary'  circumstances  the  w^ho^Be 
distance  could  be  accomplished  in  sixty-eight  days.  "Mr,  Wilson  and  I  lia>^  ""• 
gone  into  the  question  of  expense,  and  from  very  careful  calculations,  \r  • 
find  that  it  would  cost  at  the  very  least  845Z.  for  one  man  to  go  to  Ugand  -^* 
from  England  via  Zanzibar  with  a  caravan  of  sixty  men.    The  Nilo  rout^^ 

would  cost  only  332Z.,  so  that  there  is  a  net  gain  of  51SL  by  this  T0ut4i ^ 

in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  Zanzilnc^v 
route,  and  the  prolmble  loss  of  some  part  of  the  goods.  These  figure^^ 
<lo  not  include  outfit  for  the  European,  nor  do  they  take  into  account  hi^^ 
provisions  for  any  part  of  the  way,  save  from  Suez  to  Khartum,  by  thc-^^ 
Nile  route,  but  portei-s  for  his  goods  have  been  included.  The  organisa — 
tion  of  the  tmnspoi-t  in  the  Equatoiial  Provinces  is  simply  perfect. 

After  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Mtosa's  capital,  circumstances  com-^ 
polled  my  return,  by  the  same  route  I  had  come,  viz.  by  the  Nile^ 
Arriving  at  Lado,  I  found  that  the  river  was  still  blocked ;  to  continue 
the  route  by  water  was  imiK)ssible,  and  thus  we  were  obliged  to  tak^ 
the  long  and  important  journey  by  land,  to  which  I  must  devote  th^ 
rest  of  my   paper.     There  were   two    ways  of  going  from   Lado  to 
Meschera-er-Rek  (where  wo  proposed  to  take  steamer  down  the  Bahr 
ol  Ghazal  to  Khartum),  one  by  steamer  to  Shambil,  and  then  on  to  Bohl, 
the  other  direct  via  Madi,  overland.     We  chose  the  latter,  for  at  that 
time  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  deep  swamp  exists  between  Shambil 
and   Kohl.      But   when   we  arrived   at   Djour  Ghattas  we   found  no 
steamer,  and  after  a  month's  delay  we  were  advised  by  Gcssi  Pacha 
to  finish  our  journey  by  land ;  this  was  the  reason  we  went  round  by 
Dem  Suleiman,  Daiiur,  and  Kordofan. 

We  left  Lado  (lat.  6°  1'  33"  N.,  long.  31°  49'  36"  E.,  and  1530  feet 
above  sea-level)  on  September  18th,  1870.     The  first  day's  march,  to 
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Wftnyetta,  was  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  occupied  eight  hours.  The 
oountry  was  partly  covered  with  jungle  and  partly  park  land ;  while 
the  road  was  infested  by  lions.  Next  day  we  marched  five  hours, 
-crossing  four  streams,  one  of  which  was  called  Yunana. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  true  names  of  either  villages,  moun- 
^tains,  or  streams  from  the  people  along  this  route.  '*  Kujar "  is  the 
favourite  name  they  give  you  for  everything — it  signifies  magic.  There 
was  little  cultivation,  the  road  being  through  jungle,  while  very  few 
large  trees  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  ground  was  rocky  and  sandy. 

The  next  march  of  six  hours  brought  us  to  Yambara.  Thorny 
bushes  and  high  grass  proved  a  great  hindrance ;  large  fields  of  dhurra 
and  sem-sem  surround  this  place.  The  men  were  quite  naked;  the 
women  wore  only  a  tuft  of  gra^s.  I  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  women 
had  enlarged  bursaa  patellaa,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  low  door- 
ways  and  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  most  of  their  work.  Many  of  the 
men  had  an  enlarged  bursa  at  the  elbow. 

Fifteen  hours  more  through  open  jungle  brought  us  to  Zanga,  a 
small  Government  station.  Four  streams  were  passed ;  one  of  them, 
£1  Gelee,  must  be  a  large  one  in  the  rains,  its  banks  being  over  20  feet 
liigh,  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  often  being  falL  A  few  palm- 
trees  were  to  be  seen.  Six  hours*  march  to  the  south-east  of  this  place 
there  is  a  hot  spring,  much  prized  by  the  natives  for  its  medicinal 
yirtnes.  It  bubbles  up  twice  in  the  day — morning  and  evening— and 
A  small  brook  flows  from  it.  The  natives  both  [drink  the  water  and 
l^atlie  in  the  brook  ;  we  brought  away  a  sample  of  it,  but  have  not  yet 
liad  it  analysed.  The  women  here  are  quite  naked,  only  wearing  a  string 
of  beads  or  an  iron  chain  round  the  waist,  in  which  a  knife  is  stuck. 
They  are  tattooed  only  on  the  forehead  and  temples.  Six  and  a  half 
lionrs'  march  over  rocky  ground  brought  us  to  Kadru.  Many  native 
-gfaves  were  seen,  all  marked  by  a  small  stone  monument.  The  huts  at 
Kadm  had  mud  walls,  and  were  painted  inside  and  out  with  curious 
pictures  of  leopards ;  the  spots  were  black  squares,  and  the  tails  wero 
as  thick  as  the  bodies. 

The  next  march  of  five  and  a  half  hours  brought  us  over  mountain 
passes,  2400  feet  above  sea-level,  to  Kederu.  Fifteen  mountain  streams 
were  crossed  ;  the  rocks  were  granite  and  metamorphic,  but  chiefly  grey 
granite.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  bamboo  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
Four  and  a  half  hours'  further  march  brought  us  to  Madi,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Mudir.  After  this  we  reached  the  Kiver  Bodi,  which  is  200  yards 
wide  at  this  place.  "  Rodi "  is  the  word  for  "  river  "  in  the  Madi  dialect. 
It  was  5  feet  deep,  and  the  rate  of  the  current  about  one  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour ;  it  flows  to  the  lake  at  Shambil,  and  often  overflows  its 
banks.     Niyangari  is  king  of  the  Monbuttu  country  now. 

Five  days,  or  thirty-three  hours,  brought  us  to  Tyak,  a  large  Govern- 
ment town,  with  houses  built  on  piles,  as  so  much  of  the  oountry  is 
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under  water  in  the  rainy  season.  The  ^first  part  of  the  jonmey  ' 
through  splendidly  cultivated  land ;  the  rest  was  rolling  ground,  oorer^^j^ 
with  jungle  and  much  good  timber.  A  large  quantity  of  veiy  go^^:;^ 
cotton  is  grown  here.  Thejriver  at  Tyak  was  much  flooded,  but 
apparent  water  channelVas  about  50  yards  wide,  the  depth  15  feet,  i 
the  current  one  knot  pcrjhour.  '  Thirteen  hours'  march  through  ciiL_^  ^ 
vatod  land  brought  us  to  Eohl,  the  chief  town  of  this  district.  It  I 
population  of  about  3000  Arabs  and  Sudanis,  and  is  surrounded 
many  native  villages.  The  natives  round  both  Tyak  and  Bohl 
short  beards. 

After  a  march  of  tliirty-five  nours,  which,  however,  occupied 
seven  days,  we  reached  Djour'  [Ghattas ;  having  passed  on  our  way  i 
stations  of  Jua,  Mukta,  Abi-oal,  Boit,  and  Tang.  Only  two  rivers  of  i 
size  were  crossed ;' one  after  passing  Mukta — the  Buha — a  swift  i 
40  yards  wide  and  16  feet  deep,  which  we  crossed  on  a  V-shaped  ambfcf^  ^h 
raft ;  and  the  Eiver  Wirded,  a  short  distance  from  Tang,  where  ther>  ii 
a  native  boat  at  the  ferry.  This  river  had  overflowed  its  bank  tc^  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  mile^on  the  right  and  less  on  the  le: 
It  was  about  10  feet  deep,  CO  yards  broad,  and  had  a  current  of  one  j 
a  half  knot  an  hour. 

Djour  Ghattas  is  a  large  place;  it  is  not,  as  is  usual  with 
settlements,  built  in  an  enclosure,  but  is  spread  over  a  considerable  i 
A  good  deal  has  been  written, about  this  place,  for  it  was  here 
Schweinfurth  suffered  the  great  loss  of  his  collections  and  property  by  i 
fire  which  took  place.    The  native  population  is  very  mixed,  some 
or  twelve  tribes  contributing  to  it.    Large  quantities  of  ironstone 
seen  nearly  all  the  way  between  Lado  and  Djour  Ghattas,  and  a 
deal  of  bamboo  was  observed  on  the  banks  of  many  streams,  * 

We  left  Djour  Ghattas  on;  the  15th  of  November,  1879,  and  in  three  ^ 
hours  arrived  at  the  station  D'rarr.  The  road  is  very  good ;  in  fact  all 
the  roads  in  the  province  Bahr  el  Ghazal  could  be  used  for  oxen  waggons 
with  very  little  alteration.  There  is  a  stream  two-thirds  of  the  way 
between  the  stations ;  this  used  to  be  the  boundary  which  divided  the 
Bongo  from  Djour  tribe,  but  the  slave-dealers  have  caused  such  con- 
fusion in  these  parts,  that  now  no  real  boundaries  exist  between  the 
tribes. 

The  Eiver  Djour,  which  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
or  Djour,  is  distant  seven  hours*  march  from  D'rarr.  The  ground,  as 
usual,  consists  of  largo  quantities  of  ironstone,  while  many  indiarubber 
and  butter  trees  abound.  The  native  name  for  these  trees  is  "  Lulu." 
The  butter  is  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking,  and  it  would,  I  think, 
make  good  machine  grease.     Mr.  Wilson  has  brought  home  a  sample  of  it. 

The  Eiver  Djour,  which  is  200  yards  broad  hero,  is  very  deep,  and 
when  wo  crossed  it,  the  right  bank  was  30  feet  above  the  water-level, 
the  left  bank  15  feet;  at  high  flood  the  river  overflows  this  bank  for 
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two  milos  from  the  river  bank.  A  good  trench  here  reminds  one  of  the 
late  -war,  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  the  rockets  of  the  Egyptian 
soldiers  set  Eutchnk  Ali  on  fire.  The  war  was  between  the  slave- 
dealers  with  their  chief  the  rebel  Suleiman  Bey,  and  the  Egyptian 
troops  under  Captain  Gessi,  now  Gessi  Pacha ;  and  the  country  around 
this  place,  that  is  between  D'rarr  and  Dem  Suleiman,  was  the  scene  of 
operations. 

Another  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  Eutchuk  Ali,  a  place  which  was 
before  the  war  surrounded  by  large  gardens  and  banana  groves.  These 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  but  it  is  still  an  important  station. 
The  Biver  Waou,  with  the  station  Waou  on  its  left  bank,  is  two  hours' 
march  distant.  Between  this  place  and  the  river  there  is  a  broad  plateau 
150  or  200  feet  higher  than  either  the  river  or  the  station.  On  this 
plateau  there  is  a  curious  natural  well,  not  very  deep,  but  with  clear 
and  very  cold  water. 

The  River  Waou,  which  joins  the  River  Djour  some  30  miles  lower 
down,  and  flows  into  the  Bahr  el  Ghassal  above  Meschera-er-Rek,  is  a 
swift  river,  full  of  crocodiles ;  the  current  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
Iknots  an  hour.  It  is  80  yards  broad,  the  banks  20  feet  above  the  water, 
and  well  wooded  with  large  timber.  The  river  gets  bank  fall,  but  it 
does  not  overflow ;  it  is  navigable,  and  will  probably  prove  most  useful 
for  small  steamers,  as  it  goes  far  up  into  the  interior.  Plenty  of 
plumbago  is  found  in  its  bed.  An  hour  from  Waou  we  came  upon  the 
die  of  the  old  station ;  six  hours'  further  march  brought  us  to  Fizilia, 
which  is  situated  amongst  a  small  semicircular  range  of  hills. 

Between  Waou  and  Pizilia  there  is  little  to  be  noticed,  save  bamboos 
growing  in  one  place,  and  two  plateaux  trending  north  and  south,  and 
elevated  about  150  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The 
country  through  which  the  road  runs  is  all  open  jungle  with  few  large 
trees.  There  are  two  roads  between  Fizilia  and  Dem  Idris,  one  vi4 
Dembo,  the  large  trading  dep6t  of  Genau  Bey,  the  other  more  direct 
through  a  dense  forest ;  but  this  cannot  be  used  in  the  rainy  season  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  wild  beasts  which  infest  the  road,  and 
which  are  only  driven  from  it  when  the  grass  is  burnt.  We  went  by  the 
latter  route,  and  a  march  of  three  days,  or  twenty-eight  hours,  through  a 
most  glorious  forest,  brought  us  to  Dem  Idris.  Thirteen  streams  were 
passed,  mostly  flowing  N.N.E. ;  two  rivers  also,  the  Ghittis  and  the  Ji, 
the  latter  the  most  beautiful  river  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is,  however, 
full  of  rocks,  and  therefore  not  navigable.  It  flows  into  the  Bahr  el 
Arab.  The  country  was  undulating,  but  gradually  rising  all  the  way. 
Dem  Idris  was  the  soene  of  several  horrible  massacres  committed  by  the 
rebel  Suleiman,  and  the  deeds  committed  here  are  too  atrocious  to  be 
mentioned.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  Nyam-nyam  soldiers  became 
cannibals,  and  fed  on  the  victims  of  the  war.  They  were  three  months 
without  all  other  meat,  and  could  not  be  restrained. 
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We  may,  however,  hope  that  the  dastardly  acts  of  these  Arab  slav^b^ 

dealers  are  now  at  an  end,  and  that  a  good  and  righteous  govemmea.  -^ 
will  be  established ;  but  Europe  must  see  to  this,  for  I  heard  in  Kliartur-:::;-;^ 
that  all  Europeans  were  to  be  recalled,  and  without  EurojieanB  in  tl^^^^ 
higher  posts  no  good  can  ever  be  expected.  The  quantity  of  hum^^^^^ 
bones  we  saw  scattered  all  round  tlie  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  findii^^:-^ 
a  tree  unmarked  by  countless  bullets,  show  how  hard  the  people  fough —    t. 

Fourteen  and  a  half  hours'  march  fi'om  this  brought  us  to  De  ^^ni 
Suleiman,  the  chief  town  of  these  provinces.  It  has  been  describ^^^gd 
by  previous  travellers,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  remark  that  it 

is  not  one-tenth  the  size  it  was  said  to  be.  It  is  fortified  by  a  go^=3d 
-wooden  stockade,  and  defended  by  four  cannon  and  two  rocket  tul 
The  residence  of  the  Governor-General  is  at  this  place ;  it  is  a  we 
constructed  building  of  burnt  brick,  of  which  material  the  magazii 
also  are  built.  The  road  from  Dem  Idris  is  pretty  good;  fifteen 
sixteen  small  streams  are  crossed,  and  two  rivers  with  good  ferry-boat"  ^. 
In  the  gardens,  carrots,  green  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  pumpkin  ^i^a, 
lettuce,  cauliflowei-s,  radishes,  as  well  as  other  Arab  vegetables,  are  f  mO 
l>e  found.  Rice,  too,  can  be  procured  near  here,  and  wild  rice  with  -a 
very  large  grain  grows  near  the  rivers.  The  country  is  now  j^erfectlr^y 
quiet,  and  the  people,  Gessi  Piicha  says,  are  beginning  to  understan^KL  I 
the  great  good  the  late  war  has  done  them  in  freeing  them  from  th-^e 
slave-dealers'  rule. 

We  left  Dem  Suleiman  on  the  4th  of  December  with  a  strong  escort^^  rs 
as  Gessi  Pacha  did  not  consider  the  road  quite  secure.    From  here  tc=^ 
Liffi  is  twenty-four  hours'  march  ;  it  occupied  us  four  days.     Soon  aftetr"" 
leaving  Dem  Suleiman,  the  swift  Eiver  Biri  is  crossed  by  a  good  ferry — 
boat,  and  two  hours  more  brought  us  to  (Jebel  Doleb,  so  called  from  th^ 
large  number  of  palm-trees  near  here ;  crossing  this  belt  of  palm-trees 
iiook  up  five  hours.     Only  two  important  rivers  are  crossed,  the  Sabu 
and  Lugu,  both  impassable  in   the   rains,   and  the  irregular  ground 
between  these  two  rivers  is  full  of  water  at  that  season.     Some  seven 
miles  from  Liffi,  Gebel  Liffi  is  seen  on  the  right,  and  a  curious  cone- 
4jhaped  rock,  about  150  feet  high.     On  the  left,  near  the  road,  Gebels 
Eagola  and  Ndandu,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Nambusa  and  Nashoka 
Hills  form  a  pleasing  view.    Nearly  all  the  huts  here  are  built  with  good 
mud  walls;  the  natives  are,  many  of  them,   armed  with  bows   and 
arrows,  and  mostly  belong  to  the  Uru  tribe.     The  tribes  north  of  Liffi 
are  the  Togoi  and  Luderi.     Mount  Delgonna  lies  one  and  a  half  day's 
march  north-cast  from  here.     The  River  Liffi  is  a  good  broad  stream, 
^jver  100  yards  wide ;  it  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and  it  often  overflows  its 
banks  for  miles.  The  mornings  were  very  cold,  the  thennometer  indi- 
cating 57°  to  60°  Fahrenheit. 

The  next  Government  station,  Foroga,  is  distant  twenty-two  hours, 
or  three  days'  march  from  Liffi.      G^bel  Gondu  is  the  only  object  of 
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interest  on  this  march ;  it  is  six  hours'  walk  from  Liffi,  and  is  a  rock 
«ome  350  feet  in  height.  Only  one  narrow  path  leads  up  to  its  summit, 
where  a  village  has  been  built.  The  ground  is  rocky,  and  a  little  iron- 
43ione  is  seen.  The  natives  had  never  soon  a  European  before,  and  were 
much  surprised  and  pleased.  Open  jungle  with  small  trees  is  the  rule 
here. 

From  Foroga  to  the  Bahr  el  Arab  we  marched  twenty-three  hours  in 
four  and  a  quarter  days.  There  was  very  little  water  to  be  got  on  the 
road,  and  the  men  at  Foroga,  who  by  the  way  are  all  dressed  in  long- 
•doth  shirts,  do  not  carry  loads  weU.  Until  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  river,  the  road  throughout  the  whole  length  runs  through  an  exten- 
arive  forest,  which  is  full  of  large  game  of  all  sorts.  Here  we  saw  the 
true  tsetse  fly,  owing  to  which  no  cattle  can  live  here,  although  to  the 
north  of  the  river  large  herds  are  kept. 

A  day  and  a  halfs  march  from  Foroga  a  splendid  range  of  mountains 
18  met  with,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  but  the  road  is  never  more 
-than  2500  feet  above  sea-level,  passing  through  a  mountain  gorge. 
Jjist  before  £1  Brak  there  are  some  curious  underground  caves,  evidently 
^f  volcanic  origin ;  these  serve  as  wells,  and  contain  very  good  and  cold 
"^Brater.  There  was  very  little  water  in  the  Bahr  el  Arab ;  the  stream 
ms  120  yards  broad ;  the  banks,  which  it  overflows,  are  only  15  feet  high, 
.^uid  the  country'  for  miles  each  side  is  one  vast  swamp  in  the  rains. 

From  the  Bahr  el  Arab  to  Kalaka,  a  small  station,  is  thirteen  hours' 
march.  Here  we  had  oxen  to  transport  our  goods.  The  people  are 
Jljrabs.  Our  march  to  Dara  was  slower  than  usual,  as  we  took  six  days 
-to  walk  twenty-five  hours.  This  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
"ficulty  of  getting  water.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  we  passed  was  culti- 
vated; it  was  rolling  ground,  giadually  rising  up  to  1930  feet  above 
4»arlevel. 

From  Dara  to  Khartum  we  travelled  on  camels,  passing  Tuascha 
Omarschangar,  Charlotta  (whore  we  saw  the  telegraph  for  the  first 
time),  and  Obeid.  We  crossed  the  Nile  a  few  miles  north  of  Abu 
Knrat,  three  days  from  Khartum. 


BeeerU  Volcanic  Eruption  at  the  Grand  Souffriefi^e^  in  (lie  Island  of 

Dominica. 

The  President  of  Dominica,  Mr.  Eldridge,  has  reported  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  the  rare  occurrence  of  an  eruption  of  volcanic  ash  from  one 
of  the  dormant  volcanic  vents  in  the  interior  of  that  mountainous  and 
Tagged  island.  It  took  place  on  the  4th  of  January  last.  He  says  : — 
**  The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  heavy  and  continuous  showers.  A  few 
flninutes  past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  during  a  heavy  rainfall, 
one  or  two  vivid  flashes  of  red  lightning  were  observed ;  thunder  was 
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heard,  but  not  following  in  quick  succession  the  electric  diBcharges ;  S^-^ 
was  deep-toned,  rolling,  and  distant.    All  at  once  there  was  a  gre^^^ 
darkness.     A  few  minutes  before  the  darkness,  the  attention  of  mai^^. 
persons  was  attracted  to  the  milk-white  appearance  of  the  rain,  whic::^]^ 
was  succeeded  by  a  downfall  of  inky  blackness.     This  singular  phen  ^u, 
menon  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  on  the  return  of  the  light  it  w  ,^^ 
discovered  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  scorisd  from  a  volcai^^o. 
The  rainfall  was  highly  charged  with  lead.  The  occurrence  caused  miL  ^c]Ji 
consternation  amongst  the  people.     The  deposit  was  very  local,  paasir^csg 
over  the  town  of  Eoscau,  and  spreading  but  a  short  distance  on  eitl^^^r 
side,  but  it  has  been  traced  inland  in  a  direction  leading  to  the  Boili^csg 
Lake." 

The  following  further  details,  supplied  to  the  President  by  llKJr. 
G.  B.  Blanc,  c.e.,  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  island,  will  be  fouK^ 
interesting : — 


The  momiDg  of  Sunday,  the  4th  January,  1880,  was  showery  up  to  about  9  j 
at  which  hour  the  rain  began  to  fall  more  steadily,  increasing  in  volume  until  affl 
ten  o*clock,  when  it  became  very  heavy,  with  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  asatd 
deep-rolling  but  distant  thunder.    About  11  a.m.  the  sky  became  darkened  aa  in.      ft 
partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  with  a  strange  heavy  feel  in  the  atmosphere ;  there  w.^*i 
just  previous  to  this  a  deep,  muffled  sound.   On  looking  out,  I  observed  that  the  tmm  ^^ 
was  thick  and  of  a  greyish  white  hue,  and  the  gutters  were  running  with  water  almo^^^ 
OS  white  as  milk.    The  sky  was  dark  and  sombre,  with  a  murkier  darkness  than  S-^ 
seen  in  a  partial  eclipse.    I  immediately  caught  some  of  the  water  in  a  glass,  and  i3 
about  a  minute  it  commenced  to  deposit  a  grey  powder,  and  in  five  minutes 
finished  depositing,  leaving  the  water  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  watered  milk  '— 
The  flashes  of  lightning  became  at  this  time  more  frequent  and  vivid,  and  th^9 
thunder  deeper  and  longer  in  the  roll,  but  still  distant,  judging  from  the  intervals 
between  flash  and  sound.    The  rain  continued  to  pour  in  torrents,  but  the  sky^ 
gradually  cleared,  and  about  noon  there  was  an  apparent  unnatural  brightness^  but 
whether  this  was  actually  the  case,  or  was  not  rather  the  efifect  of  the  reaction  upon, 
the  eyesight  from  the  previous  gloom,  assisted  by  the  glare  from  the  bright  glisten- 
ing sand  which  by  this  time  lay  thick  upon  the  pavement,  1  could  not  satisfy  myself. 
The  Koscau  Kivcr  rose  higher  than  I  have  seen  it  since  I  came  here  in  September 
1861,  touching  the  planking  on  the  iron  girders  on  both  the  bridges,  being  Uk  feet 
at  the  Bath  and  12  feet  in  Roseau  above  usual  level.  On  Tuesday  1  received  a  report 
that  the  Point  Mulatre  lUver,  the  head-waters  of  the  northern  branch  of  which  issue 
from  the  Boiling  Lake  and  the  adjacent  springs  in  the  sulphur  beds  around  it^  was 
completely  filled  up  with  the  same  kind  of  sand  as  that  which  fell  in  Roseau,  and  later 
reports  conOrm  tins.    'Yhe  northern  branch  has  for  the  time  being  disappeared,  and 
the  water  with  difficulty  forces  itself  as  a  small  rivulet  along  the  top  of  the  ddbris  in 
the  lower  or  main  channel  which  is  supplied  by  the  southern  branch  of  this  river. 

At  the  time  of  the  eruption,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south-east,  and 
although  it  was  not  apparent  in  Roseau,  it  must  have  been  strong  on  the  mountains, 
as  the  deposit  of  sand  was  partial  and  wholly  on  a  line  due  north-west  of  the  Souf- 
friere  Mountain,  never  having  fallen  at  Point  Michel  village,  to  the  south,  nor  at 
Ganefield  to  the  north  of  Roseau,  both  distant  in  a  direct  line  about  one  and  a  half 
mile,  but  a  vessel  at  sea  about  five  miles  from  land,  to  the  west  of  the  town,  had  a 
thick  deposit  on  her  decks.    This  locality  of  the  eruption  is  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Since  the  4th,  the  mountaia  has  been  covered  with  dense  mist,  bat  last  night*s 
heayy  gale  appears  to  have  dispersed  it,  and  this  morning  the  people  at  Laudat,  a 
settlement  on  the  slope  of  the  Gold  Lake  Mountain,  and  lying  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Roseau  River,  observed  that  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
wmtershed  of  the  central  branches  of  the  Roseau  River  from  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Point  Mulatre  River  had  almost  disappeared,  and  that  the  trees  on  the  spurs  of 
the  mountain  reaching  nearly  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Roseau  River  and  away 
•oath  towards  the  slopes  of  Mome  Anglais  were  completely  blasted  and  burnt  I 
tent  a  party  of  experienced  woodmen  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  country  destroyed, 
and  they  reported  that  after  passing  the  middle  branch  of  the  head -waters  of  the 
Rotean  River,  the  path  on  to  the  Mineral  Ravine  and  thence  over  the  ridge  to  the 
valley  of  the  geysers  was  completely  obliterated ;  not  only  so,  but  all  the  trees  (and 
many  were  lofty  timber  trees)  had  disappeared ;  the  land  is  a  bare,  rugged  surface 
of  torn-np  earth.  They  were  obliged  to  follow  the  middle  branch  up,  wading  knee- 
daep  in  the  soft,  sandy  ash  thrown  out  by  the  convulsion,  which  extended  half-way  to 
LMidat.  On  reaching  the  top  of  a  spur  of  the  Grand  Souffriere  Mountain,  they 
fimnd  all  below  them  one  large  denuded  basin  of,  so  to  say,  boiling  earth.  From  the 
ridge,  which  had  considerably  fallen  in  height,  away  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  deep 
▼alley  of  the  Point  Mulatre  below  the  Boiling  Lake,  was  a  bare,  barren  mass  of 
dAris ;  not,  they  say,  a  standing  tree  or  leaf  to  be  seen ;  the  wooded  ridge  between 
the  Geyser  Valley  and  at  the  site  of  the  Boiling  Lake  two  large  columns  of  steam 
and  boiling  water  were  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Whether  the  lake  as  a  lake  existed 
or  not  they  oould  not  tell,  as  they  did  not  get  within  a  mile  of  it. 

The  deep  valley  lying  near  the  Boiling  Lake  is  reached  by  a  precipitous  descent 
of  about  600  feet  from  the  ridge  which  divides  the  watersheds  of  the  Roseau  and 
Point  Mulatre  rivers.  It  is  thickly  studded  with  small,  active  geysers,  throwing 
up  clouds  of  steam  and  small  jets  of  boiling  water,  each  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
•olphnr  and  alum  crystals,  some' of  them  very  beautiful.  The  valley  at  its  upper 
end  la  like  a  huge  bowl,  with  a  small  section  on  one  side  broken  away,  through 
which  a  considerable  stream  of  water  finds  an  exit  to  the  Point  Mulatre  River.  I 
do,  not  doubt  it  formed  in  ancient  times  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  About  half  a  mile 
down^  the  valley  is  divided  by  a  low  wooded  ridge  from  the  bare  plain  above 
alluded  to,  from  which  plain  issues  a  strong  stream  of  boiling  hot  water.  This  plain 
is  also  thickly  studded  with  small  geysers,  but  not  so  active  as  those  in  the  valley ; 
its  surface  is  covered  with  rough  sulphur  ore,  a  species  of  pumice-stone,  and  a 
•hining,  sandy  mud,  evidently  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  fell  in  Roseau  on 
the  4th  January.  The  plain  is  of  some  25  acres  in  extent,  and  from  its  eastern  edge 
and  that  of  the  lake,  the  land  falls  in  impracticable  precipices  down  into  the  Point 
Molatre  valley  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

The  head-water  of  the  Roseau  River,  which  rises  or  issues  from  the  riilge  before 
referred  to,  is  called  Mineral  Ravine ;  it  has,  in  parts,  distinct  traces  of  recent  volcanic 
action  on  its  banks,  and  its  waters  have  in  many  places  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur. 
It  is  doubtless  to  it  that  the  Roseau  River  owes  its  milky  appearance  since  the 
eraptiony  which  it  still  retains.  The  deluges  of  rain  we  have  had  probably 
drowned  the  geysers  in  the  valley  and  plain  mentioned,  and  choking  the  subterranean 
fissures  connected  therewith,  the  resulting  steam  and  pent-up  internal  forces  caused, 
without  reasonable  doubt,  the  violent  eruption  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Boiling  Lake  has  in  the  convulsion  burst  the 
narrow  dam  which  divided  it  from  the  deep  valley  below,  and  has  disappeared  as  a 
lake,  forming  a  bowl-like  hollow  on  the  mountain  side,  similar  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  adjacent  valley. 

There  are  in  the  island  several  other  sulphur  springs,  but  no  extra  action  has 
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been  observed  at  any  of  these  localities,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  eraption  bj  the 
Boiling  Lake  mast  have  been  local,  which  accounts  for  no  subterranean  motion  or 
noise  beyond  that  of  the  explosion  being  felt  or  heard.  The  Boiling  I^ke  «|» 
visited  for  the  first  time,  in  this  generation,  five  years  ago ;  but  its  esistenoe  nu 
known  of  a  century  previously,  as  it  is  referred  to  in  a  work  by  one  Dr.  Chakid,  p.tj^ 
dated  1777. 
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The  Envoys  from  King  Mtesa. — The  three  Uganda  envoys,  Ifann 
kaddi,  Kataruba,  and  Sawaddu,  had  an  audience  of  Her  Majesty  th» 
Queen,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  presented  the  Irtier 
from  their  king  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  The  Bev.  C  T, 
Wilson  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Felkin  of  tho  Uganda  Mission,  and  Mr.  Edwud 
Hutchinson,  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  introdiioe& 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Expedition  on  the  Congo. — The  Bev.  T.  h 

Comber,  whose  arrival  at  San  Salvador  was  reported  in  our  issne  for  lait 
October  (vol.  i.,  p.  666),  has  sent  home  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety 
a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  close  of  last  year.  He  had  made  a 
journey  to  Makuta,  but  had  unfortunately  met  with  a  rebuff  there.  Mr. 
Comber  makes  a  few  remarks  about  the  climate  of  Congo,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  party  have  been  but  little  troubled  with  fever,  and  tint 
their  health  has  not  suffered  to  any  serious  extent,  though  their  "  sob- 
ccptibility  to  colds  and  slight  fevers  has  been  specially  noticeable  with 
the  change  of  seasons,  as  it  is  usually  with  old  residents  in  Africa.'' 
Mr.  Comber  calls  attention  to  the  great  difference  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  at  different  seasons.  In  July  tho  liills  were  all  covered 
with  brown  grass  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  while  early  in  October  thi^ 
had  been  burned  and  the  hills  were  all  bare  and  black ;  in  November, 
again,  they  were  covered  with  small  green  grass.  In  the  middle  of 
December  tho  little  lliver  Luegi,  in  tho  valley,  had  risen  over  ten  feet 
with  a  month's  rain,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  spread  over  the  valley  to- 
a  considerable  extent.  With  regard  to  his  plans  for  getting  further  into 
tho  interior,  Mr.  Comber  says  that  when  they  were  refus^  the  road  at 
Makuta,  he  at  first  contemplated  an  immediate  journey  to  Zombo,  in 
spite  of  the  rainy  season.  On  mature  consideration,  however,  he  reeolvedy 
rather  than  risk  an  abortive  attempt,  to  remain  at  San  Salvador  during- 
the  three  months'  rains,  and  to  let  reports  of  what  they  were  doing  there- 
spread  about  so  as  to  induce  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Ho  has  since  succeeded,  ho  thinks,  in  securing  a  route  to  Staiiley 
Pool,  via  Sanda,  about  two  days'  journey  distant  from  Makuta,  where  h& 
and  his  colleague  Mr.  Crudgington  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception. 
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Atitade  and  Longitude  of  Places  in  Central  South  Africa. — ^Wo  liave 
red,  through  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  following  list  of  latitudes,  taken 
ftiher  A.  H.  Law,  acoompanied  by  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bailie,, 
mment  Land-Surveyor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 
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{274  feet  above  sca-levcl. 
This  must  bo  at  the  rivers,  as  there  is  no- 
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rRoad  leaves  Limpopo  River,  and  strikes  for 
(^    Shoshong,  2118  feet. 

Water  at  a  few  feet  through  peat. 
Capital  of  Bamangwato,  3475  feet. 


{Near  this  the  first  baobab   tree  is  found 
(about  1  mile  off). 
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Old  gold  diggings — Quartz  Reef. 


I  Called  by  Amandek  **  Kiresinyamaois,**  the 
'I     placo  where  strangers  arc  stopped  until 

t    their  arrival  has  lieen  reported  to  the  king. 
Maswe  is  the  Induna. 

By  moon's  meridian  altitude. 


he  longitude  of  Gubuluwayo  is  given  by  Father  Law  as  28°  44'  26" 
kking  the  mean  of  four  results).  On  this  IMr.  Bailie  remarks : — 
I  accurate  determination  of  the  longitude  of  Gubuluwayo  is  im- 
Qt.  In  Stanford's  map  it  is  marked  29°  E.  By  my  dead  reckon- 
make  it  28°  50',  while  F.  Weld  from  the  same  data  made  it  27^50'. 
nk  his  computation  is  wrong.  My  latitude  of  Gubuluwayo  was 
6'  30",  but  as]  my  horizon  was  only  linseed  oil  in  a  tin  saucer,  I 
ilways  been  suspicious  of  the  result.  Father  Law  is  an  experienced 
areful  observer.'* 

r.  F.  C.  Selous's  Explorations  in  South  Central  Africa. — Mr.  Selous, 
I  Sir  Bartle  Frere  speaks  of  as  a  well-known  traveller  and  a  hunter 
jat  determination  and  experience,  has  recently  communicated  to  us, 
gh  Sir  Bartle,  the  results  of  his  chief  explorations  in  the  remoter 
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parts  of  Central  South  Africa.    One  of  his  journeys  was  along  the  seldom- 
visited  northern  bank  of  the  Zambesi,  from  a  point  about  80  miles  east 
of  the  Victoria  Falls  to  the  junction  of  the  Eafue,  or  Eafukwe  Eiver,  at 
which  place  he  struck  for  the  interior  in  a  northerly  direction,  climbing 
the  mountains  and  traversing  the  plateau  of  Manica,  finally  Teaching 
the  swamps  of  the  Eiver  Lukanga.    He  was  then  about  120  miles  distant 
from  Lake  Bangweolo,  which  the  illness  of  his  companion,  Mr.  Owen, 
prevented  him  from  reaching.     This  journey  was  performed  in  1877-78, 
In  1879  he  visited  the  district  of  the  Botletle  Eiver  and  its  northedj 
tributaries,  and  made  a  study  of  the  curious  problem  in  fluvial  hydro- 
graphy  presented  by  these  and  the  neighbouring  streams ;  arriving  it 
the  oonclusion  that  they  are  governed  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  wst«n 
by  the  Chobe.     The  two  papers  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Selous,  giving  deiuli 
of  these  journeys  and   observations,    accompanied  by  rough  thoa|^ 
useful  maps,   will  be  published  in  an   early   number  of  the  'Pro- 
ceedings.' 

A  Journey  in  Damara-land,  and  beyond  the  Okavango  in  Sonlk- 
Westem  Africa. — Wo  are  informed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  that  Mr.  Louis 
Thomas,  of  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  has  for  about  five  years  h&t/c^ 
engaged  in  trading  and  travelling  in  Damara-land,  in  the  neighbour*-' ' 
hood  and  to  the  east  of  Lake  Ngami,  and  northwards  as  far  as  a  pdut 
which    he    places    between    the    Okavango    and    Cunene    rivers,   in 
about  14°  40'  S.  lat.  and  15°  15'  E.  long.,  and  that  he  has  found  our 
existing  maps  of  the  country  beyond  Damara-land  very  defective  and 
erroneous.     Sir  Bartle  has  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Society  a  translation 
of  a  narrative  of  this  journey,  published  in  •  Het  Yolksblad,'  a  Datbk 
newspaper,  but  the  notes  made  on  these  little-known  countries  by 
Mr.  Thomas  and  his  older  brother,  who  was  killed  by  an  Ovampo  tribe 
on  the  Okavango  River  in  the  middle  of  1878,  have  been  sent  to  their 
family  at  Boston,  and  will  no  doubt  bo  published  on  the  return  of  the 
surviving  brother  to  tbe  United  States.     It   may  be  of  interest  to 
add  that  Mr.  Thomas  informed  Sir  Bartle  Frere  that  Portuguese  traders 
from  the  West  Coast  not  unfrequently  cross  the  continent  to  the  East 
Coast,  and  that  he  met  one,  named  Fendava,  on  the  way  from  Mossa- 
modes  to  the  East  Coast  with  a  very  large  number  of  native  bearers. 

The  Establishment  of  Polar  Stations  for  Scientific  Observations-— 

As  the  outcome  of  the  International  Polar  Conference  at  Hamburg  in 
October  last,  arrangements  are  being  made,  or  are  under  consideration, 
for  the  establishment  by  various  nationalities  of  stations  for  scientific 
observations  in  different  parts  of  the  polar  regions.  The  Dutch  will 
probably  occupy  Spitzbergen,  as  the  Swedish  Government  is  unwilling 
to  ask  for  a  vote  of  money  for  a  station  there ;  the  Danish  Government 
have  provided  tbe  necessary  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  station  at 
Ux>emavik ;  in  Bussia  sufficient  money  has  been  raised  to  provide  for 
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two  stations  at  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  (see 
p.  888);  in  the  United  States  the  meteorological  department  have 
Iwen  directed  to  establish  a  station  at  Point  Barrow ;  while  as  regards 
Austria,  Count  Wilczek,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Weyprecht, 
originated  the  movement,  has  undertaken  himself  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  organisation  of  a  station  in  Novaya  Zemlya,  which 
will  bo  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Weyprecht.  It  is  probable  that  Canada 
will  also  take  part  in  the  movement,  and  the  German  Government  is 
said  to  look  favourably  on  a  plan  for  a  station  in  East  Greenland. 

Kr.  Whymper's  Mountain  Ascents  in  Ecuador. — Mr.  E.  Whymper, 

according  to  letters  recently  received  by  his  friends,  had,  by  March  28th 

last,  suoceeded  in  climbing,  besides  Chimborazo,  the  great  Andean  peaks 

Corazon,  Sincholegua,  Antisana,  and  Pichincha,  and  in  spending  twenty- 

WL  consecutive  hours  on  the  top  of  the  volcano  Cotopaxi  at  the  height 

of  19,500  feet.     Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson,  in  18G5,  attained  in  the  Himalayas 

-the  height  of  22,300  feet,  and  is  said  to  have  slept  at  nearly  22,000  feet 

above  the  sea-level,*  so  that  Mr.  Whymper  has  not  quite  equalled  the 

liighest  ever  attained ;  but  the  result  of  his  experience  as  to  the  gradual 

self-adaptation  of  the  liuman  frame  to  high  altitudes  will  probably 

encourage  Alpine  clubmen  to  attempt  to  push  still  further.    Mr.  E. 

Whymper  has  taken  numerous  observations   for  the  determination  of 

heights  and  collected  other  data.    The  results  of  his  journey  will  bo 

published  on  his  return  to  England,  which  is  expected  in  the  course  of 

the  present  month. 

Ai&uents  of  the  Biver  Furus.  —  The  South  American  Missionary 
Society  have  received  intelligence  that  Messrs.  Eesyek  Polak  and  McCaul, 
who  are  stationed  at  Sao  Pedro  do  Caxoeira,  on  the  Rio  Puriis,  are 
about  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  some  of  the  unknown  affluents  of 
the  river.  Mr.  Polak  has  peculiar  qualifications  for  his  task,  owing  to 
his  fiBuniliarity  with  the  language  of  the  Hypurina  Indians,  who  will  be 
encountered  during  the  expedition.  In  a  recent  examination  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  settlement,  the  agents  of  the  Society  have  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  dense  forest  for  some  distance  to  the  eastward, 
and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  lake  abounding  with  good 
fish ;  they  also  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  another  lake  in  the 
same  direction,  which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach.  It  is  further 
interesting  to  learn  that  they  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  send  home  a  copy 
of  a  new  chart  which  they  have  made  of  a  part  of  the  course  of  the 
BioPur&s. 

Colonisation  in  the  South  Seas. — Some  little  time  back,  the  Marquis 
de  Rays,  Bolivian  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Paris,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  new  colony  in  the  South  Seas,  and  from  the  Australian  papers 

♦  *  R.  G.  S.  Proceedings;  vol.  xix.  p.  3G8 
No.  VI.— June,  1880.]  2  b 
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just  received  we  have  intelligence  respecting  the  first  vessel  sent  out  in 
connection  with  this  project.      We  learn  that  no  expense  has  be^i^ 
spared  to  make  the  enterprise  successful,  and  that  the  ship  in  questU^ 
the    Chandenagore,    took    out     machinery   for    distilling,    for    aug;^^ 
refining  or  seed-crushing,  and  for  saw-mills ;  also  a  steam  crane,  a^^f\. 
cultural  implements,  a  quantity  of  bricks,  and  numerous  other  artif^'^^^ 
including  provisions  for  a  year.    The  first  party  consisted  of  eighty-- 
men  from  Germany,  Franco,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  ^ 
in  charge  of  an  American  named  McLaughlin.    On  January  5th,        ^ 
Chandernagore  landed  eighteen  of  the  party  at  the  island  of  Tirnifi^  Un 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  New  Irel^^uid, 
anchoring  in  Likiliki  Bay,  240  miles  from  Langlan.      The  remaic^^der 
of  the  colonists  landed  here,  and  were  received  with  apparent  good-^-^Brill 
and  friendliness  by  the  natives,  of  whom  there  are  estimated  tc^      be 
about  150.     The  island  is  described  as  hilly  and  very  picturesqu^^.^ 
The  Marquis  do  Bays  has  also  iitted  up  two  steamers,  one  of  which     3eft 
Barcelona  for  New  Ireland  on  January  26th  with  750  Spaniardas.    on 
board,  and  the  other  is  to  follow  shortly ;  taking  out  in  all  probabi  "Mlty 
the  originator  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Sanpo  of  Tibet.— In  the  last  Indian  Survey  Report  (for  1878-":^9), 

an  interesting  account   is   given  of  the  journey  of  L ,  a  nat::  dve 

explorer,  who  surveyed  nearly  five  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  Saxr^^po 
River  which  was  previously  quite  unkno^^^l.      The  traveller  star'^Sed 
from  Darjiling,  in  March  1875,  and  proceeding  through  Indopend^^^^ 
Sikkim,*  crossed  the  Great  Himalayas  by  the  Kangra-lama  La  or  Pa--^*** 
beyond  which  is  Ganpa  Jong,  a  fort  where  the  party  were  stopped,  W'**^ 
allowed  to  proceed  a  short  way  under  guard  the  next  day.     However,     -^* 
was  not  tiU  the  fifteenth  day  that  they  were  finally  released  ai^  ^ 
permitted  to  pursue  their  way  unmolested  towards   Shigatze,  vih.e^:"'^ 
they  arrived  about  the  middle  of  May.     Hero  the  explorer  waa  i^^  — 
examined  by  the  Governor,  and  not  allowed  to  depart  till  the  arrival -^ 
uf  some  traders  whom  he  persuaded  to   vouch  for  him.      While  h^^ 
was  in  Shigatze,  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  wa^^^ 
caused  by  the  report  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  andff-  • 
Commissioner  of  Darjiling  were  in  Sikkim.     Detachments  of  troop^^ 
were  immediately  sent  off  to  guard  the  Sikkim  passes,  and  thirteen^- 
companies  of  Tibetan  soldiers  (about  350  men  in  all)  marched  in  fron^ 
Lhassa  to  garrison  Shigatze.     These  men  were  armed  w^ith  swords,  ancL 
a  gun  to  every  two  men.     The  monastery  of  Tashilumbo  adjoins  th^ 
bazaar  of  Shigatze,  and  contains  3800  monks.     Notwithstanding  th^ 
excellence  of   the  road  between   Shigatze  and  Darjiling   via   Ganp^ 

♦  Tliis  part  of  the  explorer's  work  admits  of  being  checked  by  that  of  Dr.  Hooker, 
who  carried  a  survey  up  to  the  same  pass.  The  two  surveys  are  said  to  agree  rery 
fairly. 
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Tong,  there  is  very  little  traffic  owing  to  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
[Siineae,  and  during  the  fifteen  days  the  explorer  was  detained  near 

Ghmpa  Jong,  not  a  single  merchant  passed.     L crossed  the  Faina 

[fhu  Biyer,  a  stream  alive  with  large  fish,  by  a  bridge  80  paces  in 
length,  of  large  wooden  beams  resting  on  four  large  piers,  and  then 
following  the  course  of  the  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Sanpo,  traced 
Ji6  latter  river  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  eastward,  a  section  which  had 
lot  been  explored  before.  The  mean  width  could  not  well  be  determined, 
18  in  some  places  the  river  flows  in  several  channels,  and  in  others  spreads 
ut  into  a  great  expanse  of  water  with  a  hardly  perceptible  current. 
iTillages  are  frequent  along  both  banks,  and  extensive  cultivation  is 
leen  inland.  There  is  boat  traffic  between  Shigatze  and  Jagsa,  where 
he  road  tnms  ofif  and  runs  south-east  to  Yasi,  on  the  margin  of  the 
STamdok-cho  or  famous  ''ring-shaped  lake."  Between  Shigatze  and 
fasi  there  is  considerable  traffic;  the  explorer  met  or  passed  three 
>T  four  hundred  men  with  loads  every  day,  and  he  travelled  for 
hree  days  with  some  thirty  Nepalese  merchants  on  thcir^way  to  Lhassa 
rith  doth  and  brass,  while  he  met  some  Kashmiris  returning  thence 
dth  brick  tea.  The  Yamdok-cho  Lake,  according  to  the  explorer's 
ooount,  is  no^  a  ring  lake  after  all,  though  it  has  prominently  figured 
i  sack  on  every  map  of  Tibet  since  D'Anville's  time.  He  was  informed 
lat  yaks  and  sheep  which  he  saw  grazing  on  the  mountains  on  the 
ippoaed  island  had  got  there  without  crossing  water,  by  a  path  leading 
Long  a  neck  of  land  from  the  south.     Having  crossed  the  Rhamba  La 

*aam^  L traced  another  hitherto  unsurveyed  section  of  the  Sanpo 

nom  the  Chak-jame-churi  iron  bridge  (leading  to  Lhassa)  to  Ghetang, 
aasing  on  his  way  villages  and  monasteries.  These  last  he  always  took 
Bure  to  make  the  circuit  of  on  foot,  and  hat  in  hand,  in  the  orthodox 
[!*ibetan  fashion;  but  he  saw  some  whoso  superior  piety  led  them  to 
oake  the  round  on  their  knees,  and  even  laying  themselves  flat  on  the 
ground. 

At  Chetang  he  could  see  the  Sanpo  trending  away  to  the  horizon  east 
jj  north  in  a  wide  valley,  the  view  being  bounded  by  a  snowy  range  a 
;reat  way  off.    The  road  continues  along  tiie  right  bank  of  the  Sanpo  past 

[7hetang,  but  L was  warned  against  going  along  it,  unless  he  accom- 

[Mmied  a  strong  body  of  merchants,  for  it  is  beset  by  thieves  and  wild 
ind  turbulent  tribes  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  to  be  mot  with  near 

!}haii.      Accordingly,  after  remaining  in   Ghetang  six  days,   L , 

thinking  he  might  run  short  of  funds,  left  about  the  middle  of  December 
L875,  and  turned  southwards,  intending  to  follow  the  route  of  Nain 
3ing  into  Assam.  He  apx>ears,  however,  to  have  taken  an  alternative 
route  firom  Ghetang  to  Tangshokh  (Tangshu),  though  from  thence  to 
Fawang  the  routes  of  the  two  coincided.  At  the  latter  place,  the  party 
were  taken  before  the  authorities,  who  peremptorily  refused  them 
permisaion  to  proceed,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  public  flour-mill. 

2  B  2 
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There  were  300  traders  who  were  detained  at  the  same  time,  wkib 
two  youug  men  who  spoke  their  mind  too  freely  on  the  subject  of 
such  arbitrary  detention,  were  promptly  locked  up,  and  their  goodi 
impounded  and  sold.    At  length  three  mounted  soldiers  were  told  off  fo 

escort  these  two  men  and  L to  Lhassa.   Fortunately,  however,  Ubn 

they  got  to  Lhassa  the  governor  of  a  fort  on  the  road  objected  to  Mne 
informality  in  the  document  carried  by  the  soldiers,  and  ordered  them 
back  to  Tawang,  informing  the  travellers  at  the  same  time  that  tlMj 

were  free  to  depart.    L made  his  way  back  to  Shigatze,  snflering 

much  from  the  extreme  cold  on  the  way.  About  the  end  of  March  IKfi 
he  completed  his  arrangements  at  Shigatze,  and  finally  returned  to  Dir* 
jiling  by  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Turner  in  1783.  At  Phiii, 
where  there  are  three  Chinese  officials  and  thirty  mounted  soldien^he 
was  detained  for  a  month,  but  eventually  released  through  the  inte^ 
vention  of  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  village.  He  then  descended  tiie 
valley  of  the  Ammochu  past  Chumbi,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Sikkim  Baja,  and  reached  the  Jiliph  La  Pass,  whence  the  road  is  ftiiiy 
level  for  15  miles,  and  then  exceedingly  steep  and  difficult  for  9  mileK, 
being  the  hardest  bit  the  explorer  had  passed  over  since  he  left  Indii. 
From  Shigatze  to  this  descent  the  road  is  extremely  easy,  presenting 
absolutely  no  physical  difficulties,  but  on  portions  of  it  north  of  Fhui. 

fodder  for  baggage   animals  is  scarce.    L 's  absence  from  India 

extended  over  a  period  of  one  year  and  four  months. 

Meteorological  Phenomena  in  China.— In  his  last  Consular  Beport 
from  Shanghai,  Mr.  Arthur  Davenport  calls  attention  to  a  singular  fiut 
which  appears  worthy  of  record  here.  As  is  well  known,  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  have  recently  suffered  severely  from  famine,  and 
Southern  China  has  at  the  same  time  been  equally  afflicted  by  floods, 
caused  by  an  excessive  rainfall,  while  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tsn, 
which  forms  the  intervening  belt  between  these  two  great  tracts  of 
countiy,  has  been  devastated  by  visitations  of  locusts.  This  belt  lies 
between  the  80th  and  31st  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  as  it  is  dearly 
defined,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  certain  meteorological  phenomena 
directly  in  relation  with  the  want  of  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
extraordinary  abundance  on  the  other.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Davenport  remarks,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Jesuit 
fathers  in  charge  of  the  Observatory  at  Sic-ca-wei,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shanghai,  have  noticed  during  the  past  years  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  a  constant  aerial  current  of  great  depth, 
fiowing  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  general  line  from  east  to 
west  followed  by  the  Yang-tsze  during  its  course  through  China. '  This 
cuiTcut  was  rendered  plainly  visible  by  the  numerous  cumuli  and  cirri 
which  were  perpetually  carried  in  its  course.  The  northern  provinces 
of  China,  having  no  great  lakes  in  their  midst,  derive  their  rain-supply 
for  the  most  part  from  the  amount  of  moisture  which  can  be  brought 
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from  the  tropics  in  aerial  currents ;  and  during  the  past  years  it  would 
seem  that  this  gigantic  current  flowing  from  east  to  west  has,  by  its 
enormous  depth,  breadth,  and  rapidity,  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
eveiy  secondary  current  attempting  to  pass  from  south  to  north,  or  from 
north  to  south,  at  a  certain  elevation  from  the  ground.  This  current  at 
length  disappeared  in  July  last  year,  the  cirri  in  the  higher  atmosphere 
having  no  longer  any  fixed  direction,  and  travelling  with  comparative 
slowness,  whereby  rain-charged  clouds  were  again  enabled  to  pass  freely 
to  the  north. 

Sorihem  and  Eastern  Somali-land. — A  Eeport  addressed  to  General 

Stone-Pasha,  Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Staff,  by  Colonel  Graves-Bey  on  the 

sabject  of  his  mission  to  Cape  Guardafui,  affords  much  information  in 

regard  to  the  country  of  the  Mijjertain  Som4lis.     The  Somali  race  occupy 

the  region  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the 

south  as  &r  as  N.  lat.  7°.    A  line  drawn  from  Tadjura  southwards  and  a 

little  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  seventh  parallel  and  following  it  to  the 

Indian  Ocean  will  approximately  define    their  territory.      They  arc 

divided    into   four    principal   families,   named   IVIijjertaiu,   Ursangalli, 

Ishacky  and  Issa.    The  most  numerous  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  most  uncivilised,  are  the  Mijjertains,  who  occupy  the  country  from 

Ziadeh  on  the  northern  coast  to  Capo  Guardafui  and  the  southern 

boundary  of  Somali-land;  the  other  families  lie  to  the  westward  of  the 

Iffijjertains  in  the  order  given  above.     The  country  of  the  Mijjertains 

consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  elevated  plateau,  rocky  and  stony, 

intersected  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  divided  into  steps  or  terraces 

-varying  in  height  from  1000  feet  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  appearance  of  the  country,  as  seen  from  the  heights  on  the  coast,  is 

very  striking,  and  exhibits  a  succession  of  mountainous  ranges,  the 

summits  of  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  horizontal  lines,  and 

rarely,  if  ever,  in  peaks.     The  geological  formation  near  the  coast  is 

generally  calcareous,  with  some  sandstone  and  occasionally  volcanic 

rocks ;  in  certain  places  a  rose-coloured  rock  is  seen,  which  is  siisceptible 

of  a  high  polish,  and  is  apparently  of  marine  origin.     The  surface  of  the 

country  is  sterile  and  rocky ;  the  soil  is  stony  and  of  little  depth,  and 

produces  nothing  but  shrubs,  climbing  plants,  and  thick,  tufted  grass. 

In  the  valleys  the  trees  are  taller,  and  on  the  lofty  mountains  towards 

the  northern  coast  are  found  magnificent  incense  trees,  some  of  which  are 

two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.     The  poison  tree,  from  the  roots  of  which 

the  natives  extract  a  black  and  pitchy  substance  for  poisoning  their 

arrows,  is  common  throughout  the  country,  and  generally  grows  on  the 

edges  of  ravines. 

Everywhere  there  are  traces  of  a  heavy  rainfall  during  the  rainy 
season,  about  the  period  of  which  the  statements  of  the  natives  are 
contradictory,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  corresponds  almost  with  that  of 
the  north-east  monsoon,  and  that  the  dry  season  corresponds  with  that  of 
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the  sontli-ciist  monsoon.  Tlie  heaviest  rains  are  at  the  end  of  winter  and 
the  })(- inning  of  spring.     The  temperature  in  IMEay  and  June  is  between 
8.^)'^  an<l    0:>^   F.,   rising  to   105'  or   108°  with   the 
winds. 

TliL'  Mijjertains  claim  to  bo  descended  from  a  fanatical  Arab,  named. 
Darot.  (n-  Tah-roud,  who  was  cxi)elled  from  his  O'wn  countr>' in  theieig^v 
of  Kl  Ilajag  Ebn  Yussuf  (in  the  years  from  75  to  95  of  the  Hegira),aiiA 
derive  their  name  from  his  great-grandson.     Like  all  the  Somalia,  th^^ 
ar(^  liandsomc  in  appearance,  perhaps  a  little  too  thin,  with  small  as=^ 
dclitato  hands  and  feet;  they  have  well-formed  heads,  oval  faces, tkSs^ 
lips,  and  open  nostrils.     Their  eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent;  tbe^i 
8k in  is  black,  with  a  reddish  tint  in  it,  the  colour  being  very  iiSbte^^^^ 
fr<.»in  tlie  bhie-black  of  the  negro  ;  and  their  hair  is  woolly.     With  1 
exceptions,  they  are  as  far  removed  from  the  negro  type  as  the 
types   t»f   the   white   race.      The  young  men   wear  their  hair   longaK.^' 
mixing  it  witli  a  paste  made  of  mud  and  lime,  which  gets  rid  of  tli : 
woolly  ap^)earance,  and  leaves  the  hair  in  long  curls ;  the  older  men,  oo 
tlio  other  hand,  shave  their  heads.     The  women  wear  long  petticoats  ol 
Kol't  leather,  or  of  coloured  calico,  and  a  piece  of  calico  thrown  diagonally " 
(•vor   their  shoulders.     A  blue  handkerchief  on  the  head  indicates  a 
married  woman,  while  the  girls  wear  their  hair  in  small  ringlets  shining 
with  butter,  and   ornamented  with   strings  of  white  and  red  pearls. 
The   men   are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  round  tlieir  necks  a  piece  of 
leather,  to  which  are  fastened  two  jiieces  of  amber,  each  as  large  as  a 
lien's  egg. 

The  Mijjertains  are  described  as  having  the  appearance  of  being 
always  in  fear  of  their  neighbours.  The  men  never  go  out  without 
arms,  every  one  carrying  a  javelin  and  a  spear,  and  sometimes  a  short 
two-edged  sword,  though  for  the  last  a  heav}-  cudgel  is  commonly  sub- 
stituted. The  spear  has  a  barbed  head,  and  they  throw  it  with  extra- 
ordinary force  and  skill  to  a  distance  of  about  25  yards.  After  it 
is  once  buried  in  the  body  of  an  enemy,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  it 
from  the  wound  without  tearing  the  flesh  in  a  frightful  manner.  A  bow 
and  poisoned  arrows  very  often  take  the  place  of  the  spear. 

Almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  people  is  the  tending  of  their 
flocks,  but  li  few  of  them  are  emplpyed  in  collecting  incense  on^  other 
kinds  of  gum  ;  in  the  villages  there  are  a  few  traders  and  shark-catchers. 
Agriculture  is  totally  unknown,  and  excepting  in  a  small  garden  at 
Wady  Fahmme,  cultivated  by  an  Arab,  no  vegetables  or  fruits  are  to  be 
met  with.  C'olonel  Graves  was  further  informed  that  no  grain  of  any 
kind  would  Ikj  found  throughout  the  whole  country,  a  state  of  things 
which  lie  attributes  to  laziness  and  pride,  the  men  considering  manual 
labour  a  degradation.  The  women,  however,  are  hard-working,  and 
nearly  nil   that  is   done  in  the  countrj-  is  done  bj-  them.     The  only 
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indoatrics  are  the  weaving  of  mats,  cliiefly  for  export,  and  the  manufEic- 
tnxo  of  Kpear-heads,  the  latter  beiug  the  occupation  of  a  small  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe. 

At  the  present  time  the  Mijjertains  are  divided  into  about  thirty 
tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  chief  and  its  own  cadi ;  all  recognise 
-tho  sovereignty  of  Osman  Mohamed  Yussuf,  who  bears  the  title  ofBogh&r, 
or  Sultan.  The  population  is  divided  into  villagers,  semi-nomads,  and 
-nomads.  The  first  live  in  tho  nineteen  or  twenty  villages  which  are 
found  on  tho  coast,  and  include  the  traders,  the  collectors  of  gums,  and 
the  shark-catchers.  The  semi-nomads  also  live  in  the  villages  or  in  their 
neighbourhood,  but  being  the  owners  of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  are 
obliged  to  move  about  in  search  of  i)a8tnragc.  They  frequent  the  coast 
between  September  and  March,  and  go  to  the  mountains  at  tho  approach 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  true  nomads  seldom  visit  the  coast,  and 
remain  there  but  a  few  daj-s,  for  tho  purpose  of  exchanging  their  sheep, 
butter,  skins  and  gums,  for  calico,  rice,  dates,  maize,  glass-ware,  and  iron. 
In  the  interior  there  are  neither  toi^iis  nor  villages.  The  coast  villages 
contain  about  38,000  inhabitants,  including  the  semi-nomads,  who  are 
more  numerous  than  the  true  villagers  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight 
to  one.  The  nomad  population  inhabiting  the  plateaux  in  the  north  is 
estimated  to  reach  about  the  same  figure.  In  the  mountains  towards  the 
south  and  south-west  boundaries,  on  both  sides  of  the  Wady  Nogal,  are 
found  eleven  tribes  wliich  never  visit  the  coast,  and  have  very  little 
intercourse  with  the  other  Mijjertain  tribes.  These  bring  the  total 
population  of  the  country  up  to  rather  more  than  105,000. 

Alluleh,  on  the  northern  coast,  about  30  miles  west  of  Cape  Guardafui, 
is  tho  most  important  of  the  villages ;  it  contains  several  houses  built 
of  stone  and  about  350  huts,  scattered  about  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
lying  between  the  sea  and  a  small  ba}',  which  forms  the  only  safe 
anchorage  all  the  year  round  for  tho  small  vessels  which  visit  the  Mij- 
jortain  coast.  Mareyc;h,  lying  further  to  the  west,  is  also  an  important 
village,  from  whicli  there  is  a  large  export  of  myrrh  and  incense. 
Colonel  Graves  says  he  could  iind  no  trace  of  the  Hvq  forts  which  are 
supposed  to  guard  this  place.  The  Sultan,  now  a  young  man  of  nineteen, 
lives  at  Mareyeh  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and  apparently 
he  spends  the  rest  of  the  year  in  going  about  the  country  to  collect 
tribute.  ITie  greater  part  of  his  wealth  and  that  of  his  subjects  is 
derived  from  the  pillage  of  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast ;  indeed,  Colonel 
Graves  says  that  at  the  time  of  liis  visit  there  was  not  a  hut  within  a 
radius  of  75  miles  from  Cape  Guardafui  which  did  not  contain  some 
article  stolen  from  one  of  the  ships  lost  during  the  previous  year. 

A  Supposed  recent  Surviyor  of  Leichhardt*8  Expedition.— About  tho 
])Cginning  of  1848  Dr.  Ludwig  Lcichhardt,  it  will  be  remembered,  made 
]us  final  start  on  his  great  journey  of  exploration  across  Central  Australia 
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from  south  to  north.     On  the  3rd  of  April  in  that  year  he  deepatched  • 
letter  to  Captain  P.  King,  B.N.,  from  the  Cagoon,*  but  after  that  no 
certain  intelligence  of  his  movements  or  of  the  fate  of  his  expeditutt 
ever  reached  the  outer  world.    In  addition  to  incidental  attempts  to 
unravel  the  mystery,  two  principal  expeditions  were  sent  to  search  for 
the  remains  of  the  party,  and  to  discover  their  route  in  the  interior* 
One  t  of  these  was  organised  by  the  ladies  of  Victoria,  at  the  instance  o£ 
Dr.  F.  von  Miiller,  and  aided  by  donations  from  the  Queen  and  our 
Society,  and  was  led  by  Mr.  Duncan  Mclntyre,  who  died  of  fever  on 
June  4th,  1866 ;  while  the  other  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  Wetten 
Australia  in  1869,  under  Mr.  John  Forrest,  whose  report  was  publiAed 
in  our  'Journal'  (vol.  xl.  p.  231).     Though  both  these  joumeyB  added 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior,  they  did  not  do  xondk. 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  object  for  which  they  mn 
undertaken.     Various  reports  have  from  time  to  time  been  ourrent  <^ 
the  existence  of  a  survivor  of  the  expedition  among  the  blacks  of  ti» 
interior,  and  the  most  extraordinary  of  these  was  the  statement  of  Andxer 
Hume,  a  prisoner  in  Paramatta  Gaol.  Some  six  years  ago  Home  affiimed 
that  he  had  met  Classen,  a  survivor  of  Leichhardt's  expedition,  who 
was  detained  by  a  native  tribe.    At  the  instance  of  our  associate,  Mr. 
Eccleston  Du  Faur,  and  others  at  Sydney,  Hume  was  sent  to  seaioh  &r 
the  supposed  Classen,  but  he  unfortunately  died  during  the  journey,  tod 
doubts  haye— perhaps  not  unnaturally — been  entertained  of  the  tmtib 
of  his  assertions.    Mr.  Du  Faur,  however,  has  quite  recently  received 
from  a  friend  a  memorandum  of  particulars  corroborating  Hume's  state- 
ments, which  he  had  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  R.  and  H.  Skuthorpe, 
who  have  long  been  engaged  in  exploration  in  the  far  west  of  Queene- 
land,  and  are  said  never  to  have  seen  any  connected  account  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Hume  and  published  in  the  Australian  newspapm. 
The  memorandum  in  question  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  in  order  that 
a  record  of  it  may  be  preserved,  we  give  the  following  rStumS  of  it»> 
contents : — 

About  a  month  before  Hume's  death,  Mr.  J.  K.  Skuthorpe,  then  om 
his  way  to  the  Diamantina,  met  this  man  on  the  New  South  Walee^- 
border,  and  spent  a  night  with  him.     Though  reticent  about  the  enrnndL 
on  which  he  had  been  sent,  Hume  gave  evidence  of  his  acqnaintaac^i^ 
with  the  distant  interior  by  the  correct  information  he  furnished  Mr.^ 
Skuthorpe   respecting  the  country  he  wanted  to  explore,  and  by  his^ 
description  of  regions  he  had  already  visited.    After  Messrs.  Skuthorpe^ 
had  spent  some  time  on  the  Diamantina,  some  blacks  informed  them  that> 
a  long  way  further  west  there  was  a  very  aged  white  man,  whom  they 
had  seen  on  their  way  to  obtain  the  intoxicating  herb  pitcherie^  which, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  grows  only  on  one  creek,  and  that  about^ 

*  Cf.  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth's  Presidontiol  AdrlresseB  for  1849  and  following  jean, 
t  Cf.  Sir  K.  I.  Murcbison's  Presidential  Addresses  for  1866  and  1867. 
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M)  imles  from  the  principal  camp  of  the  tribe,  by  whom  the  supposed 
Dlmwon  was  detained.  They  said  that  the  man  was  very  feeble  and  was 
frequently  carried  for  long  distances  by  the  blacks,  by  whom  he  was 
deld  in  high  esteem  as  a  *'  medicine  man."  Some  two  years  after  Hume's 
ieftth,  Mr.  C.  Eirwan,  a  fiiend  of  the  Messrs.  Skuthorpe,  passed  their 
itation  in  search  of  new  country,  and  eventually  settled  about  180  miles 
fiiriher  west  at  a  spot  in  S.  lat.  23°  10',  E.  long.  139°  20',  on  the  Kiver 
Serbert,  and  some  40  miles  from  that  part  of  the  Mulligan  where 
Difltwon  was  supposed  to  be  detained.  Some  of  the  blacks  from  the 
tfulligan  informed  Mr.  Eirwan  that  an  aged  white  man  was  with  them, 
Imt  they  refused  to  bring  him  for  fear  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
retnm.  A  month  after  this  (apparently  in  November  1876)  the  same 
tribe,  among  whom  were  observed  two  half-castes,  a  young  man  and 
woman  of  about  twenty  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  returned  to  the 
Herbert  and  said  they  had  told  the  white  man  of  other  white  men  being 
on  the  Herbert,  and  that  he  had  urged  them  to  take  him  across,  but  that 
they  xefused,  and  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  camp  at  night ;  that  next  day 
they  followed  his  tracks,  and  found  him  lying  dead  in  a  waterless 
x>iiiiti7  half-way  to  Mr.  Eirwan's  station.  Later  on,  in  March  1877, 
Aer  Mr.  Eirwan's  death,  Mr.  J.  B.  Skuthorpe  visited  his  station,  and 
rbile  there,  went  to  the  Mulligan  River  to  the  camp  where  the  white 
aaa  bad  been.  The  blacks  refused  to  say  where  he  was  buried,  but 
tated  that  he  had  plenty  of  papers  kept  in  a  saddle-bag ;  they  farther 
dmitted  that  they  had  seen  two  other  white  men,  and  they  showed  him 
he  inscription,  **  Hume  1867,"  which  one  of  them  had  cut  on  a  tree. 
ix.  Skuthorpe  afterwards  learned  that  the  old  white  man  was  buried 
jno(ng  the  high  red  sandhills  between  the  head- waters  of  the  Mulligan 
lad  the  Pitcherie  Creek,  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Herbert,  and 
hat  in  all  probability  the  saddle-bag  and  papers  wore  buried  with 


At  first  sight  there  does  not  appear  much  in  the  foregoing  to  show 
that  the  old  white  man  referred  to  above  was  necessarily  a  survivor  of 
Lieibhbardfs  expedition,  but  in  sending  us  the  memorandum  and  other 
3xtiBCt8  from  the  Sydney  papers,  Mr.  Du  Faur  very  fairly  observes  that 
'*  there  seems  no  possibility  of  the  white  man  in  question,  who,  by  the 
Etges  of  his  half-caste  children,  must  have  resided  with  the  tribe  over  a 
(quarter  of  a  century,  being  other  than  a  survivor  of  an  expedition  of 
that  date,  or  an  escaped  convict  of  early  times ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
woold  not  be  likely  to  bo  in  the  possession  of  papers,  as  described  by  the 
blacks."  This  question  of  identity  may,  however,  be  solved  before  long, 
for  Mr.  E.  W.  Lamb,  writing  on  March  25th,  informs  us  that  he  has  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  to  the  South  Australian  Government,  by  which  at  a 
very  trifling  expense  they  might  obtain  these  papers,  and  at  the  same 
time  open  up  a  new  line  of  road  along  the  23rd  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
>y  which  stock  could  be  sent  from  Queensland  to  Adelaide. 
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Becent  Exploration  in  Central  Australia. — Mr.  Carr  Boyd,  junior, 
an  experienced  bnshman,  has    recently  made  an  exploring  joniney 
across  the  Queensland  border,  by  whicli,  our  associate,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ltmli^ 
informs  us,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Forrest's  route  fion 
Champion  Bay  to  Chambers'  Pillar,  the  last  link  in  the  line  acron  the 
continent  from  east  to  west  is  considered  to  be  practically  bridged  over. 
Mr.  Boyd  loffc  tlie  Mulligan  lliver  in  24°  33'  S.  lat.,  189**  24'  E  loog, 
and  struck  to  the  west  of  north  for  some  45  miles  over  sandhill  deavt 
and  spinifex  country,  and  then  north-west  for  35  miles  through  gugei, 
downs,  and  sandhills  to  a  creek  coming  in  from  the  north-west    Thk 
ho  followed  for  10  miles  in  a  north-west  direction  over  dowuB  wilk 
high  isolated  liiUs,  bearing  north  and  north-west,  to  its  head  in  fhe 
downs.     The  country  traversed  is  described  as  really  splendid,  aennl 
descriptions  of  Mitchell  grass,  with  barley  and  blue  grass,  growing 
there  in  great  profusion.    Mr.  Boyd  next  travelled  west  for  25  nuki 
over  downs  intersected  by  belts  of  timber  and  highly  timbered  ridgpi, 
to  a  creek  bearing  nearly  due  west.    This  creek  takes  its  rise  in  tb 
Cairns  Eanges,  as  they  could  be  seen  bearing  away  to  the  south.    Afket 
following  it  for  50  miles  to  the  north-west,  Mr.  Boyd  found  thatitbon 
away  too  much  to  the  north,  and  ho  thdreforo  struck  over  downs  fa 
10  miles,  and  came  to  another  creek,  bearing  to  the  west,  which  abo 
had  plenty  of  water  in  it.     He  foUowed  this  creek  for  80  or  40  miki 
through  fine  country,  wlien  he  reached  a  largo  river  coming  firom  the 
south.     This  ho  named  the  Maud,  which  Mr.  Lamb  considers  to  he 
identical  with  a  river  already  mapped,  and  named  the  Waite,  but, 
after  carefully  plotting  Mr.  Boyd's  route  on  the  largenscale  map  of 
Australia,  recently  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Snrrejar- 
General  of  Victoria,  we  find  that  his  furthest  point  was  a  oonsidenUe 
distance  cast  of  the  Waite  River.     Mr.  Boyd  foUowed  the  river  for  10  or 
15  miles  to  the  north.    lie  had  no  maps  with  him,  and  was  apparently 
unable  to  fix  his  position  precisely,  but  ho  believed  himself  to  be  tlien 
within  60  or  80  miles  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  line.    He  accordingly 
made  an  attempt  to  reach  it,  deteimining  to  turn  back  if  he  did  not  do  so 
in  one  day's  march.   After  travelling  for  45  miles — at  first  over  downs  and 
then  for  35  miles  through  more  or  less  dense  scrub — he  reached  a  large 
sandy  creek  coming  from  the  north-west,  where  he  got  water  by  digging. 
Mr.  Boyd  then  turned  back,  and  on  the  return  journey  appears  to  have 
followed  approximately  the  same  line  as  before.    lie  feels  certain  that 
the  creeks  bearing  north-west,  which  he  crossed,  are  some  of  the  water- 
courses which  fill  the  great  lakes  discovered  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  and 
Favcnc,  probably,  he  thinks,  some  200  or  300  miles  to  tho  north.    All 
the  countrj^  which  Mr.  Boyd  passed  over  in  this  trip  west  of  Cairns 
Eanges  was  really  good,  and  in  most  cases  the  water  met  with  was 
jxirmanent,  but  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  25  or  35  miles  of 
country  west  of  what  he  calls  the  Maud  River,  as  that  was  sandy  and 
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oarered  witli  scrub,  and  he  had  to  dig  for  water.  From  the  watershed 
of  the  Mand  to  where  he  struck  Kelly's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Mannen* 
Creek,  Mr.  Boyd  describes  as  a  very  long  stretch,  and  he  is  not  surprised 
at  the  Messrs.  Prout  perishing  when  they  got  between  the  two  creeks, 
as  they  must  have  had  a  terribly  long  march  without  water  over  nearly 
all  loose  downs  country. 


General  W.  C.  Maoleod.^-^William  Coupenis  Macleod  was  bora  at  Pondi- 
eheny,  16th  September,  1805.  Nominated  to  a  Madras  cadetsbip,  he  returned  to 
the  ooantiy  of  his  birth  in  May  1822,  and  was  posted,  first  to  the  15th,  and  then 
to  the  30th  Native  Infantry.  He  served  in  the  first  Burmese  war  (1824-26),  during 
whkh  he  was  present  at  the  attack  and  capture  of  Donabyn  (March  1825),  where 
the  fiunoQs  Burmese  general,  Maha  Bandula,  was  killed,  and  at  the  engagement 
beftxe  Prome  (1st  December,  1825),  besides  many  minor  affairs.  In  the  attack  on 
Sjxiam  by  Colonel  £hington*s  detachment  he  was  slightly  wounded  (llth  Februar}', 
1826> 

In  1820  Macleod  was  attached  to  the  Commissariat  Department.  Some  years 
later  It  was  necessary  to  close  a  question  regarding  the  boundary  between  the 
Burmese  and  their  immediate  neighbour,  the  State  of  Manipur  ("  Munnypore  "),  a 
ttete  under  British  tutelage,  and  intervening  between  Eastern  Bengal  and  Upper 
BnrnuL  The  question  had  been  a  troublesome  one  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  a  constant  source  of  ill-will  and  irritation  at  the  Court  of  Ava.  The  Supreme 
Government  had  decided  that  the  Kab6  C^Kubo'*)  Valley,  which  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  disputed  tract,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Burmese.  Captains  Grant  and 
Pemberton  were  despatched  from  Bengal  to  meet  the  Burmese  Commissioners,  and 
Lieatenant  Macleod  was  named  by  Colonel  Bumey,  the  Besident  at  the  Court  of 
Ava,  to  accompany  the  latter.  He  received  a  title  and  a  gold  umbrella  from  the 
king;  and  proceeded  with  his  Burmese  colleague  to  Kendat  on  the  frontier,  descend- 
ing the  Irawadi  and  ascending  the  Kyendweu  from  its  confluence.  Lieutenant 
Madeod's  work  on  this  occasion  was  highly  approved,  and  led  the  Government  to 
commend  his  judgment,  temper,  and  address.  A  report  which  he  prepared  on  the 
journey,  and  the  country  visited,  was  sent  home,  as  containing  much  interesting 
inlbnnation,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  published.  It  is  remarkable  that 
thSa  tiaot  (the  Eabo  Valley),  so  far  to  the  westward,  is  still  in  part  under  the  rule  of 
Shan  princes—a  relic  of  the  ancient  extension  of  that  race  and  their  power  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Burma  and  a  great  part  of  Yunnan.  After  his  return  Macleod 
compiled  a  map  of  the  country  between  the  Irawadi  and  the  Kyendweu  (Sona- 
patanta  in  the  solemn  nomenclature  of  Burmese  official  documents,  i.  e.  Aurea  Begio, 
a  survival  of  the  name  which  Ptolemy  uses),  for  which  he.  received  the  commenda- 
tioQ  of  Government.  In  November  1834  he  was  appointed  a  junior  assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  the 
yean  between  the  two  Burmese  wars  (1826-1852)  we  held  all  that  had  been  the 
coast  of  the  Burmese  Empire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong  to  Cape 
Negrais,  and  from  Maulmain  to  the  Siamese  frontier  in  about  lO^'  N.  lat. ;  the 
intermediate  Delta  of  the  Irawadi  remaining  with  the  king  of  Burma.  The  former, 
or  northern,  portion  of  this  annexed  seaboard  was  administered  as  the   British 

•  By  Colonel  H.  Yule,  aB. 
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province  of  Arakan ;  the  latter,  or  soathem  portion,  as  "  the  Tenasserim  proTiooek* 
Lieutenant  Macleod  was  posted  to  Mergui,  the  most  southerly  of  these  iiroTiDoe^ 
that  which  included  the  old  city  of  Tenasserim,  now  long  in  decay.    The  Goo. 
missioner  reported  of  him  in  this  charge  as  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  actife 
young  officer,  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  language. 

In  1836  occurred  the  circumstances  which  give  Macleod's  name  such  ttnoog 
claim  to  our  commemoration.    In  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  selected  by  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  E.  A.  Blundell,  to  proceed  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  tb 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  with  instructions  to  penetrate  to  the  frontier  towin  of 
China,  in  view  to  opening  out  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Chinese  tnden, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  towns  of  Siamese  Laos  near  our  frontier,  ind 
our  provinces  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.    Macleod  started  13th  Deoenliv, 
1836,  first  visiting  the  Siamese  Shan  (or  Laotian)  principalities  of  Labong  ud 
Zimm^  (or  Xieng-Mai,  the  Jangomai  of  our  old  travellers,  where  the  East  laAii 
Company  had  a  commercial  agent  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  oentoxy).  Tbm 
were  here  various  questions  to  be  discussed  in  regard  to  the  police  of  the  fioa&r; 
questions  that  recur  to  the  present  day,  and  have  lately  led  to  proposed  anvngeflMnti 
for  constituting  a  Vice-consul  at  Zimm<S.    Macleod  had  the  greatest  difiScoltyia 
obtaining  information  about  his  onward  route.    Those  who  could  have  givea  ii 
either  had  an  interest  in  misleading  him,  or  were  schooled  to  do  so.    But  he  received 
better  aid  from  the  Chinese  traders  themselves,  who  meanwhile  arrived  at  Zimm^ 
He  left  that  place  on  the  29th  January,  1837,  and  reached  Great  Kiang-Tung,  tk« 
seat  of  the  largest  of  the  Burmese-Shan  states,  on  the  26th  February.    Here  he  vis 
kindly  received  by  the  Tsabwa,  as  the  Burmese  term  those  Shan  princes,  an  active- 
minded  man,  though  blind.    This  was  a  place  much  frequented  by  the  Chineis 
traders,  and  the  focus  of  a  variety  of  routes  from  Southern  Tunnan  both 
Maulmain  and  towards  the  various  Shan  states  subject  to  Burma  and  Siam. 

Kiang-Tung  (Xieng-Tong  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  MekoogO 
has  been  twice  visited  since  Macleod*s  time ;  viz.  in  September  1866,  by  Qqiliin 
Doudart  de  Lagr<^  and  Dr.  Thorel  of  the  French  expedition,  and  in  the  b^inimig 
of  1870  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Cushing,  a  missionary  (we  believe,  of  the  American.  Misinoiw 
in  Pegu).  The  French  officers  have  recorded  an  honourable  testimony  to  Lieatenaoft 
Macleod :  "  The  visit  paid  by  Macleod  in  1837  to  the  father  of  the  king  of  Xieng- 
Tong,  a  visit  of  which  the  king  had  retained  the  most  kindly  recoUectioii,  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the  good-will  which  he  showed  to  the 
French  travellers.  The  way  in  which  he  often  spoke  to  M.  de  Lagr^  of  the  finglish 
officer,  of  his  dress  and  of  his  instruments,  proved  tliat  all  these  particulars  had 
impressed  him  like  the  revelation  of  a  superior  civilisation.**  *  Mr.  CushiBg  also  no 
doubt  benefited  by  the  good  impression  made  by  the  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  l^  the 
tradition  of  Macleod.  He  says :  "  The  Tsaubwa  has  a  deep  respect  for  the  wiadoDi 
of  the  white  faces.  He  received  us  cordially,  surrounded  by  all  his  ministers,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people.  We  dined  almost  daily  at  the  palace,  and,  bdng  so 
kindly  received  by  the  Tsaubwa,  all  the  people  were  likewise  very  friendly.** f 

Leaving  this  hospitable  little  Court  on  the  1st  March,  1837,  Lieutenant  Mfffflf^ft*^ 
reached  Kiaog-Hung  (Xieng-Hong  of  the  French)  on  the  9th.  This  state,  knowi^ 
to  the  Chinese  as  Chcli-Fu,  is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  the  quasi-civilised 
states  in  the  heart  of  Indo-China,  and  one  that  in  a  typical  manner  illostratea  the 
felicity  of  that  geographical  title,  drawing  as  it  docs  the  more  ancient  elements  of  ita 


♦  Gamier,  •  Voyage  d'Esploration,'  i.  393. 

t  We  translate  from  Petemiann's  '  Mittheilungen/  1871,  pp.  215-17;  not  having  met- 
with  Mr.  Cushing's  original  narrative. 
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nviluation  from  India,  and  the  more  recent  elements  from  China.  It  is  itself 
apparently  a  fragment  of  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Laos  which  existed  on  the 
Mekong  and  to  the  west  of  it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  in  later  generations 
rofifered  from  its  position  between  China,  Burma,  and  Siam,  having  been  tributary  to 
all  three,  which  it  is  still  to  the  first  two,  though  it  is  to  China  that  it  now  chiefly 
seems  to  look  as  paramount  This  place,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  only  been  visited 
liy  Macleod,  and  by  the  French  expedition  tliirty  years  later  (September  1867). 
Uacleod*s  determination  of  the  latitude  (21^  58'),  after  allowance  for  a  slight  subse- 
quent translocation  of  the  capital,  agrees  entirely  with  Ghimicr's.  In  the  longitudes 
there  is  «  dififerenoe  of  9  miles.* 

The  court  at  Kiang-Tung  treated  Macleod  with  civil  suspicion.  He  stayed  there 
till  the  23rd  March  awaiting  the  decision  on  his  application  for  leave  to  cross  the 
Ghineae  frontier,  which  the  regency  at  Kiang-Hung  had  sent  on  to  Yunnan-fn. 
The  reply  at  last  came  back  that  "  the  authorities  had  consulted  all  their  historical 
'Works,  and  could  not  find  a  precedent  for  an  officer  entering  China  **  by  that  road ; 
he  should  go  to  Canton. 

So  Macleod  hod  to  return  by  the  way  he  came,  arriving  at  Maulmain  on  the 
27tb  May,  1837.  But  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching,  without  a  companion,  a  point 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  terra  incognita,  and  bringing  us  bock  the  only  deBned 
knowledge  that  we  had  of  it  till  1870,  when  Gamier's  reports  were  published. 
Macleod  was  a  good  observer  and  surveyor,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other 
ways,  and  of  notable  modesty.  His  journey  was  not  much  known  except  to  those 
who  concerned  themselves  with  the  geography  of  Indo-China — not  a  very  large 
body — until  it  (perhaps  unfortunately)  was  got  hold  of  and  misused  as  a  kind  of 
falcrum  for  the  absurd  agitation  to  drive  a  railway  from  Pegu  into  Yunnan — an 
agitation  taken  up  at  haphazard  by  so  many  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this 
country,  to  their  discredit.  The  journey  was  never  acknowledged  by  any  gold 
medal  or  otherwise,  and  indeed  we  find  no  allusion  to  Macleod*s  name  in  any 
Presidential  Address  or  paper  in  our  Socicty*8  Journal,  except  in  Colonel  Yule*8  paper 
CD  the  '*  Geography  of  Burma  "  (Journal  for  1857),  in  which  his  MS.  journals  are 
several  times  quoted.  For  many  years  the  only  accessible  account  of  the  journey — 
and  that  not  meiy  accessible — was  an  abstract  published  in  vol.  vL  of  the  'Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ' ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  referred  to  the 
diary  in  extenso  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  (August  10th, 


Captain  Macleod  continued  to  serve  in  the  Burmese  provinces  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1847  he  was  transferred  to  Orissa  as  Principal  Assistant  to  the  agent 
for  the  suppression  of  Meria  (human)  sacrifices  among  the  hill-tribes  in  that  region, 
but  we  are  not  aware  whether  ho  ever  joined  that  appointment,  for  in  the  same  year 
(1847)  he  returned  at  his  own  request  to  military  duty,  to  which  he  remained 
attached  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  After  commanding  successively  the  30th,  the 
29th,  and  the  40th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  ho  was  (1859)  appointed  Brigadier  in 
command  of  the  Malabar  and  Canara  district,  and  three  years  later  to  that  of  the 
Nagpur  force  (June  1862).  He  returned  to  Burma  in  1863  as  Brigadier-General 
in  command  of  the  Pegu  division,  a  position  which  was  exchanged  in  1864  for  the 


*  Some  part  of  this  dificrcnce  may  probably  be  due  to  the  longitudes  adopted  for  the 
respective  starting  points— Maulmain  and  Saigon.  Captain  Macleod's  latitudes  were 
fixed  by  observation  almost  daily.  Ho  did  not  fail  to  take  lunars  also ;  but  he  states 
that  as  he  had  doubts  about  his  instruments,  and  had  no  Nautical  Almanac  when  pre- 
paring his  map.  he  preferred  to  calculate  hia  longitudes  from  his  compass  survey,  checked 
by  the  fircquent  latitudes  observed. 
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command  of  the  Ceded  Districts  in  his  own  Presidency.  This  oommand  be  held 
till  1868.  General  Macleod  being  past  the  age  of  seventy  was  in  1877»  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  superannuation  system  then  introduced,  removed  to  the  retired  list  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Gloucester  Gardens,  4th  April,  1880,  aged  seventy-four. 

One  who  himself  has  risen  to  high  distinction  in  the  Burmese  provinces  and 
elsewhere  in  the  public  service.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  writes  of  Macleod : — 

'*  I  first  saw  him  as  far  back  as  1837  at  Mergui,  where  he  then  was  Ainitttt- 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  district.  I  went  there  on  a  tour  from  Maolmtoi, 
where  I  was  employed  in  assisting  to  raise  a  corps  of  Talaings.  What  I  tkn 
specially  remarked  of  Macleod  was  his  kind  disposition  and  treatment  of  the  peoffe 
under  his  charge,  and  the  great  confidence  they  had  in  him.  I  remember  thinkiog  it 
the  time  that  if  I  ever  was  in  Civil  employ  I  should  endeavour  to  do  like  him. .... 
In  1848  I  succeeded  him  as  Deputy-Commissioner  at  Maulmain.  I  now  hid  aa 
excellent  opportunity  of  knowing  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  ill- 
Europeans,  Burmese,  Indians,  and  other  Asiatics.  ....  I  last  was  oonneotedwith 
him  in  Rangoon,  when  he  commanded  the  division.  I  never  met  a  man  more  qnet^ 
conscientious,  and  conciliatory  in  my  life.** 

Professor  D.  P.  Ansted,  M.  A.,  P.E.S.— This  well-known  geologist  and  wnter 
on  physical  geography  passed  from  amongst  us  on  the  13th  inst  in  the  sixty-dxtk 
year  of  his  age.    Ue  had  travelled  much ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  u  i 
scientific  inquirer  and  afterwards  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  as  a  mSidng 
geologist,  and  had  published  from  time  to  time  books  of  travel  which  displijed 
much    literary    as   well  sn  scientific  ability.      For  many  years  he  occupied  i 
prominent  position,  especially  in  the  scholastic  world,  as  a  writer  on  phytol 
geography,  his  Manual  on  the  subject,  published  in  1867,  having  run  through 
many  editions  and  become  a  recognised  text-book  in  the  science-classes  of  sdioolt. 
A  smaller  work  in  the  same  branch  of  science,  entitled  '  The  World  we  live  iOy'  hid 
a  still  wider  circulation.    Having  thus  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  an  antlioiiij  in 
this  popular  branch  of  scientific  education,  Professor  Ansted  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Examiner  in  physical  geography  under  the  Department  of  Scienoa  and 
Art  at  South  Kensington,  a  post  which  he  held  for  many  years,  and  relioqmahed 
only  when  Physical  Geography  was  abolished,  in  name,  as  a  bmnch  of  A^ientific  teadb- 
ing,  and  replaced  by  Physiography,  under  a  new  examiner.    He  gradnated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  Wrangler  in  1836,  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
geology  at  Eing*s  College  in  1840;   teaching  the  science  not  only  there^  but  at 
Putney  College  and  the  MiUtary  Academy  at  Addiscombe.    For  many  years  he  acted 
as  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  edited  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  that  body.    He  was  a  man  of  unflagging  industry,  and  in 
addition  to  his  other  regular  labours  was  often  employed  in  lecturing  on  gBolcgy 
and  kindred  subjects  at  provincial  institutions.    The  chief  works  in  geokgy  and 
travel  emanating  from  his  prolific  pen  were  his  '  Geology,  Descriptive  and  Fiaotical,* 
published  in  1844;    'Historic  Sketch  of  Creation,'  1847;    *The  Gdd-Seeker's 
Manual,'  1849 ;  *  Scenery,  Science,  and  Art,'  1854  ;  *  Short  Trip  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,'  1862 ;  *  The  Channel  Islands,'  published  in  conjunction  with  Mr.B.  G. 
Latham,  in  1862,  and  •  The  Ionian  Islands/  1863.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  onr  Sodety 
since  1853. 
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Eleventh  Meeting,  26th  April,  1880.— The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
NoRTHBROOK,  G.O.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbgtioks. — Andrew  Chimside,  Esq, ;  Major-General  Charles  Foster,  c.b.  ; 
ImmH  King  Ball,  Esq. ;  Colonel  T,  Inglis,  e,e.  ;  Lieut, -Colonel  Oeorge  W.  Knox 
SeoU  Guards) ;  Trevor  C,  Plowden,  Esq. ;  John  Henry  Spitdy,  Esq. ;  S.  W. 
Ueweme^Seg. 

The  three  Uganda  chiefs — Ramkadi,  Eataruha,  and  Sawaddu — ambassadors  from 
Qng  MteM  to  the  Qaeen,  who  had  arrived  in  England  a  few  days  previously,  were 
meat  at  the  meeting. 

The  Pbeudent,  in  introducing  to  the  Meeting  the  authors  of  the  papers,  said  that 
he  fiev.  0.  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  had  lived  in  Uganda  for 
nan  than  two  years,  and  had  obtained  probably  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
Tkionk  Lake  than  any  other  European.  He  would  give  the  Society  the  result  of 
lit  ecperienoe  of  the  people  of  that  country.  He  had  been  accompanied  to  England 
tf  three  Uganda  chiefs,  who  were  now  present  They  belonged  to  the  highest 
less  tat  one  of  the  nobility  of  their  kingdom,  and  they  had  been  sent  to  England 
J  King  Mtesa  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
ime  to  convey  presents  to  Her  Majesty.  Their  presence  would  no  doubt  be  ol 
iftsrat  to  the  Meeting,  whilst  listening  to  the  account  which  Mr.  Wilson  would 
tTe  of  King  Mtesa  and  his  court  and  country.  Mr.  Felkin,  the  author  of  the  second 
•per,  wasthe  medical  member  of  the  Uganda  mission.  Ho  had  travelled  to  Uganda 
nd  lieck  viA  the  White  Nile  and  Unyoro,  and  was  probably  the  first  Englishman 
rho  had  visited  both  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria  lakes.  His  paper  would  chiefly 
ael  vith  the  remarkable  journey  by  land  through  the  country  of  the  White  Kile 
rhidb  the  purty  accomplished  on  their  return  to  Europe. 

In  ooodusion,  the  President  welcomed  the  three  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 
[e  ivms  sure  everyone  who  was  connected  with  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  or 
rlio  had  the  interests  of  Africa  at  heart,  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  their 
taj  in  this  country  pleasant  and  instructive. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

1.  "Uganda  and  the  Victoria  Lake."    By  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson. 

2.  **  Journey  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  back,  vi4  the  Nile."    By  Mr.  Felkin. 
Vide  anU,  pp.  353,  357. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Wilson  said  that  the  three  chiefs  present  had  come  to  England 
8  ambassadors  to  the  Queen  from  His  Majesty  Mtesa,  King  of  Uganda,  Unyoro, 
JiOCOy  and  Karagwe.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  they  were  great  in 
heir  own  country,  therefore  they  were  at  all  accustomed  to  a  scene  like  the  present 
le  was  afraid  they  were  a  little  overawed  at  finding  themselves  before  such  an 
.ugust  assembly.  Of  course  it  was  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  had  not  visited 
/eotrml  Africa  to  realise  the  change  in  passing  from  that  country  to  this.  Before  he 
rent  to  Africa  he  had  read  almost  every  book  that  had  been  published  on  the 
ubjecty  and  he  thought  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  it ;  but  before  he  got  20  miles 
com  the  coast  he  found  that  he  knew  nothing  at  alL  Their  visitors  could  not  speak 
ilngUsh :  they  had  never  before  seen  a  stone  house,  or  even  a  house  with  more  than 
ne  story.  In  their  own  country  the  houses  were  like  great  beehives,  with  only  one 
tory  and  one  door.  They  had  no  beds,  but  slept  on  the  floor ;  no  tables,  no  diairs, 
10  spoons,  no  forks.  For  all  that,  the  Waganda  were  a  very  cleanly  people.  They 
etually  had  dinner  napkins  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  although  they  had  no  pockets 
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to  pnt  them  in,    Wlien  a  person  went  to  a  great  chiefs  hmifle  to  dinner,  be  wii 
taken  into  the  principal  hntj  for  the  chiefs  had  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  huts  in  ooc 
enclosure.     His  wives,  numbering  twenty  or  thirty,  would  then  bring  a  nnmW  0/ 
fresh  ^reen  Imnana  leaves  and  lay  them  on  the  fio<jr,    A  large  basket  would  be 
brought  in  with  |)erhflps  a  couple  of  sheep  cut  up,  and  a  half-hundred  weight  ot 
bananas,  which  were  tumbled  out  in  a  great  heap.    Then  a  circular  napkin,  almt 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  dinner  plate,  made  of  !he  inner  tissue  of  banana  stem, 
cjiven  to  each  guest,  who  washed  his  hands  with  it^  and  then  fell  to,  every  naan 
himself.     When  the  eating  was  finished,  fresh nnpkins  were  brought  round,    T] 
napkins  were  exceedingly  convenient,  because  they  were  water  and  towel  all  ia  olc. 
The  fibre  of  the  banana  contfiined  bo  much  moisture  that,  when  it  was  aqneewd,  i 
great  deal  of  water  flowed  out*    Finger  glasses  were  unknown,  and  in  fact  would  bi 
an  nnneoessary  luxury.     After  dinner,  coffee  was  brought,  but  not  to  drink.    Ijtiit 
baskets  of  green  coffee  berries  were  handed  round,  and  each  man  was  expected  ta 
take  ttt'o  or  three  and  chew  them.    Coflee  as  a  drink  was  utterly  unknown  tbere; 
and  if  a  cup  of  coffee  were  given  to  them  they  would  not  know  w^hat  to  do  wtll  it 
Their  weapons  were  spears  and  shields.     Guns  were  not  very  common,  in  coittt> 
qucnoe  of  the  great  ditliculty  of  taking  thero  up  from  the  coast.    The  peo[ile  did 
not  understand  taking  aim  with  them,  always  firing  from  the  hip,  and  if  they  hit 
anything  they  w^ere  more  surprised  than  otherwise.     With  the  spear  they  itte 
exceedingly  clever,  some  of  them  being  able  to  send  one  completely  through  Uu 
boss  of  a  shield  made  out  of  one  solid  block  of  wood,  covered  with  neatly  plsllid 
basket-work.     The  Waganda  were  celebrated  for  their  basket-work  ;  in  fact,  Mr 
houses  were  little  more  than  huge  baskets,     A  dome-shaped  framework  of  reeds  wii 
first  built  up,  pieces  were  added  to  the  bottom,  and  it  was  gradually  lifted  up  unlil 
it  attainetl  the  proper  size.    It  was  then  thatched  over.     Baskets  were  used  n 
vessels  to  drink  from,  one  great  shallow  basket  being  the  family  drinking  cup.    Tln^ 
native  beer,  made  from  bananas,  was  poured  into  this,  and  the  whole  family  drank 
from  it  like  a  litter  of  pigs,  stooping  down  and  drinking.    Some  idea  might  therefbna 
be  formed  of  the  great  change  which  it  was  for  such  people  to  oomo  before  a  well- 
dressed  assembly  in  England, 

Colonel  J,  A.  Grant  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  be  present,  and  ineeC^ 
two  gentlemen  who  Lad  just  returned  from  Uganda.     Mr.  Wilson  in  going  tbere  fot — 
lowed  nearly  the  same  route  as  Captain  Sjieke  and  himself  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
they  started  from  Zanzibar  to  reach  what  was  then  an  unknown  country.     Speke,  a^      ""^"V 
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we  all  knew,  was  the  first  to  discover  tfie  southern  end  of  the  lake  during  the 
Tanganyika  expedition.  In  the  subsequent  journey  on  which  he  (Colonel  Granl) 
aocompanted  him,  Speke  mapped  out  the  lake  in  the  general  shajje  whicb  it  was 
now  known  to  have.  But,  as  Mr,  Wilson  correctly  said,  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  lake 
had  still  to  be  Biirveyed.  The  king  of  Uganda,  whom  Speke  and  himself  found 
reigning  there,  was  the  same  perBon  who  for  two  and  a  half  years  had  been  such  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  bis  jarty.  He  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  Mtesa* 
Speke  and  himself  were  the  first  white  people  who  had  ever  been  in  the  country;  be 
had  probably  never  before  heard  of  wltite  men  ;  they  were  entirely  at  his  mercy,  and 
it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  tlic  world  for  him  to  have  killed  them  both, 
or  sent  them  back  as  some  of  his  advisors  recommended,  Speke,  however,  stood  to 
his  point,  and  they  remained  there  until  at  last  they  gained  pomiission  to  jxiss  on  to 
Egypt.  But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  Mtesa's  kindness.  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
when  he  discovered  the  Albert  Lake,  was  in  great  difficulties,  and  nearly  lost  his  life 
when  the  Wanyoro  attacked  him.  He  sent  for  hc4p  to  Mtesa,  and  Mtesa  despatched 
liis  commander-in-chief  120  miles  to  rescue  him  and  Lady  Baker  from  the  Wanyoro, 
Colonel  Long,  when  sent  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  Mtesa,  brought  us  the  strange 
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news  that  tliere  was  no  such  thing  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  that  the  sa-called  kko 
wna  merely  a  creek.  He  had,  ia  fact,  not  seen  the  lake  itsolfj  but  only  one  of  its 
inlets.  However,  King  Mtcsa  treated  Colonel  Long  with  his  usual  thorough  kind- 
ness* iigi^int  when  Linnnt  de  Ekllefonds  waa  sent  by  General  Gordon  to  Uganda^ 
Mtosa  iQceired  him  a!so  most  heartily.  Out  we  must  not  forget  the  greatest  of  Itring 
AfHean  tmTCllers,  the  man  who  originated  the  movement  which  led  to  the  present 
miiSiion  to  Ilganila — I  mean  Mr,  H.  M,  Stanley,  who  circumnavigated  the  lake  in 
1S75,  Jind  wrote  from  Uganda  of  his  kind  host  as  follows  on  the  lith  of  April^ 
1875:— 

**  Mtesi  is  A  great  king.  He  is  a  monarch  who  would  delight  the  aoul  of  any 
inielUgeiit  European,  as  he  would  see  in  his  black  majesty  the  hope  of  Central 
Africa.  He  is  kin^  of  Karagwe,  Uganda,  Unyoro,  Usoga,  and  Usui.  Each  day  I 
found  something  which  iacreai;ed  my  respect  and  esteem  for  him.  He  is  fond  of  imi- 
tating Europeans^  and  what  he  has  heard  of  their  great  p<ir8onage3,  which  trait,  with 
A  little  tnttlon,  would  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  his  country.  He  has  prejiared 
hroad  highways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  cajiital  for  the  got>l  time  which  is 
coming  when  some  charitable  European  wiU  send  him  any  kind  of  wheeled 
Tehicle,^ 

All  these  circumstances  entitled  Mtesa's  ambassadors  to  a  thoroughly  hearty  wel- 
oome  from  the  English  people.  Captain  Sf^eke  received  from  the  king  what  is  ctn* 
wdered  by  Uganda  etiquette  the  highest  mark  of  honour — two  S[>ear8  and  a  shield, 
and  about  eighteen  months  ago  he  (Colonel  Grant)  received  a  similar  present.  These 
•pears  were  beautifully  made  and  balanced,  certainly  no  better  manufactured  spears 
oonld  be  turned  out  in  eilber  Birmingham  or  Sheffield.  Throughout  hia  whole 
journey  from  Zanribar  to  Egypt,  he  met  with  no  race  equaj  to  the  Waganda  in 
refinement  of  manner,  cleverness,  intelligence,  and  neatness  of  workmanship* 
There  was  evidently  the  making  of  a  great  nation  in  the  Waganda,  if  a  road  could 
l>e  opened  up  to  the  coast  for  them,  either  from  the  east  or  the  west.  There  were- 
many  routes  which  mi^ht  be  made  available  to  Oie  lake.  Stanley  might  establisU 
ji&eans  of  communication  with  the  Congo,  or  the  Welle  might  ]>rove  to  be  the  bead- 
-waters  of  the  Niger,  and  thus  a  route  might  be  opened  to  the  west  coast;  but 
MUaa  ought  to  have  a  route  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  either  from  the  north  or  thi* 
aoQtli  Old  of  Victoria  Lake  to  the  River  Dana,  or  to  the  missioaary  station  of 
Hombasa*  A  great  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
for  having  sent  out  so  many  brave  fellows  to  exi^ore  that  country. 

Mr.  HuTCHiKsoN  said  events  moved  very  rapidly  in  these  days.  Only  ten  yearn 
LiTingstone  was  lost  in  Africa,  and  now  a  cora|jany  was  established  at  Zanzibar 
5ch  quoted  mte^j  at  which  they  would  carry  merchandise  to  Tanganyika  or  Victoria 
yanza.  He  remembered  when,  only  four  years  ago,  Colonel  Grant  read  a  paper  on 
Stanley's  e3[plora»ion  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  present, 
that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  think  of  sending  a  mlssiun  to  Mtesa,  On  that 
tsion  he  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  announced  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  would 
fsod  out  a  mission,  but  he  did  not  think  that  within  four  years  men  like  Mr.  Wilson 
would  return  to  give  an  account  of  how  much  they  had  done.  Mr,  Wilson  might 
have  ipoken  of  his  labours  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  alone  in  Uganda ;  how  he  did 
duty,  trying  to  instnict  the  people;  how  he  navigatetl  the  lake;  how  he  was 
iked  in  the  Daisy  and  came  to  grief  on  .the  shores  of  Usaogoro,  not  far  from 
ber^  and  how  he  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality  from  the  natives 
Tfbo  helped  him  to  reoonstruct  his  vessel-  He  had  seen  a  little  vi  Mtesa*s  ambassa- 
dors since  their  arrival  in  England,  and  could  testify  to  their  power  of  adapting  them- 
ttlTcg  to  circumstances.  They  had  come  to  sec  what  England  had  done  and  could 
do,  and  on  their  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  nothing  had  struck  them  so  forcibly  as 
'      "         1880.]  2  c     ^^ 
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the  si^ht  of  the  wild  aiiluials  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  flcc  in  their  own 
native  jungles,  tamed  and  caged  in  London.    Their  astonishment  reached  its  dimix 
when  they  8aw  the  great  African  elephant  walking  about.    He  was  present  wha 
Colonel  Grant  was  introduced  to  them  as  the  companion  of  Speke.    The  name  of 
*'  Si)ekcc  "  seemed  to  be  remembered  to  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Wilson  told  bin 
that  he  believed  if  S[>eko  were  now  aliye  he  might  walk  across  Africa,  following  the 
route  ho  traversed  in  the  old  days,  and  no  one  would  think  of  touching  him.    Tbm 
were  mighty  schemes  on  foot  for  opening  up  Africa :  some  of  them,  commenaalentv- 
prises,  might  fail ;  but  the  work  was  moving  with  wonderful  rapidity.    He  hoped  thit 
ultimately  a  stron.';  mission  would  bo  established  on  the  Victoria  Nyanxa. 


Tirel/lh  Meeting,  10th  May,  1880.— The  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  NoRTUBROOK,  G.C.S.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Vresentatiok. — Alexander  Bay  Japp^  Esq, 

I'iLKCTiONS. — John  Ilurst  Martin,  Esq, ;  Henry  Augustus  Severn ^  Esq. 

A  paper  was  read  on : — 

"  A  Journey  in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana."  By  Mr.  Everard  P.  ImTlnniL 
Will  be  published,  with  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  in  a  subsequent  nnmberof 
tho  *  Prccoodinas/ 
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Oeographioal  Society  of  Paris.— May  7th,  1880:  M.  A.  GBANDiiHrainthe 
Chair. — The  President  alluded  to  the  presence  at  the  meeting  of  'M^^i^a^^^  Qnij 
Serena,  who  has  had  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  undertake  alone  exteDBvt 
journeys,  during  which  she  has  made  valuable  scientific  notes  in  physical  gpog^r 
and  ethnology.  St.irting  from  London  in  1874,  Madame  Serena  visited  first  diflCBiou 
|)arts  of  Western  Europe,  Norway  and  Finland,  continuing  thence  to  Bnan,  fbb 
Danubian  provinces,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Oaucasos.  She 
resided  two  years  in  the  Caucasus,  traversing  on  liorseback  the  least  known  prorinGCii 
and  collecting  interesting  data  regarding  the  country  and  people.  Retoning  ^^ 
Turkey  at  the  time  of  the  recent  war,  she  was  arrested  as  a  spy  and  carried  off  y 
a  convoy  of  Tiurkish  prisoners.  On  being  restored  to  liberty  she  went  again  to 
Caucasus,  wintered  at  Teheran,  and  afterwards  traversing  the  Caspian,  lived  fori 
time  in  a  tent  among  the  Kalmucks  on  the  steppes  of  the  Volga,  finally  retaming 
Moscow  after  four  years^  wanderings. — The  President  mentioned  also  the  ] 
Dr.  Panagiotes  Potagos,  a  distinguished  Greek  traveller,  who,  quitting  Grreeoe 
1867,  had  visited  Northern  Persia,  Herat,  Candahar,  and  Kabul  (at  which  city 
remained  some  time),  and  crossing  the  Ilindu  Kush  by  one  of  the  most  diffici^^ 
passes,  had  travelled  through  Badakhshan,  Wakhan,  and  the  whole  of  Kashgaria 
far  as  Tuksum,  reaching,  in  1871,  Hami.  Ue  was  retained  prisoner  by  the  Chinetf^'* 
at  Hami  on  a  second  visit  to  the  place,  and  all  his  collections  and  jonmali  wer^ 
destroyed,  his  profession  as  physician  alone  saving  his  life.  Escaping  from  Hand,  k^  "^  ^ 
procccth'«l  to  Kulja  and  returned  to  Europe  via  Semipalatinsk  and  Ekatherinebur^'^-^^  ic 
After  two  years  spent  in  Greece  he  resumed  his  wanderings  in  1874,  proceeding  iS'  ^^  ^\ 
Intlia  with  the  intention  of  again  visiting  Kabul,  but  the  English  authorities  a^»  ^- Jii 
Peshawur  rilused  him  a  passage,  and  he  therefore  descended  the  Indus  to  Karachr-cX^'^  .  ^ 
and  travel U?il  to  Kabul  via  Bunder  Abbas,  Laristan,  and  Seistan.  From  Kabolh^c^  ^  j 
reachtd  India  by  tlu?  Kurrani  Valley  and  embarked  at  Bombay  for  the  east  coast  oO  ^ 

Africa.    The  years  ISTO  and  1877  were  passed  by  him  in  ascending  the  Nile  froir*'^^^'*"*^ 
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Egypt,  aud  tni veiling  in  Darfur  and  in  the  region  of  the  Bahr  cl  Gliazal  and  Djur.  He 
reachod  as  far  south  as  3^  N.  lat,  in  about  20°  30'  E.  long.  (Paris),  where  there  is  a 
larg^  riTer  flowing  from  vast  to  west,  bearing  tlie  name  of  B6r6,  with  a  tributary 
oftlled  Tdgo  running  from  north  to  south.  North  of  this  stream  and  W.S.W.  of 
Hbfim  en  Netras,  Dr.  Potagos  visited  an  establishment  of  Nubian  slave-dealers  named 
Zeriba  Nur,  after  its  owner.  It  is  su])posed  that  the  River  Bore  is  the  same  stream  as 
the  Welle  and  Sliary.  Dr.  Potagos  traces  it  from  east  to  west,  a  little  south  of  the 
third  parallel  of  north  latitude,  between  23°  20  and  2P  20'  E.  long.  (Paris),  whilst 
Dr.  Schweinfarth,  who  saw  the  Welle  near  Munza,  the  capiUil  of  the  king  of 
Honbattu,  in  about  3^  35'  N.  lat.,  and  who  has  indicated  its  course  some  distance 
further  down,  gives  the  river  a  westerly  direction  along  the  parallel  of  Munza.  This 
indicatioa  is  correct  for  the  first  120  or  130  miles  of  westerly  course,  but  further  on 
and  before  reaching  the  village  of  BakangoT  visited  by  Miani  in  1872,  the  Welle,  or 
Wrej  curves  to  the  south,{according  to  Dri  Potagos'  map.  It  resumes  its  westerly 
direction  only  near  the  village  of  Inguima,  in  about  3^  N.  lat.  and  23"^  20'  E.  long. 
(Paris),  and  it  preserves]  this/direction  as  far  as  about  20^  40  E.  long.  (Paris). — A 
commuDication  was  then  read  from  M.  L'Abbe  Dcsgodins,  relating  to  the  journey 
that  ho  has  just  accomplished  from  Ta-tsien-lu  to  Cha-pa.  This  latter  locality  lies 
about  4260  feet  lower  than  Ta-tsien-lu. — A  paper  was  next  read  on  his  explorations 
between  the  Yellow  River  or  Song-Koi  to  the  Tongkin,  by  M,  Dupuis,  in  which  ^the 
author  believed  himself  authorised  to  claim  the  priority  of  the  discovery  that  this 
stream  is  navigable. — It  was  announced  that  the  travellers  MM.  Bey  and  Montano 
had  quitted  Solo  and  landed^at  Mindanao. — The  Secretary  then  announced  that,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Society  of  Paris,  the  Italian  Geographical  Society  had  decideil 
chat  an  International  CJongress  of  the  Geographical  Sciences  shall  be  held  at  Venice 
<luriQg  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  municipality  of  Venice  had  voted  10,000  lure  t(» 
meet  the  expenses. — A  communication  was  then  read  from  Coimt  Meyncrs  d'Estrey 
on  a  new  interpretation  of  the  Map  of  Ptolemy. 

May  21st,  1880 :  M.  Graxdidieti  in  the  Chair. — Tlie  Chairman  announced 

chat  the  Central  Committee,  at  their  meeting  of  ^lay  14th,  had  unanimously 
decided  that,  when  one  of  the  members  of  any  great  scientific  expedition  had 
rendered  exceptional  services  to  Geography,  they  shall  have  the  power  of  con- 
ferring on  him  in  recognition  of  his  merits  the  title  of  Corresponding  Member  if 
he  be  a  foreigner,  and  of  Life  Member  if  he  be  a  Frenchman.  In  pursuance 
of  this  resolution.  Lieutenant  Palandcr,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  Vcya  Expedition,  has  been  elected  a  Corresponding  Member,  and  Dr. 
Ballajy  who  so  courageously  shared  the  dangers  and  labours  of  M.  Savorgnan  dc 
Brassa  cm  the  Ogowe,  has  been  elected  a  Life  Member. — MM.  Harmand,  Schrader, 
Vidal-Lablache,  and  Paquier  have  been  appoined  Assistant  Members  of  the  Central 
Committee. — The  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  announced  that  M.  do  Brazza 
bid  left  the  Lambarene  factories  for  Okandas  on  March  17th. — ^A  communication 
from  M.  Sdeillet  was  reail,  giving  an  account  of  the  circumstances  which  had  put  an 
end  to  his  second  attempt  to  make  a  journey  from  Senegal  to  Algeria  by  way  of 
Timbuktu.  M.  Soleillet  at  first  travelled  in  the  Trozza  country  in  a  direction 
almost  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  King  Ely 
for  three  days;  he  then  went  on  to  visit  Sheikh  Suad-Bou  in  Adrar.  He 
laet  the  chief  at  Bir-IgG;ueni,  and  was  recommended  by  him  not  to  advance 
farther,  because,  owing  to  all  the  chiefs  being  in  the  south,  the  country  was 
deserted,  and  there  was  great  risk  of  encountering  bands  of  robbers.  Though 
advised  to  put  oft'  his  journey  for  a  year  until  the  return  of  the  chiefs, 
M.  Soleillot  thought  he  ought  to  proceed,  and  three  days  after,  armed  with  a  letter 
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from  S&ad-Bou,  and  nccompanied  by  soDie  iQj{ht%  or  mnralQiits,  he  Btarted  ipLn, 
Soon,  bowevcr,  tbe  exiiedition  was  encountered  by  a  party  of  Ouled-DUin,  whi> 
without  any  prorocntion  attacked  M.  Soleillet*B  servant  and  wounded  Lim  thrtt 
times.     M.  Soleillet  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  the  robbers  withdrew  to  some  distitiot 
The  talihh^  who  are  foi bidden  to  strike  a  How,  even  to  protect  their  own  liw%| 
terpoaed  to  the  I>est  of  their  abHity,  and  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  three  meaaeq^T 
from  Sheikh  Sfiad-Boii,  it  waa  arranged  that  the  travellers  should  be  alloired  ta 
retire  unharmed  on  condition  of  abandoning  their  merchandise.    M.  Soleillet  ini, 
however,  able   to  pave  his  inatrnmenta,  arms,  |iaper8,  books,  his  geologic*!  lad 
botanical  collections,  and   even  some  merchandise.    He  congratulates  hijuself  on 
having  avoided  bloodBhed,  ivhich  would  certainty  have  compelled  the  ttbaDdonmcTi! 
for  many  3^ears  of  any  further  attempt  to  make  the  journey.     He  states  his  iAtti)> 
tion  of  returning  to  Senegal  in  a  few  weeks,  and  of  renewing  for  tbe  third  time  h^ 
efforts  to  reach  Algeria  from  the  south, — The  death  was  announced  of  P^  Hoffier, 
who  was  an  Honorary  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Societj, 
was  tLe  founder  of  the  village  of  MhondSj  about  120  miles  from  Hagamoyo,  st  liw 
foot  of  Mount  Nguni,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  abolition  of  the  sUve  trado  on 
the  Zanziltar  coast     He  died  at  Bordeaux  on  May  20th,  from  exhaustion  cansai  h 
the  privivtions  he  had  gone  through,  combined  with  tbe  eflbcls  of  the  cliffistt«f 
Equatorial  Africa. — ^M.  Simonin  read  a  paper  on  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  b 
1871>j  in  wiiich  he  brou;[:ht  out,  by  means  of  ofticial  documents,  the  iroaieose  decneue 
in  the  Bedskiii  race,  and  the  constant  endeavours  both  of  the  United  States  Gowni- 
ment  and  of  private  individuals  to  improve  the  conditicu  of  Ihe  Indian  popalslioi. 
The  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived   were,  however,   disputed  by  mm\ 
speakers. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lyons.— April  Ist.— After  some  remarks  by  tiie 
President  on  Ihe  general  and  inexplicable  impetus  which  is  urging  all  thenAtioniuf 
Europe  to  take  part  in  the  exploration  and  civilisation  of  Africa,  P^re  CharnMjlwt* 
Frocurenr-G^neral  of  the  Sahara  and  Soudan  Missions,  delivered  an  address  in  whidv 
he  dealt  eh  led  y  Avitb  the  future  of  the  African  populations,  and  the  Deoesaty  tot 
abolishing  slavery  and  driving  it  out  of  the  countries  where  it  now  exists,    la  \V'? 
course  of  his  observalions  he  referred  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  ttia^ 
slave-trade,  attributing  it  largely  to  the  prevalence  of  Mahomedanism,     Ptire  Qh^J^^' 
metant  afterwards  explained  the  means  w4iich  were  being  used  by  the  Roman  Q^\\m^  ^^ 
missionaries  in  Africa  for  the  gradual  civilisation  of  the  natives,     F^re  CharmetJ     i**^^* 
it  may  be  adde<l,  took  a  leading  part  iu  the  organisation  of  the  Algerian  MissioiS- — ^'^^i 
Society's  first  expedition  to  the  lake  district  of  Equatorial  Africa  (vol.  i.  p,  453)i  -         -• 
has  recently  published  a  map  of  a  pc^rtion  of  that  region  (aw/c,  p.  344). 

Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  —  April  21st— IT — ^,^i 

Secretary  submitted  detailed  information  respecting  thcorcranisation  of  Polar  stati  -w^^^^    I 


for  sclent  ill  c  observation,  In  accordance  with  the  programme  arranged  by  the  In 
nationnl  Polar  Confcrt^nce  at  Hamburg  last  Octol>er.*    He  stated  that,  thanks  to 
subscriptions  received  for  this  puriK^se,  tbe  So^^^itty  was  now  in  a  position  to  orgnw 
two  stations  of  this  kind,  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  the  other  in  Ea&f^ 
Siberia.     In  all  probability,  scientific  oUscrvations  will  be  commenced  at  tl -C 
stations  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. — M,   Sdmeoof,  Vice-President,  afterw» 
read  a  report  on  the  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  prodac  x 
of  the  eight  central  governments  of  the  empire. 


th^ 


^^action 


*  Vide  'ProoccdiogB  K.  O,  S.,'  vol,  i.  p,  73 
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(graphical  Society  of  Cairo. — April  19th. — It  was  announced  that  Colonel 
PiMhA  and  Colonel  Mason-Bey  had  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the  Society 
r  great  services  to  African  geography.  Colonel  Sadik-Bey  gave  the  concluding 
of  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Medina,  illustrating;  his  remarks  by  means 
I  and  views.  M.  Bonola,  the  Secretary-General,  afterwards  addressed  the 
:  on  the  value  of  the  Society's  library,  and  stated  that  it  ought  to  contain  all 
bat  are  published  in  Egypt  and  on  Egypt,  as  well  as  everything  relating  to 

^tine  OeograpMcal  Institute. — April  24th,  1880 :  Dr.  Zeballos,  Presi- 
the  Chair.— A  plan,  constructed  by  Major  F.  Host,  was  exhibited,  showing  the 
ypeiations  of  the  fourth  military  division  to  the  south  of  the  Upper  Neuquen  in 
dtUera  of  the  Andes.  This  plan  consists  of  three  sections,  of  which  the  first 
}  the  basin  of  the  Neuquen  from  its  source  to  the  fort  of  the  fourth  division, 
mce  to  its  confluence  with  the  Limay,  where  the  two  rivers  form  the  Rio 
and  all  the  affluents  of  the  two  rivers,  the  military  posts,  &c.,  are  laid  down. 
ond  flection  is  devoted  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Mack^-Leuvu  or  Agrio,  one  of 
;e8t  affluents  of  the  Neuquen,  which  was  previously  unknown,  and  is  found 
d  by  numerous  rivulets  from  the  neighbouring  valleys.  The  third  section 
the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  forming  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
I  Argentine  and  Chilian  territory,  with  all  the  noteworthy  features  of  the 
from  the  Pichochen  volcano  to  the  Chilian  town  of  Antuca  on  the  west,  and 
I  the  Uilliatn^  Lagoon  on  the  south,  a  region  lying  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
of  the  confluence  of  the  Neuquen  and  Limay.  The  various  routes  of  the 
Dg  parties  are  also  shown. — Dr.  Zeballos  afterwards  gave  an  account  of  his 
^0D8  in  the  Pampas,  and  in  particular  of  his  scientific  discoveries  on  the 
a  Mountain. — The  reading  of  a  paper  by  Major  Host  on  his  recent  expedition 
'ordillera  was  unavoidably  postponed  to  a  future  meeting. 
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(By  E.  C.  Rte,  Librarian  R.Q.S.) 
EUROPE. 
,  P. — ^Donau-Bulgarien  und  der  Balkan.     Reise-Studien  aus  den  Jahren 
-1879.     Zweite  neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.     Leipzig  (Fries) :  1880,  sm.  4to., 
ling  1,  pp.  64,  pis.,  woodcuts.     {Williams  &  Norgate :  price  4«.) 

,  C.-E. — Bibliographic  Gen^rale  des  Gaules.  Repertoire  systdmatique  et 
b^uqne  des  Ouvrages,  Mdmoires,  et  Notices  concemant  I'Histoire,  la  Topo- 
ie,  la  Religion,  les  Antiquitds  et  la  Langage  de  la  Gaule  jusqu'k  la  fin  du  Y« 
'■•  P^s  (Ruelle,  &c.) :  1880,  8vo.,  premiere  livraison,  pp.  416,  in  double 
in.    {Dulau  :  price  65.} 

The  title  sufficiently  explains  the  scope  of  this  projected  work.  The  books, 
,  mentioned  are  classified  by  subjects;  those  referring  to  topography  are 
ided  into  ancient  and  modem,  with  separate  treatment  by  regions  and  depart- 
QtSy  of  which  the  present  livraison  reaches  Gers. 

ASIA, 
r,  W.  P.— Our  Scientific  Frontier.    London  (Allen):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  108, 
Lppendices,  pp.  15  and  24,  map.     Price  65. 

The  author,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
purees  of  Scinde  and  the  Punjab  by  railways,  &c.,  here  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
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chief  geographical  and  economical  features  of  Afghanistan,  with  a  flummaij  ot 
its  history,  and  of  the  independent  border  tribes.  He  also  pats  fbrwnd  tk 
views  of  well-known  military  authorities  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  and 
strengthening  our  north-western  Indian  frontier. 

Oordon,  B. — Beport  on  the  Irrawaddy  Bivcr.  Part  I.^  Hydrography  of  the  hn- 
waddy  Biver ;  and  Part  II.  Hydrology  of  the  Irrawaddy  Biver,  with  Appendiob 
and  Supplements  A,  B,  and  C,  pp.  186 ;  Part  III.  Hydraulics  of  the  Inaipiddy. 
with  Appendices  and  Supplement  D,  pp.  213.  Bangoon  (P.  W.  Secretariat  I^): 
1879,  fo.,  maps  and  tables.    (Z>.  Nutt  Jb  Co,) 

It  is  understood  that  the  third  volume'  and  atlas  of  plates  of  this  work  neio 
course  of  preparation.    The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  floods  of  the  Ini- 
^raddy  has  necessitated  an  attempt  to  form  some  conception  of  the  extent  uA 
peculiar  conditions  of  its  valley,  as  yet  remaining  doubtful ;  and  Mr.  Qoidni 
comes  to  the  conclusions  (H  that  this  river  is  continuous  with  the  Tlbitui 
Sanpo;  (2) that  it  receives  tne  drainage  of  no  ether  great  Tibetaa  river;  ind 
(3)  that  the  Sanpo  is  not  connected  with  any  other  great  river  flowing  to  tlie 
sea,  thus  agreeing  with  D'Anville,  whose  views  have  been  ignored  or  rejected  hj 
most  modem  geographers.    In  support  of  these  opinions,  the  author  dinnnii 
all  past  records  of  surveys  lx»iring  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Brahmapatn; 
the  works  of  Bedford,  Wilcox,  and  Durlton,  though  avowedly  opposed  to  ^ 
views  of  D'Anville  and  Klaproth,  being  thought  non-conclusive,  or,  if  anytiuag, 
favourable  to  the  connection  of  the  Sanpo  and  Irrawaddy.     In  the  piugmiof 
the  Beport,  the  author  has  become  acquainted  with  the  recent  exploration  of  tkr 
course  of  the  Sanpo  by  the  native  "  N-m-g,"  first  by  a  report  in  the  *  Timei'  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  D.  Black's  paper,  read  at  the  last  British  Association  Meeting  aad 
afterwards  by  General  Walker's  more  detailed  accoimt  with  map^  given  m  the 
*  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal '  for  August  1879.    It  wQl  be 
remembered  that  this  native  explorer  foUowcid  the  downward  course  of  the  Snm 
to  a  point  (Gya-la  Sindong)  supposed  to  be  opposite  to  and  only  100  nutch 
distant  from  the  highest  known  point  of  the  Dihong  tributary  of  the  IMma- 
putra,  after  being  found  to  take  an  unexi)ected  and  great  bend  to  tlie  northnvct^ 
before  entering  on  its  supposed  south-eastern  course  towards  Assam.    Tbc 
surmise  that  the  vast  additional  catchment-basin  (10,000  square  miles)  ih«f' 
afforded,  is  solely  devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  Subansiri  tributary,  aoooantix^ 
for  its  great  volume,  and  thus  doing  awsy  with  any  idea  of  its  waters  bem^ 
derived  from  the  Sanpo,  is  considered  erroneous,  (1)  because  the  Subansiri  alwc^ 
has  a  known  supply  area  of  from  5000  to  6000  square  miles,  sufficient  in  tl^» 
region  of  very  heavy  rainfall,  and  judging  by  the  known  data  of  the  neighbonK-  - 
Dibong  and  Bramakund  rivers,  to  account  for  its  high  flood  dischaige^  and  ^^ 
because  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  this  new  area  would  of  necessity  give  a  i^tf 
of  discharge  vastly  in  excess  of  what  it  is  known  to  possess.    It  is  therefi^f 
considered  that  the  newly  discovered  water-supply  is  devoted  to  the  Diho     ' 
alone.    This  tributary  has  already  been  proved  by  survey  to  occupy  a  la^^ 
region  lying  north  of  the  Subansiri  watershed  and  between  it  and  the  Sanpo, 
all  little  short  of  10,000  square  miles ;  and  the  addition  of  the  fresh  basin 
10,000  square  miles  amply  suffices  to  provide  its  total  discharge  as  estimated  itf 
Lieutenant  Harman.     This  maximum  discharge,  moreover,  cannot  poeaibl^ 
include  that  of  the  Sanpo,  even  at  the  low  calculation  made  by  the  former  natii^' 
explorer  known  as  the  "  Pundit,''  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  Gordcn  ^ 
much  beneath  the  truth.    He  therefore  concludes  (after  showing  the  enonnou^ 
volume  of  the  Irrawaddy,  its  great  floods  high  up  the  river,  and  the  sma^ 
volume  of  its  tributaries)  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  any  longer  that  tfa^ 
Sanpo  and  the  Irrawaddy  are  one  river ;  and  that  the  Brahmaputra,  like  th  ^ 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  break  through  the  grea^ 
Himalayan  chain. 

In  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  this  Beport,  much  technical  information  is  given  con  J 
ccming  the  floods  as  they  apixiar  in  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  both  a^ 
to  amount  and  mo<lc  of  occurrence;  and  the  various  physical  agencies  oon^ 
cemed  in  the  supply  and  distribution  of  rainfall  are  enumerated  and 
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in  leyiew,  after  an  approximate  determiDation  of  t}ic  boundaries,  areas,  and 
relatiYe  positions  of  the  gathering  grounds  of  the  valley.  Part  III.,  the  largest, 
is  purely  technical.  The  three  maps  are  hydrographical,  orographical,  and 
hyetographical  (or  rainfall)  sketches  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
contiiient. 

luateTy  W.  W. — A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam.    London  (Triibner  Ss  Co.) : 

1879,  2  Tola.  8yo.,  pp.  420  and  490,  maps. 

These  volumes  deal  with  the  province  of  Assam  as  constituted  in  1874,  when 
a  separate  Chief-Commissiouership  was  withdrawn  from  the  Lientenant-Gk)vemor- 
ahipof  Bengal,  consisting  of  two  river  valleys  (the  Brahmaputra  with  an  area 
of  20,683  sq.  miles,  and  the  valley  of  the  Bdrak  and  Surmd,  covering  6668  sq. 
mileBX  separated  by  a  lofty  hill  tract.  This  is  now  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  4,132,019,  and  a  total  area  of  41,798  sq.  miles. 

No  general  account  of  the  province  is  hero  to  bo  found,  as  it  is  given  under 
tlie  article  ''  Assam ''  in  tne  author's  '  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,'  now  in  the 
press ;  but,  under  the  separate  headings  of  the  districts  above  referred  to,  the  first 
part  of  each  is  devoted  to  the  physical  conditions  (area,  boundaries  and  general 
•ipecty  mountains,  river  system,  lakes,  lines  of  drainage,  forests,  quarries, /era? 
Mturoi,  <fec.) ;  after  which,  the  people,  agriculture,  industries,  and  administra- 
tion, and  the  medical  aspects  of  each,  are  discussed  in  detail.  Vol.  i.  contains 
the  districts  of  Kamrup,  Darrang,  Nowgong,  Sibsagar,  and  Lakhimpur ;  and 
▼oL  ii.  those  of  Goalpara  (including  the  Eastern  Dwars),  the  Garo,  Naga,  Ehasi 
and  Jaintia  hills,  Sylhet,  and  Cacoar.  Under  the  heading  of  the  last  district, 
pp.  434-445,  is  given  a  short  history  of  the  tea  plantations,  with  an  account  o^ 
the  processes  of  tea  cultivation  and  manufacture,  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Davidson 
horn  local  personal  experience.  A  very  large  amount  of  topographical,  ethnolo- 
gical, and  economical  information  is  compressed  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
who  has  incorporate  all  available  details  from  reliable  published  works  and 
reports,  as  well  as  matter  supplied  direct  by  officials  and  residents  in  the  country ; 
so  that  the  want  of  a  trustworthy  recent  account  of  this  specially  Interesting 
province  will  no  longer  be  felt.  A  full  index  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume ;  and  each  volume  has  a  copy  of  the  coloured  map  of  the  whole  province 
(scale  24  miles  to  the  inch),  which  is  that  issued  by  the  Surveyor-General, 
CUcatta,  from  the  work  of  Colonel  God  win- Austen  and  others,  corrected  to  1878, 
and  photozincographed  by  Major  Waterhouse. 

Ipiparty  Ernst. — Ein  vcrKchlosscnes  Land,  Heisen  nach  Corea.  Leipzig  (Brockhaus) : 

1880,  8vo.,  pp.  315,  maps,  pis.    (Dulau :  price  8s.) 

The  English  translation  was  noticed  in  the  present  vol,  p.  139. 

OeheTy  Emile. — La  Province  Chinoisc  du  Yiin-nau.    Paris  (Leroiix) :  1879  and 
1880^  2  vols,  large  8vo.,  pp.  28G  and  201,  pis.,  maps.    (Dulau :  price  IZ.) 

The  author,  who  belongs  to  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  Service  (the  head 
of  which,  Mr.  Robert  Hart,  has  undertaken  the  expense  of  imblication  of  Uiis 
work — a  valuable  testimony  as  to  its  merits),  accompanied  M.  Dupuis,  in  Sep- 
tember 1870,  on  his  journey  to  Ytln-nan-fu  during  the  recent  rebellion  in  China, 
arriving  in  February  1871.  M.  Dupuis  returned  to  the  capital  in  September, 
leaving  M.  Rocher,  who,  with  the  object  of  organising  an  arsenal,  commenced  to 
study  the  metallurgical  resources  of  Yiin-nan,  in  which  province  he  made  various 
excursions,  favoured  by  his  official  position.  He  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  return 
to  Shanghai  at  the  end  of  1872,  and  having  recovered  his  notes  and  journals, 
has  from  them  written  a  description  of  the  localities  actually  visited  by  himself, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  resources  of  the  province,  which  he  considers  to  be  certainly 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  first  part,  which  is  of  chief  geographical  interest,  contains  the  route  from 
Han-kow  to  Yun-nan-fu,  via  Ch'ung-ch'ing ;  also  routes  from  Ytin-nan-fu  to 
Ghdng-chiang  and  Hsin-hsing-chou,  from  Hsin-hsing  to  M({ng-tzii,  Ta-chuan  to 
Tiin-nan-fu,  and  M^ng-tzu  to  Man-hao.  An  historical  essay  on  Ytin-nan  is  also 
given,  from  the  conquest  to  the  present  time. 
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The  second  part  commences  with  an  account  of  the  nlmrigines  of  Yiin-iiaa, 
foUoweti  hy  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Mussulman  rebellion  in  jU  auccewrve 
phases,  in  observing  uhicli  ihe  author  appears  to  Imve  ha^i  special  J^twdh! 
a<i vantages-  Tlie  author  al*«o  gives  a  chapter  on  metnlhirgy  in  Viiu-LftD  (fin* 
tainiug  a  list  of  tbe  principal  mines,  claSBided  by  tlef»artmexit5),  and  another  uu 
trado  routeB,  finisblnt^  with  some  notes  on  the  I'lague,  and  a  classified  lift  o! 
towns  in  the  province,  with  their  Chinese  equivalents. 

The  maps  are,  (I)  of  tbe  whole  province  (scale  about  37  mile«  to  the  fnclO^ 
compiled  from  all  available  European  and  native  sources  of  information  j  (2)  of 
the  course  and  area  of  the  plague  1871-1873 ;  (3)  a  plan  of  Ta-li-fa  sod  its 
neighbourhood,  on  a  large  scale,  reproduced  from  a  sketch  by  a  Chinese  officer, vf 
the  head-quarters  of  tbe  rebels,  and  their  works  of  defence. 

Tobler^  Titus,  and  M olinier.  Augnstni.— Itinera  Hierosolymitana  et  Thtmi^. 
liouea  Terne  ISaucta.'  fV-ilis  ^iicris  anteriora  et  latioa  lingua  exarata.  Gmrx 
(Fick):  1880  (ou  cover;  1879  on  title),  vol  i.  pt.  2,  pp.  i.4v.,  and  2i3-*I8. 
(  Williams  *t  Iitvrgak :  price  10«.) 

Completes  vol.  i,  of  the  'Sdrte  G6^raphique'  issue^i  by  the  *  Socidt^  pour  \% 
Puhlicalion  do  Textes  relatifs  Si  rHistoire  et  k  la  Gdograpbie  de  TOrient  Latin 
(raris ;  Leroux),  of  which  the  first  part,  by  Tobler,  was  published  in  1877. 

AFEICA. 

Africa.— Bole  tin  de  La  Exploradom,  Aswiacion  Euskara  para  la  Explomcion  y  M- 
liMciondel  Africa  Central.  Vitoria:  Tomo  1,  Nninero  1,  15  Marzo,  1880,  8va» 
pp.  Gl,  majis. 

An  aBFociatioD  under  the  name  of  *  La  Exploradom  *  appears  to  hive  hoss. 
formed  so  long  ago  as  1668,  with  objects  similar  to  those  now  in  view;  thia^ 
appears  to  have  been  practically  dormant,  but  the  title  was  revived  in  Octol3« 
1870,  since  which  drite  various   prcliroinary  publicatiuns  bearing  on  Afri<?^^ 
exploration  have-  been  issued  by  it  (including  a  new  pmject  appro ve<l  by  **  ^^^ 
Henry  Stanley  '*).     In  October  1879,  the  present  President,  Don  Manuel  Irali^"^. 
revived  the  idea  ;  and  in  the  following  month,  articles  of  association  and  rvgti      ^"^ 
tions  were  drawn  up.    The  ori*;inal  scheme  uf  exploration  ia  to  start  from  Con'^ 
Bay,  crosa  tbe  Ukudi-Masei  mnge  to  the  volcano  Onyiko,  endeavour  to  strike  •^"^ — ^!^ 
River  Eyo  to  the  north- cast,  and  follow  it  to  the  Ogowi? ;  then  strike  eaitwuc 
to  Lake  Mvutan,  and  north-east  to  the  Kubanda  and  Lake  Liba,  following  t>^  -p-"^. 

Liba  Kiver  and  coming  out  by  the  Cameroon^.     Should  the  proixjsed  expeditic^^        ■'**^ 
reach  the  Mvulan  Lake  in  good  condition  and  at  a  favourable  season,  it  is  pmpc 
to  travel  to  the  st»uth-eaBt  to  the  Gambaragara  Mountains  through  Ruanda 
Ankori,  to  visit  the  sup|X)sed  white  race  living  there.  ^^  ^ 

These  projects  with  their  accompanying  arrangements  are  set  forth  in  tk^^^ 
first  numljer  of  the  *  Bolctin,'  which  also  contains  notes  on  Africau  matters  wittf-  ^ 
maps  not  calling  for  special  reai.nrk. 

Die  Karawaaen-Strasse  von  Aegypten  nach  Syrien.  Prag  (Mercy) :  1879,  aq.  8vo.j, -** 
pp  88,  pla. 


Vet  another  of  the  oontributions  to  knowledge  of  the  circum-Mediterrancan 
region,  originating  in  the  artistic  abibty  of  their  anonymoua  author  (tbe  Grand  ^^, 
Duke  of  Tuscany).  The  present  work  contains  twenty-three  views,  remarkable 
for  effect  and  execution,  of  various  localities  on  the  'mad  fmm  El  Kautara  to 
Bir-el-Nus,  Katia,  Bir-cI-Abd,  Bii-el-Magara,  El  Ilarisch,  Scheich-el-Zvoyed, 
Khanyounis,  and  Ghaza.  The  journey  was  made  in  March  1878,  the  author'* 
object  being  to  find  if  there  still  remained  a  land  trade  connection  between 
Eg>-pt  and  Syria.  I'he  steam  connection  between  Jaffa  and  Alexandria  has, 
however,  apparently  almost  entirely  suj^ersedcd  the  old  caravan  route ;  hut  the 
author  believes  Beyrut  to  be  prefenible  to  Jutla  as  a  Syrian  port. 
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Peacock,  Captaia  George* — ^The  Guinea  or  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  formerly  a 
onj  of  the  Axumites  or  ancient  AbyBsioians  in  the  reij^Q  of  Kiog  Solomon, 
i  ih©  Tcritable  Ophir  of  Scripture,  now  ati  undisputed  colony  of  Great  BritAin. 
Exeter  (Pollard)  and  London  (l*ottIe) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  52,  maps.   Price  1$, 

The  reprint  of  an  article  oridnally  published   in  'John  o'Groat's  Journal/ 
1873,  with  notes,  reproduction  of  D*Anviile  a  tnap  and  parts  of  the  Adinimlty 
"purvey. 


tcvoil,  Georges.- — Voyages   au  Cap  des   Aromates   (Afrique  Orientate), 
(Dentu)  :  1880, 12mo.,  pp.  299,  map,  jfU,     (Duiau  i  price  Z$.  4iL) 


Paris 


In  December  1877,  the  author  formed  part  of  an  expedition,  in  the  sbip 
donis,  for  mercantile  purixkses,  sent  out  by  a  Marseilles  firm  with  the  ori?:iua 
tention  of  following  the  route  of  the  late  Baron  von  der  Decken.  This,  how- 
ever, was  abandoned,  and  all  that  could  be  effected  was  an  exploration  of  the 
porta  uf  the  BenaJir  coast,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  ZaDzibardepemlencies, 
and  an  excursion  among  the  Medjourtine  (or  Mijjertain)  Somrilis,  on  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden*  From  Aden  the  exiiedition  reached  Meraya(or  Muriyeh), 
Atid  after  visiting  Allofila  (or  Ulula),  doubled  Cape  Guardafni  and  touched  at 

ilniQSt  iaolated  Hafun,  thence,  travelling  south,  down  the  eaflt  coast  to  Brava, 

ting  Mogadoxo  on  the  way.  Here,  in  spite  of  autliority  from  Seyid  Bargash, 
permission  wa»  refused  ff^r  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  depot,  and  the  jiarty 
fkooordingly  made  a  formal  protest  at  Zanzibar,  and  after  toucliiog  at  Kismaya, 
Brava,  and  Merka,  returned  to  France  in  May  1878,  leaving  a  representative, 
Vfbo,  it  waa  hoped,  would  succeed  in  e^^tablishin^  commercial  relations  at  the 
tinta  visited.  The  cliief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  apparently  con- 
viderable  resources  of  this  country  is  the  unsettled  political  condilion,  there 
being;  no  sufficient  authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  warfare  between  the 
Someilis  of  the  interior  and  those  of  the  coast. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  France,  au  opportunity  occurretl  for  a  further 
exploration  of  the  Medjourtine  country,  which  had  been  only  touched  at 
Muriyeh  on  tlie  first  visit,  and  on  arriving  there  a  second  time,  war  was  foimd 
to  be  declared  with  the  Governor  of  Ulula,  The  author  ascended  Gebel  Karoma, 
new  Cape  Guardafui,  and  notes  the  presentation  in  its  nam©  of  the  ancient  term 
•*  Begio  aromatica,*'  applied  to  this  jjoiut  of  Eastern  A  frica.  He  then  tmvelled 
westward  along  tbe  coast,  visit  in  j;  O  and  til  a,  Bender  Ghastm  (Dossasaa),  and  other 
portflj  and  reaching  Lasgoreh,  in  the  War^aiigali  or  Singeli  country,  from  whicb 
he  retumeti  tj  Aden*  The  map  show^*  this  route  and  also  the  roads  from 
Muriyeh  and  Bender  Gbasim  inland  to  Karkar,  and  from  Karkar  eastwards  to 
Hafun  on  the  coast  (these  latter  from  native  information);  and  tbe  plates  give 
outUiies  of  tke  various  points  of  im]x)rtancc  visited  by  the  author — a  small  map 
at  pagB  201  also  showing  the  country  between  GaudaJti  and  Bender  Kor,  with 
the  old  inland  st-a-limit, 

M.  R^voil  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  geography,  hydrography,  and 
ethnography  of  the  Medjourtrne  country,  of  which  scarcely  anything  is  known 
to  geographers  (but  see  atittOj  p.  37 H),  He  Ogures  the  chief  types  of  the  people 
iseen,  and  considers  them  as  certainly  the  pure^jt  of  the  Somali  race,  quoting  also 
Ai  recent  letter  from  Colonel  Plnyliiir  testifying  as  to  their  hospitality  to  ship* 
wrecked  crews.  A  list  of  products  is  given  containing  many  of  the  aromatic 
eubstanoes  from  which  the  country  receiveii  its  old  name,  with  some  native 
commercial  statistics  and  other  useful  information.  At  Gebel  el  Scghir,  bctweeu 
Mariyeh  and  Gandala,  the  auth«'r  found  coDsidcruhle  deposits  of  guano. 


J^HX,  R» — ^La  Demoj^raphie  figuree  de  TAlgerie ;  Etude  Statistique  dea  Popula- 
tioos  Europeennes  qui  habitent  TAlgdrie,  avec  douzo  tables  gmphic^ues  traduisant 
"^     princij^ales  conclusions.    Paris  (Mosson) :  1880,  8vo,,  pp,  304.    ( Williami  it 
HiU  I  price  8«.) 
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AMERICA. 

Le  Moyne,  A. — La  Nouvollc-Grenadc,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  La  Jamaique  et  Vh 
de  Panama.    Paris  (Qnantin) :  1880,  2  vols.  12mo.,  pp.  309  and  307.    {JMher: 
price  68.) 

The  Chevalier  Le  Moync,  l^x-Minister  Plenipotentiary,  who  resided  in  ths 
United  States  of  Colombia  (then  known  as  New  Granada)  from  1828  to  the  cod 
of  1839,  here  describes  the  incidents  of  his  travel  to  Sta.  Martha,  np  the  Hif. 
dnlena  to  Mompox,  Honda,  and  Bogotd,  and  enters  at  some  length  npon  & 
political  and  social  aspects  of  the  country. 

AUSTRALIA. 

fionwiok,  James. — The  Resources  of  Queensland.    London  (Silver  &  Ca) :  1880, 
cr.  8vo.,  pp.  126,  map.     Price  Is. 

A  more  detailed  and  recent  aca>unt  of  the  colony  than  that  contained  in  ti* 
Australian  Handbook  of  the  same  publishers,  but  on  the  same  instnictive  omA 
easily  intelligible  plan.    The  geography,  geology,  and  climate  are  separat^^s^l 
discussed,  and  the  map  (scale  125  miles  to  the  inch)  contains  the  recent  ^9^ 
coverics  on  the  north-west,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  northern  territc^^l 
of  South  Austrnlin. 

CrEXERAL  AND  INSTRUCTH^E. 

Haughton,  SamneL — Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography.  Dublin  (Hodg^^^ 
Foster  &  Co.)  and  London  (Longmans):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  386,  23  diagram ^^ 
Price  15s. 

Part  of  the  Dublin  University  Press  Series,  undertaken  by  the  authorities^ 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  forming  rather  a  series  of  sketches  of  nuuie^ 
important  features  of  physical  geography  than  a  formal  exposition  of  the  sabjeet^^-* 
The  lectures  are  (1)  on  the  iiast  history  and  future  prospects  of  the  globes 
role 


(2)  continents  and  oceans,  volcanoes  and  mountains;  (3)  climate  and 
spheric  and  oceanic  circulation ;  (4)  rivers  and  lakes  of  **  Europasia,"  and 
(5)  of  Africa  and  South  America ;  (6)  geographical  distribution  of  animala  and 
plants.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  currents  and  river- 
discharges,  and  many  points  of  interest  are  raised  in  the  work  on  these  and 
allied  subjects ;  the  author  calculates,-  for  instance,  that  the  rainfall  of  the  UpiKr 
Ganges  scrapes  off  one  foot  of  rock  from  the  whole  surface  of  its  rain-basin  in 
1146  years — an  imiK)rtant  result,  if  accurate,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  duration 
of  geological  time. 

JohlL6toiI*8  Handbook  to  the  Terrestrial  Globe.  Edinburgh  aud  London  (W.  h 
A.  K.  Johnston):  1879,  cr.  8vo.,  pi).  42.    IMce  1». 

After  an  explanation  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  components  of  a 
terrestrial  globe,  and  of  the  terms  employed  with  regard  to  astronomical  pheno- 
mena affecting  the  earth,  a  scries  of  problems  in  physical  geography  capable  of 
solution  by  such  a  globe  is  given,  with  their  answers  and  explanatory  rules. 

Sonklar,  Carl. — liehrbuch  der  Geographic  fiir  die  k.  k.  Militiir-  Real-  nnd  Kadeten- 
schulou.  1  Theil  (Zweite  Auflage),  pp.  xxii.  and  362  ;  2  Theil  (Vierte  Auflage), 
pp.  xxiv.  and  363.    Wicn  (Scidel) :  1880,  8vo.,  diagrams. 

The  first  part,  which  is  chiefly  introductory  and  general,  appears  not  to  hare 
required  so  much  revision  as  the  second,  which,  being  specially  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  Europe,  and  intended  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  higher  classes  of  military  students,  requires  more  working  up 
to  date. 


NEW  MAPS. 

.'ounift  Jobn  Hiusell.— Around  the  World  with  Gencnil  Grant:  a  Narrative  of 
the  yiait  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  to  various 
Countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  1877, 1878, 1879.  New  York  (American 
XewB  Cpmi)any) :  [1880],  2  vols.  4to.,  pp.  631  and  631,  maps,  pis.,  woodcuts. 
(Soiheran  :  price  3/.  3s.) 

Only  to  bo  noted  here  iVom  the  fact  of  the  salient  features  noticeable  in  a 
journey  round  the  world  being  pictoriallj  illustrated  in  one  accessible  work. 
Some  few  of  the  800  drawings  are  goo<l. 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.<>.s.) 

WORLD. 

Eakluyt  Society.— The  Map  of  the  World,  A.I).  1600;  called  by  Shak8i)ere  "  The 
New  Map,  with  the  augmentation  of  the  Indies,'*  To  illustrate  the  voyages  of  John 
Davis.    Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1880. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first  map  of  the  world  which  was  published  in 
England  (1600)  on  Wright's  projection,  and  which  has  attracted  much  public 
attention.  There  are  many  special  |K)ints  of  interest  in  this  map,  amongst  others, 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
was  more  perfect  in  1600  than  it  would  appear  to  have  heen  a  century  later ; 
this  will  be  seen  by  comparing  this  map  witli  that  published  in  the  'Collection 
of  Voyages,'  by  John  Harris,  f.k.s.,  1705,  vol.  i.  p.  685,  in  which  California 
is  laid  down  as  a  largo  island.  I^o  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  this 
map,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  the  present  instance,  that  the  northern 
part,  including  Spitzber^en,  Novaya  Zenjlya,  and  the  Lapland  Coast,  is  taken 
from  the  map  drawn  by  Willem  Barents  (151)9),  and  that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  voyages  of  John  Davis.  An  indication  is  also  given  of  the  position  of 
Australia,  not  so  very  far  from  its  true  jxjsition  in  latitude  and  longitude,  and  by 
a  strange  coincidence  a  large  bay,  somewhat  resembling  that  into  which  the 
Victoria  River  falls  between  CajHj  Ix>ndondcrry  and  Capo  Ford,  is  shown  in  just 
snch  a  position  as  a  man,  furnished  with  the  imixirrect  instruments  of  the  time, 
and  with  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  nautical  astronomy,  would  place  it ;  the 
position  given  being  about  300  miles  in  error,  a  distance  rei)resentca  by  half  an 
inch  on  the  scale  ot  the  map,  and  is  considerably  nearer  truth  than  the  position 
assignetl  to  Cape  Horn  on  the  same  map. 

EUROPE. 

firOCkhaUB,  F.  A.— Xeue  Karte  der  Umgcbung  von  Komotau,  liriix,  Teplitz, 
Leitmeritz,  im  neuen  (Meter-)  M;iss.  1  :  150,000  or  2  geogmjjhical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Gezeichnet  von  Reissinger.    Leipzig.     Price  Ix.  Gd.    ^Dulau,) 

Denarowski,  K.— SanitUts-Karte  der  Bukowiua,  mit  Commentar.  2  sheets,  coloured. 
Price  lOt.    {Dulau.) 

3)epot  des  Fortifications. — Carte  de  France.  Feuille  8,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Bonrges, 
Clermont-Ferrand.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or  6  *8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  D^pOt 
des  Fortifications,  Paris.    Price  Is,    {Dulau,) 

Tram,.  J.— Eisenbah  nund  Dampfschiflfrouten-Karte  von  Europa.  Scale  1 : 3,000,000 
or  41*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Flemming,  Glogau.  New  Edition,  1880. 
C  sheets.    Price  6*.    {Didau.) 


NEW  MAPS. 

Handtke,  F.— Post-  und  Reiso-Karte  von  Deutschland  und  den  NacbbareUateD. 
Nach  den  neueston  und  bcsten  Quellen  entworfen.  Flemming,  Qlogau.  New 
Edition,  1880.     Folded  in  case.    Price  6».    (Dulau.) 

Masckek,  E.,  sen^f  —  Artaria's  neueste  Touristen-Karten,  Blatt  IX.  Oetzthiler 
Ferner  (sudiicher  Theil),  Meran,  Ortler-Gruppc,  etc.  Scale  1  :  129,600  or  1*7  geo- 
graphical  miles  to  an  inch.    Artaria  &  Co.,  Vienna.    Price  2s.     (^DulauJ) 

Perles.— Reisekartc  der  oesterreichisch-ungarischen  Monarchie.    Scale  1 :  2,250,000 
or  30*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Perles,  Vienna.      10th  Edition^  1880^    _ 
Price  Is.  ed,    (Dulau,) 

Petermaim*8  'Oeographisohe  MittheilongeiL* — ^Die  Serra  da  Estrelk.  Scal^^j 
1 :  500,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880L^ 
Petermann's  *  Geographischo  Mittheilungen.*    Ergilnzungsheft  No.  61. 

Rbttger.— Fiscnbahn-Karto  d.  europ&ischcn  Pussland.  Scale  1  :  8,400^000  otmsKZ 
115  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Kottger,  St.  Petershurg.  New  Edition,  1880. ^^ 
Price  Is.    \DuJau,) 

Sohnltz,  R.  &  Co.— Plan  der  Stadt  Strassburg  und  ihrer  Erweiterungen  (Betannngi  ■ 
plan).    Strassburg  in  Elsass.    Price  5s.     {Dulau.) 

Topographical  Department,  Saxon  General  StaflT.— Kartc  d.  deutschen  Rdchw— ^ 
Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Sect.  391-394,  415-420,  ^« 
441-443,  445,  4 40,  470.  Ilrsg.  v.  dcm  topograph.  Bureau  d.  kgL  silchs.  Genenl-— ^ 
stabes  1880.    Kpfrst.  u.  color.    Fol.    Price  of  each  sheet.  Is.  6</.     {Didau.) 

Contents :— 391.  Oschatz.— 392.  Grossenhain.— 393.  Kamenz.— 394.  MilkeL      - 
—415.     Boma.— 416.    Dobeln.— 417.     Dresden.--418.    Bischofswerd*.— 419. 
Bautzen. — 420.   Ostritz. — 441.   Altenburg. — 442.  Chemnitz. —443.  DippoldiB- 
walde.— 445.  Zittau.— 446.  Hirschfelde.— 470.  Sayda. 

Yoillemui,  A. — Bassin  du  Tago,  du  Guadiana,  du  Guadalquivir,  du  Xocar  et  de 
laSegura.  Scale  1:  2,200,000  or  29*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Yuillemin, 
Paris.    Price  Is.    (Dulau.) 

Wyld,  J.— Parliamentary  Representation  1880.  Wyld*s  Map  of  the  United  Kiogdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing  the  places  sending  Members  to  Parliament, 
with  the  numbers  returned,  the  Divisions  of  Counties  according  to  th«  Reform  and 
Boundary  Acts  of  1832  and  1868,  and  also  the  Contributary  Boroughs  of  1832. 
Scale  1:2,250,000  or  30 '4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  J.  Wyld,  London, 
April  24th,  1880.    Price  Is. 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 
6-inch— County  Maps : — 

Scotlai^d:  Argyllshire,  Island  of  Mull,  No.  108,  2s.  6c/. ;  Inverness,  Island  of 
Eigg,  No.  73,  2s. ;  Inverness  and  Aigyllshire,  Island  of  Kigg  and  XaLaod  of 
Muck,  No.  72,  2s. 

26-inch— Parish  Mai^  :— 

England  :  Cornwall :  Mawgan  in  Meneage,  13  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  Area  Book 
25.  G'/. ;  Gwinear,  12  sheets  at  2s.  Grf.,  Area  Book  2s.  Gd, ;  St.  Keveme, 
22  sheets  at  2s.  6<Z.,  Area  Book  4s.  Herts :  Hemol  Hempstead,  2  sheets 
in  comnletion,  at  2s.  6t/.  Notts  :  Annesley,  10  sheets,  9  at  2s.  6d,,  1  at  ^ 
Area  Book,  Is.  Oxford:  Burcott,  1  sheet  in  completion,  &t  2s,  (kL;  Clif- 
ton Hampden,  1  sheet  in  completion,  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Nuneham  Courtney,  2  sheets 
in  completion,  at  28.  Gd. 

Scotland  :  Argyll :  Colonsay  and  Oronsay,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  Area  Book  If. ; 
Kilfinichen  and  Kilvicuen,  18  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  Area  Book  2s.;  Kil- 
ninian  and  Kilmore,  25  sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d. 
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I  Town  Plans— IWect  Scale :— 

ExoLAKD ;  Berks :  Reading,  2  slieeta  in  completion,  lit  2.5.  Berbynliire : 
Buxton,  7  sheets  in  completion,  at  2$.  Herts :  SL  Albans  (in  part),  15  aiieets 
at  29.    Stafford :  Kidsgro?e,  6  sheets^  at  2$, 

Scale:— 

ScOTiASD :  Edinburgh,  No.  30  revUed,  2s,     {Stanford^  aqtnt,) 

ASIA. 

:e  Exploration  Fmid.— Map  of  Wentem  Palestine,  m  2C  sheets ;  from 

Surveys  conducted  for  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fiind«  by 

LieuteD&ata  C.  Tl,  Conder  and  H.  \h  Kitchener,  ii.e,,  duricg  the  years  1872-1877, 

Scale  1:63,360  or  1*1  inch  to   a  geographical  mile.     Photozincogra plied  and 

printed   for  the  Committee   under   the   suf»erintondence  of   Lieutenant-Colonel 

ey,  B.E,,  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Oflice^  Southampton,  Colonel  C-ooke,  c.b.,  b.e., 

or;  by  permission  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  H.M.  Works.    E,  Stanford, 

Dtwlot*,  1880.    Price  3/.  Zb, 

This  map  ia  a  photozincograph,  coloured,  on  26  aheets;  the  country  in- 
cluded extends  from  lat.  31°  12'  N.  to  lat.  33°  20'  N.,  and  from  the  ^fedlterra- 
neau  Sea  to  the  River  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  An  Index 
Map  is  given,  which,  in  addition  to  an  esplanation  of  sijrns  used  iu  the  map, 
eoDCAins  a  list  of  seventy-seven  topographical  and  f^eographlcnl  terms  in  Arabic. 
At  present  but  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  this  map  have  been  publishc^d, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  weeks  may  elapse  before  the  |>ublication  of  the 
edition  is  cumpkted ;  but  those  who  desire  to  i^ossess  a  copy  of  tli©  map  can  have 
ane  by  leaving  an  order  for  it  at  Mr.  Stanford's  Geographical  Establishment, 
55,  Charing  Cross. 

ireyor*General  of  India, — Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Northern  Afghani- 

Rn ;  taken  principally  from  Survt-ys  and  Reconnaissances  by  Onicera  of  the  Survey 

'India,  1878-79^0.    Scale  1  :  253,440  or  3*4  gef:>graplijcal  miles  to  an  inch. 

Published  under  the  direction  of  Major-Geneial  J,  T.  Walker,  c.n,,  b.e^,  f.r,8., 

"  jrveyor-Gencral  of  India.     Surveyor-GenemFa  Office,  Calcutta.     Price  4s. 

The  area  covered  by  this  lEap  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  tliat  incliuled  in  a 
map  published  by  the  sjitne  Department  in  18711,  entitled  **Tho  two  Routes  to 
Kabul,  vift  Jalalabad,  and  viil  the  Kuram  Valley^';  there  is,  however,  in  the 
present  map  an  extension  to  the  north  and  west  of  30  miles,  and  on  the  cast 
it  is  contracted  25  miles.  The  two  prioeif  al  routes  to  Kabiil  hare,  in  this  majv 
eived  very  irajKirtant  additions  and  correcti<:«ns  ;  the  Kuram  Route  takes  iu 
Dy  places  an  entirely  dilferent  direction  from  wbat  has  hitherto  lieen  laid  down, 
1  an  afHueut,  not  niimtd,  but  nearly  as  large  ns  the  main  river  itself,  is  shown 
AS  flowing  into  the  Kuram  River  between  Fort  Kuram  and  Chapori.  Oq  the 
Jalalabad  Route,  the  most  noticeable  correction  is  between  Ilashim  Khel  and 
Lalahand  Kotal;  while  the  Route  from  Cbarasia  to  Kabul  on  this  map  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  previously  laid  down,  passing  through  the  valley  of  the 
Logar  opix>site  to  Saak,  and  so  on  to  Kabul  by  Beni  Eissar,  Kalacha,  and  the 
Bala  Hisisar.  To  the  north  the  coui'se  of  the  Kabul  River  and  some  of  its  affluents 
have  received  extensive  correctioDs,  and  indeed  the  alterations  of,  and  additions  to 
the  topc^raphy  of  this  [»ortion  of  the  map  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a  notice 
of  this  description,  f  )n  an  inset  map  there  is  given  the  contiunation  of  the 
Parijshir  Valley.  The  result  of  recent  surveys  is  distinguished  from  portions 
taken  from  old  and  extraneous  sources  (which  are  only  approximati?)  by  the 
•ystem  of  hill  shading ;  the  new  work  being  drawn  in  horizontal,  and  the  old 
in  the  vertical  style. 

pBunreyor-General  of  India,  —  Map  of  country  between  Ka!at*i-Ghilzai  and 
Ghazni,  in  continuation  ol  the  *  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Northern  Afghanistan/ 
1880,     Compiled  from  *  RecounaissaDce  of  Country  in  the  Tamak  Valley  l-y 
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Major  W.  M.  Campbell,  r.e.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Survey  of  India,  and  Captain 
E.  II.  Sartorius,  59tli  Regiment,'  and  from  the  Map  of  Afghanistan  by  Major 
C.  W.  Wilson,  C.B.,  R.K.,  War  Office,  London.  Scale  1  :  253,440  or  3-4  geogra- 
graphical  miles  to  an  inch.  Published  under  the  direction  of  Major-Gcneral 
J.  T.  Walker,  c.b.,  r.k.,  f.b.s.,  Surveyor-General  of  India.  Surveyor-General* 
Office,  Calcutta,  xVpril  1880.    Price  3«.  , 

This  map  is  a  continuation  to  the  south-west  of  the  *  Map  of  the  Seat  of 
War  in  Northern  Afghanistan.'    It  contains  numerous  corrections  and  additions ^^ 

AFRICA. 

Fetermaim^  '  Oeographisohe  Mittheilungen.*— Junker's  Keisen  in  N.  uik^^ 
C.  Africa.  Blatt.  3.  Die  Ruinenfelder  u.  d.  Katron-Thal  im  NordSstl.  Thei^-. 
der  Lybischen  Wilste.  Nach  Dr.  Junker's  Tagebuch  gez.  v.  B.  Hassensteizcv 
Scale  1  :  1,000,000  or  13*6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Justus  Perthes,  Gothf»% 
1880.     Pctormann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,' 1880.    Taf.  9.    (Dvlav.) 

AMERICA. 

Petermann's  '  Oeographisohe  Hittheilongen.* — Earte  von  SUd-Cbile :  Provins. j 
Llanquihue  und  Theile  von  Yaldivia  und  Chiloe.    Nach  Francisco  Vidal  C 
u.    A.    sowie    nach    eigenen    Forschungcn    bearbeitet    von    C.  Martin.    ScaWJ 
1 : 1,200,000  or  16*3  geographical   miles  to  an  inch.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotham 
1880.    Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  1880.    Taf.  8.    (Dtdau.) 

Broohet  e  hyc — ^Mapa  historico-geografico  de  la  America  del  Sur,  1880.    Gos-j 

truido  en  Sud-America,  segun  documentos  oficiales,  exploraciones  propias  y  loac^=^  ^los 
ul times  mapas  parciales  aprobados  por  los  gobicruos  de  las  respectivas  naoioneg^po^* 
el  ingeniero  P.  Brocliet  e  hijo.    Paris,  Becquet.    2  sheets.     (Dulau.) 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Deiiartment,  Admiralty,  in  j 
March  and  April,  1880. 

Marmara  sea : — ^Marmara  island  and  Pasha  Lioian  group. 

Price  1«.  (yd. 
China,  Hainan  island : — Hoi-how  bay.    Price  1*.  Od. 
Adriatic  sea : — Ports  and  anchorages  in  Dalmatia.    Price 
l8.ed. 
1610       m        =     0*5      England,  east  coast: — North  Foreland  to  Orfordness, in- 
cluding the  entrance  to  the  Thames.    Price  2«. 
1697       m        =0*9      Africa,  west  coast  :—Garra way  \xAnt  to  Growa  point, 
including  cape  Palma^.    Price  Is.  ^l,  '■ 

1364  m        =     0*25    Africa,    west  coast:  —  Cape  Mesurado    to   Baffou  hay. 

(Plans,  Junk  river.  Edina  and  Bassa.  Cestos  hay. 
Monrovia  bay.)    Price  2s, 

1365  m        =     0*25    Africa,  west  coast : — Baffou  bay  to  Grand  Berebj,  inclad- 

ing  capo  Palmas.  (Plans,  Sinou  bay.  Sangwin  river. 
Tabou  to  Wappoo.  Poor  river  to  Katum  ro3c.  Tahou 
river.)    Price  2«.  Od, 

No.  760.  Plan  added,  St.  Andrew  anchorage.  No.  2736.  Plan  added, 
Veriiwal  roads.  No.  3 17.  Plans  added.  Approaches  to  Pioneer  river.  Beverley 
islands  ancliorngc. 


No. 

Sixo. 

Inches. 

2242 

m 

=     1-3 

37 

ni 

=     2-0 

1611 

ni 

=     2-5 
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CHABTS  CANCELLED. 

Mo.  ConceUed  by  So. 

2242  Khoda  channel  and  anchorage  {   ^^asfeSn  g^nt!!""!'    2242 


1649  Laj^o  and  Rosso  ports 


ages  in  Dalmatia       ••      ..     1611 


1610  mmes  entrance i   ""ZfS^T'' ^.""^'T' ':    mo 

1697  Cape  Palma,  and  Tabou  river    {   X'SlnSr  T  T '  !?    1697 

1690  Gallin«i;  Monrovia  bays,  &c.   {   ^'^^^.l^^T ''!"'':":^"  "^    1364 

tnn'  i^       tr        j   i.  t>  i  (    Xcw    chart,    ])af!bu    bay    to 

136.>UiH3MesuradotocapePalmas   I       q.^^  Bereby    ..      ..      ..     1305 

CHABTS  THAT  HAVE  RECEIVED  IMPOETANT  COREECTIONS. 

No.  2172.  Arctic  sea : — Behring  strait.  No.  2149.  Eastern  archipelago : — 
Ghispar  and  Banka  straits.  No.  16C4.  I^Ieditcrranean : — Port  Zero  or  Olivieri. 
No.  2328.  Norway,  sheet  2 :— Christiansand  to  Sando.  No.  2306.  Norway, 
sheet  4 : — Romsdal  islands  to  Hitteren  island.  No.  2307.  Norway,  sheet  5 : — 
Smdelen  island  to  Svee  fiord.  Na  2308.  Norway,  sheet  6 : — Brand  fiord  to  Leko. 
No.  2310.  Norway,  sheet  8  :— Donnasso  to  Fleina.  No.  2311.  Norway,  sheet  9 : — 
Fleina  to  Vest  fiord  and  the  Lofoten  islands.  No.  2312.  Norway,  sheet  10 : — 
Lofoten  islands  to  Ando.  No.  2314.  Norway,  sheet  12  :  —  Hclgo  to  Soro. 
No.  2316.  Norway,  sheet  14 :— North  cape  to  Tana  fiord.  No.  2317.  Norway, 
sheet  15 : — Tana  fiord  to  Veranger  fiord.  No.  274.  North  Polar  chart,  Atlantic 
side.  No.  278.  North  Polar  chart,  Pacific  side.  No.  2282.  Arctic  ocean  and 
Greenland  sea.  No.  1319.  South  America,  west  coast :  —  Concepcion  bay. 
No.  2822.  France,  south  coast :  —  Ports  Cannes  and  Antibes,  Jouan  gulf. 
No.  2607.  France,  south  coast: — Marseille  to  Hyeres.  No.  521.  Magellan  strait : 
— Plans  of  ports.     (/.  D.  Potter,  agent.) 

Depdt  des  Cartes  et  Plans  de  la  Marine.— No.  3022.  Plan  dcs  Environs  de 
l^rouville,  1878.    No.  3694.  Cotes  Guest  de  France,  Baie  de  la  Rochelle,  1879. 
No.  3661.  Cotes  Guest  d*£cosse  et  lies  adjacentes,  de  Tlsle  Rum  h  la  Pointe  Green- 
stone, 1879.    No.  3662.  Cdtcs  Guest  d'^cosse  et  lies  adjacentes,  entre  la  Pointe 
Greenstone  et  le  Cap  Wrath,  1879.    No.  3669.  Cotes  Guest  d'ficosse  et  lies  adja- 
centes, du  Sound  du  Jura  k  I'lle  Rum,  1878.     No.  3658.  Mer  Baltique,  Entr6edu 
Golfe  de  Finlande,  de  rilo  (Esel  -i  Port  Riltik,  1878.     No.  3676.  Mer  M^diter- 
ranfe,  Malte,  Plan  des  Ports  de  la  Valette,  &c.,  1879.    No.  3678.  Carte  G^n^rale 
de  la  Cote  de  TAlgerio   (1*"*  Feuille)  d' Alger  a  la  Fi-onticre  du  Maroc,  1879. 
No.  3716.  Chypre  (Cote  Est),  Famagoustc,  1879.     No.   3688.    Mer  lonienne, 
Itbaque,  Golfe  deMolo  et  Port  Vathi,  1879.    No.  3629.  Ports  et  Mouillages  k  la 
Cdte  Sud  de  Nipon,  Baie  Kada,  Taizo  Ura  et  Bales  adjacentes,  1878.    No.  3708. 
Japon,  Cote  Est  de  Nipon,  Plans  dcs  Bales  do  Odzutsa  et  Kamaishi,  1879. 
No.  3718.  Japon,  Cdte  Sud  de  Kiusiu,  Golfe  deKagosima,  Partie  Sup^rieure,  1879. 
No.  3664.  Japon,  Cote  Sud  de  Nipon,  entre  lo  Chenal  Kii  et  la  Baie  Owasi,  1878. 
No.  3679.  Japon  (Cote  Sud  du  Nii)on),  Ports  de  Mura  et  de  Goza,  1878.    No.  3536. 
Tong-Kin,  Reconnaissance  du  Lach-Day,  entre  Phu-Ly  et  le  Song-Ca,  1877. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETY 

AND  MONTHLY  KECOKD  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Annual  Address  on  the  Progress  of  Oeography. 

By  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Northbbook,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Pbssident. 

(Deliveped  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  May;;3l8t,  1880.) 

The  President  addressed  the  Meeting  as  follows : — 

I  have  on  the  present  occasion  to  solicit  your  indulgence  because, 
hATing  been  much  occupied  lately  in  other  affairs,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  all  the  attention  I  could  have  wished  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Address  on  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  diuing  the  year 
which  is  customarily  given  by  the  President  Jat  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 
I  will  proceed,  however,  without  further  preface,  to  lay  before  you  sudi 
observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  put  together,  on  the  subjects  that 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  chief  interest. 

The  general  progress  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  been 
^described  in  the  Report  of  the  Council,  but  I  may  briefly  notice,  with 
iBatisfaction,  the  promise  of  success  which]  attends  a  measure  that  was 
adopted  soon  after  I  became  President.  I  allude  to  the  scheme  for 
giving  practical  instruction  to  intending  travellers  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  in  surveying.  The  result  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the 
scientific  training  of  travellers  is  encouraging,  and  several  pupils  have 
received  instruction  before  undertaking  journeys  to  unknown  or  little- 
known  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
system  will  bear  valuable  fruit  hereafter,  and  that  many  travellers  will 
receive  suitable  training  for  their  work,  and  thus  very  materially  increase 
its  value. 

It  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  the-custom  in  these  Addresses  to  embody 
notices  of  the  deaths  of  distinguished  Fellows  of  the  Society.  This 
year  and  last,  in  accordance  I  think  with  a  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Fellows,  the  Address  of  the   President  has  been  much 
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shortened,  and  a  large  part  wliich  used  to  be  included  in  the  AddiBft 
itself  is  now  added  in  the  form  of  appendices.     It  has  been  thni  with 
regard  to  the  Obituary.    A  record  of  the  Fellows  who  have  died  dmiD^ 
the  past  year,  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  will  appear  m  m 
appendix  to  my  Address.     But  some  of  our  deceased  Fellows  w«^ 
so  eminently  distinguished  by  their  services,  in  one  department  or 
another,  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  omit  special  aotJQ^ 
of  them  on  the  present  occasion.     Two  of  these  were  weU-knomi 
geographers  connected  with  the  Society.     One,  Mr.  E.  B.  Shaw,ini 
a  Gold  Medallist,  whose  travels  in  Eashgar  and   the  neighboBiiBg 
countries  obtained  for  him  a  wide  reputation,  and  who  Mtred  Am 
Government  of  India,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  oonseQU  - 
with  that  country,  in  posts  of  great  responsibility,  losing  hii  fij^ 
at  last  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  Eesident  at  the  Court  of 
Mandalay.    His  career  was  described  by  me  at  some  length  at  one  of 
our  evening  meetings ;   but  I  cannot  avoid  on  this  oooaaioii  xenewiBg 
my  testimony  to  his  high  merits  both  as  a  geographer  and  as  a  pottc 
servant.    The  second  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  yoong  geo- 
graphers of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  who  as  you  Taaw 
died  in  charge  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Boyii 
Geographical  Society  to  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.    Mr.  JUkA. 
Johnston  was  commencing  his  practical  work  of   exploration;  \fA 
although  he  has  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  geographical  diswveg?* 
he  has  left  behind  him,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  works  of  the  hi^^^ 
interest  and  importance,  which  have  been  recently  given  to  the  wu*'^ 
His  volume  upon  Africa,  and  his  general  work  on  G^graphj,  wh^-^ 
have  been  recently  published  by  Stanford,  are,  I  believe,  some  of 
best  geographical  works  that  have  been  produced  for  many 
Turning  from  those  whom  we  lament  as  being  more  espeoially 
nected  with  geographical  exploration,  to  others  whom  we  haTe 
among   us  as  Fellows  of  the   Society,  there   are.  some   that  I 
bound  to  mention.    On  the  list  is  the  name  of  one  who  was  well 
in  the  political  world  before  the  Heform  Bill  of  the  year  1882,  •■  ^^ 
man  of  great  promise  and  distinction,  and  of  high  honour  and  integri^^ — ^^ 
I  mean  Sir  Bichard  Yyvyan — ^who,  besides  his  eminence  in  the 
tical  world,  had  a  high  scientific  reputation.     Although  he  had 
made  his  appearance  in  the  metropolis  during  the  latter  part  o£ 
life,  living  as  he  did  in  retirement  in  Cornwall,  he  has  left 
those  who  knew  him — and  I  have  met  several  of  them — a 
tion  for  great  ability.    Another  man  of  eminence  has  passed  awajv 
whom  we  have   seen   among  us    in  London   constantly — Sir  JoIul 
Shaw   Lefevre — a  distinguished  mathematician,  Senior  Wrangler  at^ 
Cambridge,  one  of  those  men  who,  though  not  very  prominently  before 
the  public,  have  often  done  more  real  service  to  their  country  Hkta^ 
those  whose  names  are  more  bruited  in  the  arena  of  political  strife-* 
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*or  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  permanent  secretaries  of  the  Board 
f  Trade,  and  his  well-known  face  was  seen  afterwards  at  the  table  of 
he  House  of  Lords,  where  he  was  Clerk  of  Parliaments.  He  was 
anoh  beloYed  in  private  life,  and  a  man  of  high  literary  and  scientific 
3iOwledge.  There  has  passed  from  among  ns  also  another  man  of 
onaideTable  political  distinction — ^Lord  Hampton — who  was  known  so 
ong  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Pakington,  filling  with 
redit  and  ability  high  offices  of  State,  and  taking  a  leading  part  in 
▼cry  matter  in  which  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  con- 
emed,  and  particularly  in  the  encouragement  of  education.  We  have, 
Mitly,  lost  a  man  who  had  a  still  wider  reputation  in  Lord  Lawrence, 
rho  showed  throughout  all  his  career  to  what  high  •distinction  the 
imple,  honest,  energetic  performance  of  duty  will  lead  a  man.  Having 
locapied  the  highest  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  India,  having  been 
me  of  the  foremost  to  restore  the  Empire  at  the  time'  of  its  greatest 
leiily  he  filled  for  five  years  with  great  advantage  to  India  the  office  of 
Soremor-Gleneraly  and  on  his  return  to  this  country  showed,  by  his 
toeeptmce  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  London  School  Board,  and  other 
Intios  of  a  similar  character,  that  he  was  desirous  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  continue  that  simple  life  of  duty 
rhieh  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic. 

Turning  to  the  main  subject  of  this  Address,  the  most  important 
leographical  achievement  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  the  completion  of 
he  North-East  Passage  by  Professor  (now  Baron)  Nordenskiold.  The 
reat  merit  of  this  feat  is  the  far-seeing  sagacity  with  which  the  plan  of 
5ti<m  was  carefully  thought  out  in  every  detail.  So  admirably  were 
U  fhe  preparations  made,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  difficulties 
nurideied,  that  chance  scarcely  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the 
reat  Swedish  explorer.  The  Vega  did  not  sail  until  her  leader  had 
Lade  two  personal  reconnaissances,  and  had  carefully  weighed  the  bear- 
ds of  all  existing  information.  It  was  the  merest  accident  that 
revented  the  North-East  Passage  being  effected  in  one  year,  instead 
r  l3ie  ship  being  detained,  as  it  was,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

No  explorer  more  fully  deserved  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
IB  efforts ;  and  he  and  his  gallant  followers  have  received  the  warmest 
3ingiatnlations  from  the  geographers  of  all  civilised  nations.  Professor 
Tordenskiold  and  his  gallant  companions  have  been  received  with  accla- 
lation  wherever  they  have  appeared,  and  the  only  thing  I  have  to 
egret  is  that  his  visit  to  this  country  happened  at  a  time  when  it  was 
tnpoBsible  for  us  to  do  him  the  honour  that  we  had  intended  and  pre- 
lared  for  him.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  expected  arrival,  I  thought, 
m  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Gleographical  Society,  that  I  was  right  in  asking 
Us  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take 
he  chidr  at  a  banquet  which  we  proposed  to  give  him.  His  Boyal 
lighness  at  once,  and  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  aooeded  to  my 
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request,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  dinner,  when  nnfortn- 
nately  that  great  annual  annoyance  in  this  country,  the  east  wind, 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  prevented  the  Vega  coming  up  the  Ghannei, 
thus  delaying  the  arrival  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  for  a  week,  and 
upsetting  all  our  arrangements.  One  of  our  other  periodical  epidemin, 
the  General  Election,  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was,  in  oome- 
quenc^,  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  together  a  number  of  people 
sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  ask  Professor  NordenskiSld  to  i 
banquet  when  his  arrival,  on  Good  Friday,  was  at  length  annoaneei 
But  however  much  we  may  regret  that  we  were  unable  then  to  entertim 
the  explorers,  some  delay  may  not  ultimately  bo  a  disadvantage  to  the 
interests  of  geography,  because,  putting  aside  our  desire  to  oomplixneni 
a  great  explorer,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Professor  NordeiiBkiSld 
at  that  time  to  have  entered  as  fully  as  he  would  have  wished  into  whit 
is  really  the  important  matter  for  the  interests  of  geography,  namely, 
the  commercial  results  which  may  bo  expected  to  follow  from  the  voyagQ 
of  the  Vega^  and  the  lessons  which  may  be  gained  from  it  in  respect  to 
the  application  of  further  exploration  and  discovery  in  those  qnutaa. 
Professor  Nordenskiold,  with  whom  I  was  in  communication  when  he 
was  in  England,  thought  that  some  time  had  better  elapse  befcre  he 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  hring 
together  carefully  his  views  of  the  results  of  the  expedition,  and  inTite 
a  discussion  in  the  place,  which  I,  without  presumption,  may  say  u 
almost  the  centre  of  the  geographical  world. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Professor  Nordenskiold  the  other  day,  in  which  be 
expressed  his  great  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  our  Annivenuy 
Meeting,  part  of  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you.     He  says :— "Cti- 
fortunately  I  am  at  present  so  engaged  in  arranging  the  cdllectioiA 
brought  home  by  the  Vega  expedition,  in  preparing  the  publicatioiifl,  ^ 
private  business,  in  practical  consultations  for  opening  up  trade  on  ^^ 
Siberian  rivers,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  answering  hundreds  of  letters  arri**"®^ 
during  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  that  it  is  impossible  for  m^ 
leave  Stockholm  during  several  months.    I  especially  regret  not  to  * 

able  to  partake  in  the  discussion  which  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  ^^^ 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  propose.     Would  it  not  be  advi«ab^^^^,.^(5 
to  postpone  this  discussion  to  the  next  autumn,  when  we  shall  know  i^^^^^^ 

results  of  the  several  enterprises  of  this  summer?  ^^^ 

"  The  steamer  Nordenskiold  is  re-equipped  by  Mr.  Sibiriokoff  in  TokC^^^^^^^^ic 
hama  for  a  voyage  from  Japan  along  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia  i 
the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  quite  persuaded  thai  my  namesake^s  anchor  will  ne 
October  he  safely  dropped  at  Tromso  or  Hammerfest.    Several  Scandinaviar 
shipowners  have  the  intention  to  send  ships  this  summer  to  the  Obi  ot 
the  Yenisei,  &c.,  <fec." 

Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  probable  thai 
Professor  Nordenskiold  will  bo  able  to  accept  the  invitation  whicL..^ 
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my  successor  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  him  to  attend  one  of  the 
meetings  of  this  Society  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  from  an  able  memorandum  which  Professor  Nordenskiold  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a 
oepy,  it  appears  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  which 
I  will  venture  to  read  to  you.  He  sums  up  his  opinion  in  four  short 
■mtences.    He  says : — 

"  1.  The  route  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Siberia  may  bo  frequently  traversed  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  suitable 
steam  vessel,  manned  by  experienced  sailors,  but  it  is  not  likely  from 
the  acquaintance  which  we  now  have  with  the  glacial  sea  of  Siberia 
that  this  route  will  become  in  its  entirety  of  substantial  importance  to 
trade. 

"  2.  We  may  now  assume  that  no  diflSculty  exists  for  the  utilisation  as 
a  commercial  route  of  the  sea  voyage  between  Europe  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Obi  and  Yenisei. 

"  3.  In  all  probability  the  sea  route  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena, 
and  between  the  Lena  and  Europe,  may  be  also  used  as  a  commercial 
route,  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  go  to  the  Lena  and  to  return  to 
Europe  in  the  same  summer. 

•*  4.  Further  explorations  are  necessary  in  order  to  decide  on  the  possi- 
bility of  opening  out  commercial  maritime  relations  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Lena  and  the  Pacific.  The  experience  acquired  by  the  expedition 
flihows  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  by  this  route  from  the  Pacific  into 
the  basin  of  the  Lena  steam  vessels,  heavy  engines,  and  other  articles 
'which  cannot  be  conveniently  transported  on  sledges  or  by  wheel 
conTeyance." 

It  must  be  obvious,  from  the  mere  statement  of  these  results,  of  what 
great  value  to  the  commerce  of  Siberia  and  the  northern  part  of  Central 
Ana  the  voyage  of  the  Vega  may  be.    We  shall  watch  with  the  greatest 
interest  the  further  expeditions  which  have  been  mentioned  by  Professor 
Nordenskiold,  and  we  shall  listen  with  great  interest  when  he  comes 
among  us  to  expound  his  own  views  more  fully  developed  upon  this  sub- 
ject.  Although  of  late  years  we  have  not  supplied  from  this  country  many 
expeditions,  or  any  expeditions,  for  the  discovery  of  the  North-Eastem 
Passage,  yet  we  feel  the  interest  in  it  which  must  bo  felt  by  all  English- 
men in  discoveries  and  adventures  which  have  been  commenced  by  this 
oountiy.    We  all  remember  that  the  first  man  to  command  an  expedition 
into  those  seas  was  an  Englishman,  Willoughby,  who,  with  the  whole  of 
the  crews  of  his  two  ships,  perished  of  cold ;  and  we  also  know  that  from 
the  other  side,  by  Captain  Cook,  an  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the 
Xorth-East  Passage  in  the  inverse  direction  by  Behring  Strait  and 
Siberia.    Therefore  we,  as  Englishmen,  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  although  our  great  Arctic  explorers  have  in  more 
recent  years  confined  themselves  to  the  North- West  and  not  the  North 
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East  Passage.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mentioa  the  name  of 
Captain  Joseph  Wiggins,  who  engaged  in  the  exploration  of  the  Kan 
Sea  at  the  same  time  as  Professor  NordenskiolcL 

The  examination  of  any  part  of  the  vast  unknown  region  Burroundiiig 
the  North  Polo  is  interesting  to  geographers,  and  discovery  in  ihii 
direction  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  maritime  exploien.   A 
year  seldom  passes  without  some  e£fort  being  made  to  add  to  oar  ktunr- 
ledge  in  the  far  north.    During  last  summer  two  voyages  of  reconiiau- 
sance  wore  undertaken  in  this  direction,  one  by  the  Dutch  under  Captm 
de  Bniyne,  and  the  other  by  our  Associates,  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth  sod 
Captain  A  .H.  Markham,  r.n.    The  Dutch  ofi^rs  actually  sighted  Fzus- 
Josef  Land,  while  our  countrymen  attained  a  remarkably  high  latitnds 
at  a  very  late  period  of  the  navigable  season.    I  understand  that,  in  the 
coming  season,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  whose  name  is  already  honounlify 
associated  with  Arctic  yachting,  will  make  a  voyage  of  reoonnaiannce 
which,  if  circumstances  prove  favourable,  may  become  a  V03rage  of  dit- 
covery.    The  American  expedition,  which  sailed  from  San  Frandaoolast 
year  for  Behring  Strait,  is  believed  to  have  wintered  in  the  pack,  and 
tidings  of  it  may  soon  be  expected. 

I  have  (][uite  recently  received  information  that  the  Govemment  of 
the  United  States  have  decided  upon  sending  out  another  Arctic  Expe- 
dition, via  Smith  Sound,  under  Captain  Howgate.  This  is  a  project  whkk 
has  been  some  time  under  consideration,  but  lias  only  now  bean  matnni 
It  is  intended  to  make  a  temporary  station  for  Arotio  obaervatioa 
and  discovery  in  the  latitude  of  81°  40',  on  or  near  the  shore  of  FnnUiii 
Bay.    The  expedition  will  consist  of  twenty-jGLve  people,  who  axe  to  go 
up  there  in  the  Gulnare,  a  steamer  of  200  tons.  The  proposal  ia  that  thsy 
should  endeavour  to  push  on  to  the  North  Pole  by  slow  degrees  duxisi^ 
several  seasons.    The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  placed  at  the  dispoaal  ^ 
this  expedition  the  depots  of  provisions  left  by  Sir  Greoi^  N 
Smith  Sound  in  the  years  1875  and  1876,  and  we  shall  feel  an  in1 
in  seeing  what  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  may 
in  doing  in  this  matter. 

Turning  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  another  region  where  miv 
geographical  work  remains  to  bo  done — the  Asiatic  continent — ^we 
that  the  operations  of  surveyors  accompanying  the  columns  which  ha' 
invaded  Afghanistan  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge.     Not  onl; 
have  positions  been  more  correctly  fixed,  and  large  tracts  mapped  wil 
greater  accuracy  than  before,  but   new  passes   have  been   iii|>1uiiiiV     '^^ 
and    extensive  districts  visited  which  were   previously  unknown  to 
Europeans.    Much  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  already  desoribed 
in  our  'Proceedings,'  and  it  has  been  embodied  on  the  new  maps 
published  by  General  Walker.     It  will  not,  therefore,  be  neoessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  actual  work  at  any  length;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  gallantry  of  the  surveyors,  and  to 
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the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  encountered  in  performing  their 
azdnons  tasks. 

We  hear  of  Captain  Samuells  calmly  surveying  at  AH  Musjid  under 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  of  his  continuing  his  observations  after 
«  cannon  ball  had  passed  between  the  legs  of  his  plane  table.  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  subsequent  death  of  this  promising 
^ifficer  from  a  fever  brought  on  by  exposure.  More  recently  we  have 
leoeived  accounts  of  the  distinguished  gallantryj  of  Captain  Leaoh, 
another  surveyor — gallantry  which  won  for  him  the  Victoria  Cross.  He 
was  engaged,  with  a  small  escort,  in  surveying  on  a  spur  of  the  Safid 
Koh  Bange,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  A  hand-to-hand 
fight  ensued,  but  Captain  Leach,  not  expecting  any  ^attack,  was  only 
armed  with  a  pistol.  Beceiving,  however,  a  rifle  from  a  wounded  Sikh, 
he  made  a  brave  defence,  even  after  his  arm  was  cut  open  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  and  he  brought  his  men  away,  after  having 
with  his  own  hand  killed  five  of  the  assailants.  Captain  Woodthorpe 
has  been  continuously  employed  in  the  Kurram  and  Khost  valleys. 
He  was  attacked  on  the  Paiwar  Eotal  when  carrying  a  message  for 
Sir  F.  Boberts,  having  unexpectedly  come  upon  a  concealed  breast- 
work, and  found  himself  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy.  His  pistol 
stock  was  shattered  by  a  bullet,  and  his  life  was  saved  by  his  pocket 
flketdi-book,  the  bullet  only  penetrating  and  spoiling  twelve  of  his 
fetches,  and  grazing  his  side.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  shot 
4igain  through  the  other  pocket,  but  this  time  ho  shot  his  assailant 
right  through  the  Koran  that  he  was  carrying,  and  he  preserves  the 
perforated  volume  as  a  trophy.  Mr.  G.  B.  Scott  behaved  with  dis<- 
tingaished  gallantry  when  his  party  was  attacked  in  another  part  of 
the  frontier.  Woodthorpe,  Holdich,  and  Martin  have^served  through 
all  the  fighting  at  Kabul;  Major  Tanner  made  a  daring  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  Kaffir  country;  while  Colonel  Campbell  and 
Captains  Beavan,  Heavisido,  Bogcrs,  Wylie,  Strahan,  and  Gore  have 
eiuxmntered  similar  difficulties  in  tho  useful  work  they  have  done 
in  the  Kabul  and  Candahar  regions.  Captain  Showers,  who  explored 
the  north  and  east  boundaries  of  the  Pishin  Valley,  was  murdeired  by 
the  Kahars  in  a  recent  skirmish.  Mr.  G.  B.  Scott  from  the  northern 
tide,  and  Captain  Martin  from  the  Kurram  Yalley,  have  successfully 
ascended  the  Sikaram  Peak,  15,620  feet  above  tho  sea,  the  loftiest  point 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Safid  Koh. 

Further  to  the  cast.  Colonel  Tanner,  after  returning  from  his  attempt 
to  .reach  the  Kaffir  country,  surveyed  an  area  of  about  2000  square 
miles  round  the  Gilgit  Valley,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Hunza  Biver, 
where  he  made  a  series  of  very  beautiful  sketches,  which  have  been 
photographed.  Some  progress  has  also  been  made  this  year  in  the 
solution  of  the  great  geographical  question  relating  to  the  course  of 
the  Brahmaputra.     The  exploration  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Sanpo 
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has  been  extended  further  eastward  to  a  place  called  Gyala  Sindcmg,  a 
fort  situated  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  highest  point  to  which  the       ,^^ 
Dihong  has  yet  been  ascended  from  Assam.     In  order  to  solve  the  qnes-     ^^ 
tion,  Lieutenant  Harman  is  arranging  for  a  number  of  logs  of  timber^  ^w^*^- 
specially  marked,  to  be  floated  down  from  Gyala  Sindong  into  the  AsMun  -c^;^  J 
Valley.     The  intervening  mountainous  region  is  occupied  by  the  Aboxs^  ^r^n 
a  wild  tribe,  offering  determined  resistance  to  anyone  attempting  tocx^  ta 
pass  through  their  country.    General  Walker  has  resumed  his  system  oft-o     ^ 
exploring  through  the  medium  of  trained  natives,  and  some  useful  worbf -^^.^f^ 
has  lately  been  done  in  this  way.     Our  Gold  Medallist,  the  Pnndi»J  r^\^ 
Nain  Sing,  now  too*  old  for  travelling,  is  performing  good  service  by^^-^ny 
instructing  and  training  his  younger  successors. 

The    expedition  to  Tibet    of  that   accomplished  and  peiseverinf^^csng 
traveller.  Colonel  Prejevalsky,  has  for  the  present,  according  to  recent^  .s^^t 
news,  failed  in  it«  main  object  of  reaching  Lhassa,  the  opposition  of  ih^.^Mb» 
Lamas  to  his  progress  southward  proving  insurmountable.  Many  monthsft-cA» 
appear  to  have  been  spent  by  him  in  the  remote  and  little-known  regions  m=mii^ 
to  the  north  of  the  elevated  and  desert  plateau  which  leads  to  the^^jEie 
Tibetan  capital ;  and,  although  foiled  in  their  chief  object,  we  may  expecLB  giaet 
that  so  well  equipped     party  have  not  been  idle,  but  have  profited  by-.^  v 
their  opportunities  to  glean  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific  observations.,  ^a. 
The  same  cause,  namely,  the  jealousy  of  the  priestly  governing  class  ^^  ^"^ 
Tibet  proper,  has  led  also  to  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  Scientific  Expc 
dition,  with  which  Count  Szechenyi  was  associated,  and  to  whidh  I    ^Z 
alluded  in  my  Address  on  opening  the  Session  in  November.     Turned 
back  in  his  last  attempt  by  a  threat  of  armed  resistance.  Count  Szechenyi 
finally  abandoned  the  attempt  and  turned  south  by  way  of  Yunnan  and 
Burmah.    He  has  now  returned  to  Europe. 

It  was  decided  last  year  that  instead  of  embodying  the  annual  report 
which  the  Hydrogitii)her  of  the  Navy  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish 
for  the  Address  of  the)  Trcsident  it  should  be  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Address.  You  will  see  on  referring  to  the  report  for  the  present 
year  that  much  useful  work  is  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  Captain  Wharton  will  have  completed  the  surveys  upon 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  this  autumn.  In  China,. 
Captain  Napier  is  about  to  commence  the  sui-vey  of  Hainan  Straits^ 
giving  access  to  the  Treaty  Ports  of  Hoihow  and  Pakhoi ;  and  in  Japan^ 
Commander  Aldrich  has  completed  the  survey  of  Van  Diemen  Straits. 

But  the  most  interesting  survey  operations  during  the  past  year  have 
probably  been  those  in  South  America,  wliere  Captain  Maclcar  has- 
completed  the  surv'cy  of  the  Trinidad  Cliannel,  adjoining  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  A  knowledge  of  this  channel  will,  it  is  expected,  conduce  to 
the  more  secure  navigation  of  those  tempestuous  seas.  The  colonial 
coast  survey  of  South  Australia  is  nejirly  completed,  and  that  of  Western 
Australia  is  progressing.     The  small  sailing  schooners  employed  in  tho 
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Western  Pacific  are  doing  good  work  among  the  numerous  reefs  and 
scattered  islands  of  that  sea. 

It  is  interesting  and  important  to  know  that  the  Telegraph  Com- 
paniee,  and  among  them  more  especially  the  Telegraph  Maintenance 
Company,  of  which  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Richards  is  the  Chairman, 
are  giTing  great  assistance  from  their  deep-sea  soundings  towards  the 
Boquirement  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of 
iheooean.- 

The  steam  ships  of  war  employed  on  surveying  duties  abroad  during 
ihe  past  year  have  been  the  Alert,  Magpie,  Fawn,  and  Sylvia,  with  a 
hired  steam  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and,  until  December 
lasty  another  on  the  coast  of  Queensland.  Small  but  serviceable  schooners 
haTO  been  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  South  Australia,  Fiji,  and  the 
idauds  of  the  Western  Pacific ;  another  of  these  useful  vessels  is  on  her 
pwiy  to  Western  Australia.  On  the  Home  Station  there  are  two  steam 
roflBolo,  one  a  sloop  of  war,  and  the  other  hired. 

Altogether  the  number  of  officers  of  all  ranks  employed  in  these 
reaaels  is  72,  and  the  crews  600. 

The  increased  activity  in  African  exploration  which  dates  from 
khe  expeditions  sent  out,  ten  years  ago,  in  search  of  Livingstone,  has 
xmtinued  without  abatement  during  the  past  year.  It  is  now  partici- 
[lated  in  by  many  civilised  nations,  and  directed  towards  various  objects^ 
[philanthropic  and  commercial,  as  well  as  scientific.  The  year  has  not, 
tiowever,  been  marked  by  any  of  those  great  exploits  in  Central  African 
liaoovery  and  travel  which  attracted  so  much  public  attention  at 
GDrmer  periods  during  the  last  decade.  The  journey  across  South- 
Central  Africa  from  Benguela  to  Natal  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  which 
was  the  last  of  this  class,  belongs  to  the  year  previous,  having 
been  completed  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  recorded  in  the  last 
Anniversary  Address.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  our  Session, 
we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  this  distinguished  Portuguese 
traveller,  who  then  laid  before  us  the  interesting  account  of  his  travels 
which  was  published  in  our  *  Proceedings  *  for  last  August.  The  full 
naiiative  of  his  expedition  with  a  map,  which  he  had  intended  to  publish 
in  London  during  the  winter,  has  unfortunately  been  delayed  through 
his  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Lisbon  in  the  autumn, 
leaving  his  work  unfinished — ^a  delay  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
work  is  to  contain  the  results  of  the  numerous  series  of  astronomical 
observations  taken  by  Major  Pinto  at  many  places  on  his  march,  the 
tme  positions  of  which  are  a  great  desideratum  in  the  geography  of  that 
part  of  Africa. 

We  may  claim  as  probably  the  most  remarkable  event  in  African 
exploration  during  the  year,  the  journey  across  the  previously  unknown 
tract  of  country  separating  the  two  great  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tangan- 
jrika,  accomplished  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  voung  geologist,  who,  as  you 
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aro  aware,  succcoded  to  tlie  command  of  our  East  A&ican  Expedition 
on  tho  death  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston.     Nearly  the  whole  route  of  oar 
expedition,  in  fact,  since  the  event  which  deprived  it  of  its  accomplished 
leader,  has  been  through  previously  unexplored  country^  and  although 
the  skilled  hand  was  absent  who  could  have  delineated  its  cartography 
with  the  requisite  accuracy,  we  may  gratefully  acknowledge  the  clear- 
ness and  excellence  of  tho  descriptions  of  the  various  districts  and  their 
inhabitants  which  are  given  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Thomson,  who,  as 
a  young  and  inexperienced  man  of  only  twenty-one  years  of  age^  was 
called  upon  to  assume  tho  responsibilities  of  command  almost  at  the 
oommenccment  of  the  journey.    Mr.  Johnston  died  at  Behobeho,  about 
120  miles  distant  by  road  from  the  coast,  on  the  28th  of  June  last.    After  - 
a  delay  of  five  days,  the  expedition  resumed  its  maroh  towards  the  intexior,^-:^^!. 
and  on  tho  18th  of  August  reached  the  great  central  plateau,  6700  f<wt--a^— ^^^ 
high,  across  which  its  route  lay  nearly  to  tho  shores  of  Lake  ^7"""*     mm  bb, 
Mr.  Thomson  has   given  us  a  lucid  description  of  the  configoxatioi^c^^jii 
of  this  tract  of  new  country,  nearly  400  miles  in  length.     In  approach—  m-^^ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  lake  he  crossed  the  lofty  flat-topped  ridge, 
which  previous  travellers  had  given  the  name  of  the  Eonde  MoaOf- 
tains,  and  was  able  to  ascertain  the  height  and  define  the  nat 
of  this  great  physical  feature,  which  viewed   from   a  vessel  navi- 
gating the  lake  appears  like  a  precipitous  mountain  range.     Thon 
reached  the  northern  shores  of  Nyassa  on  the  22nd  of  Septembeir,  i 
started  for  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  28th,  reaching  Pambete,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  last-named,  on  tho  4th  of  November,     The ' 
of  the  belt  of  land  which  separates  these  two  great  navigable  lakes  ^ 
found  to  be  250  miles.   The  march  offered  no  special  difficulties,  although- 
it  was  found  that  instead  of  a  tract  of  level  country,  convenient  finr 
a  portage  between  the  lakes,  the  belt  forms  part  of  the  great  interior 
plateau  averaging  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Erom  Pambete* 
after  a  rest  of  a  few  days  only,  Mr.  Thomson  resumed  his  journey 
over  the  difficult  and  rugged  country  which  forms  the  western  side 
of  Tanganyika  as  far  as  its  drainage  outlet,  the  Lukuga  Biver.     This 
he  visited,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  lake  to  Ujiji,  where  he  Teoeived 
fresh  supplies  for  his  large  party  (whom  ho  had  left  in  camp  on  the 
south-western  shores  of  tho  lake),  and  then  recrossod  for  the  purpose 
of  carefully  examining  the  Lukuga  previous  to  returning  to  the  east 
coast  by  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  a  new  route  to  Eilwa. 
His  last  letter,  written  at  Ujiji  on  the  12th  of  January,  informs  us  that 
ho  expects  to  reach  the  coast  in  June. 

Tho  interval  between  the  two  lakes,  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  interesting  jiart  of  Mr.  Thomson's  journey,  was  crossed  almost 
at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission 
on  Lake  Nyassa,  who,  starting  from  a  point  20  or  30  miles  farther 
south  than  Mi*.  Thomson,  reached  Tangan^dka  a  day  only  after 
him.      Mr.  Stewart,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  secured  on  the  shores  of 
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Lake  Tanganyika  fifteen  sets  of  lunar  observations.  These,  when  com- 
puted, will  aid  us  in  fixing  the  longitude  of  this  important  point  in 
Central  Africa,  and  thus  add  greatly  to  our  exact  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  region.  If  to  these  two  journeys  I  add  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Hore,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  station  at  Ujiji,  to  the 
Lnkuga  outlet,  in  April  1879,  during  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
settle  the  much-debated  question  of  the  drainage  of  this  great  fresh- 
water lake,  by  seeing  the  Lukuga  flowing  out  as  a  swift  river,  I  have 
mentioned  the  three  chief  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of 
Africa  which  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Belgian  International  Society  now  on  foot  in 
equatorial  Africa  are  making  steady  progress.  The  leading  object,  as 
you  are  aware,  of  these  undertakings  is  not  exploration,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  centres  of  civilising  influence  and  commerce  at  various  points  in 
the  Afirican  interior.  The  first  of  these  stations  was  founded  in  August 
last  by  M.  Cambier,  leader  of  the  original  expedition,  at  Karema,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  about  140  miles  south  of  Ujiji. 
H.  Cambier  was  joined  by  Messrs.  Popelin  and  Carter,  with  the  Indian 
elephants  (one  only  of  which  remained),  in  December.  Another  reinforoe- 
ment  (the  fourth  expedition),  under  Messrs.  Burdo,  Boger,  and  Cadenhead, 
was  ifiur  on  its  march  when  last  heard  of  in  February.  So  feu:  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa :  on  the  western  side 
great  efforts  arq  being  made  by  the  expedition  under  the  s^harge  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  of  the  Congo ; 
the  aim  being  to  carry  steam  launches  in  sections  along  the  rugged 
banks  of  the  river,  past  the  long  series  of  fisdls  and  rapids  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  upper  river.  This  accomplished,  few  difficulties 
remain  in  the  way  of  reaching  Nyangwe,  whither,  according  to  the  last 
reports,  a  portion  of  the  Tanganyika  party  are  about  to  proceed. 

Incidentally,  much  new  and  valuable  information  has  been  gleaned 
1^  the  various  parties  sent  out  by  the  International  Society,  not  only  in 
geography  but  in  other  branches  of  science.  We  owe,  for  instance,  to 
Br.  Dutrieux,  a  member  of  the  first  expedition,  compelled  on  account 
of  ill-health  to  return  to  Europe,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  endemic 
diseases  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  on  the  acclimatisation  of  Europeans  in 
that  region.  Much  has  been  added  also  to  the  geography  of  the  whole 
eastern  interior  along  the  lines  of  route  of  the  various  parties,  and 
especially  of  the  section  lying  between  Mr.  Stanley's  route,  to  the  south- 
-west of  Unyanycmbe,  and  the  shores  of  Lake]  Tanganyika  at  Karema. 
The  latitude  of  the  latter  place  has  been  fixed  by  the  observations  of 
3i.  Cambier  at  6^  47'  60"  S. 

In  other  parts  of  the  equatorial  lake  region  there  is  little  to  record 
of  direct  additions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.  I  have  already 
^nded  to  the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Here,  with  regard  to  the 
Lukuga  outlet,  llie  missionary  party  to  which  he  belongs  have  since 
established  a  new  station  across  the  lake,  at  Mtowa,  in  a  district  of 
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mncli  geograpliical  interest,  and  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.    Nc 
boats  have  been  built,  and  this  remote  fresh-water  sea,  stretching  ^^^rl^^jy 
400  miles  from  north  to  south,  through  the  heart  of  Africa,  is  now  fcf^^    ^ 
quently  navigated  by  the  members  of  the  party.    In  addition  to  tfe:::^^^ 
Belgian  station  at  Karema,  we  have  recently  learnt  that  the  rrirrmti^  ^ 
African  Society  are  also  sending  out  a  party  to  found  a  similar  nntflnmni^  ^^^j 
on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  lake,  the  Society  having  devoted  to  tl^^^^ 
expense  of  the  undertaking  the  results  of  last  year's  publio  subscri^^^gp. 
tion  in  Germany,  amounting  to  16,000  marks,  to  which  the  Eing  of  tC^,^yj 
Belgians  has  added  a  contribution  of  40,000  francs.    The  Frendi  Expi^^ie. 
dition,  supported  by  a  munificent  grant  from  the  French  Chambera,  I 
come  to  a  termination  for  the  present  by  the  death  of  its  energetic  leade 
M.  Debaize,  at  Ujiji,  on  the  12th  of  December.     With  regard  to 
Victoria  Nyanza,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  h_ 
been  recently  done  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  party  at  Uganda,  c 
the  north-western  border  of  this  great  lake,  from  the  lips  of  two  meml 
of  that  Mission  who  read  papers  to  the  Society  at  one  of  our 
meetings.    The  Bev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  who  has  made  a  longer  stay  in  i 
interesting  region  than  any  other  European,  and  has  frequently  nav 
gated  the  lake  in  various  directions,  gave  us  on  that  occasion  a  bri^^aef 

account  of  the  country  of  Uganda  and  its  people,  and  Mr.  Felki n 

described  the  remarkable  journey  of  the  party  on  their  return  t-   — o 
Egypt  by  land,  through  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  obeli  uu     * 
tion  of  the  river  by  the  frequently  recurring  dense  growth  of  aquati^^^^ 
vegetation  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  descend  by  boat.   Mr.  Wibot::::^^^ 
will  probably  be  induced  soon  to  give  to  the  world  a  fuller  account  of  hiteTTJ 
experiences  in  the  countries  bordering  the  great  lake,  which,  after  mucl]^^ 
controversy,  seems  now  admitted  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  Nile.^ 
Mr.  Felkin,  one  of  the  very  few  Europeans  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  visit  both  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria  lakes,  may  also  be  abl» 
to  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  the  true  relation  which  these  great 
reservoirs  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Nile. 

In  Western  Africa,  besides  the  International  Expedition  under  Mr.  H. 
M.  Stanley,  there  are  two  English  missionary  parties  working  towards  the 
Upper  Congo,  one  under  Mr.  A.  McAU,  sent  out  by  the  "  Livingstone 
(Congo)  Inland  Mission,"  and  another  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comber,  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Both  gentlemen  have  had  lessons  in 
the  use  of  instruments,  under  the  system  of  scientific  instraction 
recently  established  by  our  Society,  and  will  no  doubt  add  much  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  when  they  reach  the  remoter  districts. 
At  present  Mr.  Comber,  who  has  been  refused  the  road  viA  Makuta, 
is  trying  to  reach  Stanley  Pool  by  the  somewhat  circuitous  route  of 
Zombo  :  Mr.  McAU's  intention  is  to  try  the  northern  side  of  the  Congo. 
The  Portuguese  Expedition,  under  Messrs.  Capello  and  Ivens,  returned 
to  Lisbon  in  December  last,  -with  a  rich  harvest  of  scientific  obaerva- 
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tions,  having  explored,  since  Major  Serpa  Pinto  separated  from  them 
at  Bih^,  the  region  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Quango,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  interior  drained  by  the  great  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Congo.  In  the  same  region  the  numerous  skilled  travellers  sent  out 
during  the  past  few  years  by  the  German  African  Society  have  contri- 
bated  greatly  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  vast  extent  of  imperfectly 
known  country,  extending  from  the  Quanza  to  the  distant  capital  of 
the  renowned  potentate  the  Muata  Yanvo;  one  of  these  travellers. 
Dr.  Buchner,  the  last  sent  out,  is  now  engaged  in  working  his  way 
fhym  the  Portuguese  settlements  eastward  towards  Lunda.  Further 
north,  the  distinguished  French  traveller,  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza, 
is  making  a  second  journey  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ogowe,  having 
been  charged  by  the  French  African  Committee  with  the  mission  to 
found  a  civilising  station  at  some  favourable  point  in  the  western 
interior  of  the  continent,  in  co-operation  with  the  Belgian  International 
Society.  He  left  Europe  for  the  purpose  in  December  last.  The 
French  Government  made  a  grant  of  22,000  francs  towards  the  expenses 
of  this  expedition.  The  recent  explorations  in  the  Niger  system  are 
the  last  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude  in  reviewing  geographi- 
cal progress  in  Western  Africa.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at 
oar  meeting  of  the  22nd  of  March  by  Mr.  Edward  Hutchinson,  giving 
an  account  of  the  voyage  up  the  Eiver  Binud  of  the  missionary  steamer 
Henry  Feim,  which  ascended  to  a  much  higher  point  than  had  yet  been 
reached  by  Europeans,  and  added  140  miles  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
coarse  of  the  river.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  excellent  chart  of 
the  new  portion  of  the  river,  drawn  during  the  voyage  by  Mr.  Flegel,  a 
member  of  the  expedition. 

Between  the  upper  course  of  the  Binu6  visited  by  the  Henry  Venn  and 
±lie  great  northern  bend  of  the  Congo,  delineated  by  Mr.  Stanley,  there 
remains  a  vast  tract  of  Central  Africa  still  totally  unexplored,  its 
iKmndaries  on  the  west  being  the  hills  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
Ogow6,  and  on  the  east  the  country  explored  by  Schweinfurth  to  the 
ireet  of  the  White  Nile.     This  terra  incognita  has  proved  to  be  quite 
niACoessible  from  the  settlements  on  the  west  coast  at  Calabar,  and  in 
lioango,  and  the  approaches  to  it  by  way  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  full  of 
difficolties ;  the  experienced  Saharan  traveller,  M.  Gerhard  Bohlfis,  con- 
ceived, therefore,  the  bold  idea  of  reaching  it  from  the  north.    I  have 
already,  in  the  remarks  made  on  opening  the  present  Session,  alluded  to 
this  expedition ;  it  must  suffice  now  to  record  that  M.  Bohlfis  having 
been  driven  back  and  plundered  by  the  fanatical  Suia  tribe  of  the  Eufiura 
oaoB,  at  a  time  when  he  was  preparing  to  march  forward  to  Waday,  has 
finally  abandoned  the  attempt  as  impracticable,  and  returned  to  (Ger- 
many.   His  scientific  assistant  remains  behind,  intending,  on  the  receipt 
of  fiui;her  supplies  from  Berlin,  to  make  a  fresh  start  viA  Bomu  and 
Xiake  Chad. 
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In  Soutli-Eastem  Africa  some  additions  have  been  recently  made  t*;;:^  ^ 
our  knowledge  by  the  Eev.  Chauncy  Maples  and  other  members  of  ^-«::^^e 
Universities'  Mission,  who  have  made  excursions  of  considerable  extent  if  ^^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  station  at  Msasi,  north  of  the  Bovnma.  ^^tf  *3li6 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who  has  recently  hoisted  his  flag  on  this  river,  whic^^Sjod 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  his  dominions,  sent  last  summer  «^^  g 
boat  expedition  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  reaching  by  water  tJCcAthe 
extensive  coal-fields  on  the  banks  of  the  Liende,  a  tributary  of  tKL::A-ihe 
Bovuma,  with  the  result  of  proving  that  this  river  is  useless  for  the  ptKsr  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  Some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  aooording  —  to 
the  interesting  account  given  us  by  Mr.  Maples,  are  fertile  and  salr.K'J.ii* 
brious,  and  the  whole  district  promises  to  become  at  no  distant  day  ^^of 
much  commercial  importance. 

In  Southern  Africa,  where  there  is  now  but  little  unexplored  ierritor^^siy 
left  for  geographical  enterprise,  a  new  interest  has  been  given  to  ikC^^^ 
interior  region  lying  between  the  Diamond  Fields  and  the  Zambesi,  b«=S'lr^ 
the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  young  Bohemian  traveller  Dr.  Holub,  wh 
has  twice  appeared  before  us  during  the  present  season,  and  gratified  i 
with  an  account  of  the  varied  regions  and  peoples  he  lived  amo 
during  his  seven  years'  wanderings.  Although  unprovided  with  i 
ments  to  enable  him  to  make  exact  observations,  Dr.  Holub  has  contriv 
by  indomitable  patience  and  industry  in  jotting  in  his  field-boolcB  th^B 
bearings  and  configuration  of  country  on  each  day's  march,  to  brin^- 
back  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  interesting  geographical  informaticnL. 
This  has  been  embodied  in  the  map  which  is  published  in  the  June 
number  of  our  *  Proceedings.' 

The  name  of  Henry  Venn,  so  appropriately  given  to  a  misdonazy 
steamer,  reminds  me  of  a  subject  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude. 
I  have  seen  with  ver}'  great  regret  a  pamphlet  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  in  one  of  the  missionary  stations  in  Africa  the  treatment  of  natives 
has  been  by  no  means  satisfactoiy.  The  pamphlet  that  I  have  read  is 
evidently  an  ex-parte  statement  of  the  case,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  charges.  All  I 
would  say  is  that  nothing  in  my  opinion  could  be  more  entirely  alien 
to  the  feelings  of  Henry  Venn — who  of  all  men  I  ever  knew  was  the 
most  interested  in  missionary  work,  and  the  wisest  conductor  of  mis- 
sionary'^ operations — than  that  missionaries  of  any  kind  should  be  betrayed 
into  using  physical  force  to  control  the  natives  of  the  country  to  which 
thoy  are  sent.  Missionaries  must  be  prepared  if  they  go  to  foreign 
countries  to  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands.  They  have  lost  them  on 
former  occasions,  and  it  is  needless  for  mo  to  say  a  man  in  that  position, 
taking  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  Africa,  is  bound  to 
lose  his  life  rather  than  to  ofiFer  physical  force  in  his  own  defence. 

Colonel  Gordon,  who  stayed  a  short  time  in  England  between  the 
termination  of  his  service  in  Egypt  and  his  departure  for  India,  made  to 
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me  a  suggestion  wliich  I  may  allndo  to  Iiere  as  ono  of  some  consequence. 
He  thought  it  very  advisable  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  should  select 
some  Englishman  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  give  him  some  kind 
of  jurisdiction  over  those  outlying  parts  of  the  country  over  which  the 
Sultan  claims  authority,  in  order  that  ho  might  exercise  some  control 
over  Europeans  who  may  now  be  expected  to  travel  in  very  much 
greater  numbers  in  the  interior.  Colonel  Gordon  suggested,  in  point  of 
ftot,  that  this  officer,  whoever  he  might  be  (and  his  selection  he  would 
leave  entirely  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar),  should  fill  a  position  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  Colonel  Gordon  himself  filled  on  the  confines 
of  Egypt.  He  evidently  felt  considerable  apprehension,  and  1  am  afraid 
there  is  some  ground  for  it,  that  what  we  may  call  filibustering  expedi- 
tions may  be  started  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  conduct  of  Europeans  may  not  be  creditable  or  conducive  to  the 
dvilisation  of  Africa. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  is  little  to  record  in  the  way  of 
geographical  discovery.  The  most  important  journey  is  probably  the 
expedition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Forrest  in  North- Western  Australia,  which 
baa  yielded  abundant  fruit  in  the  discovery  of  a  large  extent  of  new 
and  fertile  country,  besides  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  geographical 
questions.  Many  explorations  of  minor  extent  have  also  been  success- 
folly  carried  out  in  the  same  continent,  and  some  interest  has  been 
excited  by  the  supposed  discovery  of  traces  of  one  of  the  survivora  of 
the  ill-fated  Leichhardt  Expedition  of  1848  who  had  been  living  till 
leoently  with  a  tribe  in  the  centre  of  Australia.  Our  Associates, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lamb,  of  Brisbane,  and  Mr.  Eccleston  Du  Faur,  of  Sydney, 
who  have  obligingly  communicated  all  details  to  us,  are  now  engaged 
in  endeavouring  to  recover  the  papers  of  this  supposed  survivor,  who  is 
recently  dead.  In  South  America,  Mr.  E.  Whymper  has  succeeded  in 
aecending  Chimborazo  and  other  famous  peaks  in  Ecuador,  and  we  have 
had  an  excellent  account  from  Mr.  im  Thum  of  his  recent  journeys  in 
the  interior  of  British  Guiana.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  before  I 
conclude,  the  graphic  description  which  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  has  given 
xxBf  this  Session,  of  his  journey  in  Central  Arabia,  which  gave  us  much 
information  regarding  the  caravan  roads  and  the  present  state  of  the 
ooontry ;  and  the  oonsiderable  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  China 
by  Mr.  Colbome  Baber,  Mr.  MacCarthy,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  others. 

Having  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  geographical  events  of  the  year, 
ao  far  as  I  am  able  to  describe  them,  I  must  in  conclusion  express  my 
^reat  regret  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  resign  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Soyal  Geographical  Society.  My  reasons,  I  am  sure,  will  be  obvious  to 
»11  of  you.  Having  had  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  a  position  of 
<xm8iderable  labour  and  responsibility,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
*to  attempt  adequately  to  perform  the  duties  of  President  of  this  Society 
■xn  addition  to  heavy  official  work.     Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  any 
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scientific  knowledge  of  geography,  or  to  place  myself  for  a  momeiit  \xl 
comparison  with  those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  President  of  tt\» 
Society  with  such  distinction  as  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Sir  H^xtfV 
I?awlinson,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  who  has  filled.  ^ 
office  who  has  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Royal  C^eo- 
graphical  Society.    I  expressed  at  the  time  when  you  wore  good  eno>|^ 
to  choose  me  to  fill  the  office,  how  much  1  felt  my  defects,  and  the  inx-per- 
fcctions  which  I  might  show  in  the  performance  of  the  duties;  a^^lf 
I  have  been  able  at  all  to  discharge    those    duties    to  yonr  ^.^tit- 
faction,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  assistance  which  I  have  rec^^Yed 
from  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  from  the  Honc^^uy 
Secretaries,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary.     I  desire  to  say  lastly     -thii 
I  feel  satisfied  that  you  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  for-^    the 
interests  of  the  Society  than  in  the  selection  of  my  suocessor,  XLotd 
Aberdare,  to  be  your  President.    You  know  him  well  as  a  support^x  of 
the  Society,  who  has  assisted  you  once  or  twice  in  times  when  fifrftint 
ance  was  necessary ;  and  I  can  say  that,  having  known  him  intima.'fiBlj 
for  many  years  in  political  life  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I    ^m 
convinced  that  from  his  knowledge  of  business  and  his  high  literair 
and  intellectual  qualifications,  he  is  eminently  suited  to  fill  the  office  to 
which  you  have  nominated  him  to-day. 

Before  1  sit  down  I  should  be  omitting  a  pleasing  task  if  I  did  nolo 
record  again,  as  those  who  have  filled  the  position  which  I  now  filT 
always  have  recorded,  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  of  the  London  Uni^eN 
sity  in  allowing  us  the  use  of  this  hall,  without  which  the  papers, 
written  by  those  who  have  interested  us  during  the  jwist  year,  would  not 
have  found  a  suitable  place  wherein  they  could  be  read  and  discussed. 

OBITUAEY  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879-80. 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  deatli  this  year  of  no  fewer  than  sizty-Mm 
Fellows.  In  accordance  with  the  procedure  established  on  the  commencement  of 
the  new  monthly  issue  of  our  'Proceedings'  last  year,  biographical  notioei  of 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  their  lives  as  explorers  and  txavellen, 
or  by  their  works  in  various  departments  of  geography,  liave  been  published  at  ODOf, 
or  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  decease.  Thus,  during  the  past  twelve  months 
records  have  appeared  of  the  careers  of  Mr.  Keitu  Johnston,  Mr.  R.  R  Sbaw^ 
Major  Hebbert  Wood,  Dr.  Mullens,  General  W.  C.  Maoleod,  Professor  Aksted^ 
Mr.  Geobge  Lono,  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Dr.  Abtuub  Leared,  Captain 
David  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Clement  Williams.  But  besides  these,  our  death-ioll 
includes  the  names  of  many  who,  althougli  not  geographers,  had  distingnished 
themselves  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  who  cannot  be  passed  over  without  especial 
mention,  failing  a  detailed  biography,  which  docs  not  come  within  our  province;  a 
brief  reference  is  therefore  made  to  the  achievements  or  public  services  of  these 
eminent  men  in  the  following  summary : — 

Excluding,  then,  those  mentioned  above,  whose  notices  have  already  appeared  in 
the '  Proceedings,'  the  list  of  our  deceased  members,  in  alphabetical  order,  stands  as 
follows : — Mr.  J.  P.  Allen  ;  Mr.  W.  Burgess  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  Superintendent 
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of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Stoam  Navigation  Company's  Dockyard,  who  died 
OQ  the  12th  of  July  last ;  Mr.  Edward  Blobs,  d.cl.,  f.b.i.,  f.8.a.,  tho  eminent 
architect  and  antiquarian,  who  died  in  September,  within  a  few  days  of  having 
attained  his  ninetieth  year;  Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  Prebendary  of  St.  PauUs,  Chaplain 
to  Her  Majesty  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Colonial 
Btahoprics  Fund;    Mr.  Thomas   Brooics;   Sir  W.  Bagoe,  Bart.,  m.p.   for  West 
Norfdk;   Mr.  Julius  Beer;   Mr.  W.  A.  Morgan'   Browne;  Mr.  S.  Booker; 
Qeneral  R.  Stuart  Baynes  ;  Mr.  J.  Booth  ;  Mr.  R.  Clutterbuck  ;  Mr.  Capel 
Cubk;   Mr.   E.   W.  Cookb,   r.a.,  r.B.8,,  f.l.s.,  &c.,  the  well-kuown  landscape 
painter^  who  died  on  the  4th  of  January ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Uav  Cubbie,  c.e.  ;  Lieut.- 
Gttieral  Rodolph  de  Salis,  c.b.,  who  had  serve  I  with  distinction  as  a  cavalry 
officer  throughout  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  India  during  the  Mutiny,  and  who  died  on 
the  13th  of  March  last ;  Colonel  W.  Elsey ;  Mr.  Edwabd  Enfield;  Dr.  J.  Mubbay 
FoersB ;  Captain  C.  J.  F.  Smith  Fobdes,  Deputy-Commitoioner  of  Tharawadi  in 
British  Burmah,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  November  last ;  he  was  the  author  of  the 
ymurk  *  BritLsh  Burmah  and  its  People,'  and  of  two  important  philological  papers 
poblished  in  the '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society '  for  April  1878,  on  *'  Thibeto- 
BarmaQ  Languages,"  and  on  "  The  Connection  of  the  Mons  of  Pegu  with  the  Kols  of 
Central  India,"  which  displayed  his  great  abilities  as  a  linguist  and  ethnologist ; 
-Mr.  W.  E.  Fbebb  ;  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Gbuneisen  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Gbay  ;  Mr.  W.  Habbison, 
7.8. A.,  r.G.8.;  Mr.  Kibkman  D.  6odgson,  ilp.;  Mr.  Alfbed   Head;   Mr.  J.  L. 
Haddan,  M.I.C.E.,  who  had  occupied  himself  much  with  the  study  of  mechanical 
oontriTanoes  for  feu^ilitating  transport  in  thinly-peopled  countries,  and  read  a  paper 
before  our  Society  on  the  25th  of  March,  1878,  on  the  subject,  entitled  "On  Over- 
coming   Geographical  Obstacles  to  African    Trade  by  economical  Animal    and 
Mechanical  Expedients";  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hampton,  o.cb.,  f.b.8.,  a  statesman 
cf  distinction,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age ; 
he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  since  1853 ;  Mr.  Henby  Alexandeb  Kettle,. 
ft  nephew  of  the  eminent  geo^pher,  Mr.  A.   0.  Findlay,  and    grandson    of 
Ifr.  Alexander  Findlay,  one  of  the  ori^nal  members  of  the  Society.    He  had  been, 
specially  trained  by  his  uncle  to  continue  his  hydrographical  work,  and  had  shown 
considerable  ability  in  this  emineutlypractical  branch  of  geography.    He  died  in 
October  last  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.    Lieut-Colonel  E.  R.  Kino  ;  Colonel' 
W.  K.  Llotd  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Lowbt,  one  of  the  oldest  members*  of  our 
Society,  his  name  appearing  in  the  original  list  of  members  in  1830,  who  died  on. 
the  15th  of  June  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.    He  was  well  known  as  an  engraver 
of  scientific  subjects,  for  which  his  early  training  and  his  mathematical  knowledge 
and  artistic  tastes  qualified  him  in  a  very  high  degree.    Amongst  his  principal 
works  are  the  plates  of  fossils  and  sections  illustrating  the  Reports  of  the  (Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  all  of  which  were  executed  by  him.    Major- 
Geneial  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Aisebw  LaboomJ  b.e.,  k.c.b.,  f.b.8.,  who 
was  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Dublin  from  1828  to  1846,  and  afterwards 
Oommissioner  of  the  Board  of  Parks  and  Public  Works  in  Ireland.    During  his 
terrice  in  Ireland  he  was  employed  on  various  Government  commissions,  including 
that  of  the  Census,  and  organised  a  system  of  agricultural  statistics.     He  died 
OQ  the  15th  of  June  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.    Lord  Lawbexce,  o.c.b.,  late 
Yioeroy  and  Governor-General  of  India,  whose  splendid  public  services  in  the  Punjab, 
sad  during  the  critical  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  will  for  ever  give  him  a  pro- 
minent place  in  British  annals,  died  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.   During  the  years  of  his  residence  in  London,  after  his  retirement  in  1869, 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  evening  meetings,  and  spoke  at  various  tintes  with 
effect  on  geographical  subjects  connected  with  our  Indian  Empire.    Sir  J.\G. 
No.  VII.— July,  1880.J  ^  ^ 
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Shaw  Lefevre,  m.a.,  d.c.t..,  f.r.b.,  who  was  highly  and  justly  estoemcd  doing 
his  loDg  career  for  his  ability^  zeal,  and  industry  in  urging  forward  and  rendaing 
practicable  many  measures  for  the  public  weal.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  Angut, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three ;   he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  our  Soi^j, 
having  joined  in  1833.     ^Ir.   Thomas  Longman,  head  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Longman  and  Co.,  died  in  September  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-five ;  Mr.  A. 
U.  MacKinlay;  Mr.   J.   Remington  Mills,  late  m.p.  for  Wycombe;  Mr.  F. 
Manning;  Mr.  A.  MacEachen;  Mr.  H.  G.  Merger;  Captain  J.  A.  l^UcVicu; 
Mr.  Wm.  Niool,  formerly  m.p.  for  Dover ;   Mr.  C.  C.  Pitcaibn  ;    Rev.  Dr.  A 
Kaleigh,  the  eminent  Nonconformist  minister  and  chairman  of  the  Ooagn^ 
tlonal  Union  for  1868,  who  died  on  the  19th  of  April;  Mr.  M.  H.  SrAnoi; 
Sir  George  Stephen;    Mr.  Andrew   Swanzy,  the  enterprising  West  Alrien 
merchant,  who    equipped    maoy  scientific  expeditions,  generally   with  Datoni 
history  objects,  to  explore  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  factoriei  on  tbb 
Gold  Coast;    the  chief  of  these  undertakings  was  that  under  the  cominiod  at 
Mr.  Winwood  Reade  up  tlie  Assinie  River,  an  exploration  which  immediately  led  t^ 
the  journey  of  the  same  traveller  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  in  which  he  nam  ■* 
assisted  partly  by  Mr.  Swanzy  and  partly  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sin^?*^  .^ 
Ijcone ;  Mr.  J.  Todd  ;  Sir  R.  R.  Vyvyan,  Bart.,  F.R.S. ;   Mr.  E.  B.  Webb,  cx^^;^ 
Mr.  J.  Whisuaw,  f.s.a.;  Mr.  L.  N.  Walford;  Dr.  W.  G.  WorroMr,  m J>. ;  Bev.  f"^^^'^ 
E.  White. 


ADMIRALTY  SURVEYS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
By  the  Hydrographer,  Captain  F.  J.  O.  Etans,  Bjr.,  C.B.,  fjijb. 

Following  a  loiig-establishcd  custom,  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  praaents 
to  the  Society  the  following  condensed  statement  of  the  work  i)erformed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  during  the  year  1879,  in  the  exaininatlcm 
and  charting  of  the  seaboard  in  various  parts  of  the  globe : — 

The  surveying  parties  engaged  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  H.M.8. 
Porcupine  and  the  hired  steam  ves:sel  Knight  Errant,  under  Staff-Captain  Faraoot 
and  Stafif-Commandcr  George  Stanley,  have  been  actively  employed;  the  fonner  re- 
surveying  the  Solent  Channel,  the  shoals  off  Saint  Helen's  in  the  Isle  of  Wightyaa  alio 
the  bar  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  tliat  of  Salcombe  River  on  the  Devonshire  eoast. 
Plans  of  the  anchorages  at  Lynmouth,  Minehead,  Watchet,  Porlock,  Morte  Bay,  and 
at  Lundy  Island,  all  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  were  executed  by  Staff-Commander 
Stanley.  Both  vessels,  in  the  finer  part  of  the  somewhat  exceptionally  stonny 
summer  season  of  1870,  ran  several  sectional  lines  of  soundings  across  the  English 
Channel,  as  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  order  to  verify  and  amend 
the  soundiugs  of  existing  charts  ;  many  of  these  recorded  depths  being  not  only  of  an 
early,  but  of  an  uncertain  date.  This  service  is  being  continued,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  accuracy  of  detail,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  modem  navigation  but  as 
reliable  data  for  future  reference. 

On  Foreign  Surveys,  the  disix)sal  of  H.M.  ships  has  been  as  foUows :— jFoira, 
employed  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara ;  Magpie,  on  the  coasts  of  China ;  Syhnd^  on  the 
coasts  of  Japan ;  Akrt,  in  the  inner  navigable  channels  between  Magellan  Strait  and 
the  Gulf  of  Pefias ;  Sparrowhawk  (schooner),  at  Jamaica;  JJacriiy  (schooner),  Fiji 
group. 

Surveying  parties,  in  hired  vessels,  have  been  employed  on  the  coaats  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  as  also  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western 
Australia. 

In  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  Captain  Wharton  and  his  assistants  in  the  Fawn  have 
made  considemble  progress.    From  Erekli  on  the  north,  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of 
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Itmid,  and  thenoe  westward  to  Mudania  Bay  and  Papa  Island,  the  shores  with  tlieir 
adjacent  soundings  have  been  admirably  charted,  on  scales  varying  from  one  to  six 
inches  to  the  sea  mile,  and  a  comprehensive  triangulation  thrown  over  the  whole 
tea.  The  completion  of  this  work  may  be  expected  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
jear. 

On  the  seaboard  of  China,  Captain  Napier  and  his  staff  in  the  Magpie,  visiting 
tibeQulf  of  Tong  King  and  Hainan  Island,  have  surveyed  the  Treaty-ports  of  Pak-hoi 
And  Hoi-how ;  determined  the  position  of  Guie  Chau  Island  and  Cape  Cami,  including 
•  partial  examination  of  the  shoal  ground  off  this  headland.  Proceeding  northward,  an 
eslended  search  for  the  Actaeon  shoal  was  instituted :  this  reported  danger  in  the 
Sieighboarhood  of  the  Shantung  promontory,  and  lying  in  the  highway  of  navigation 
ibr  ahips  proceeding  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  having  long  perplexed  seamen :  the  search, 
liowever,  was  not  successful  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entrance  of  the  Yang- 
"tae-kiaDg,  extending  from  Shaweishan  Island  and  the  Tungsha  banks  as  a  seaward 
Vrandaiy,  upwards  to  Bush  Island  above  the  Wusnng  River,  including  enlarged  plans 
oC  the  outer  and  inner  bars  of  this  river,  is  also  nearly  completed. 

In  Japan,  Commander  Aldrich  and  staff  in  the  Sylvia  have  completed  the  Goto 
Uands ;  also  the  west  coast  of  Eiusiu  from  Da  Sima  to  Odimari  Bay,  including  the 
Kosiki  group  and  the  ofT-lyiog  islands  from  the  western  part  of  Van  Diemen  Strait. 
A  pireparatory  triangulation  of  the  coast  from  Odimari  Bay  to  Cape  Cochrane  on  the 
eMt  coast  of  Kiusiu  has  also  been  made.  The  charts  of  the  seaward  approaches 
to  Western  Japan  from  the  ports  of  China  are  thus  approaching  a  satisfactory 
completion. 

After  six  years*  service  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  the  Sylvia  will  return  to  England  in 
the  antomn  of  this  year.  H.M.S.  Flying  Fiah^  an  armed  sloop,  of  modem  type,  will 
take  her  plaoci  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Hoskyn,  this  ofEcer  having 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  surveying  duties  on  which  the  Sylvia  was  engaged  during 
the  whole  of  her  foreign  service. 

On  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  H.M.S.  Jlcrt,  with  an  efficient  sta£f  of 
mrveyora— in  the  early  part  of  the  year  under  Sir  George  Xares,  and  subsequently 
under  Captain  Maclear — has  been  employed  on  arduous  service,  chiefly  in  a  critical 
examination  of  the  ship  channels  adjacent  to  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Trinidad  Channel — directly  opening  into  the  Pacific  Ocean — with  Concepcion  Channel 
leading  from  the  inner  waters  north  of  Magellan  Strait  into  Trinidad  Channel,  have 
all  been  surveyed,  together  with  their  numerous  ports  and  temporary  anchorages 
likely  to  be  useful  to  passing  shipping.  Innocentes  Channel,  leading  to  Concep- 
ekm  Channel  from  the  now  well-known  Guia  narrows,  has  also  been  examined  and 
coarted. 

Trinidad  Channel  opens  out  a  clear  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  160  miles  to  the 

north  of  MageUan  Strait ;  and  although  not  so  secure  of  approach /rom  the  Paciflc  as 

the  well-known  entrance  into  that  strait  by  Cape  Pillar  and  the  Evangelists,  it  will  be 

(nuid  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  waters,  as  enabling  ships 

passing  into  the  Pacific  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea  frequently  experienced  in  the  higher 

loatli  latitude.    Similar   in  feature  to   Magellan  Strait,  the  ocean   entrance  of 

Trinidad  Channel  is  shoal,  having  only  40  fathoms  water  in  the  deepest  part,  the 

depths  gradually  increasing  to  300  fathoms  in  the  inner  channels.    The  southern 

shores  are  bounded  by  bold,  rugged  mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  whilst 

on  the  northern  side  a  low  wooded  country  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  rugged 

•pun  of  distant  snow-clad  mountains  :  both  shores  are  cut  up  into  numerous  bnys 

mnd  inlets.    In  the  later  months  of  the  year  very  few  natives  were  seen ;  it  is 

understood  that  at  this  season  the  Fuegiana  leave  the  inner  watere  for  the  outer 

aeabbardy  in  pursuit  of  seals. 

2  E  a 
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During  Iho  winter  montha,  the  Alertf  having  refitted  at  Coquimbo,  then  mted 
8t  Felix  and  St  Ambroae  islands,  and  obtained  a  series  of  ocean  Bounding^  b  ^ 
area  unexplorefi  by  the  Challenger  m  187 5,  ITie^e  islands  appear  to  be  unoonaeetad 
with  the  South  American  coDtincnt,  for  soundiugB  obtiiined  midway  gave  a  depth 
of  2250  fathoms  (rad.  ooze)»  with  a  bottom  temperatnre  of  33°*5  F.,  both  depth  and 
temperaturo  thus  corresponding  to  the  general  bed  of  the  South  Pacific  Octttu 
Neither  do  they*joia  the  Juan  Fernandez  group,  for  the  depths  between  rewied 
2000  fathoms.^  Tliese  several  scattered  islaudg  thus  appear  to  rise  from  a  aubmarifle 
plateau  as  isolated  moun tains.  Captain  Maclear  describes  SL  Ambrose  lakttd  u 
Tolcauic,  composed  entirely  of  lava  arranged  in  horizontal  strata  very  mtriced, 
intersected  vertically  by  dykes  of  basalt :]  vegetation  is  Bcant,  and  the  island  li 
without  water :  though  frequented  by  sea  birds,  the  sides  are  too  steep  and  nig|ed 
for  guano  to  collect, 

Jainatca, — The  survey  of  the  northern  shores  from  Falmouth  Harboiir  toMonmt 
Point  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year  in  the  Sparrowhawk  by  LicutenaiiX 
Pnllen  and  hia  assistants,  together  with  well^sounded  plans  of  the  several  inter—' 
mediate  ports ;  these  will  doubtless  prove  of  value  to  eteam  shipping  engBged  i^^ 
local  traffic.     The  seaboard  of  Jamaica,  with  an  examination  of  the  adjacent  baa  -^ 
of  soundings  extending  to  100  fathoms,  is  now  completed,  and  the  part  receotl^^ 
surveyed  preparing  for  the  engraver. 

Netvfoundlaiid  and  Lahxtdor. — Staff-Commander  Maxwell,  with  bis  two  as---^ 
sistanta  in  the  liired  steam  vessel  Guh4m'e,  has  made  good  progress  in  the  survey 
of  the  shores  of  Kotre  Dame  Bay*     Jn  addition,  several  sectional  lines  of  aotmdings 
havB  been  run  between  the  north-western  shurea  of  Kewfoundland  and  the  opposite 
Labrador  coast,  in  aid  of  navigation  in  the  thick  and  foggy  weather  prevalent  in 
this  region.    Advantage  was  taken  of  a  brief  period  of  fine  weather  in  the  summer 
months  for  a   close  examination  of  that  part  of  the  Great  Kewfoundland  Bank, 
which  the  Yirgin  Rocks  and  what  is  known  as  their  eastern  shoals  crop  up  (froi 
moiicrate  depths  of  30  to  35  fathoms)  into  knolls  carrying  m  places  as  little  as  3) 
5  fathoms.     I'he  depths  of  even  9  fathoms  on  the  eastern  shoals  are  dangeroiuii 
times  to  shipping,  from  the  turbulent  sea  produced  in  their  neig|hbciirliood  in  lad 
weather. 

Both  tlie  absolute  position  and  the  configuration  of  these  dangerous  spots  may 
now  be  relied  on.  Stafl-Coromandcr  Maxwell  in  this  cxaniination  cleartsd  iway 
many  doubtful  shoal  soundings  which  had  found  place  on  the  charts. 

Amtralia, — In  Western  Australia,  Staff-Comnmnder  Archdeacon  and  Navigating 
Lieutenant  Tooker  have  completed  the  coast-line  eastward  of  King  George  Sound  to 
the  meridian  of  120**  east  longitude ;  this  includes  the  Mary  Ann  River  near  tb^H 
east  Mount  Barren  of  Flinders.     This  active  party  will  now  be  aided  by  a  schoonQ^| 
(Af^rfa),  specially  built  and  oquippeil  in  England  for  surveying  service  on  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  extensive  seaboard  of  thin  colony.  

In  South  Australia,  the  survey  of  its  shores  has  nearly  approached  completio 
Staff-Commander  Howard  and  staff  in  the  schooner  Beatrice   having   reached 
province  boundary  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight*    Much  local  work  has 
also  l>een  done  at  the  Lower  Murray  Hiver. 

In  Queensland,  Staff-Commander  Bed  well  and  staff  in  a  hired  steam  ressel  has 
made  considerablo  progress  to  the  north  of  his  former  years  work.  The  survey  of 
1879  includes  the  area  between  the  mainland  ^ stretching  from  Sla«Je  Point  in 
2n0'8,,  toWhitsimday  Inland  in  20°  15' S,,  and  thence  to  the  Barrier  Reefs 
abreast.  This  large  space,  including  the  Cumberiand  Islands  and  their  numerous 
oil-lying  rocks  and  sand-banks,  has  licen  sounded  over,  many  assumed  dangers 
removed,  and  correct  [  o^itions  aj^sigteJ  to  others. 
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It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  this  survey  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to 
«  close  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  on  the  last  day  of  1879, 
financial  reasons  being  assigned  as  the  cause. 

Wetiem  Pacific  Ocean. — The  schooner  Alacrity,  under  Lieutenant  Moore,  has 
been  actively  at  work  among  the  eastern  islands  and  reefs  of  the  Fiji  group.  Thaso 
between  Lakeml>a  and  Ongea  have  been  charted  in  detail ;  the  year's  survey  further 
extending  to  those  forming  the  boundary  of  the  important  Nanuka  passage.  A 
triangulation  has  also  been  efiectcd  of  a  large  area  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
giODp  generally. 

In  tbis  region.  Lieutenant  G.  E.  Rich<ards  in  H.M.  schooner  lienard  has  done 
work  among  the  Duke  of  York  Islands,  a  ])romiuent  group  in  the  channel  between 
2^ew  Britain  and  Xew  Ireland ;  as  also  in  Blanche  Bay,  on  the  former  of  these 
islands. 

Lieutenant  Houghton  in  H.M.S.  Bnagle  has  also  addel  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
floniheni  shores  of  New  Guinea  between  the  meridians  of  1481°  and  150i°  east. 
Additions  to  the  topography  of  the  coasts  of  this  region  are  from  time  to  time 
receiyed  from  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  our  charts.  The  zealous  co- 
opeiaUon  of  the  agents  of  this  Society  deserves  special  mention. 

Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant  Bower,  of  H.M.S.  Danae^  for  additions  to 
the  hydrc^raphy  of  the  several  islands  visited  by  that  ship,  notably  at  the  Solomon 
and  Admiralty  groups. 

Among  the  useful  additions  to  hydrography  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1879  is  a  sketch  survey  of  that  part  of  the  west  coast  of  South  Africa 
lying  between  False  Cape  Frio  in  18°  27'  S.,  and  Walfisch  Bay  in  22?  50'  S. 

This  examination,  made  in  H-M.S.  Sivallow  by  Commander  Warren  and  Navi- 
(^ting  Lieutenant  Baynham,  resulted  from  an  expedition  which  had  been  organised  by 
the  Colonial  authorities  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  relief  of  a  party  of  destitute 
Trek  Boers,  but  which  failed  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  landing  the  horses  and 
stores  provided,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  northward  of  Walfisch  Bay,  although, 
ftom  report,  at  least  one  place  of  shelter  as  far  north  as  latitude  19°  was  believed  to 
exist 

The  general  results  of  the  SvxiUow*8  examination  show  that  the  coast  is  apparently 
free  from  danger,  except  in  lat.  20°  5'  S.  and  21°  10'  S.,  where  breakers  extend  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  shore :  there  are  no  harbours,  no  places  at  which  landing  may 
be  effected  in  ordinary  weather,  and  no  anchorages  except  those  of  a  temporary 
character. 

A  running  survey  of  the  greater  part  of  this  open  and  sandy  desert  line  of  coast 
was  made  in  1825,  by  that  accurate  observer  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen  in  H.M.S.  Leven. 
This  survey  has  been  compared  with  that  made  in  the  Stvattow ;  the  agreement  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  incorporated  work  on  a  suitable  scale  for  the  seaman  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

As  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  beds  of  several  seas  and 
oceans,  hydrography  is  much  indebted  to  commercial  firms  engaged  in  laying  sub- 
marine telegraph  cables.  Conspicuous  in  these  enterprises  is  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company.  That  accomplished  geographer  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Greorge  Richards,  the  able  managing  director  of  this  Company,  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty,  for  incorporation  on  their  charts,  more  than  650  deep-sea 
loandings  obtained  by  the  experienced  captains  of  their  small  steam  fleet. 

The  extent  of  the  operations  may  be  judged  when  the  record  gives  depths  varying 
from  1000  to  2200  fathoms  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland ;  in  the  Red  Sea, 
from  300  to  1200  fathoms ;  and  from  300  to  2100  between  Aden  and  Bombay.  Along 
the  entire  length  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  Natal  to  Aden,  in  depths  varying 
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from  200  to  1400  fathoms  ;  between  Java  and  Port  Darwin,  in  Kortb-West 
Australia,  from  500  to  1630 ;  and  between  Hongkong  and  Manilla,  depths  rewhio; 
to  2350  fathoms. 

The  Indiarubbcr,  Guttor-percha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company,  throngh  dieir 
cn;viDcer,  Mr.  R.  K.  Gray^  has  also  contributed  a  valuable  series  of  deep^«ea  somxiiDp 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  painstaking  accuracy  bestowed  on  this  series  hai  added 
to  the  delineation  of  the  lOO-fathoms  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  extending  from 
the  French  shores  on  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude. 

Acknowledgments  arc  also  due  to  Sir  James  Anderson,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  for  contributions  in  the  same  field. 

The  Hydrographic  Department  during  the  past  year  has  issued  205  NotSoafa) 
Mariners ;  an  increase,  indicative  of  much  activity  in  the  interests  of  oommeroe  over 
the  globe.  Thirty- two  Hydrographic  Notices  have  also  been  published,  in  323oGtevQ 
pages. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  Tide  Tables  and  Light  Lists — gradually  expanding  fio^^ 
the  activity  just  referred  to — ^tbe  following  revised  editions  of  Sailii^  Directions hi^ 
been  published : — 

Bristol  Channel. 

China  Sea  Directory,  vol.  ii. — ^This  embraces  the  navigation  of  the  China 

lietween  Singapore  and  Hongkong. 
Africa  Pilot,  Part  I. — This  volume  includes  the  West  Coast  of  Afrioa  to  (he 
Kiver  Cameroons ;  with  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canary,  and  Cape  Verde  IsUndi. 
Africa  Pilot,  Part  IIL — Tliiii  volume  includes  the  South  and  East  ooaate  oC 
Africa  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Capo  Guardafui,  together  with  the 
islands  in  the  Mozambique  Cliannel. 
Australiu  Directory,  vol.  ii. — Comprises  the  East  Coast,  Coral  Sea  and  Torres 
Strait,  South-Eastem  Cuast-s  of  New  Guinea,  and  Louisiade  ArchipelagOb 
There  are  also  preparing  for  early  publication;  'Mediterranean  Filot|'  Tol.  iiL; 
'  The  West  Coast  of  Hindostan  Pilot ' ;  and  •  The  Norway  Pilots*  Part  II. 

Since  the  statement  of  last  year,  sixty-two  new  plates  of  charts  and  plana  hare 
been  published ;  many  of  these  represent  original  work,  and  all  may  be  conaiderid 
of  immediate  interest  to  seamen.  2040  chart  plates  have  received  comctiaot  and 
additions,  some  of  these  in  extended  and  important  details;  notices  of  these  Utter  we 
now  advertised  as  in  the  case  of  newly  published  charts.  192,060  charts  haTe  been 
printed,  during  the  financial  year,  for  Her  Majesty's  Service  and  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public. 


I 
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Indian  Surveys  for  the  year  1878-1879. 

Thk  principal  triangulation  of  all  India  has  now  so  nearly  approached  oompletioD 
^-on  the  lines  originally  laid  out  by  Colonel  Everest, — that  only  one  party  was 
employed  on  it  during  tlie  official  year  1878-79.  This  party,  under  Lient-Cdbael 
Branfill,  was  engaged  in  completing  the  Madras  Coast  Series,  a  chain  of  triangles 
running  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  designed  to  supplement  the  somewhat 
restricted  and  insufficient  operations  of  Colonel  Lambton  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  to  supply  a  means  of  connection  between  the  Surveys  of  India  and 
Ceylon.  Of  secondary  triangulation  some  important  pieces  of  work  were  oarried  oni 
during  the  year  under  review.  The  Eastern  Frontier  Series,  having  been  oarried 
along  the  Tenasserim  portion  of  the  peninsula,  had  arrived  at  a  point  not  much 
more  than  130  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  On 
the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  Malay  Peninrala,  the 
distance  by  sea  between  the  two  points  is  fully  2000  miles.     It  was  thus  considered 
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desirable  in  the  interests  of  exact  geography  that  the  two  localities  should  be 
directly  connected  and  a  check  supplied  on  the  maritime  surveys  executed  along 
the  coasts.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Siam  Government  the  line  of  triangles 
vas  successfully  laid  by  Captain  Hill  up  to  within  25  miles  of  Bangkok,  though  the 
intricate  and  unfavourable  conformation  of  the  ground  in  the  narrow  tract  on  the 
British  side  of  the  frontier  line,  coupled  with  exceptionally  heavy  rains,  occasioned 
nnnsnal  difficulties  to  the  surveyors.  During  the  current  season  (1879-80),  the 
opetations  were  to  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  branch  series  to  Bangkok,  and 
the  estenuon  of  the  principal  series  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Tenasserim.  Here 
ibe  Indian  triangulation  will  be  brought  to  an  appropriate  termination,  and  a  base  of 
verification  measured  with  the  Colby  apparatus  of  compensation  bars  and  micro- 
floopes.  A  branch  series  of  secondary  triangulation,  extended  from  a  side  of  the 
Great  Indus  Series  and  commenced  in  the  previous  season,  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Price  across  the  flat  woodless  waste  of  desert  between  Jaoobabad  and  the  Bolan 
PhaB,  and  thence  up  through  Quetta  to  the  boundary  of  Pishin  in  Southern  Afghan- 
kten.  In  the  southern  part  of  British  Burma  the  triangulation  was  carried  down  to 
Gape  Negrais,  its  southern  extremity,  whence  the  position  of  the  Alguada  Lighthouse 
was  determined,  and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  coast  in  the  Bangoon  District. 
The  beacoDs  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Krishna  Lighthouse  (which  so  myste- 
riously disappeared  in  1878)  will  be  determined  by  a  traverse  survey. 

Turning  to  the  topographical  operations  carried  on  in  British  territory,  we  observe 
that  the  Gwalior  and  Central  India  Survey  party,  under  Captain  Strahan,  were  chiefly 
flngaged  on  surveys  of  the  Luni  River,  which  discharges  into  the  Bunn  of  Cutch, 
and  of  the  city  of  Oodepur.  Another  party  operated  in  various  tracts  in  the 
Khaodesh  districts,  and  some  of  the  native  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tapti,  while 
to  the  north  a  party  under  Major  Wilmer  completed  a  good  out-turn  of  work  in 
CNvalior,  Indore,  and  other  adjacent  independent  native  states. 

In  the  east  of  India,  the  party  engaged  hitherto  on  the  survey  of  the  Ehasia  and 
Gaaro  Hills,  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  Biver,  was  transferred  to  tho  southern  portions 
of  Oachar  and  Sylhet,  where  Major  Badgley  conducted  a  survey,  partly  revenue  and 
partly  topographical,  of  tracts  which  included  various  tea  grants  and  estates.  Of 
ibeae  no  proper  survey  had  previously  existed,  and  the  want  thereof  was  supposed  to 
be  costing  Government  heavily  in  fraudulent  zcmindari  claims.  Of  the  various 
tribes  encountered  in  tho  course  of  his  operations.  Major  Badgley  reports  that  both 
the  Tipperahs  and  Manipuris  are  pleasant  people ;  the  former  being  excellent  hands 
at  jangle-cutting  (an  important  qualification  from  a  surveyor's  point  of  view)  and 
bringing  down  a  hill-side  of  bamboo  like  com  before  a  reaper.  The  Sylhettias,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  strong,  cowardly,  and  morose,  and  quite  uncompromising  in 
ihdr  hatred  of  Europeans,  whom  they  molest  in  every  possible  way. 

In  Bajputana  a  very  large  expanse  of  country  still  awaits  survey,  though  this  is 
hdng  gradually  diminished  by  the  considerable  areas  mapped  year  after  year.  The 
year  under  review  formed  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  under  Lieut-Colonel 
Bcpree  a  large  out-turn  of  triangulation  and  detail  survey  was  completed  in  Bikanir, 
Jodhpur,  and  Shaikhawati.  The  cessation  of  famine  works  in  Mysore  operated  bene- 
i&dally  on  the  topographical  survey  of  that  province,  in  enabling  surveyors  who  had 
been  temporarily  detached  for  famine  duties  to  be  retraDsfcrred  to  their  legitimate 
irork.  Triangulation  was  carried  on  along  the  boundary  between  Mysore  and  South 
Ganara,  and  the  detail  survey  of  this  long  debated  frontier  line  will  be  continued  till 
finished.  In  Guzerat  the  survey  operations  are  of  threefold  nature,  viz.  a  topo- 
graphical survey,  the  same  with  certain  additions  required  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
a  ipecial  forest  survey  on  a  larger  scale  (4  inches  to  the  mile)  of  the  Dangs.  This 
latter  tract  so  far  as  surveyed  consists  of  one  mass  of  hills  of  bold  and  complicated 
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fell ti: res  and  wild  aspect,  densely  covered  with  forest  trees  wbkh  make  the  progrew 
of  the  survey  very  tedious.  The  forests  also  lie  in  a  Dotoriously  unhealthy  tract  of 
country  which  it  is  not  safti  to  enter  till  March,  when  three-fourtha  of  the  seasoa  it 
over.  It  will  be  readily  understood  therefure  tLat  this  surrey  is  one  of  uuavoidaWj 
fiJow  progression. 

Beveuue  surveys  on  the  two-inch  scale  have  been  conducted  in  the  SaharaD|cr 
and  Mu3»ffamagar  districts  of  the  North -West  Proviuoes,  together  with  laTgcr  lak 
surveys  of  some  of  tlie  rii>ariau  villages  in  the  Umballa  district,  for  the  purpow  of 
determining  alluvial  and  diluvial  disputes,    llie  topographical  operations  ia  tb 
Peninsula  of  Kattyvvar  lay  chitlly  iu  the  Hallar  and  South  Prants  of  the  pfoviooBin4 
embraced  part  of  the  inhospiLible  aotl  difficult  tract  called  the  Gir,  a  well-known 
refuge  for  outlaws  and  marauders.     Thiia  survey  had  not  been  conducted  the  pre- 
vious seRBon,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  locality ;  the  next  year  (18TS-9) 
the  rainfall  wfia  ample,  but  was  succeeded  by  so  unhealthy  a  season  that  the  peopk 
of  the  surroimdiuw  districts  died  in  thou^nds.    Notwithstanding  this  serioui  draw- 
b*ck  the  survey  was  successfully  completed  in  about  six  weeka,  ami  preparaiitmi 
made  for  the  extension  uf  the  work  into  Cutch  during  1879-80.     A  revenue  party 
was  employed  in  continuation  of  previous  seasons  in  tbe  Ahmadabad  and  Puni  Cd- 
lectorates  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where  the  work  is  now  fast  approaching  com- 
jiletion.     Arrangements  have  therefore  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  thia  party  totli< 
Konkans,  where  there  is  enough  to  occupy  the  two  so-called  "Dcccan"  parties  fo 
four  or  five  years  to  come.     Up  till  the  11th  of  September,  1878,  the  party  ^. 
imder  the  charge  of  Captain  E.  W.  Sanniells,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Afghan  war 
this  officer  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  Khaibar  column.   After  narrowly  escaping 
from  the  enemy  s  artillerj'  fire  while  aurveying  at  the  batile  of  AU  Musjid,  ibis  brave 
and  zealous  surveyor  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  on  the  2l8t  December.   The 
other  Deccan  party  was  unJer  the  char^ce  of  Major  Hutchinson,  its  re^lar  chief,; 
Major  H,  C.  B,  Tanner,  having  been  also  called  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Korthem 
Afghanistan.      The    oj^erations   were   chiefly    confined  to  the  Sholapur  district. 
Mtnatmr^  or  villapje  sun'eys,  on  the  four-inch  scale,  progressed  in  the  Dera  Ismail 
Kbau,  Banun,  Hawalpindi,  Sirsa,  and  Jhelum  districts  of  the  Punjab,  and  cadastmt 
surveys  in  the  Banda,  Mirzapur,  Jaunpnr,  Budaun,  and  Ghazipur  diatricts  of  iht 
North- West  Provinces,     Besides  these,  cadastral  surveys  of  the  Khorda  Govemmeni 
eatate  (Furf  clibtrict)  and  of  certain  irrigated  tracts  in  the  Cuttnck  district  wei 
conducted,  as  well  as  in  Cachar,  where  a  resettlement  of  the  district  is  pending,  ioj 
certain  estates  of  the  Lohardugga  tlistrict  and  in  the  Hanthawaddy  Q^ie  Eangoofi' 
district  of  British  Burma.     For  this  last  survey  Burmans  were  employed  as  field- 
surveyors  instead  of  Hindustanis^  and  this  measure  hiis  been  found  lx>th  politic  and 
economical,  though  the  Burmese  are  said  to  be  difficult  to  keep  at  work  and  to  be 
adepts  at  *' fudging/'     Finally,  revenue  surveys  of  certain  estates  in  the  Kammp 
district  of  Assam,  and  of  various  tracts  around  Darjiliug,  including  one  of  tbe  town 
itself,  were  in  progress.     Lieutenant  Harman,  k.f..,  under  whose  charge  tbe  la«t 
named  survey  was  placed,  is  now^  carrying  on  a  toixygraphical  survey  of  Native  Sikki: 
of  which  our  knowledge  has  hitherto  been  derived  from  Dr.  Hooker's  survey,  and 
which  ft  better  acquaintance  was  very  desirable.     He  anticipates  acquiring  in 
course  of  his  opeiutions  much  geographical  information  respecting  the  adjacent 
frontier  districts,  without  being  compelled  to  cross  tbe  British  frontier, 

OeogTaphiml  Operationii  in  Afghanistan, — Geographical  science  has  benefited 
greatly  from  the  very  complete  arrangements  for  surveying  which  have  lieen  made 
in  connection  wnth  and  consequent  on  the  military  campaign  in  Afghanistan,     Oi 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  experienced  surveyors  were  attached  by  the  Surveyor-General] 
of  India  to  each  of  the  four  columns  formed,  and  the  results  have  been  Uy  ei 
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lost  oottsiderably  our  knowledge  of  a  country  respecting  which  we  had  been  com- 

IHsUod  to  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  for  many  years. 

Captain  Beavan  carried  a  route  survey  from  near  Kusmore  along  the  Dera  Bugti 
TOad  as  far  ns  Lehri,  from  the  foot  of  tlitj  Bolan  Paiss  to  within  a  abort  distance  of 
Qneita,  and  from  Quetta  to  Candahar.  He  then  accompanied  General  Biddulpl/s 
force  to  Girishkj  the  w^ll-knowii  fort  which  commands  the  passage  of  the  Helmund 
oa  the  rood  to  Ilerat,  surveying  the  line  of  road  and  also  as  much'of  the  country 
round  Girishk  as  oppcirtunity  afforded.  On  returning  to  Candahar  he  was  employed 
with  other  offictrs  in  makinjj  a  survey  of  the  country  round  Candahar  within  a 
ladius  of  12  miles.  Captain  M,  W,  Rogers  carried  a  route  survey  from  Qnetta  to 
Caodahar,  and  also  accompanied  General  Hughes*  force  on  ItB  march  ft'om  Candahar 

to  Kelat-i-Ghilrai  by  the  direct  route  up  the  Tarnak,  returning  by  the  Argand-ab 
iver.     Captain  W.  J.  Heaviaide  carried  a  route  survey  from  Quetta  to  Candahar, 

"lebeckcd  by  occasional  latitude  ohtervations,  besides  surveying  the  Kadanai  Valle>^ 
ying  Dorth-east  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  range,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  T.  Holdich 
who  has  since  been  deputtd  to  Kabul)  and  subsequently,  still  in  company  with  the 
t-named  oflicer,  carrying  a  rapid  but  most  valuable  survey  of  the  new  Tal- 
lOtiali  route  from  Balozai  in  the  Pishia  Valley  to  Fort  Munro  on  our  frontier. 

Th©  rapidity  with  which  this  important  survey  was  made,  the  march  being  executed 
X  the  average  rate  of  12  miles  a  day,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  a  continuous 

triangulation  across  the  entire  breadth  of  oountr}'' ;  thus  after  a  time  Captain 
Holdich  bad  to  dei^end  on  his  plane-tabling  alone  without  any  extraneous  check, 
tut  its  eventual  connection  with  the  trigonometrically  fixed  j^int  of  the  Sulimama 
sliows  that  the  work  was  fairly  accurate.  From  first  to  last  it  embraced  an  area  of 
alwut  5000  square  miles.  Lieutenant  Gore  had  been  si>ecially  deputed  to  Quetta  in 
Qfrder  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Pishin  Valley,  which  he  accomplished  on  the  half*inch 
He  also  accomjianied  an  exploring  party  under  Captain  Wyhe  over  the  Toba 
»u,and  another  under  Captain  Showers  (since  unhappily  slain  by  Kakars)  round 
the  CABl  and  north  boundaries  of  Piifiliin,  and  across  a  new  tract  of  country  stretch- 
ing from  Quetta  into  the  Kadanai  Plains,  Lieutenant  HoUlay  was  also  usefully 
^aoployed  in  carrying  a  route  survey  from  Chamau  to  Candahar,  and  in  the  opera- 
tions round  the  la»t-nameil  city.  The  general  control  of  the  survey  operations  in 
Southern  Afghanistan  rested  with  Lieut.-Coloncl  W.  Maxwell  Campbell,  who  took 
advantage  of  a  visit  to  Shorawak  to  make  a  route  survey  of  about  150  miles,  closing 
on  Quetta,  through  new  country  between  Pishin  and  the  great  southern  desert  of 
Afghanistan.  He  then  took  observations  at  Qnetta  for  deterraming  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  that  place  and  Candahar  by  means  of  the  newly-established 
telegraph  line,  and  subsetiuently  accompanied  Captain  Wylie  and  Lieutenant  Gore 
on  their  trip  to  the  Toba  plateau.  Colonel  Campbell  also  visited  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  in 
comjiany  with  General  Hughes'  force  in  October  last,  after  which  he  re  turn  wi  to 
India, 

To  the  Kurram  Valley  column,  under  General  (now  Sir  F.)  Robtirts,  Captain  (now 
Brevet-Major)  Wo^^dthorpe  was  attached  as  surveyor,  he  Ix^ing  subsequently  joined 
by  Captain  Gerald  Martin  and  Lieutenant  Manners  Smitlu  Captain  Woodthorpe 
aecompanied  the  first  advance  of  the  force  up  to  the  Paiwar  Pass,  and  plane-tabled  the 
country  en  route.  He  was  present  at,  and  took  imrt  in,  the  military  operations  of  the 
28th  November,  and  2nd  and  3rd  December,  1878.  In  the  second  of  these  actions, 
he  had  a  marvellously  narrow  escape,  aa  in  the  dusk  of  the  morning  he  went  up  by 
mistake  to  a  breastwork  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  did  not  discover  his  presence 
till  he  was  within  six  yards,  when  they  fired  a  volley  at  him.  The  stock  of  his 
pistol  was  smashed  by  a  bullet  which  grazed  his  side  and  drove  a  piece  of  his  clothes 
into  his  sketch-book,  which  was  considerably  damaged,  but  he  himself  happily 
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escaped  uninjured.  On  the  advance  of  the  force  he  continued  bis  plane-tabliiig  up 
to  the  Shutar-gardan  Pass,  the  position  of  which  was  found  to  be  very  enoneoaa  od 
the  old  maps.  Captain  Woodthorpe  also  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Ebost, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  mapped,  and  made  a  variety  of  reconnaisamoes  in 
different  directions,  in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  adjacent  valleys  and  much 
of  the  southern  watershed  of  the  Safid  Koh  was  mapped.  He  also  ascended  the 
lofty  peak  of  Sikaram  subsequently  to  Mr.  Scott's  visit  thither,  but  was  unable  to 
do  much  from  that  point,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  atmospheie. 
The  total  area  amounted  to  about  3000  square  miles,  the  scales  of  survey  being  one 
inch  for  routes  and  one-quarter  inch  for  the  geographical  work. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Peshawur  Column  under  General  (now  Sic  Samuel) 
Browne,  Major  Tanner,  Captain  Samuclls,  and  Mr.  Scott  were  attached  thereto  for 
surveying  purposes.  Subsequently  Captains  Leach  and  Strahan  joined  the  puty. 
Major  Tanner  carried  a  continuous  route  survey  from  Ali  Musjid  to  Jalalabad, 
reconnoitring  the  ground  on  each  side  as  fkr  as  was  practicable ;  and  tbou^  it  was 
not  found  possible  ^to  extend  a  triangulation  from  the  British  frontier,  the  voik 
was  nevertheless  successfully  connected  with  points  fixed  several  years  previoasly 
by  Captain  Carter  and  other  officers.  Jalalabad  was  thus  found  to  be  about  five 
miles  nearer  to  Peshawur  than  previously  imagined. 

In  May,  Major  Tanner  undertook  an  exploration  into  Kafiristan  through  the 
Kunar  Valley  and  Chuganistan,  and  after  several  perilous  adventures  reached  Arst; 
but  there,  owing  to  the  hardships  and  exposures  incident  to  the  undertaking,  he 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  design  and  return  to  Jalalabad. 
Captain  Leach  joined  the  force  in  January,  and  surveyed  a  good  portion  of  the 
Bazar  Valley  and  the  country  round  Jalalabad,  chiefly  in  the  Shinwaii  oonntry  and 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Safid  Koh  range.  His  work  was  cut  short  by  a  severe 
wound  received  in  action  with  the  Shinwaris,  in  which,  however,  his  gallantry  won 
him  the  Victoria  Cross.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Captain  Charles  Strahan,  who 
executed  a  survey  of  the  country  between  Safid  Sang  and  Surkpul,  and  also  fixed 
several  peaks  on  the  Hindu  Kush  and  in  Kafiristan,  besides  others  in  the  Safid  Koh, 
Siah  Koh,  and  Karkatcha  ranges.  In  traversing  the  Hisarak  district  Major  Stewart 
and  Captain  Strahan  were  for  some  time  in  a  position  of  considerable  peril  owiog  to 
the  threatening  conduct  of  the  natives,  who  were  within  an  ace  of  fiilling  upon  the 
party,  but  were  eventually  prevailed  upon  to  desist.  Mr.  G.  B.  Scott  made  a  variety 
of  sketches  in  the  country  south  of  the  Kabul  River,  and  between  Jamrud  and 
Dakka  in  the  Bazar  Valley  and  the  Shinwari  country.  In  surveying  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kabul  lUver,  Mr.  Scott  and  his  small  escort  were  attacked  by  a  strong 
party  of  Mohmands,  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  in  which  he  displayed  great 
gallantry  and  good  judgment,  thereby  probably  saving  his  whole  party  from  destmo- 
tion.  Later  on  Mr.  Scott  successfully  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  Sikaxam  peak 
of  the  Safid  Koh  (15,620  feet  high),  whence  he  determined  the  position  of  several 
distant  peaks,  including  a  very  prominent  peak  to  the  north,  which  he  describes  as 
**  a  pyramid  standing  iar  above  the  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  peaks  of  the  Hindu 
Kush."  A  considerable  amount  of  geographical  information  was  also  obtained  to  the 
north  of  Jalalabad  in  the  Dasht-i-Gumberi  Plain  and  Lughman  Valley,  from  the 
Daronta  Pass  to  the  junction  of  the  Alishang  and  Alingar  rivers,  and  of  Uie  adjacent 
hills  and  river  valleys. 

The  Surveyor-General  of  India  has  recorded  in  his  Annual  Report  some  veiy 
important  remarks  regarding  the  experience  gained  during  the  survey  operations  in 
Afghanistan.  The  result  is  to  show  the  indisputablcr  superiority  of  the  plane- 
table  for  rapid,  trustworthy  sketching  purposes,  where  this  operation  starts  fiom  a 
base,  the  length  and  azimuth  of  which  are  known,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  ilBdr 
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proportion  of  commanding  positions  and  hill  peaks  which  are  snsceptihio  of  identifi- 
cation, and  which  thns  supply  a  check  upon  the  plane-tabling  or  theodolite  surveys. 
As  a  further  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  several  of  the  siyrey  officers  in 
Afghanistan  were  supplied  with  a  6-inch  transit  theodolite — an  instrument  which 
has  a  complete  vertical  circle,  and  an  eye-piece  fitted  with  a  pair  of  **  subtense 
micrometers,"  intended  to  measure  small  angles  subtended  by  distant  objects  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope.  By  means  of  this  "universal"  instrument  astronomical 
observations  and  the  ordinary  measurement  of  horizontal  angles  can  be  readily 
determined,  as  well  as  the  distances  of  objects  of  known  length ;  and  though  the 
instrument  requires  delicate  manipulation,  in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
admirable  results. 

TranB-IIimalayan  Explorations.  —  The  last  Indian  Survey  Report  contains 
accounts  of  these  explorations  beyond  the  British  frontier,  conducted  by  thiined 
native  surveyors.  The  first  of  these  was  a  journey  along  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Sanpo  for  some  distance  beyond  the  easternmost  point  to  which  the  Tibetan  portion 
of  this  great  river  had  been  traced.  By  this  means  the  survey  of  this  river,  the 
identification  of  which  with  the  Indian  Brahmaputra  has  been  so  long  a  matter  of 
dispute,  has  been  carried  to  Gyala  Sindong,  a  fort  situated  within  100  miles  of  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  Dihong  has  as  yet  been  ascended.  In  order  to  place  the 
identification  of  the  two  rivers  beyond  possibility  of  a  doubt,  Lieutenant  Harman 
is  arranging  for  a  number  of  logs  of  timber  to  be  specially  marked  and  floated  down 
from  Gyala  Sindong  into  the  Assam  Valley.  As  the  intervening  belt  of  country  is 
peopled  by  wild  tribes  called  Abors,  who  have  always  offered  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  any  attempt  to  pass  through  their  country,  this  plan  is  probably  the  most 
feasible  method  of  solving  the  problem. 

Another  exploration,  also  in  south-eastern  Tibet,  was  made  in  1876-6,  by  a 
native  called  L  ■,  who  crossed  the  line  of  the  Great  Himalayas  by  the  direct 
route,  between  Sikkim  and  Shigatzc,  a  line  over  the  Kangra  lama  La  pass,  which, 
though  it  offers  but  few  difficulties,  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  Tibetans,  who  main- 
tain a  fort  at  Granpa  Jong,  just  beyond  the  frontier.  From  Shigatze  the  explorer 
proceeded  down  the  valley  of  the  Saiipo,  surveying  as  he  went  a  previously  unknown 
section  of  the  course  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chetang.  Eastward  of  that 
point  he  was  told  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  without  an  escort,  so  he  turned 
southwards,  and  with  a  slight  deviation  followed  the  route  traversed  by  the  Pundit 
Nain  Singh,  as  far  as  Towang.  But  at  this  town  he  was  seized  and  detained,  and 
eventually  sent  back  to  Shigatze,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Darjiling  by 
tiie  way  followed  by  Captain  Turner  in  1783. 

The  last  piece  of  geographical  exploration  on  the  part  of  a  native  deserving 
mention  is  an  adventurous  journey  performed  by  "the  Mullah,"  an  intelligent 
Ifahomedan,  whose  previous  travels  had  revealed  to  us  a  considerable  part  of  the 
geography  of  the  Kunar  and  Indus  Valley,  and  of  the  country  about  Yassin,  all 
lying  in  the  independent  region  between  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir.  His  more 
recent  investigations  were  carried  on  in  tlie  Swat  Valley,  which  is  now  mapped  out 
for  us  for  the  firet  time,  as  well  as  the  Kandia  Valley  and  the  north-western  part  of 
the  Indus  Valley  where  that  great  river  winds  its  course  through  independent 
ground  before  rejoining  the  British  frontier  near  Amb.  This  region  is  one  charac- 
terised by  considerable  wealth  of  timber,  a  peculiarity  apparently  due  to  the  copious- 
ness of  the  rainfall  which  is  deposited  in  great  quantities  south  of  the  great  range 
mnning  south  of  Mastuj  and  Yassin,  but  very  sparsely  beyond  it.  In  the  dis- 
tricts to  the  north  of  that  chain.  Major  Tanner  successfully  carried  on  a  survey 
embracing  an  area  of  about  2000  square  miles,  about  Gilgit  and  the  course  of  the 
Hunza  River.    Hopes  arc  entertained  that  with  the  co-operation  of  our  Resident  at 
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Gilgit,  EuDJut,  Sbimshal,  and  the  unknown  tracts  lying  about  the  western  Voi- 
tftgh  may  soon  be  examined  by  Major  Tanner,  and  that  officer  may  eventually  ^q 
enabled  to  enter  Kafiristan  by  way  of  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  in  preference  to  the  man 
hazardous  and  tlifficult  way  from  the  Kabul  Valley. 

This  review  of  the  Indian  Survey  operations  may  be  appropriately  cloeed  withi 
brief  reference  to  the  Indian  tidal  operations  which  have  now  been  orgaaieedoQa 
far  more  extended  scale  than  previously.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Bibd, 
tidal  instruments  were  at  work  during  the  year  1878-79  at  Bombay,  Karieh^ 
Karwar,  Madras,  Vizagapatam,  Paumben,  and  Beypur,  and  with  the  aid  of  tin 
excellent  tide-calculating  machine  recently  constructed  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  by  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  tide  tables  for  Umb 
ports,  computed  according  to  the  Harmonic  Analysis  method,  will,  as  it  is  antid- 
pated,  soon  be  available  for  the  use  of  navigators  in  Indian  waters. 


Olservations  on  the  Western  side  of  Lake  Nydssa,  and  on  the  eouniry 
intervening  hettoeen  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika. 

By  James  Stewabt,  cjb.  (Livingstonia  Mission). 

(With.  Maps  and  Section.) 

We  have  received,  through  Dr.  George  Smith,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Free  Church  Missions,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  James  Stewart, giving 
a  farther  account*  of  his  recent  explorations  north-west  of  Lake  l^yaflBa. 
and  communicating  his  valuable  longitude  observations  and  mape : — 

LrviKGSTONiA,  February  18, 1880. 

In  continuation  of  my  report  of  December  last,  I  wish  now  to  add 
a  few  general  remarks,  as  well  as  some  minor  details,  which  in  my  huny 
I  omitted.  I  have  now  traversed  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
lake,  and  know  its  character.  A  concise  description  of  it  may  be  valu- 
able. From  the  south  end  of  the  western  bight  to  Mpemba  the  coast  is 
fringed  by  reeds,  and  swamp  extends  some  distance  inland.  Landing 
can  be  effected  at  very  few  points.  Between  the  swamp  and  the  hills 
(distant  from  the  lake  some  10  miles)  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  rich 
and  fertile  soil.  It  is  inhabited  in  some  places,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  is  a  most  desirable  country.  For  white  men,  however,  I  should 
say  the  climate  would  be  deadly.  It  is  hot,  damp,  and  close,  and  for  this 
reason  must  be  rejected  as  a  site  for  a  station.  Inland  is  the  Mangone 
tribe,  under  Chikuse,  with  whom  we  would  gladly  station  a  teacher  if 
one  were  available.  Between  Mpemba  and  Kota-kota  the  country  is  diy 
and  sterile,  and  totally  uninhabited.  At  Kota-kota  the  soil  is  little  if 
any  better.  The  population  is  attracted  to  the  place  only  by  the  trade, 
which  comes  to  a  focus  there,  attracted  by  the  safe  and  spacious  harbour. 
The  people  draw  a  miserable  subsistence  from  the  soil,  cassava  l)eing  the 

♦  Vide  •  Proceedings '  R.  G.  S.,  ante,  p.  247. 
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staple  food.    Kota-kota  is  at  present  the  principal  approach  to  the 
interior.     It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
their  trade ;  it  is  therefore,  as  yet,  the  most  important  place  on  tlie  lake. 
I  will  show,  however,  that  a  rival  harbour  and  route  can  be  opened  up, 
^rhioh  will  suit  the  purposes  of  an  English  company  quite  as  well.    Be- 
tween Kota-kota  and  Mount  Kowirwi  the  country  is  poor  and  valueless, 
-felumgh  here  and  there  it  is  sparsely  inhabited.    Between  Kowirwi  and 
Xfankambira's  Point  a  very  large  population  is  gathered  under  many 
j>etty  chiefs,  but  all  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  the  Atonga.    Situated 
in  the  centre  of  this  stretch  is  Bandawe,  where  our  present  sub-station  is 
located.    The  soil  is  fair,  in  short  the  best  on  the  west  coast.    We  have 
already  had  a  year's  experience  of  the  climate,  which,  at  least,  is  decidedly 
T)etter  than  at  Cape  Maclear.    The  district  naturally  includes  the  whole 
of  the  area  between  Mount  Kowirwi  and  Mankambira*s,  taking  in  the 
lEatete  Valley,  the  whole  coast-line,  which  is  studded  with  villages,  and 
the  Limpasa  Valley,  which  is  now  being  repeopled.     It  is  the  only 
populous  district  on  the  lake  shore.    Between  Mankambira's  Point  and 
Deep  Bay  there  is  a  rock-bound  coast,  with  one  good  harbour  and  one  or 
two  inferior  ones.    A  good  many  small  fishing  villages  lie  in  the  nume- 
ronB  bays,  whose  inhabitants  laboriously  cultivate  a  few  patches  of 
oaasaya  on  the  steep  hills.    Six  miles  south  of  Mount  Waller  access  is  had 
to  the  Rikuru  Valley  by  a  very  diflficult  path.    The  valley  itself  is  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  the  climate  is  most  likely  healthy.    The  inhabitants 
would  doubtless  welcome  us,  and  I  trust  a  station  may  soon  be  ^formed 
among  them.    North  of  Deep  Bay  the  country  is  very  poor,  hard  clay 
plains  and  swamp  alternating  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  at  the 
Bombashe  River.     Even  at  Karonga's,  the  only  populous  part,  much 
of  the  low  ground  is  under  water  during  the  rains,  and  must  be  very 
unhealthy. 

From  this  rapid  survey  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  choice  of  only 
two  localities,  namely  Bandawe  and  the  Rikuru  Valley.  Eventually 
both  positions  ought  to  be  occupied.  The  question  is,  which  should  be 
first  taken  in  hand.  Besides  the  advantages  above  mentioned,  Bandawe 
can  without  any  very  great  expenditure  be  made  into  a  rival  harbour  to 
Kota-kota.  A  short  breakwater  is  all  that  is  required.  If  this  were 
done,  trade  would  almost  certainly  be  attracted  to  the  place.  It  is 
believed  that  a  trade  route  already  exists  between  the  Rovuma  River 
and  Lake  Nyassa,  at  Chitesi,  nearly  opposite  Bandawe.  This  is  a 
shorter  route  for  traders  from  Kilwa,  and  would  likely  be  preferred  by 
them.  The  civilising  influences  of  commerce  would  thus  be  added  to  the 
Christianising  work  of  the  mission,  and  a  serious  blow  would  thereby 
be  given  to  the  slave  trade.  From  Bandawo  ready  access  is  had  to  the 
Man  gone  country,  and  thence  north  and  west  to  the  country  visited  by 
Mr.  Moir  last  July.  Mr.  Moir  jtlready  talks  of  making  Bandawe  his 
headquarters  on  the  lake.     Against  all  this,  the  Rikuru  Valley  has  the 
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advaiitago  of  a  bettor  climate,  I  certainly  do  not  undermte  ihis  ^v^- 
vantage,  but  as  we  eboTild  have  a  Bub-station  and  sanitariiuii  ^i 
Moinbera*s  within  easy  reach,  the  disadvantages  of  a  lake  station  wot^^L^ 
bo  much  reduced. 

With  respect  to  tho  country  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyi^K^^ 
much  information  may  be  expected  from  tho  report  which  Mr.  Thom^^^ifjn 
on  his  return  will  gi%*e  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  It  has  "iTrri    wi ni^' 
been  suggested  that  Merere's  village  should  bo  chosen  as  a  iiiuiiiB^  ajiiii 
station.  But  Merere  is  now  living  at  Marema,  perhaps  one  hundred  j\\\    S^iVi 
north-west  of  Lake  Xyassa,  and  therefore,  I  fe^r,  quite  beyond  wfcr^T  bit 
vvdll  be  for  some  years  the  limits  of  the  Free  Church's  field  of  operation 
I  am  more  inclinod  to  look  forward  to  having  a  station  at  Mambwe. 
lies  on  the  route  between  tho  two  lakes»  and  already,  as  I  nnderstai 
measures  have  been  proposed  to  construct  the  road.     If  this  were  tloz^ 
there  would   bo  nothing  to  hinder  tho   London  Missionary  Society- 
possibly  in  association  with  the  Livingstonia  Central  Africa  Compan^ 
from  sending  a  stoamer  to  Lake  Tanganyika  by  way  of  the  Shire  Iliva 
and  Lake  Nyassa.      From  conversation  I  had  T^^ith  JVIr*  Thomson  le 
Pambete,  I  do  not  think  that  tho  route  he  followed  is  at  all  to  be  coi 
pared  for  easy  travelling  with  the  one  I  have  now  sketched  out.  Indee^fc^' 
I  fidly  anticipate  that  tho  London  IVIissionary  Society  will  ere  lon^^  ^ff 
obtain  all  their  supplies  vid  Lake  Nyassa,  and  possibly  through  th^  ^tie 
Livingstonia  Central  Africa  Company.     If  this  be  a  just  anticipation,  -^ca, 
Mambwe  would  likely  become  an  important  place,  and  would  be  a  goo^^^=^ 
situation  for  a  mission  station.     The  cost  of  a  road  fit  for  waggons  i—  ^ 

oould  not  estimato  at  less  than  3000Z.,  or  including  European  super 

vision,  not  much  less  than  4000/.  I  would  not  recommend  that  Mambwe 
be  occupied  before  tho  mission  or  the  company  is  prepared  to  begin  this 
workt  Tho  station  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  road  is  begmi; 
much  waste  of  European  labour  would  thus  be  prevented. 

I  do  nut  desire  to  give  too  favourahlo  a  j^roapect  of  trade.  Ivory,  of 
coui-se,  there  is,  but  not  in  largo  quantities,  Indiarubber  is  produced 
about  tho  ahoi-es  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  trade  in  this  article  might 
be  extended.  Copper  also  is  an  article  of  export.  Ii'on  is  found  in 
abundance,  and  i%  doubtless  would  be  largely  used  in  local  barter.  Oil 
would  likely  not  pay  for  export.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expectai 
that  anything  ol^ervablo  in  the  country  in  its  undeveloped  state  could 
3^ield  a  paying  trade.  Until  its  natural  productions  are  wisely  stimu- 
lated^  there  can  be  no  commerce  to  speak  of.  The  ivorj'  trade  is  not 
capable  of  development,  though  it  may  bo  transferred  from  the  Arabs 
to  English  hands.  Even  though  that  were  done  it  will  never  do  the 
countrj^  much  good,  aa  it  diverts  tho  attention  of  merchants  from  other 
articles,  tho  production  of  which  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country* 
It  is  a  saying  among  the  Portuguese  that  the  slave  trade  and  the  ivory 
trade  have  been  the  curse  of  Africa.     I  fully  agree  in  that  opinion. 
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Ab  I  mentioned  in  my  report,  I  found  the  distance  between  the  two 
lakes  much  greater  than  I  expected.  From  the  first  protraction  of  my 
florrey  I  made  the  longitude  of  Pambete  about  31°  20'  E. ;  but  owing  to 
the  absence  of  good  landmarks  on  the  IVIambwe  plateau,  I  cannot  place 
much  reliance  on  the  route-survey.  I  have,  therefore,  accepted  the 
resolts  of  my  best  sets  of  lunar  observations  as  giving  an  approximately 
coirect  longitude,  "and  fixed  Pambete,  accordingly,  at  31°  4'  30"  east 
longitude.*  On  a  separate  sheet  I  give  details  of  my  observations,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Stevenson  or  some  other  member  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  may  lay  them  before  the  Society,  that  they  may  be 
re-oaloulated  and  recorded.  I  also  send  statemeirt  of  the  barometric 
readings  made  at  Pambete,  on  the  mercurial  barometer  supplied  by  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  to  Mr.  Thomson,  along  with  the  correspond- 
ing observations  made  at  Livingstonia,  and  a  section  of  the  country 
between  the  two  lakes.  My  map,  comprising  the  northern  portion  of  the 
lake  and  the  route  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  is  also  enclosed,  and  I  request 
that  it  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
If  they  see  fit  to  publish  it,  1  trust  it  may  be  done  on  the  same  scale  as 
my  survey  of  1878,  in  order  that  the  two  maps  of  Nyassa  may  be  joined 
and  appear  as  one.  I  intend  to  send  a  tracing  of  my  map  direct  to 
Zmnabsa  to  the  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  party,  as  it 
may  be  very  useful  to  them. 

2Fote  on  the  Lunar  Distances,  observed  by  Mr,  James  Stewart  at  Pamfjetc,  November  9th,  1879. 
By  Mr.  John  Ck>LES,  Map  Department,  b.g.s. 

I  haTe  oompnted  the  fonr  sets  of  lunars  sent  home  by  Mr.  Stewart  by  throe  different 
methodfl,  viz.  Baper*8  rigorous  method,  Biddlo's  variation  of  Borda'a  method,  and  by 
Chftnvenet's  special  lunar  tables,  and  the  mean  of  results  places  Fambeto  in  longitude 
31^21'  30"  £.,  vrhich  agrees  within  1}  miles  of  its  position  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Stewart  from 
his  traverse  survey,  and  is  within  5  and  8}  miles  respectively  of  the  longitude  of  the 
tame  place  as  fixed  by  Mr.  Stanley  by  observation  and  Mr.  Thomson  by  traverse  survey. 
One  of  the  sets  of  lunars  has  been  rejected,  the  observations  having  been  taken  at  very 
uneqiud  intervals.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  various  longitudes  assigned  to 
Plmibete  by  those  travellers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  fixing  its  position.  They 
•re  at  follows : — 

o  t  n 

Dr.  Livingstone 31  40  00  £. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley        31  15  25  E. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson 31  30  00  E. 

Mean  of  results  of  Mr.  James  Stewart  s  observation  31  21  30  E. 

Thus  the  mean  of  Stanley's  and  Thomson's  longitudes  is  31=  22'  42"  E.,  being  within 
one  mile  of  the  mean  result  of  Mr.  Stewart's  observations,  which  also  agrees  within  1}  of 
the  longitude  by  account  of  Mr.  Stewart  himself. 

*  This  position,  however,  has  been  altered,  on  the  reduction  of  I^Ir.  Stewart's  map 
for  the  present  number  of  the  *  Proceedings,'  to  31^  21'  30"  K  long.,  in  aooordunce  with 
the  re-computation  of  his  observations  by  Mr.  Coles ;  the  consequent  diminution  of  disF 
tuioe  has  been  distributed,  in  the  map,  throughout  the  entire  route  from  Lake 
NyasflB. — Ed. 
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Turther  Belgian  Expeditioaa  to  Central  Africa, — A  freeli  oi 
lias  jiist  left  Brussels  to  join  the  Belgian  officers  already  esfjibli 
Central  Africa*     The  party  consiBts  of  Captain    Ramacckew*  of 
Engineers,  Lieutenant  Van  Becker,  of  the  Artillery,  and   JL  dr 
Mense,  a  photographer ;  the  two  first  have  already  visited  Africa.   1 
other  officers.  Major  van  den  Bogarde,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Lieu 
Le  Leu,  of  the  Artillery,  will  also  shortly  take  their  departnrol 
Brussels,  being  charged  by  the  King  with  a  special  miflaion  to 
tain  the  possibility  of  reaching  Central  Africa  from  the  north 
White  Kile  and  its  affluents* 

Progress  of  Br.  lenz  in  BTorth-Westem  Africa^—We  leam  fpoi- 

despatch,  obligingly  communicated  to  us,  from  the  British  Mi' 

Tangier  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  this  enterprising  traveller  hat ^ 

the  Atlas,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Timbuctu,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of 
Moorish  authorities  to  sfinction  his  proceeding*      It  apixjars  thiii  if 
waiting  for  some  time  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  he  €*Tim 
to  Terodant.    Up  to  that  placo  he  was  aocompaniod  by  his  M«x»r 
guard,  but  the  anthoritios  having  declined  to  protect  him  any  furtb 
on  tlic  ground  that  the  Snltan  has  very  little  power  of  control  over  < 
wild  Shloh  tribes  in  tho  southern  districts  of  his  empire,  he  ptutf' 
forward  alone  towards  the  SoTidan,  accompanied  by  a  Moor  named  1^ 
Ali<     lie  is  reported  to  have  assumed  the  garb  of  a  Mahomedan,  calll' 
himself  a  Turkish  doctor.     Dr.  Lenz  is  well  known  as  a  goologist,  a 
it  is  with  a  view  to  geological  investigations  partly  that  he  has  undt 
tfiken  tho  present  journey.    He  travels  on  behalf  of  the  German  Afrtc 
Society** 

Miationary  Expedition  to  the  ITpper  Zambesi  Eegion, — At  the  emd 
January  of  last  year  a  party  consisting  of  eleven  Jesuit  misstonarit 
under  Pere  Depelchin,  left  Southampton  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nil 
the  object  of  founding  a  mission  in  Central  South  Africa.     On  the 
arrival  at  Capetown  they  proceeded  to  Grahamstown,  whence,  after  cot 
pleting  their  preparations,  they  started  for  the  interior  on  April  J  6th,  wit 
four  %vaggons  and  provisions  for  six  months*    They  reached  Kimlierk 
on  3Iay  11th,  and  Sboshong,  the  capital  of  the  Bamangwato  conn  try*  o 
July  24th.     Hero  they  desired  to  found  their  first  station,  but  tlie  kin 
re  fused  to  al  lo  w  them  to  es  tabl  ish  thei  asel  v  es  in  h  is  terri  tory.   Con  t  inuinj 
their  march  northwards,  tho  missionaries  acconlingly  directed  UieuraiM 
towards  theMatabele  country,  and  arrived  at  Tati  on  August  17th,  *^^ 
Depelchin  then  went  on  to  Gnbuluwayo  with  two  companions,  to  d 
Loljcngnle'ti  permission  to  found  a  mission  io  his  kingdom.     This  wai. 
accordeii,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  was  brought  up  to  the  capital,  whert 
*  Vide  '  rioceedingb '  E.  G.  S.^  ante,  p,  lUG* 
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they  settled  on  the  plateau  near  the  king's  residence.  They  have  also 
obtained  from  a  Mr.  Grant  (to  whom  the  king  has  given  a  large  tract  of 
country)  possession  of  a  vall6y,  two  miles  north  of  Gubulnwayo,  which 
is  said  to  be  well- watered  and  fertile.  The  last  letters  state  that  a  large 
idnforcement  of  missionaries  left  Eimberley  on  the  19th  of  last  March 
on  their  way  to  the  Upper  Zambesi  and  the  Marutse-Mabunda  country. 
They  expected  to  reach  Tati  in  the  middle  of  May.  About  that  time 
another  expedition  would  leave  Gubuluwayo,  on  a  visit  to  King  Umzila. 
The  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude  recorded  in  the  last  number 
of  the  •  Proceedings,'  p.  367,  were  taken  by  P^re  A.  H.  Law  during  the 
northward  journey  of  P^re  Depelchin's  expeditiou. 

The  Surveys  for  the  proposed  Trans-Sahara  Bailway.  —  Colonel 
Hatters,  whose  expedition  has  been  previously  referred  to  (pp.  123, 183), 
left  Wargla  on  March  3rd,  and  appears  to  have  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
xeaohing  El-Moukhouh  (N.  lat.  26°),  in  the  Asgaz  Tuareg  country,  some 
466  miles  south  of  Wargla,  and  155  miles  south  of  Timasanin.  Though 
"well  received  by  these  Tuaregs,  Colonel  Flatters  was  unable  to  meet 
^th  any  chief  among  them  of  sufficient  authority  with  whom  he  could 
enter  into  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government.  He  found 
that  the  real  head  of  these  tribes — a  very  aged  man,  who  is  said  to  be 
xmder  Turkish  influence — ^lived  at  Ghat,  and  he  accordingly  put  himself 
in  communication  with  him.  These  negotiations,  however,  becoming  veiy 
protracted,  without  any  satisfactory  result  being  attained,  and  provisions, 
Ac,  beginning  to  i-un  short.  Colonel  Flatters  returned  to  Algeria  in 
May,  and  has  since  arrived  in  France.  It  is  stated  that  he  will  resume  his 
surveys  and  explorations  after  the  hot  season  is  over,  probably  during  the 
month  of  October.  More  solid  results  would  appear  to  have  been  achieved 
by  the  expedition  under  M.  Choisy,  an  engineer  ofPonta  et  OhaussSeSf  who 
returned  to  Constantino  after  thoroughly  examining  the  country  between 
Wad  Hirh  and  El  Golea ;  he  also  made  a  detailed  survey  of  this  region  in 
regard  both  to  its  geological  formation  and  to  the  configuration  of  the  soil. 
Between  Wargla  and  £1  Golea  the  expedition  devoted  especial  attention 
to  determining  the  elevation  of  all  the  affluents  of  Wady  Mia,  which 
they  first  met  with  after  passing  Zaraia.  The  chief  results  of  M.  Choisy 's 
expedition  may  be  considered  to  be  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
lines  of  depression  in  this  region  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  reconnoitring  of 
the  passages  across  the  belt  of  sandhills  which  bar  the  route  to  In-Salah, 
in  the  Tu&t  oasis.  M.  Choisy  has  lately  returned  to  Paris,  and  has 
addressed  a  preliminary  report  on  his  labours  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Algeria. 

Xigor  Tanner's  Surveying  Operations  in  Oilgit. — Major  Tanner, 
with  the  aid  of  two  practised  native  surveyors,  started  from  Murree,  and 
arriving  at  Gilgit  on  the  80th  August  last,  mapped  out  some  1800 
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square  miles  on  tlie  ]*iiicL  scale  aliout  the  Gllgit  River,  dnJ  up  tl^^ 
Hunza  Eiver  towarik  Kuiijut  and  Hunza.  Kagar,    Now  that  Ma^^jt 
Bidiiulph  occupies  the  post  of  resident  af  Gil  git,  tho  country  i«  said.      to 
have  quieted,  and  the  opportunity  may  possibly  occur  for  Major  Tan^^:^^! 
to   extend   his   eurv'cya  towards  Shimehal  on   the  north   and  Chifc^   j^l 
Kafjistan  on  tho  west 

The  *' Mullah"  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Swat  and  Upper  Indus*— 'EZTlie 

following   aro    details    of  tho   exj>l oration   of  tho   Swat  Eivor  by  Uie 

*'  Mullah,"  which  hare  come  to  hand  since  the  brief  mention  made  m 

the  firat  volume  of  the  *  Prooeedinga/  p*  716 : — 

In  order  to  disarm  auapicioD,  this  es]>Iorer  engaged  a  trader  from  Swat  to  MB^^oilt 
him  in  making  arrangements  for  lloatiog  limber  from  Lamati,  in  the  valley  of  '- 
Pimjkora    which  joina  the  Swat,  or  else  in  the  Kaodia  Valley,  and  so  down  t 
Indus.     Starting  from  Abazai,  which  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Bwat  Ri 
enters  BritiBli  territory,  tlie  "  Mullah  ^  attempted  to  ascend  the  course  of  the  river,  1 
found  till  A  impracticable  J  owing  to  the  rocky  and  precipitous  nature  of  the  hills 
each  side.      Ue  therefore  made  a  detour  northward,  vii  Gandere  and  Kot,  orer 
southern  watershed  of  t]ie  river,  and  renchL-d  I^Hiir  in  the  Swat  district  on  June  16i 
1878.     Hero  he  was  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  wl 
had  been  treacheronfily  shot  there  a  few  years  ago,  on  his  firut  attempt  at  explor»tkici-— ^  ^ 
From  t hence  the  *'  Muilah  **  asceudeil  the  Tallcy  of  the  Swat  River  in  a  nortlt 
direction  towards  the  Kohistan,  from  wliich  it  emerges.     As  this  valley  had  nere 
heen  explored  previouislyj  the  results  are  of  imfKjrtaace,    Rice  is  the  staple  food  o 
the  people,  but  other  kinds  of  grain  are  also  produced.     Sheep,  goats^  cows,  an^ 
huflalocs  are  in  great  abundance,  and  the  river  as  well  as  its  tributaries  abounds  i: 
fiah.     Different  kiuds  of  eoia  are  current  in  the  valley,  hut  the  British  coin  is  alon( 
valued  at  par.    There  aro  two  large  villages,  called  Thana  and  Mingianra,  which 
have  botb  pood-sizetl  huz»iars,  containing  Hindu  hariiast  and  other  shops,  such  as 
bakers,   fruiterers,    cloth   merchants,  blacksmiths,   &c.     Fighting   and  lawlcanies^ 
appear  tolerably  rife  however.     At  Churrai  the  Swat  Yalley  contracts  and  ends,  the 
valley  beyond  being  called  the  Kohiatan.    The  hilla  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
forests  of  trees  of  huge  size,  w^hich  beyond  the  village  of  Kalam  attain  such  a  mag- 
nitude, according  to  the  "  Mullah,"  as  to  surpass  description.    The  species  are  the 
ranzro  (the  royal  or  black  pine),  which  is  very  valuable,  each  tree  being  wtjuth 
irom  150  to  250  rupees  in  the  Peshawur  market,  the  ncher  and  the  piwich  (a  speeia 
of  deodar).     After  examining  a  tributary  called  the  Gabrial  River,  coming  from  the 
west  and  c  robbing  the  water-jiarting  into  the  basin  of  the  Panjkora,  he  came  to 
Lamuti,  where  great  scarcity  prevailed,  and  supplies  were  exceedingly  difficult  to 
procure.     This  is  one  of  the  three  Kobistans  or  highlands  which  he  between  Kashkar 
or  Chitra  I  and  the  Indus,     The  first  of  these  is  the  Indus  Kohistan,  OMnprifcdng  the 
villages  of  Kolai  Patau,  Palas,  Jalkot,  &c.,  and  containing  the  largest  population 
of  tho  three.     Its  inhabitants  are  well-built  and  powerful  men,  of  a  fair  complexion, 
who  dress  themselves  in  coats  and  trousers  somewhat  resembling  the  English  fashion ; 
the  second  Kohistan  is  that  of  Swat,  which  somewhat  resembles  th©  first ;  and  the 
third  that  of  tlie  Panjkora  Valley,  com  prising  the  vilkges  of  Tal,  Lamnti,  and 
Patrak,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  quite  different,  both  in  complexion  slid 
dress. 

Proceeding  past  Ushu  np  the  valley,  which  is  here  subject  to  frequent  disastrous 
avalanches,  the  "  Mullah"  passed  two  routes  which  lead  across  the  motmtains  on 
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the  right  into  the  Kandia  Valley  (Indus  baslD),  and  inquired  about  the  passes  leading 
to  the  left  into  Eashkar  or  Chitial ;  but  having  learnt  that  these  were  still  blocked  with 
spowy  which  had  been  excessive*  that  winter,  and  which  they  anticipated  would  pro- 
bably make  the  passes  altogether  impassable  that  year,  he  decided  to  cross  into  the 
Kandia  Valley  by  the  Palesar  Ravine  and  Pass,  where  the  severity  of  the  cold  caused 
the  party  great  suffering.  They  were  obliged  to  take  off  their  shoes,  and  even  then 
tlie  way  was  so  slippery  that  a  foothold  had  to  be  dug  out  at  each  step.  On  crossing 
the  water-parting  between  the  Swat  and  Kandia  rivers  the  whole  party  had  to  slide 
down  the  face  of  a  steep  slope,  and  thus  descended  into  valleys  tenanted  by  Gujars,  a 
people  who  are  found  from  the  Nerbudda  River  in  India  as  far  up  as  Yassin  and 
Chitral  and  through  Kashmir  and  Swat,  and  who  in  Yaghistan  have  many  peculiar 
and  interesting  customs.  After  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  belongings,  which  had 
been  temporarily  deposited  beneath  a  rock,  and  were  subsequently  overwhelmed  by 
an  aYalanche,  the  ''  Mullah  "  continued  his  explorations,  examining  the  course  of  the 
Kandia  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  chief  produce  of  the  Kandia  or  Grabrial 
Valley  consists  of  timber  and  ghee,  both  of  which  are  largely  exported  to  Peshawur. 
Indian  com  is  grown  extensively,  and  wheat  and  barley  to  some  extent,  but  no  rice. 
On  reaching  the  Indus  River  the  ''  Mullah,"  instead  of  following  its  course  as  he 
had  previously  done,  jonmeyod  by  a  road  leading  across  the  mountain  spurs  which 
descend  to  the  river  from  the  north-west,  and  by  this  means  he  has  been  enabled 
to  map  out  very  fairly  the  entire  western  watershed  of  the  Indus  River  from  its 
junction  with  the  Kandia  to  Buner.  At  the  Ejina  Dara,  about  half-way  down  the 
ooiine  of  the  river,  he  passed  the  boundary  between  the  Kohistanis  and  the  Afghans, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kana  Dara  and  the  lateral  valleys  below  it  resembling  in  appear- 
ance and  manners  the  generality  of  Patbans.  The  lowest  point  in  the  Indus  Valley 
to  wbicb  the  "Mullah"  went  was  a  ziarat  (shriue)  just  below  Kabalgram.  From 
thence,  instead  of  continuing  his  way  into  British  territory,  which  was  tolerably  close, 
be  explored  the  Itai  and  Ghorband  valleys,  and  crossing  over  into  the  Swat  Valley, 
took  his  Swat  followers  back  to  their  homes  before  returning  to  Peshawur. 

The  general  results  of  this  important  journey  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — ^A 
survey  of  the  entire  Swat  Valley,  of  the  Kohistan  above  it,  and  of  the  E^dia  Valley, 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  passes  separating  the  two  latter  and  those  leading  into  the 
Panjkora  Valley  and  northwards  to  Yassin,  and  a  suryey  of  the  western  watershed  of 
the  Indus  from  its  junction  with  the  Kandia  to  Buner.  Major  Tanner,  whose 
surveys  in  Kafiristan  and  Gilgit  have  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the  region, 
remarks  of  the  water-parting,  separating  the  northernmost  tracts  surveyed  by  the 
^  Mullah  "  (Ushu  or  Baslikar  and  the  Upper  Kandia  Valley)  from  Mastuj  and  Yassin, 
that  this  ridge,  which  rises  abruptly  in  great  scarps  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  at 
Bonji  and  runs  westward  to  the  Kunar,  is  a  very  important  geographical  feature,  as 
it  separates  the  rainless  tracts  of  Gilgit,  Hunza,  and  Yassin,  to  the  north,  from  the 
well-watered  countries  of  Bashkar  and  Swat.  On  the  north  the  vegetation  is  limited 
to  a  narrow  belt,  the  general  altitude  of  which  may  be  set  down  at  from  9500  to 
12,500  feet,  in  which  grow  thinly  scattered  Pinus  exceha^  Abies  Smithiana^  Cupressus 
iandosa^  birch,  &c.,  while  to  the  south  the  forests  are  described  as  magnificent,  and 
characterized  by  a  profusion  of  deodar.  In  another  particular  the  range  is  one  of 
importance,  as  it  forms  approximately  the  great  boundary  line  between  the  Shiah  and 
Suni  religions,  but  few  of  the  latter  sect  being  found  north  of  it.  Major  Tanner 
records  his  opinion  that  the  Dard  group  of  languages  includes  no  less  than  eight  sub- 

*  Major  Tanner  remarks  that  the  fiEdl  of  snow  in  October  1877,  throughout  Kashmir, 
Gilgit,  and  Northern  Afghanistan,  was  greater  than  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
while  the  avalanches  had  caused  an  extraordinary  amount  of  injury. 
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divisions,  viz.  Kafiristan^  Lugbmam  and  Darl  Knri,  Damainel),  Chiigani,  BaAbn, 
Kasbkari,  the  Gbus  lani^aages  (including  those  of  Hiinza  and  Nagvr,  YassiD,  PonyiJ 
Gilgit,  Tanjir^  Darel,  and  Giijara}^  and  those  of  tbe  Yaslikaiils  or  Kolsis. 

The  Estuary  of  tlie  Yamg-taze-kiang. — In  reference  to  a  poaug^  Jq 
our  report  on  Admiralty  Surveys  during  the  past  year,  intelligence  W 
Just  been  reoeivetl  from  Shanghai  that  the  recent  survey  of  the  Yang-t^ge. 
kianj]^  at  the  raotith  of  the  Ilwangpuo  or  Woosimg  River,  under  Ca])t»5ii 
Napier  in  H*M,S*  ^Fagpie,  is  likely  to  roBiilt  in  cousiderahle  practial 
T^encfit  to  navigation,  and  particnkrly  as  regards  vessels  in  the  noTthen* 
trade.  The  Burveyons  are  stated  to  have  found  a  navigable  channel 
south-east  of  Gmss  Island,  which  will  connect  the  present  north  au^I 
Boyth  channels,  and  save  about  15  miles  to  vesselfi  running  to  and  fnm 
the  north  of  China. 

Mr,  W*  H.  Tietkiufi*  Journey  in  South  Attstralia*  —  Our  Associate, 
Mr.  Tietkins,  has  recently  retiimed  to  Adelaide  from  the  expeditioi^ 
to  which  we  referred  last  November  (vol  i.  p.  723),  and  which  wa.^ 
undertaken   chiefly   for  the  purpose   of    sinking   for    water  betweejci^ 
Youldeh  (Oldea)  and  the  Musgrave  Hangee,  with  a  view  to  pastortf" 
settlement.     From  a  preliminary  report  wiiich  he  has  drawn  up,  we  ^ 
learn  some  particulars  respecting  his  joni-ney*     Travelling  northwards^  H 
from  Y'onldeh,  Mr.  Tietkins  aecended  the  lino  of  hills  which  are  about 
10  miles  distant  and  1000  feet  above  it,  and  obtained  an  extensive  view 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  the  enormous  sand  hummocks,  amongst 
which  Youldeh  is  situated,  appearing  to  form  part  of  the  plain  which 
extends  far  to  the  south.     This  range  is  intersected  by  deep  ralleys  and 
hollows,    densely  covered    with   malleo   and   spinifex.     Thirty   miles 
further  north  tlio  sand  range  gives  place  to  open  limestone  country, 
w^hich  continues  for   12  miles,  when  a  sandhill  formation  again  seta 
in ;   mnlga  scrub  and  gi-a^s,  however,  make  it  less  disagreeable  than  j 
the  tract  covered  with  malleo  and  spinifcx.     Tlie  sandhills  continiie  ' 
within  12  miles  of  a  native  well,  which  is  about  two  miles  south  of  t** 
flat-topped  hills  in  S.  lat.  2^  15'  40".     This  well,  which  the  natives' 
called  Punthi,  is  the  drainage  of  water  into  a  large  granite  basin  below^ 
the  surface,  and  is  not  by  any  means  permanent.     Mr.  Tietkins  says  helH 
was  surprised,  when  about  two  niik^a  south  of  Punthi,  to  find  himself  in 
a  cleared  line,  as  straight  as  if  run  with  a  theodolite,  which  had  evidently 
been  mado  by  the  blacks  in  imitation  probably  of  the  line  of  verificatioB 
which  they  had  seen  Mr.  Cornish  laying  down  in  the  south.     Leaving 
the  wellj  and  travelling  N.  35"^  W.  over  low  stony  hills,  composed  of 
ferruginous  conglomerate,  Mr,  Tietkins,  after  23  miles*  march,  reache 
a  native  dam,  called  Winderaboi,  where  he  found  a  fair  supply  of  water.1 
The  vast  extent  of  tcrtiai-y  formation  that  reaches  southwards  to  the] 
seaboard,  ends,  he  says,  at  these  hills,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  change  in 
the  aspect  of  things  ;  game  is  mr»re  al»undant,  grass  is  plentiful,  audi  J 
there  is  evidence  of  a  largo  native  population.     These  hills  are  called?! 
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the  Leislor  Hills,  and  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Tietkins  during  Mr.  Giles' 

-expedition,  but  have  not  since  been  visited.    Mr.  Tietkins  reports  that 

the  country  for  70  miles  west  and  west-north-west  of  Youldeh  is  covered 

with  spinifex,  mallee,  and  sand  hummocks,  and  that  at  that  distance  he 

found  the  view  to  the  west  sufficiently  discouraging  to  induce  him  to 

'return.     The  elevation  above  sea-level  was  900  feet,  and  Mr.  Tietkins 

as  firmly  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  uninterrupted  rise  in  the  country, 

£rom  the  latitude  of  Youldeh  to  that  of  the  Musgrave  and  Mann  Banges. 

In  conclusion,  he  expresses  a  belief  that,  although  efforts  to  find  water 

Jiave  not  hitherto  been  very  successful,  the  route  he  followed  will  be 

**  one  of  the  busy  highways  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  for 

^e  grazing  capabilities  of  which  we  have  the  assurances  of  Gosse, 

JPoTiesi,  and  Giles,  but  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  which  we  know  at 

(ireeent  nothing." 

Oeographical  Department,  British  Museum. — The  Annual  Return  of 
"the  British  Museum,  which  was  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Oommons  in  the  early  part  of  June,  includes  a  report  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Major,  F.S.A.,  the  Keeper  of  the  Department,  on  the  progress  made  in 
the  arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  the  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topo- 
graphical drawings,  together  with  an  account  of  the  accessions  made  in 
the  year  1879.  The  number  of  maps  which  were  received  under  the 
Copyright  Act  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  520,  in  1886  sheets,  in  addi- 
tion to  8  atlases  and  2  parts  of  atlases ;  154  atlases  and  979  maps,  in 
4128  sheets,  were  obtained  by  purchase  ;  and  15  volumes  and  652  maps 
and  drawings,  in  703  sheets,  were  presented.  Besides  the  students  who 
consulted  maps  and  atlases  in  the  reading  room,  256  persons  visited 
the  department  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  special  geo- 
graphical inquiries.  Among  the  more  interesting  acquisitions  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Major  calls  attention  to  the  following: — A  large  English 
chart,  on  parchment,  of  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Africa,  of  the  early  date 
of  1647,  bearing  the  legend  :  "  Made  by  Nicholas  Comberford,  dwelling 
neare  to  the  West  end  of  the  Schoole  House,  at  the  X  X  signe  of  the 
Flat  in  Badcliffe,  anno  1647."  Two  illuminated  and  gilt  MS.  maps,  on 
parchment,  by  Jose  da  Costa  Miranda — one  of  the  coasts  of  Florida, 
New  Spain,  and  Africa,  1688,  and  the  other  of  the  West  Indies,  1698. 
A  most  mportant  plan  of  Paris,  by  Verniquet,  in  72  sheets,  the  result 
of  thirty  years'  labour,  and  finished  in  1791 ;  it  is  full  of  interest,  as 
flKowing  the  city  before  the  period  of  the  demolition  of  a  great  number  of 
convents,  churches,  and  other  notable  buildings.  Also  a  reproduction, 
by  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  of  a  drawn  plan  of  Bome 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  by  Leonardo  Bufalini,  found  in  the 
<3onvent  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angioli  in  Cuneo,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Itab'an  Government.  This  has  been  chromolitho- 
graphed  by  Bruno  Salomone,  and  published  at  Bome,  in  12  sheets, 
during  the  past  year. 
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Preliminary  Survey  of  Ferak. — Mr.  Heury  S.  Deane,  ce,,  of  Ceylon,  actVa^ 

under  infitructioDs  from  ih©  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Straits  SettlemeaU,  hag  m^ 
various  journeys  into  the  interior  from  Lfimt,  daring  the  early  summer  of  buit  y^^f 
in  the  course  of  which  he  ha£  procured  many  beflrings  and  observations,  prelimLi 
to  contemplated  surveys,  and  Las  collected  much  information  as  to  the  capabil 
of  the  countr}'. 

After  fi:xing  tbe  site  of  the  points  of  the  first  triangulation  series  at  KI  -^vi 
Kangsa,  Mr.  Deane  visited  Kinta,  croesiog  the  Mem  Range,  and  spending  Bc^^wrfl 
days  on  the  summit  of  Bujong  Malaka  (3800  feel),  from  which  he  oommandei 
main  ridge,  whence  rise  the  Cbenderiang,  Kampar,  Batang  Fadaog,  and  Bldor  ri  ^^m. 
Bearings  on  various  important  ranges,  with  angles  of  elevation  and  depression,  ^ftt 
here  procni-ed,  e.sj:ieciaUy  on  the  chief  peaka  of  the  Slim  Monntains^  which  are  iKZ^kg^ 
to  the  Slim  and  Bemam  rivers,  at  the  extreme  sonth-east  corner  of  the  State,  ^rf 
attain  a  considerable  height  (probably  6000  to  7000  feet). 

lietiiming  to  Kinta,  Mr.  Deane  left  the  usual  track  at  (*humor,  and  striking  no  : 
east  reached  a  Sakcl  village  called  Kampong  Langkor,  on  Sungei  Kerbaii,  a  tribni 
of  the  Plus  River,  rising  on  the  north-western  slopes  of  Mount  Rayam.       2k*i 
European  having  previously  visited  this  locality,  he  had  some  diflScuUy  in  inducffn^ 
the  villagers  to  guide  him  to  a  good  sight-point,  a»  they  conscieutioiifily  refused  to  gcp  I 
beyond  the  limited  range  of  their  own  personal  travel ;  hut  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
jtecond  day  a  proper  summit  was  found  in  Gunong  Asal,  which,  w^hen  cleared,  will 
command  observations  on  the  various  mountains  forming  the  Titi  Wangsu  Rainge  on 
the  extreme  northern  boundary,  and  a  magnificent  view  of  tbe  main  ridge  above 
mentioned  at  Bujong  Malaka,  forming  tlie  eastern  limit  of  Perak  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Rayam. 

G^ong  Asal  is  3d  miles  almost  due  east  from  Mount  Poudok,  and  overlooka  the 
vast  Ulii  Plus  Valley,  which  extends  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  From  its  summir, 
for  from  six  to  12  miles  Into  the  valley  of  the  Plus,  there  is  a  continuous  elevated 
group  of  pamltel  ranges,  from  1000  to  3o00  feet  high,  inclining  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  its  eastern  spur. 

Returning  to  KamjKJng  Langkor,  Mr,  Deane  then  followed  the  Sungei  Kl^rbau  ti> 
its  junction  with  the  Plus,  ascending  the  latter  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  botla 
with  light  draught.  He  states  it  to  be  a  very  fine  river,  capable  of  much  improre- 
ment,  should  there  be  sufiicient  traffic  developed  to  justify  a  moderate  expeDditune,^j 
though  several  of  its  rapids  are  tedious,  notably  the  Jeram  Dina  rapid,  some  50  miles 
up,  which  prevented  his  further  ascent,  tliough  beyond  it  the  river  seemed  broad  and 
deep  for  a  oouiiiderablc  distance.  The  Plus  valley  is  apparently  exceedingly  rich  in 
tin  deposits  ;  the  soil  of  Mount  Asal  is  stated  to  be  very  sufHirior  and  well  adapted  , 
to  coffee  growing,  and  that  of  the  valley  itself  to  be  no  less  so  for  most  tropical  low 
conn  try  |iroduct8* 

Mr.  Deane'a  next  journey  through  the  State  commenced  atThaiping,  and  led  hitu^ 
across  the  upj)er  waters  of  the  KArau,  liijau,  and  other  rivers  to  Kwala  Selftma,  from 
which  place  he  ascended  the  St-lama  by  boat  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  ultimately 
reaching  Gdnong  Inas,  one  of  the  most  southerly  |>ointa  of  the  Ttti  Wangsu  Range 
before  mentioned,  with  a  probable  maximum  elevation  of  7000  feet.  Here  he 
remained  Eeveml  days,  obtaining  a  complete  arc  of  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 
Descending  this  mountain,  he  struck  northwards  to  the  Krtan  River,  and  taking 
boat  from  its  highest  navigable  point,  followed  its  course  to  tbe  boundary  of  Provina^ 
Wellesley  at  Parit  Buntar,  thence  rejicbing  Thaiping  via  Penang.  Mr  Deane's  farther 
purely  professional  operations  were  carried  on  in  t>etter  known  districts. 

As  a  preliminary  to  some  practical  observations  as  to  the  extent  of  land  available 
for  planttitions,  Mr.  Deane's  estimate  of  the  gross  8ui>er6cial  area  of  the  State  (7941^ 
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square  statute  miles,  or  5,067,597  imperial  acres,  omitting  fractions)  has  to  be  based 

upon  an  assumption  of  its  exterior  eastern  boundary  on  the  section  from  Jeram  Panjang 

on  the  PSrak  River  east  and  south  to  the  source  of  the  Bemam,  as  yet  not  accurately 

defined.  On  this  estimation,  there  is  an  area  of  1,451,770  acres,  from  1000  to  8000  feet, 

available  for  cinchona,  cofifee,  tea,  &c.,  with  588,422  acres  suited  to  lower  cultiva- 

tion,  such  as  Liberian  coffee,  besides  various  isolated  but  extensive  tracts.    The  soil 

examined,  both  on  the  ranges  and  low  lands,  is  considered  to  be  equal,  if  not 

snperior,  to    that  of  estates  found  highly  remunerative  in  Ceylon   for  similar 

jxtrpoees.    This  was  especially  the  case  at  Mount  Asal  and  Mount  Inas ;  and  fine 

JJanestone  abounded  in  the  Titi  Wangsu  and  Plus  ranges,  and  in  Kinta.      The  soil 

'^nm  better  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  coast  ranges,  and 

j0ikppareiitly  improves  further  in-country.     Yast  tracts  of  magni6cent  land  well 

tfbdapted  for  paddy  cultivation  seem  entirely  neglected  by  the  natives,  though  the 

^Ter  system  already  available  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  either  for  transport  or 

Snigatioii  purposes.    There  are  now  fix)m  1200  to  1300  miles  of  water  transput, 

^s^Mkble  of  great  extension  and  improvement  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay ;  and 

'When  land  carriage  is  ultimately  required,  it  is  believed  that  narrow  -gauge  steam 

'tiamways  would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  as  valuable  tin  deposits 

oocnr  throughout  the  low  lands,  and  local  traffic  is  certain.     A  river  survey 

aooompanying  the  proposed  general  trigonometrical  survey  is,  however,  urged  as  of 

immediate  importance  in  assisting  the  location  of  productive  estates. 

Mr.  Deane,  from  his  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  Straits,  is  confident  that 
Ptok  excels  in  the  extent,  quality,  and  suitability  of  its  forest  lands  available  for 
plantations,  and  he  considers  that  the  Bindings  is  likely  to  be  its  principal  port  for 
asportation. 


THE  ANNIVEESAEY  MEETING,  May  31st,  1880. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  g.cjs.i.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elections. — The  Earl  of  Kimberley  (^Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies) ;  Percy 
Ltoydj  Esq, ;  A,  H.  Mason  ^  Esq, ;  John  Stedman,  Esq. ;  W,  A,  Tytsen  Amherst, 
Eeq^  M.P. 

The  Regulations  for  the  government  of  anniversary  meetings  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  last  year  were  read  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Markham,  Secretary. 

The  President  then  nominated  as  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  about  to  take  place 
Bear-Admiral  B.  C.  Matne,  o.b.,  and  A.  G.  Hrnbiques,  Esq.,  and  requested  Mr. 
Markham  to  read  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Council,  which  was  as  follows : — 

BEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Fellows  the  following  Beport 
on  the  financial  and  general  condition  of  the  Society : — 

MenAers. — The  number  of  Fellows  elected  during  the  past  year  (ending  April  30th, 
1880)  was  207,  besides  two  Honorary  Corresponding  Members.  In  the  previous  year, 
1878-9,  the  total  elections  of  Fellows  numbered  170 ;  in  1877-8  the  number  was 
187.  The  losses  in  the  past  year  have  been,  by  death  67,  by  resignation  48,  and  by 
de&ult  of  subscription  36,  making  the  net  increase  for  the  year,  58.    In  the  year 
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1878-9  tliG  net  increase  was  2 ;  in  1877-8,  49 ;  in  1876-7,  138 ;  in  l*i75-4,  l^^^ 
The  Society  has  lost  hy  death  one  Honorary  Corrcspon<3iDg  Member. 

Finance. — As  will  bo  seen  by  the  aanexed  Balance  Sheet,  the  tot^l  net  inoc^^ 
for  the  Financial  year  ending  31st  Deceniber,  1879  (exclusive  of  balaoce  in  h^^^ 
was  8979/,  14f.  lOt/.,  of  which  6182^.  ozmsisted  of  entrance  fees  and  sub«nptiot^^  '' 
Fellows.  In  the  previous  year,  1878,  the  total  net  income  was  8124^,  10».,  aDtl.  ^^ 
amount  of  snbscriptiona,  *S:c*,  6017^  ;  in  1877,  7950/.  1j,  lle^.  and  6099/.  ;  in  l^%"j-* 
8611?.  lis.  %d.  and  7109/*  lis.  The  amount  of  total  net  income  just  stated  for*  ^^ 
past  year  included  a  legacy  of  500/.  from  the  late  Sir  W,  C.  Trerelyan.  A  legics:^  ^f 
540/,  formed  also  part  of  the  stated  income  for  1878. 

The  net  expenditure  for  the  past  year  (exclusive  of  investments  and  hilrmrri<j  ij^ 
hand)  was  GDOO/,  lis.  2d.  The  net  expeoditurc  in  1878  was  6361/.  9«.  6dL  •  f^^ 
1877,  5940/.  17s.  11*/.;  in  187C,  0870/.  Us,  hi,  and  in  1875,  5683/L  i§,  lOrf.  •Xli« 
sum  of  1551/.  lOrt.  lOf/.  was  invested  during  the  year. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  have  held,  as  usual,  Monthly  Meetixigs 
during  the  year,  supervising  the  accounts  of  the  Society.  The  Annual  Audit  waj 
held  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  April  last,  the  Auditors  being,  on  behalf  of  theCouneiJf 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  and  Sir  Rawson  W.  Hawson  ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Felbw«  sm^^ 
large,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart.,  and  S.  P.  Low,  E«q,  The  cordial  thanka  of  ibr  ^^ 
Council  and  Fellowis  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  having  freely  devoted  tbei.^^ 
valuable  time  to  this  imi>ortant  task.  At  the  end  of  their  labours  the  Auditor?  drtir-"**^ 
up  the  following  KejKirt  to  the  Council  i — 

"  Tlie  AuflitorB  appointed  for  ihe  examination  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1879,  beg  to  report  that 
they  liave  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  submitted  to  them,  aod  compared  it  with 
the  Cash  Boole,  Bankers'  Book,  Petty  Cash  Book,  *  Proceedings '  AdvertiBemtsnt 
Books,  and  other  books  of  acojunt  kept  by  the  Society,  and  have  verified  the 
Rylance  in  the  Bankers'  Pass  Book  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Accountant,  checked  tlie 
entries  in  the  Cash  Book,  and  examined  all  the  vouchers  for  payments  made,  mod 
that  they  have  fuund  the  same  to  be  correctly  stated  and  sufiicicntly  vouched. 

**  They  Lave  also  had  ]iroduceii  to  them  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Accountant  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  from  Mcijsrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co,,  Bankera,  sbowfng 
that  the  following  investments  were  stjinding  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  on  lUe 
Slbt  December,  1879  :— 

India  5  per  cent  Stock    .,      .,      »  1000 

India  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock..      ,. 500 

Great  Western  Bailway  4t  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock  1800 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  4-  per  cent  Deben- 
ture Stock     1000 

North-Eaatern  Railway  4  per  cent  Debenture  Stock   ,.  1000 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Guaranteed  5  per  cent 

Capital  Stock        ,      ..  4000    0    0 

March  Excher|uer  Bills ,      ..      ,,  1000     0    0 

Caledonian  Railway  4  percent.  Preference  Stock,  No.  1  2000    0    0 

Consols  (Lambert  Donation) ,,      ..  626    6     4 

Consols      4214    D    6 


i 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


dL 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 


*'  The  Subscription  Register,  showing  the  sums  payable  by  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  has  h^i\  duly  kept  up,  and  the  arrears  outstanding  at  the  close  were  1475/. 
and  the  auditors  include  this  item  in  the  assets  of  the  Society  as  worth  737/.  10s. 
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''The  Investments  and  AsseU  of  the  Society  on  the  Slst  December,  1879,  ex- 
cliiave  of  the  Map  Collection  and  Library,  amounted  to  39,285/.  11».  Sd. 

"  The  Auditors  have  pleasure  in  certifying  that  the  accounts,  books,  and  vouchers 
mrcTt  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

"Rawson  W.  Bawson, 
"Henry  Babklt, 
"Charles  Nicholson, 
"  S.  P.  Low, 

«•  16th  April,  1880." 


Audiicrs. 


BecmpU, 


BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  THE  YEAR  1879.  Expenditm^, 


10TS.  I    £ 

m^mmrm      in      Bankers') 
31at  Dec.  1878  5 
t'«   do. 


For  %bm  cnnwit  year . 
Fttd  in  adTADoe . .     . 


t.  d. 

999  13    0 
20  11     7 


3,759  0  0 
633  0  0 
620    0     0 


JPftMMnlipaid  in  error  .. 

M^4f^    ^  ^   ^^-   ^i 

Troveljao,  Burt.       ..5 
^T^■lifti■l^llfl■J(  Qroad  .. 

JBmI  ^  Shop  and  VanlU 
^rmkHmtimu,  Sale  of.  and ) 
AAmtianienta  ..     ..f 
^.  •OB  ^f  Diagrams 

^nupiyiiii   for   8c 
Imrtroctioo 


Sdentiflc) 


Kortii-Eaiteni  Railway  ) 
4  per  Gent  Debenture  > 
Stodt..  ..  lOOOZ. ) 
k  5  per  Gent.  Stock  ) 
lOOOt.  f 
4  per  Cent.  De-  i 
bentore  Stock    500(. ) 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  ) 
BaUwaj  5  per  Cent  } 
Slock        . .      40002.  ) 

Great  Western  Railway 
H  per  Cent  Deben- 
tiira  Stock  (Davis 
Beqaert)    ..    18001.^ 

London  and  North- 
western Railway 
4  per  Gent.  Deben- 
ture Stock  (Hurchi- 
■on  Bequest)    10002. 

Kicbequer  fiUla  lOOOZ. 

CUedonian      Railway ) 
4  per  Cent  Preference  > 
Slock        . .     20002.  ) 
47402. 69.  lOd. 


9  15  10  I 


227    3    4 


£      <.    d.       1879. 

,\Hou$e: — ^Taxes  and  In- 
.1  suranoes.  Repairs,  Im- 
I  proTements  and  Fumi- 
1.020  4  7  ture.  Coal,  Gas  and 
;     Water-rates,  ftc 

I  OJ^oe.*— Salaries  and  Gra-) 
{<    tuities.  Stationery  and  f 

I I  Printing.  Postages  and  ( 

01    Paroela,ftc. j 

0  I'  Library: — 

Oj     Salaries,  Books,  Ike  .. 

SJiap-Room:— 

Salaries  and  Gratuities, ) 

MapB,&c ; 

0  I  Mtetingt 

0  ,;  Scientific  I*urpo»et 
0  Orant : — 

.     Lecturera*  Fees  and  In-^ 
t  tmction  to  Travellers  ) 
0    Medais  and  other  awards 
^    Publications  .—Printing 
Joumai  and  Proceed- 
ings, Maps  and  lUos- 

tnUlons,  ftc , 

Payments  \n  error  returned 
Investments : — 
PurchsM  of  107l2.4«.8<i.' 

ConsoU     .... 
Purchase  of  5001.  India 
4  per  Cent  Stock 


£  f.  d. 


4,818  0 

670  0 

794  0 

111  1 

500    0     0 

500  0 
62  10 
140    0 

801  10 

4    4 

20    2 


I 


£  t.  d. 

322  7  1 

1.614  12  6 

436  9  7 


1134  18 

157  0 

111  19 

134  10 

3,099  14 

79  3 

1,040 
511 


0    0 
10  10 


Balance     in     Bankers* 
hands  3l8t   Dec   1879  .  ,  ...  ,,,    ^ 
(less  cheque  1 02.  8*.  4d.  f  *  '^^  ^^    •; 
not  presented)    ..     .. 
,    Do.  Accountant's  Do.'       21  16  11 


1   39  3 

4 

1   31  16 

6 

78  6 

8 

116  0 

4 

665  6  8 

1 

£,  9.999  19     6 


1,651  10  10 


1,467  14    6 


£f  9.999  19    6 


REGINALD  T.  COCKS. 
Treasurer. 


AudUed  and  found  correct,  the  16tk  day  qf  April,  1880. 

HENRY  BARKLT,  \ 

RAWSON  W.  RAWSON,  (  .„Aif^ 
CHAS.  NICHOLSON.  M««M«- 
8.  P.  LOW.  J 
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Statement  showing  the  Beceipts  and  Expexditube  of  the  Society  from  the  Year 
1848  to  the  3l8t  Dec,  1879. 


lu  1856  a  Treiuury  Grant  of  lOOOl.  for 
the  East  African  Expedition  received. 

In  1860  a  Treasury  Grant  of  25001.  for  ; 
the  East  African  Expedition  received. 

In  1869  Lega<^  of  Mr.  13czYJamin 
OUveira,  1506/.  lit,  id.  | 

In  1870  Legacy  of  Mr.  Alfred  Davis, 
ISOOi. 

In  1871  Legacy  of  Sir  Roderick  3Iar-  ', 
chison,  lOOOl. 

In  1872  Amonnt  of  Mr.  James  Young's  i 
Grant  for  the  Livingstono  Congo  ' 
Expedition,  2000f.  ! 

In  1874  Amount  of  Mr.  James  Young's  : 
Grant  for  the  Livingstone  Congo  : 
Expedition,  1041/.  14«. 

In  1876  Spedal  Parliamentary  Grant 
of  30002.  towards  the  IsJcpeuses  of  the 
Cameron  Expedition. 

In  1877  Donation  of  600«.  hy  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lambert  in  carrying  out  the  pro-  . 
visions  of  his  father's  will. 

In  1878  I.«gacy  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Back,  5402. 

In  1879  I/»gttcy  of  Sir  W.  C.  Tre-  ; 
velyan,  50o2. 


DediKtio^^ 

Year. 

Cash  Peceipts 
within  the  Year. 

Cash  Amounts 

AmoQiiu  Invt-^^^^ 

invested  in  Fuids. 

"^I^^ilS^^ 

Z    t.    d. 

£    «. 

(Z. 

£     a.  ^^^ 

1848 

696  10    5 

• «         « 

755    fl 

1849 

778    3    0 

. »        • 

l.OtS    7 

1850 

1.036  10    5 

.. 

87t    3  I 

1K51 

1,066  11     8 

.. 

900  14 

1852 

1,220    3    4 

■  •        • 

996  13           ,x. 

1*'53 

1,917     2    6 

.. 

1,976    9    -^EXl 

1854 

2,565    7     8 

.  •        • 

2.197  19     .sacs 

1855 

2,584     7     0 

,.        , 

2,636    3       :»    4 

1856 

3,372    6     1 

633  10 

2,814    9      -7 

1857 

3,142  13    4 

378    0 

3,480  19    -» 

1858 

3.089  16     1 

3,944  13    « 

1859 

3,471  11     8 

950    0* 

3,423    3    • 

1U60 

6,449  12     1 

466  17 

6,406    3    » 

1861 

4,792  12    9 

1,358    2 

6 

3.074    T    4 

1862 

4,659     7     9 

1,3.-9    7 

3,096  19    4 

1863 

5.256    9     3 

l,h37  10 

3,959    4    6 

1864 

4,977     8    6 

1.796    6 

3.947    t  16 

1865 

4.905    8    3 

1,041     5 

4. SOT    4    1 

1866 

6,085    8    3 

1.(.28  15 

4.093  19    9 

1867 

6,462    7  11 

1,029    0 

3,943  n    4 

1868 

6.991     4    0 

1,857    3 

4,159  IT  10 

ISC9 

6,859  16    0 

2.131    6 

4.949    9    S 

1870 

8,042    6     1 

3,802    6 

3,845  10    9 

1871 

6.637     3     7 

1,000    0 

3.739    4    4 

1872 

8,119     7     9 

1,999    4 

6,871  13    3 

1873 

7,761  18  10 

2.015    1 

9,99r  13    9 

1874 

8.753    5  10 

499    0 

7,879    9    3 

1875 

7,934  15  10 

2,002    7 

6,993    4  10 

1870 

11,611  11     8 

. 

9,979  13     1 

1877 

7,950     1  11 

2.538    2 

6,940  IT  11* 

1878 

8,124  10    0 

3,000     0 

9.361    0    9 

la79 

8,979  14  10 

1,551  10 

9.990  14    3 

*  This  sum  includes  the  Special  Parliamentary  Grant  transferred  to  the  Cauieron 
Expedition  Fund  in  February,  1877. 


STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS— 31st  December,  1879. 

£  *.     d. 

Freehold  House,  Fittings,  and  Furniture,  estimated  (ex-| 

elusive  of  Map  Collections  and  Library  insured  for^  ••  20,000    0    0 

10,000/.)       I 

Investment  (amount  of  Stock),  as  detailed  in  the  above  1  |^  ivin    a  ia 

Report  of  the  Auditors      /         -  i/,v*"    «»  au 

Arrears  due  on  December  31, 1879         ..      ..      £1,475 

Estimated  ut       737  10    0 

Balance  at  Bank        1,435  17    G 

„      in  Accountant's  hands      21  IG  11 

1,457  14    5 

Total     £39,235  11    3 


Publications, — ^Tho  new  monthly  scries  of  the  *  Proceedings '  has  been  continued 
Tvith  regularity  since  its  commencement  in  January  last  year,  and  the  first  yolame, 
comprising  840  pages  and  19  maps,  was  completed  in  December.  Sir  Bawson  W. 
Bawson  has  drawn  up,  on  behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee,  complete  statistical 
tables  regarding  the  volume,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  result  of  the  new  jmblication,  which  appears  to  have  given  much 
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gk^^^fActioQ  to  the  Fellows  and  the  geographical  public,  is,  from  a  finaDcial  point  of 
i^-^v  also,  very  satisfactory  :— 


I 


I 


New  Series,  1879.  I      9***  ^^^ 


Average  of 

~  ~     ~     ~       "~  I  Vols  XX.  and 

Entimated  Cost.      Actual  Cost.  XXI. 


t^of  j^uctioD.    including    Printing,j    ^^^j     ^    ^     jg^^  ^^    ^  i     ^^^    ^    ^^ 


Tl8p8,&c / 

elivery  to  Fellows,  Honorary  Correspond-^ 

lSSj!?^'?.1^.^.^2!fi??.^i^^^^^  330    0     0       339  15    0       154    0    0 

Bands 


ipeluding  the  cost  of  printed  Address-! 


£    2101     0    0     2231     7    0       763    0    0 


'  As  mapt  were  not  often  given  in  tlic  old  series,  no  charge  is  here  included  on  that  account. 


The  inereased  cost  of  issuing  the  '  Proceedings '  in  the  new  monthly  form  |wa8, 
^Kaerefore,  for  the  year,  apparently  1468/.  7s.,  against  which  may  be  set  the 
^J^miiuflhed  cost  of  production  of  the  '  Journal,'  amounting  to  about  250?.,  and  due  to 
^^Wie  changed  mode  of  publishing  the  maps.  The  net  receipts  from  sales  to  the  public 
iMk:iid  from  advertisements  are  considerably  more  than  was  anticipated,  having 
■amounted  to  662/.  14s.  Id.,  against  an  estimated  return  of  350/.  The  actual  increase 
S.:ii  the  expenditure,  caused  by  the  issue  of  the  new  monthly  publications,  was  really 
^Mboat  550/.,  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  cost  of  delivery  of  the  twelve  numbers,  and 
■■eilmt  which  may  be  placed  the  value  of  the  stock  on  December  31st,  1879. 

Expeditions  and  Grants  of  Insiruments  to  Travellers, — A  third  grant  of  500/. 

-^nB  made  during  the  year  1879  to  the  African  Exploration  Fund,  to  provide  for  the 

further  expenses  of  the  expedition  sent  out  under  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  to  Lakes 

J^jmuA  and  Tanganyika.    In  June  the  leader  died,  and  the  command  devolved  upon 

!Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  his  geological  assistant,  who  has  since  carried  out  the  main 

objects  of  the  expedition  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    The  grant  just  mentioned  was 

not  actually  called  for  until  the  present  year,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 

balance  sheet  for  1879 :  another  grant  of  500/.  has  since  been  made  for  1880. 

Instruments  to  the  value  of  249/.  have  been  supplied  to  travellers,  as  follows : — 
Rev.  W.  P.  Johnston,  East  Africa,  35/.  5«. ;  Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  for  his  journey 
to  Central  Asia,  15/.  15s. ;  Surgeon-Major  J.  E.  T.  Aitchison,  for  measurements  of 
heights  in  Afghanistan,  24/.  lis. ;  Mr.  A.  McCall,  for  his  journey  to  the  Upper 
Congo,  33/.  39. ;  Captain  T.  L.  Phipson-Wybrants,  for  his  expedition  to  the  interior 
of  East  Africa,  109/.  155. ;  Dr.  W.  R.  Peden,  for  measurements  of  heights  in  the 
district  of  Blantyre  on  the  Shird,  30/.  13s.  The  income  derived  from  the  Murchison 
and  Back  bequests  has  been  applied  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  foregoing. 

Annual  Grant  for  Scientific  Purposes, — The  science  lectures  were  discontinued 
at  tiie  end  of  the  last  session,  aft^r  a  trial  of  three  years.  In  their  place  the  Council 
sanctioned  a  scheme,  prepared  by  the  Scientific  Purposes  Committee,  for  giving 
practical  instruction  to  intending  travellers  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  astronomical 
observations  to  fix  positions,  in  surveying,  and  in  the  measurement  of  heights  by 
barometric  and  hypsometrical  methods.  Mr.  Coles,  the  Map  Curator,  was  appointed 
the  instructor,  and  the  operations  were  commenced  during  the  summer.  The  lessons 
are  given  in  the  Society's  building,  and  when  necessary  (as  in  the  case  of  surveying) 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Society  should  pay  half  the  fees  of  the 
pupils.    Tho  result  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the  scientiOc  training  of  the  many 
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travellers  who  annually  leave  our  shores  for  distant  and  little-known  rcgioiu  ii  gy 
far  very  encouraging.  The  number  of  pupils  has  been  thirteen,  and  of  tluitti^ 
have  since  left  for  the  Id  tenor  of  China,  ooe  for  AfghauiBtan,  three  for  Central  Afrid. 
one  for  Central  A  sin,  and  on©  for  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Two  new  popils  i«m 
entcmd  thia  month,  and  five  altogether  are  now  under  instruction. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  instruction  in  astronomical  observations,  an  obeemtofy 
iiaa  been  built  at  a  coat  of  151/,  1G«.  6(i.,  on  the  roof  of  the  Society's  honse,  nadgr 
the  superintendence  of  Mr,  James  Fergussonf  and  is  now  in  constant  use,  A  telcnotie 
of  the  value  of  30/.  will  soon  be  added  to  the  observatory. 

The  Map  of  Equatorial  Africa,  on  the  scale  of  15*8  miles  to  an  inch,  wiiici  u 
being  compiled  by  Mr.  llavenstein,  under  the  direction  of  the  Scientific  ruqx»s 
Committee,  ia  approaching  completion^  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Uthosrapbed»iccts 
will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  orip^inal  map,  on  a  much  kigci 
scale  than  the  printed  sheets,  will  be  placed  in  the  Map  Room,  when  completed,  foe 
general  reference.  An  analytical  catalogue  of  published  works  on  Africau  Trard 
and  Geography  (including  papers  in  Transactions  and  periodicals),  which  Mr^Eavca- 
stein  js  com  pi  ling  jxiri  passu  with  the  map,  will  be  delivered  at  the  same  time.  1^* 
map  and  catalogue  are  to  cost  when  complete  2101. 

ITie  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the  construction  of  terrest 
globes  to  illustrate  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth's  surface;  and  in  ord« 
encourage  the  production  of  educational  instruments  of  so  much  imporUnoe  as  t 
are  likely  to  pitjve,  they  have  commissioned  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy  to  superintend 
outline  engraving  of  two  ex  peri  mental  gores,  each  of  30*^  on  either  side  of 
meridian  uf  Greenwich,  for  a  globe  32  inches  in  diameter,  the  drawings  to  be  al 
wards  submitted  to  scientific  authorities  for  filling  up  with  details.  The  «um  of 
has  been  placed  at  Sir  J.  H,  Lefroy*&i  disposal  fur  this  exi)eriment. 

Lihrai-y, — 683  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  added  during  the  patt  y« 
nOB  {including  all  the  pamphlets)  by  donation  or  exchange,  and  114  by  purchi 
As  regards  donations,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  presentation  of  new  wofka 
publishers,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  notice  in  the  Bibliography  of  the  new 
uf  *  Proceedings,'  is  beginning  to  become  an  appreciable  source  of  increase. 

Forty-six  j^amphlets  and  small  works  have  been  put  into  covers  on  the  Socitt^l^^ 
]>renviKes,  and  199  volumes  have  been  bound. 

The  sum  of  142/.  5.«,  2d,  has  been  expended  in  purchadng  hooka,  and  the  furth*^ 
ium  of  o6L  11$.  3d.  m  biudiug  for  the  Library, 

As  the  possibility  of  adding  large  works  has  been  much  diminished  by  purchase* 
and  donations  during  the  last  six  years,  increase  in  the  Library  is  chiefly  to  be  expectoi 
in  periodical  literature  exclusively  or  jmrtially  l>earing  upon  geography*  Of  the 
publications  of  purely  geographical  associations,  there  are  now  received  those  of  th6 
Societies  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Bern,  Bordeaux,  Bremen,  Cairo,  Darmstadt,  Deumark, 
Di-esden,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Halle,  Hamburg,  Holland,  Italy,  Languedoc,  Leipzig, 
Lisbon,  Lyons,  Madrid,  Marseilles,  Metz,  Mexico,  Munich,  New  York,  Normandj^B 
Gran,  Paris,  Kochefort,  Koumania,  Bussia  (with  branches),  and  Vienna  (32  in  all^tH 
besides  the  i>eriodical  issues  of  various  publications  s|>ocially  devoted  to  geogmphVt 
such  as  Petermann*s  *  Mittheilungen/  *  Das  Ausland,'  *  Cosmos**  *  L'Exploration/  *  Lb 
Tourdu  Monde,'  *  Deutsche  Rundschau  fur  Gcographie/ '  Geographische  Nachrichten/ 
*  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Geographic,*  *  La  Gdographie  contemporaine,*  *  Aard- 
Tijkskundig  Week  bind,'  4c, ;  with  others,  such  as  the  *  Oestenreichische  Monatascbrift 
llir  den  Orient,'  *  Aiinales  de  Fextteme  Orient,*  *  Missions  CathoUques,*  &c, ;  into 
which  geographical  matter  largely  enter?.  Especisil  attention  is  also  given  to  acquir- 
ing and  keeping  up  the  publications  of  Societies  and  other  periodicals  bearing  upon 
subjects  connected  with  geography ;  and  the  Library  is  becoming  more  extennje 
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Itcd  both  by  Fellows  and  tbeir  fritjnda  as  tliis  source  of  iDformation  g^ta  known, 
JQ  addition  to  the  usuilI  references  for  purely  geograpblcAl  purposes* 

Among  the  more  important  accessions  are : — Eden's '  History  of  Tmnayle/  1577  j 
H^kluyi^B  *Prlncipall  NavigBtions/  1589  (presented   by  C\  K.  Markbam,  Esq,); 
Haklnyt's '  Voyajres,*  1592-1600 ;  Bome'a  *  Regiment  for  the  Sea/  1596,  and  Blunde- 
^llo's  •  Exercises,'  1613  (presented  by  C.  R,  Markham,  Esq.) ;  Brugwih  Bey's  *  Dic- 
-fciooiuuireG^c^raphiqne  de  TAnclenne  Egypte*  -,  the  whole  of  the  geographical  works, 
3.03  Tolumes,  including  many  relating  to  the  Faroe  Islands^  contained  in  the  library 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  and  be^iueathtd  by  him  to  the  Society ;  a  collection 
of  40  volumes  on  physical  and  historical  geography,  &c^  all  new  to  the  Library  (pre- 
sented by  W.  D.  C^xtley,  Esq.);  a  collection  of  14  volumes,  by  Mendon^  Almeida, 
Hibciro,  Monteiro,  and  others,  on  the  Portugxiese  Colonial  possessions;  Hntiter*s 
*  Statistical  Account  of  Assam/  *  Conybeare  and  Atkinson's  *  Gazetteer  of  the  North- 
western Pamnces/  in  five  volumes.  Max  Muller'a  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  East/  in  three 
Tolmnes,  Medlioott  and  Blanfonrs  *  Geology  of  India,*  *  Account  of  Operations  of  the 
Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,'  vola.  ii,,  iii,,  and  iv.,  *  The  General  Reiiort  and 
Abfftracta  of  Surveys^  for  1877-78,*  and  other  minor  publications  (presented  by  H.M. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  whose  department  the  Library  continues  to  be  indebted 
in  the  highest  degree  for  unceasing  and  vjiluable  support  ;  the  continuation  of  the 
Memoirs  and  other  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  (pra^nted  by  the 
IndtAO  Government,  per  Dr.  Oldham) ;  the  *  Publications  de  I'ficole  des  Langnes 
Orientales  vivantea,'  vols,  iv*,  vi.,  vii.,  viii,,  ix.,  and  xii.  (prpsente*!  by  the  French 
Minister  for  Piiblic  Instruction)  ;  Ujfalvj'de  Mezo-Kovesd's  *Ex|xH3itbn  Sciontifiqne 
fran^iiise  en  Russie,  en  Sib^»rie,  et  dans  le  Turkestan  * ;  Brongh  Smyth^s  *  Abofiginea 

I  of  Victoria,*  with  many  Reports  on  Statistics,  *SL-c.,  of  the  Colony  (presented  by  the 
Yictorian  Qorernraent)  ;  Deguigne's  *  Histoire  gen^ralo  des  Huns  * ;  HalTs  Narrative 
of  his  Second  Arctic  Expedition  *  (presented  by  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory) ;  MarsiMi's 
*  Natnurkimdige  Beschryvingder  Zeen'  (presented  by  Commodore  Jansen) ;  Wiener's 
*P^rou  et  BoUvie '  (presented  by  Messrs.  Eachette) ;  Giir*  *  River  of  Golden  Sand ' 
(presented  by  the  Author) ;  *  Encyclopaedia  Britannica/  9th  edition,  roL  x,  (presented 
"bf  Messrs,  A*  and  C.  Black)  ;  the  current  Reports  and  other  publications  of  the  U.S. 
Geographical  and  Geological  Surveys  under  Hayden,  Powell,  and  Clarence  King 
(preaented  by  the  heads  of  the  respective  Surveys) ;  vol  v.  of  Reclus's  •  Geographie 
Universelle '  (presented  by  the  Author);  a  set  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 

I  Geographical  Society '  (presented  by  Mrs.  Constable) ;  Junghuhn's  *  Java* ;  Bnnbury^s 
•  History  of  Ancient  Geography '  (presented  by  the  Author) ;  Brown's  *  Races  of  Man- 
Itind,'  all  as  yet  published  of  Cassell's  'Natural  History '  and  ihe  *  Countries  of  the 
*WoTld/  with  other  works  on  geographical  subjects,  as  selected  by  the  Librarian  from 
the  Catalogue  of  Mcsara,  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin  (presented  by  the  Publishers)  ; 
Day's  *  Fishes  of  India,*  vols,  i,  and  ii.  (presented  by  the  Author) ;  Stanford's  *  Com- 
pendium of  Geography  and  Travel  *  (Africa,  Central  and  South  America,  and  Aus- 
lra)ia)y  and  Keith  Johnston's  *  Geography,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  * 
(premiled  by  Mr.  Stanford) ;  the  continuation  of  Burmeister's  *  Description  physique 

Ide  la  R^publique  Argentine '  (presented  by  the  Author) ;  and  the  commencement  of 
Schlagintweit's  *  Indien  in  Wort  und  Bild,* 
The  transcript  of  titles  for  the  proposed  second  Supplement  to  the  Alphabetical 
C^talogne  will  soon  be  ready  for  printing.  It  is  intended  to  include  the  acquisitions 
of  1880,  so  as  to  cover  a  decade,  the  first  supplement  ending  with  the  acquisitions 
of  1870. 

Map  lioom, — The  accessions  to  the  May^Eoom  Collection  since  the  last  anniversary 
meeting  comprise  692  Maps  and  Charts  on  1795  sheets;  12  Atlases,  containing 
1067  theets,  and  149  views,  photographs,  &c*    Of  these,  33  Maps  on  389  sheets  and 
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3  Atlases  have  been  purchased.  The  accessions  of  the  preacut  year  arc  m  ctcw  «^ 
those  of  last  year  by  224  Maps  on  3G9  sheets*  10  new  Diagrams  have  been  <w> 
a  true  ted  oa  the  prtiinisea. 

Among  the  most  import^tit additions  to  the  Map-Hoom  CoUection  arc  :^^S&ic« 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles^  on  various  scales  (presented  by  tlit  fir^ 
Commissioner  of  Works,  through  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Surm). 
140  Charts  of  the  British  Admiralty  (presented  by  the  Lords  Commisaiooen  of  tji 
Admiralty,  through  the  Hydrographer),     78  French  Admiralty  Charts  (prwentiil 
by  the  D^p^t  des  Cartes  et  Flans  de  la  Marine),      4  Sheet*  of  United  Stita 
Charts  (presented  by  Captain  Franklin,   u,8.K.^   Hydrognipher  to  the  Bonw  d 
Nftvigation).      16    Sheets   of  Indian   Marine  Survey  Oaarts    (presented  by  tk 
SnperinteDdeQt  of  the  Indiau  Marine  Survey}*    2  Charts  of  the  KuaBin  Bj^ 
graphic  Office  (presented  by  the  Russian  Hydrographic  Department),    290  ^htA 
of  the  various  Indian  Government  Surveys  (presented  by  H,M-  Secrelwy  of  SUk 
for  India).    General  Atlas  in  II  vols,  by  Joan  Bleau,  published  it  Aoutvdm, 
1G65  (presented  by  the  Bight  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Xorthbrook),     12  cases  OOOtsiiui^ 
G8  Sheets  of  the  Onl nance  Survey^  taken  from  the  original  copper-pUtea  of  ^it« 
prior  to  1824,  l-iuch  scale  (presented  by  General  Sir  J*  11.  Lefroy).    StieWs  Uiod* 
Atlas,  new  edition,  and  Spruner's  Hand-Atlas,  as  well  as  19  Maps  publislied  i& 
Fetermann's  *  Geographische  MittheiluDgen '  (prciiented  by  Herr  Justus  P«tl«sV 
Parts  XIII.  and  XtV.  of  tlic  Topographischer  Atlas  der  Schweiz  (preseated  by  t]k»* 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Survey,  Berne).     17  Maps  (jjresented  by  the  Intelligence  Bnac"^ 
of  Quartermaster-General's  Department).     4  Charts  (presented  by  the  Danish  Hydi^^^^ 
graphic  Office),    Karte  des  Khein-Stroms  (presented  by  the  Boyal  Prussian  ^ima^^"^^^ 
for  Public  Works,  through  the  German  Ambassador).     10  Sheets  of  the  Geologic^^^ 
Survey  of  Sweden  (presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey).  _^^^ 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  10  cases  containing  211  of  the  principal  Mtj*'^^^^* 
published  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Stanford. 

The  Maps  in  the  Society's  Collection  have  been  made  frequent  use  of  by  the 
Fellows,  public  officers,  and  the  general  public ;  and  the  large  Maps  have  been  lent 
for  the  purposes  of  iUustrating  lectures  at  public  institutions,  as  weU  aa  to  privitd 
individuals. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  Maps  having  been  copied  out  in  separate  titles,  and  tar  ihi' 
most  part  revised,  is  at  the  present  time  l^ing  arranged  alphabetically  and  made 
ready  for  printing. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  Rei:>ort,  after  Uing  moved  and  seconded,  "wia  pund 
unanimously  by  the  Meeting. 

PRESENTATION  OP  THE  ROYAL  MEDALS. 

The  Royal  Medals  of  tlie  year  for  the  Encouragement  of  Geographical  Scieooe 
and  Discovery  had  been  awarded  by  the  Council  as  follows : — 

The  Founder's  Medal  to  Lieutenant  A.  Louis  Falander,  in  recognition  of  the 
seiTices  rendered  by  him  to  geography,  as  Commander  of  the  Veg^i  in  the  lateSwediah 
Arctic  Ex[)cdition  under  Professor  Nordenskiuld,  during  which  he  safely  navigated 
the  ship  along  the  uneurveyed  shore  of  the  Asiatic  continent  for  nearly  300Q  miiev 
and  took  the  leading  part  in  charting  the  coasts  of  Northern  Asia, 

The  Patron's  Medal  to  ilr.  Ernest  Giles,  for  having  led  four  great  expeditions  and 
several  minor  ones  in  Australia,  chiefly  between  the  years  1872  and  1876,  and  making 
valuable  route-survey s,  geological  and  botanical  collectious,  and  publishing  descrip- 
tions of  all  these  journeys.  The  two  most  notable  explomtions  were  from  Beltana  to 
Perth,  distance  from  east  to  west  2500  miles;  and  from  Champion  Bay  to  Ibe 
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Overland  Line  of  Telegraph,  from  west  to  east  2000  miles :  according  to  the  map  by 
the  Surveyor-General  of  Australia,  representing  Mr.  Giles'  four  great  explorations, 
6000  miles  were  traversed,  20,000  square  miles  of  which  are  coloured  as  newly 
diaoOTered.  Mr.  Giles  was  honourably  mentioned  five  times,  for  his  discoveries  and 
odlaetions,  in  the  Annual  Addresses  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  years 
187»-i-6-6-7. 

His  Excellency  Count  Pipeb,  Swedish  Minister,  attended  to  receive  the  Medal  on 
Mudf  of  Lieutenant  Palander.    The  Fbesident  addressed  him  in  these  words : — 

"Tear  Excellency,— On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
I  have  to  ask  you  to  do  them  the  favour  of  conveying  to  Lieutenant  Lonis  de  Palander 
tbe  Founder's  Gold  Medal,  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  awarded  him,  in 
rsoognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  geography,  as  Commander  of  the  Vega 
in  the  late  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition,  during  which  he  safely  navigated  the  ship 
along  the  nnsurveyed  shore  of  the  Asiatic  continent  for  nearly  3000  miles. 

**  hk  asking  your  Excellency  to  undertake  this  office  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  I 
am  sure,  both  firom  the  interest  which  the  King  of  Sweden  has  personally  taken  in 
tha  recent  expedition  which  under  the  guidance  of  Baron  Nordenskiold  has  achieved 
the  feat  of  making  the  North-Eastem  Passage  for  the  first  time,  and  from  the  keen 
iptefeic  which  yon  yourself,  to  my  own  knowledge,  feel  in  the  progress  of  Arctic 
dlnovery,  the  task  will  be  an  agreeable  one.  Lieutenant  de  Palander,  who,  I  need 
luLidly  say,  was  invited  to  attend  our  anniversary  meeting  to-day,  has  been  prevented 
fnm  accepting  our  invitation  for  a  reason  which  is  all-snfficient.  He  has  been  called 
npon  fixr  active  service  in  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy,  and  such  obligations  supersede 
evojr  other  engagement. 

**  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  address  which,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom, 
I  shall  have  shortly  to  deliver  upon  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  for  the 
past  year,  to  allude  to  the  voyage  of  the  Vega.  The  perseverance,  foresight,  and  high 
acJentific  qualifications  of  Baron  Nordenskiold  are  so  well  known  and  are  so  highly 
appreciated  by  aU  geographers,  that  I  need  not  allude  to  them  further  than  to  state 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  recorded  the  following  resolution, 
which  I  desire  to  place  in  your  Excellency's  hands,  with  the  request  that  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  transmit  it  to  Baron  Nordenskiold : — 

***The  completion  of  the  North-East  Passage  under  the  initiation  and  direction 
of  Baron  A.  G.  Nordenskiold  is  the  greatest  geographical  event  of  the  year,  and  the 
name  of  this  distinguished  geographer  and  explorer  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
pcopoeed  for  the  award  of  one  of  the  Royal  Medals  for  1880,  had  he  not  already, 
in  1869,  received  a  medal  for  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  Swedish  expeditions 
to  Spitabergen  of  1868  and  previous  years. 

•*  *  In  acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  services  to  geography  rendered  by  Baron 
Nordenskiold,  it  is  unanimously  resolved  that  he  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  be  elected  an  Honorary  Corresponding 
Member.' 

''Lieutenant  de  Palander  since  1868  has  been  associated  with  Baron  Nordenskiold 
in  the  various  expeditions  which  culminated  in  the  achievement  of  the  North-Eastem 
Passage ;  the  command  of  the  Vega  was  confided  to  him  at  the  express  wish  of  Baron 
Nordenskiold.  It  is  due  to  his  high  qualities  as  a  sailor  and  as  a  commander  that 
the  Vega  has  passed  safely  through  her  adventurous  voyage.  He  has  had  the 
singolar  good  fortune  of  bringing  back  his  whole  crew  without  a  single  death  having 
occorred  among  them.  The  track  of  the  Vega  passed  close  to  the  shores  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  for  nearly  3000  miles  of  what  may  be  considered  nnknown  ground ; 
for  the  charts  of  this  region  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  deficient  in  every 
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respect:  inciclcntal  dangers  and  obstrnctions  by  close  aa  well  as  drill  ice  ai 
fogs  were  frequently  encountered ;  tlie  genera)  shaUowoess  of  the  sea,  so  sballov 
repeatedly  tu  hazard  the  grouDding  of  the  ship,  and  to  require  piloting  bosts  slkind« 
^ded  materially  to  the  anxieties  of  the  situation.    A  thorough  and  a  bold  teuzuui 
WAS  required  for  the  enterprise*;  and  Lieutenant  de  Palander  has  proved  himself  by 
its  sncoesfl  deservJBg  a  high  pkce  among  modern  navigators.    He  is  an  aocomplishi 
geographer  as  well  as  a  skilful  navigator^    His  modest  narrative,  cbaracteristic 
the  mjm,  published  in  •  Black  wood  *s  Magazine'  for  last  March,  must  commend  i' 
to  geographers  as  alike  clear  and  brief,  and  as  embracing  the  salient  points  of 
memorable  expedition, 

"  Lieutenant  de  Palander  has  received  from  bis  Sovereign  the  rewards  to  which 
be  is  justly  entitled,  and  I  beg  to  offer  to  him  through  your  Excellency  my  heart j 
congratuktiooB,  and  to  express  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  that  we  have  been 
able  to  enrol  his  name  upon  the  list  of  the  Medallbts  of  the  Boyal  Geogmphical 
Society.*" 

His  Excellency  Count  Pifeb,  ha%4ng  received  from  the  President  the  MetUl  for 
Lieutenant  Palander,  a  copy  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Council,  and  the  Diploma 
Honorary  Membership  for  Professor  Nordenskiold,  thus  replied : — 

"  Mf  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Getjtlemek, — It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to  receive 
behalf  of  Baron  NordeuskiGld  and  Captain  de  Palander  these  tokens  of  high  disti 
tton  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  awarded  to  them,  and  to  expi 
their  deep  gratitude  for  the  honours  conferred  upon  them,  and  their  regret 
unavoidable  circumstances  have  prevented  them  from  btiing  present  on  this  occiision. 
In  reply  to  the  eloquent  words  with  which  His  Lordship  has  aocomponted  the 
delivery  to  me  of  these  honours,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  to  you  a 
translation  of  tlie  s]>eecb  addressed  by  His  Majesty  King  Oscar  to  Baron  Nordenakiold 
and  bis  companious  of  the  Vega  at  the  banquet  given  by  His  Majesty  to  them  on 
their  arrival  at  Stockholm, 

"  The  crew  of  the  Vega  having  entered  the  banquet  hall  at  the  close  of  the  banquet. 
His  Majesty  pro2X}sed,  in  the  following  terms,  a  toast  in  honour  of  the  Vega*$  TOjage 

of  discovery : — 

*^  *  Genitis  strikes  out  for  iti;elf  new  paths.    Manly  purpose  and  strong  will  break 

through  all  hindrances.    Enterprise  and  prudence  make  newly-formed  combinations 

Bonrces  of  universal  good. 

**  *  Bartolomeo  Diaz,  Vasco  di  Gama,  Christopher  Columbus^  Ferdinand  Magelhacns, 

James  Cook,  and  men  of  like  stamp,  travelled  to  new  countries  over  unknown  seu. 

The  world's  trade  followed  in  their  track — ^  messenger  of  wellbeing  and  civilisation, 
<*  *  But  while  new  portions  of  the  globe  were  lit  up  by  the  torches  of  difjoovcrer^ 

clouds  and  darkness  rested  still  upon  a  portion  of  the  ancient  world.     The  fetters  of 

polar  ice  lay  yet  unbroken  on  the  north  coast  of  that  very  part  of  the  globe  which  has 

been  spoken  of  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 

**  *  It  has  been  reserved  as  a  privilege  for  our  own  times  to  break  iflany  of  its  icy 

fetters,  and  that  flag  of  Sweden  which  we  love  waves  high  over  the  first  ship  that 

has  sailed  round  Aaia» 

*' '  The  entire  civilised  world,  at  times  with  feelings  of  anxiety,  at  other  times  lost  in 

admiration,  has  followed  the  Vegas  adventurous  and  glorious  voyage.    The  great 

work  has  been  now  accomplished — an  entire  people  welcomes  witli  unanimity  and 

shouts  of  joy  its  heroes  who  have  striven,  and  trusted,  and  conquered. 

** '  An  entire  i)eo|ile  greets  you,  Baron  Adolph  Nordenskiold,  as  foremost  on  that 

heroic  roll — you  who  have  long  since  l)een  known  to  fara^  as  an  Arctic  inquirer — 

you,  the  circumspect  leader  of  those  men  by  whom,  after  centuries  of  fruitless  effort, 

tlie  attempt  to  discover  a  Nortb-East  Passage  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
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*•  *  At  your  side  stands  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Navy,  Captain  Louis  de  Palander, 
the  VtgiCi  energetic,  undaunted  Commander.  You  are  both  of  you  surrounded  by  a 
-fitont-hearted  host  of  explorers,  your  officers  and  crew,  who,  having  shared  your  toils 
^ind  dangers,  come  now  to  share  the  honours  which  you  have  won. 

"  •  Chroniclers  for  all  future  time  will  preserve  with  feelings  of  veneration  the 
.^looount  of  the  Feya's  northern  voyage,  and  at  the  same  time  b^  testimony  to  what 
'the  manhood  of  Northmen  can  accomplish. 

*' '  Our  beloved  Fatherland  has  won  a  new  laurel  wreath,  to  be  laid  on  the  altar 
of  memory  by  the  side  of  many  that  were  won  in  days  gone  by.  All  honour  to  the 
onen  by  whom  that  wreath  has  been  won. 

*•  *  In  the  name  of  the  Swedish  people,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  bring  to  you  all 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration.* 

**This  royal  speech  was  hailed  with  intense  enthusiasm  throughout  Scandinavia, 
and  the  feeling  which  it  created  will,  I  can  assure  you,  revive  by  what  has  been  said 
and  done  this  very  morning." 

Tnming  next  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Giles,  who  was  in  attendance  to  receive  the  Medal  on 
behalf  of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  the  President  said  :— 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  are  anxious,  in  distributing  the 
Gold  Medals  of  the  year,  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  geographical  discoveries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  especially  anxious  to  give  every  due 
weight  to  the  claims  of  explorers  in  the  British  Colonies.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  *  Founder's  Medal '  will  be  awarded  to  Mr,  Ernest  Giles  for 
having  led  four  great  expeditions  through  the  interior  of  Western  Australia  in  the 
years  1872-6,  during  which  6000  miles  of  route  were  surveyed,  and  20,000  square 
miles  of  new  country  discovered.  Mr.  Ernest  Giles  has  performed  eminent  service 
to  geography  in  having  led  expeditions  which  have  traversed  the  whole  western 
interior  of  Australia ;  from  Adelaide  to  Swan  River,  and  from  Champion  Bay  to  the 
central  line  of  electric  telegraph.  He  has  also  carried  out  numerous  minor  but  not 
less  important  explorations.  The  value  of  his  services  has  been  testified  to  by  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Australia  and  by  our  successive  Presidents  in  their  annual 
addresses  from  1873  to  1877.  The  interesting  paper  in  which  he  described  his 
journey  from  South  to  Western  Australia  in  1875,  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  1876. 

"  Mr.  Ernest  Giles  is  in  Australia,  but  his  relative,  Mr.  R.  W.  Giles,  will  receive 
the  Medal  on  his  behalf." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Giles  said  he  very  much  desired  that  his  kinsman  could  have  been 

present,  not  only  to  receive  the  medal,  but  to  have  heard  the  kind  words  that  had 

been  expressed  with  regard  to  his  labours.    He  would  take  care  that  his  kinsman 

"was  informed  of  the  interest  with  which  his  travels  had  been  regarded  by  those  who 

lield  the  high  position  of  chiefs  of  geographical  science.     This  was  not  the  first 

<xx;asion  on  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  been  pleased  to  mark  their 

approbation  of  Mr.  Ernest  Giles's  contributions  to  the  geography  of  Australia,  and 

-^is  accentuation  of  their  approval  would  be  received  by  him  with  the  utmost 

gratitude  and  satisfaction.    If  he  were  present,  he  would  abstain  from  any  words 

-vbich  might  be  regarded  as  egotistic  or  laudatory  of  his  own  work,  but  he  would  be 

Tnost  anxious  that  those  who  had  contributed  to  his  success  should  not  be  foigotten. 

Be  would  first  name  Mr.  E.  Giles's  firm  and  fast  friend  Baron  von  MuUer,  of 

Melbourne,  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  discoverer — the  first  to  recognise  in 

Mr.  Giles  the  capacity  which  justified  his  being  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  men  and 

-the  conduct  of  an  important  expedition.   He  not  only  recognised  that,  but  he  backed 

up  his  opinion  by  substantial  support  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Giles  to  commence  his 
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first  very  ill-equipped  expedition.  He  also  exerted  himself  greatly  to  promote  the 
second  expedition,  which,  though  it  met  witli  &  considerahle  amount  of  fiiiOOetA« 
failed  in  the  great  ohject  of  crossinj:;  to  the  western  coast.  Those  ex|»ditioiw  w&o 
conducted  with  horses,  and  he  triistft]  that  tliey  would  be  the  last  that  would  \»  so 
oondueted.  It  was  well  known  that  the  crux  of  Australian  exploration  wns  ooti- 
tained  in  one  word,  water ;  and  it  ctmld  be  easily  underutood  how  the  necesfiity  of^ 
providing  a  supply  of  water  for  a  cavalcade  of  horses  must  add  to  the  difficuUIci*  ol 
an  explorer.  The  only  unhappy  consequence  that  attended  hia  horse  expedition* 
was  the  loss  of  his  poor  companion  Gibfion,  who  perished  in  1874,  during  the  flecond 
expeditbn.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Giles  exhibited  an  unselfish  courage  which 
had  never  been  found  wantino;  In  any  of  the  noble  band  of  explorers.  Unhappily^ 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  wliich  he  appeared  to  make  for  the  safety  of  his  comrade 
failed,  for  Mr.  Gibson,  to  whom  he  gave  np  his  only  homv,  lost  his  way  and  his  life. 
The  later  expeditions,  which  were  in  all  reapects  successful,  "were  conducted  with 
camels.  The  first  was  of  a  minor  chflTflcter.  Its  objects  were  limited,  and  it  had  do 
general  geographical  importance,  but  at  the  same  time  it  brought  out  into  very 
strong  contraat  the  qualities  of  horses  and  camels.  One  part  of  the  expeditioo 
involved  the  traversing  a  trnct  of  country  220  miles  in  width,  absolutely  devoid  of 
water  Eight  days  were  occupied  in  crossing  it,  during  which  the  camela  bad  not 
a  drop  of  water.  The  liorses  that  accom|ifluied  them  were  supplied  with  the  stoie 
which  the  camels  carried,  but  they  all  ultimately  perisbed.  The  second  Camel 
expedition  succeeded  in  crossin;^  the  country  from  the  telegraph  line  to  Perth,  on  tb« 
western  coast.  They  also  made  a  return  journey  somewhat  further  to  the  norths 
The  camels  were  supplied  by  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  the  Hon,  Thomas  Elder^ 
of  Australia^  who  was  well  known  as  the  most  distinguished  promoter  of  AuattaHan 
exploration*  He^ivaa  quite  sure  that  hia  relative  would  scorn  to  take  the  praiae 
which  he  had  been  able  to  acquire  by  means  of  these  invaUiablo  animals,  without 
rendering  bis  tribute  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Elder  for  the  services  ho  had  rendered  in 
entirely  altering  the  character  of  Australian  exploration.  He  was  unable  to  find 
words  adequately  to  express  his  thfinks  for  the  honourable  distinction  which  his 
relative  had  received,  but  it  would  be  received  with  as  much  gratitude  as  it  had  been 
honestly  earned* 

Piiese^:tatiok  of  otrer  Awahdb. 

The  Peesident  addressed  Mr.  K.  N.  Cust,  who  attended  to  receive  the  Presenta- 
tion Watch  which  had  been  awarded  to  Bishop  Crowther,  of  Western  Africa ;  he 
said : — 

**Tho  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  unanimously  voted  a 
testimonial  watch  to  Bishop  Crowther^  tho  native  Missionary  Bishop  of  "Western 
Africa,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  for  the  past  forty  years  to 
geographical  science,  by  the  assistance  given  to  successive  expeditions  on  the  River 
Niger.  He  accompanied  the  exjiedition  under  Captain  Trotter  in  1841,  and  again  in 
1854.  In  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  exploring  party  under  Dr.  Baikie,*and 
since  then  ho  has  repeatedly  ascended  the  Niger,  besidea  traversing  the  neighbouring 
countries  by  land ;  and  tlie  descriptions  he  hast  given  of  the  people  and  fh\ 
langnages,  and  the  trade  and  products  of  tlie  country,  have  greatly  added  to  the  sum 
of  our  geographical  knowledge. 

**  Mr.  Cost,  I  place  this  watch  in  your  hands,  as  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Bishop  Crowther,  who  is  at  present  in  Africa,  preparing  for  another  journey,  with 
the  request  that  you  will  forward  it  to  him  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  I 
have  the  more  pleasure  in  requesting  you  to  undertake  this  duty,  on  account  of 
the  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  the  very  irap^irtant  subject  of  the  organisation 
of  a  body  of  trained  explorers  to  be  selected  from  tiie  educated  natives  of  AfHca.** 
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Mr.  Oust  said  he  thanked  the  Society  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Crowther  for  the 
great  honour  oonferred  upon  him.  He  would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  members 
that  Bishop  Crowther  was  a  released  slave.  There  was  still  a  great  work  to  be  done 
in  Africa,  and  he  trusted  that  some  of  those  now  present  would  live  to  see  a  negro 
explorer  come  in  person  to  receive  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  explorations 
properly  done  and  scientifically  reported. 

The  Pkesident  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which  had  been  passed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Society  relative  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Bunbury*s  recently  published 
work  *  A  History  of  Ancient  Geography ' : — 

"The  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  desire  to  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  H.  Bunbury's  literary  labours  in  the  production  of  *  A  History  of 
Ancient  Geography,'  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  combining  accurate  scholarship 
with  large  observation,  and  displaying  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  modem 
geographical  discovery,  as  well  as  with  classical  literature. 

''It  is  unanimously  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Banbury  by  the  President,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  with  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Council  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  geographical  science  and  culture." 

Having  read  the  resolution,  the  President  placed  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Bunbury.*    After  which  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawunson  rose  and  said  he 
was  Tery  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  oflTering  his  testimony,  such  as  it  was,  to  the 
very  great  value  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  work.    Its  preparation  must  have  involved  an 
immense  amount  of  reading  and  re^iearch,  the  results  of  which  had  been  thoroughly 
ntilised  by  its  author.    Perhaps  the  award  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  which 
was  now  granted  to  him  did  not  possess  the  supreme  and  world-wide  authority  of  a 
Degree  of  the  French  Academy,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  deliberate  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  best  English  geographers,  who  had  been  engaged  all  their  lives  in  geo- 
graphical studies.    For  his  own  part  he  could  only  say  that  if  such  a  work  had  existed 
in  bis  earlier  days  it  would  have  saved  him  years  of  labour,  and  he  could  say  the 
same  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  the  translator  of  *  Herodotus.'    He  trusted  that 
lir.   Bunbury's  book,  compendious  and  exhaustive  as  it  was,  would  become  a 


*  Mr.  Banbury  has  since  sent  to  the  Council  the  following  letter  of  aoknowledg- 
xnent : — 

85,  St.  James*  Street,  June  2nJ,  1880. 

'*  GENTLKiiEX, — I  beg  to  rettun  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
liy  the  resolution  transmitted  to  me  by  your  President,  Lord  Northbrook ;  a  distinotion 
for  which  I  was  certainly  unprepared.  While  I  deeply  feel  how  far  my  work  is  from 
meriting  the  praises  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  accord  to  it,  or  from  attaining  the 
standard  to  which  I  would  fain  have  aspired,  it  is  with  a  proud  satisfaction  that  I  find 
that  the  result  of  many  years  of  conaoientious  labour  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  so  distinguished  a  body  as  the  Council  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
Their  approval  is  indeed  a  rich  reward  for  all  my  labours.  It  is  the  more  especially 
gratifying  to  me,  that  having  been  so  many  years  a  member  of  the  Society— I  was  elected 
in  1839 — during  which  I  have  been  unable  to  oontribate  in  any  way  to  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge,  I  should,  before  the  close  of  my  career,  be  found  worthy  of  this 
public  testimonial  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  something  towards  the  advancementjof 
that  Ecienoe  which  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  me  from  my  earliest  youth. 

"  I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Edward  H.  Bckbuby. 
"  To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.*' 
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sltmdard  work  of  reference,  and  would  find  a  place  in  tlie  library  of  every  googn 

and  scbolnr,  and  that  ultimately  it  would  become  a  text-book  ia  the  educaiioi^^^ 

establiebments  of  Englaud* 


Public  Schools'  Prize  Medals.* 

The  medals  had  been  awarded  this  year  as  follows  by  the  Examiners,  who  ^%f^^ 
for  Physical  Geck^raphy,  Commander  V.  L,  Cameron,  ii.N.,  and  for  PoLiTicrr 
Geogeaphy,  AtVmiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanney,  f.r,s,;  the  special  snhji^ct  for    t^ 
year  being  "  Western  Africa^  between    the  Sahara,   tlie  territory  of  Egypt,    t_- 
Efiiiafonal  Lakes,  and  the  sixth  parallel  of  soutli  latitude.** 

Physical  Geoorapmy, —  Gold  Medal — David  Bowie,  Dulwich  College,    SCu^^ 
Medal ^ — Albert  Lewia  Humphries,  Liverpool  College.    Bonourably  Meniionoi" 
Guatave  Isidore  Scborstcin,  Cily  of  Londoa  School ;  Sydney  Edkins,  City  of  Londoi 
Scliool ;  Philiplje  Joacph  Harto^;,  University  College  School  j  Henderson  McMiuter, 
Liverpool  College ;  Robert  Galbraith  Reid,  Dulwich  College. 

Political  Geoqeaphy, — Gold  Mtdal — Frederick  James  Nay  lor,  Dulwich 
College*  Silver  Mtdal — Theotloro  Brooks,  London  International  College.  HotwuraUy 
Mfntioned — Charles  Theodor  Knaua,  Dulwich  College ;  Charles  E.  Mallet,  Harrow 
School;  William  H.  David  Boyle,  Eton  College;  Allan  Danson  Rigby,  Liverpool 
College ;  Matthew  George  Grant^  Livcrix>ol  College ;  Charles  James  Caahcr,  Brightou 
College. 

Mr.  Douglas  Fresufigld  said  that,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  F,  Galton,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Schools*  Prizes  Committee,  it  fell  to  him,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Committee,  to  announce  the  result  of  tlie  recent  etaminations.  Before  doing  bo  he 
-wished  to  make  some  remarks  BUg^eated  by  a  tabular  statement  before  him,  showing 
the  number  of  candidates  who  had  submittetl  themselves  for  exximination  in  ^ch 
year,  since  the  prizes  were  founded  in  1861).  Such  a  comparison  showed  rapid 
oscillation  rather  thim  any  steady  advance.  In  1869  we  began  with  81  candidates, 
the  number  falling,  in  1871,  to  23.  In  1876  the  number  rose  again  to  54,  and  tbi» 
year  stood  at  32,  which  was  somewliat  below  the  average.    This  result  must  Dot, 


*  The  Society's  medals  awarded  to  Bucced^ful  competitors  in  Geograp!jy  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Exftminations  have  beeu,  since  our  last  rei^ort  of  rcsulie, 
as  follows ; — 

Oxford  (June  1877), — Silver  Medal — John  Edward  Lloyd,  Chatham  Institute^  Liter- 
prkoh    Bronze  Mcdiii—^nmoa  Edwin  Forty,  City  MitUlle-Clasa  School. 

Camhridge  (December  1877).— ^^iVrrr  Medal  (Physical  Geography) — P.  W.  Evaaa, 
Cardiff.     Sikcr  Medal  (Political  Geography) — J.  Haynos^  West  Buokland. 

OxroRi>  (June  ISlsySiker  .VivJa?— Arthur  Edwin  Restttriek,  Norlh  Lniidon  Col- 
legiate School.  Bronze  Medal — Frederick  William  Kellett,  Kings  wood  and  Woodhoas* 
Grove  School. 

CAsmFiioGE  (Dtjcemher  1878).— ^iTr^r  Medid  (Physical  Geography)— J.  B.  Davis, 
Banbury  Ct^ntro,  Sih^r  Mednl  (Political  Geography)— Misa  Helen  Jones,  Notting  Hill 
Centre. 

OxFoRU  (June  IWl^ySiltser  J/«ila/— Allan  Danson  Rigby,  Liverpool  College. 
Broiiie  if«(a/— Ernest  Edward  Kellett,  Kingswnod  School,  Bath. 

CAMiiaroGE  (December  1871^).— S*7rfr  Medal  (Phygical  Geography) — Miss  A.  8.  West- 
bm-y,  Newcastle  (Staffordahire)  Ci'utie.  Siker  Medal  (Political  Geography) — W.  Hom^by, 
York  Centre. 

t  The  Silver  Modal  was  awarded  by  the  Examiner  to  Frank  Taylor  Sharpe, 
I>ivcrpool  College,  but  naving  already  once  gainetl  thut  medal  (IS79),  ho  waa  dia* 
t^ualifled  by  the  Rules  from  receiving  it  a  second  time. 
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lie  thought,  he  looked  on  as  discouraging.    The  large  numbers  at  tbo  commencement 
were  doubtless  due  to  ignorance  of  tlie  nature  of  the  examination,  vvhich  was  not 
confined  to  the  old-fashioucd  school  tojiography,  a  mere  list  of  names  to  be  learnt  by 
rote,  but  aimed  at  testing  the  knowledge  of  fotys  in  scieutific  geography.    To  prepare 
boys  for  the  Society's  examinations  required  considerable  attainments  in  the  teacher, 
sad  it  18  Dot  every  school,  not  even  every  public  school,  which  is  fortunate  iu  the 
IJoasession  of  adequate  instructors.     One  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  would 
probably  be  to  supply  the  first  requisite  of  sound  teaching^ — a  number  of  comi>etent 
teachera^ — under  whom  many  schools  might  rival  the  successes  won  for  Dulwich  and 
I#iverpool  College  untler  Dr.  Carver  and  the  Rev.  George  Butler,    There  was,  he 
t^Heved,  no  doubt  that  the  importance  of  Geogniphy  as  a  branch  of  education  was 
now  generally  recognised.     Indirectly  it  fulfilled  the  first  requisites  of  an  educntiunul 
subject,  by  inculcating  at  the  same  time  accuracy  in  details  aud  the  habit  of  drawing 
^rom  them  broad  conclusions.    Whatever  branch  of  science  the  student  might  foUow 
m:]p,  he  would  find  a  knowleflge  of  the  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  is 
^^upplied  by  physical  geography,  a  staff  in  his  hand.     In  the  more  prominent,  but 
jperhnps  lower,  Avalka  of  life  such  a  knowledge  was  of  great  service.     In  the  future? 
-«:ho8e  soldiers  who  be,st  knew  how  to  use  their  maixs  would  win  most  battles,  the 
:xDerchants  who  best  understood  physical  ojiiditions  would  make  most  money,  and 
'the  nation  whose  statesmen  were  scientific  geogniphers  would  have  the  most  scientific 
ol  all  possible  scientific  frontiers.     Turning  to  the  detailed  results  of  the  last  ex- 
amination^ he  would  point  out  that  of  the  52  schools  which  had  been  invited  tu 
compete  10  only  had  scut  candidates.     The  examiners,  in  their  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee, speak  very  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done :  Dulwich  College  hati 
been  most  successful,  securing  both  the  gold  medals,  the  Gold  Medallist  in  Physicul 
Geography  having  last  year  obtained  the  same  pcsition  in   Pulitiad  Geography, 
Liverpool  College  was  again  successful,  and  the  London  Intoruiit  oml  College  had 
carried  off  a  prize,  and  the  City  of  London  School  had  obtained  a  crodituble  position. 
Commander  Cameron  introduced  the  prize  medallists  in  Physical  Geography, 
And  Admiml  Sir  Erasmus  Ommakney  those  in  Political  Geography, 

The  President,  in  presenting  the  medals,  said  with  regard  to  Dulwich  College, 

wbich  had  carried  off  both  the  gold  medals,  he  would  by  |j€rmission  of  the  Meeting 

lEudce  one  or  two  oliservations  regardiDg  tliat  institution*     Having  had  the  honour 

t^vo  years  ago  of  presenting  the  prizes  to  the  boys  at  Dulwich  College,  and^thus 

l>€coiiiing  acquainted  wnth  the  head-master,  Dr.  Carver  had  written  a  letter   to 

Him   containing  some  remarks  on  the  study  of  geography  in   schools  which  he 

tliought  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Meeting,     He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  school  list, 

<i.Tid  at  the  same  time  said : — "  You  will  see  from  these  lists  that  Bowie,  the  Gi>ld 

^tf edallist  in  Physical  Geography,  obtained  the  prize  of  bia  form  in  '  Form  Work,' 

«i4id  was  bracketed  for  the  prize  in  *  Greek  and  higher  classics '  with  Kaylor,  the 

Gold  Medallist  in  Political  Geography.     Your  Lordship  will^  I  am  sure^  regard  these 

:fjkcts  as  not  altogether  immaterial,    lliey  show  at  any  rate  that  the  proficiency  of 

-^hese  boys  in  geography  has  not  been  attained  by  any  special  *  cramming  ^  or  by  the 

^Mfccrlfice  of  their  general  culture  to  one  TOnspicuous  but  passing  success.     To  me  the 

success  of  the  CoDegu  in  the  comix4ition  uf  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  been 

particularly  gratifying,  and  just  for  this  reason,  because  it  has  been  obtained  not  by 

"boys  making  *  modern '  subjects  their  8j>t€ialty,  but  by  boys  who  were  prepared  to 

^ring  well-tmined  and  cultivated  minds  to  bear  uix»n  any  subject  to  which  their 

attention  might  be  directed." 

To  David  Bowie,  the  Gold  Medallist  in  Physical  Geography,  the  President 
«iid : — "  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  handing  you  this  medal.  A  strong  proof  how 
-well  it  is  deserved  is  furnished  by  your  having  gained,  as  Mr,  Fresbfield  has  told 
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us,  last  year  the  gold  medal  in  the  other  branch  of  the  science.  Political  G«ogr;tpbj, 
and  wtre  honourably  raentionetl  iu  the  examioation  of  the  year  previous.'*    To  the 
Silver  Medallist,  A.  L.  Huiriphdes,  the  President  eaid  : — *'  Thw  is  tlic  fifletTitik 
rnedfll  gained  by  the  school  to  wbich  you  belongs  Liirerpool  College— a  striking    ^ 
testimony  to  the  ijkill  and  auccess  with  which  geography  is  studieil  is  that  institutioo^  ^  H 
tmd  to  the  pains  taken  by  its  eminent  head-master,  the  Rev.  George  Butler/* 

Mr.  K.  N,  CusT,  At  the  invitation  of  the  President,  announced  the  sjiecial  auhje^^ 
of  next  year's  examination  as  King  **  Polynesia,  including  New  Zealand/' 

The  ballot  for  members  of  Council  for  1880-81  then  took  place.  The  reso^^^ 
was  atinouQced  by  Mr,  Henriques,  one  of  the  scrutineerfi,  who  said  that  the  li^^^ 
recommended  by  the  present  Council  had  been  voted ;  a  few  difiaentient  vote*  oolj^^^ 
haviu;;  been  recorded.  The  list  is  as  follows  (the  names  of  new  Members,  or  ih 
who  chani»e  office,  being  in  iialicsy, 

President :  Might  Hon,  Lord  Aberdare,  f.r.8.  Vice-PresidenU  :  Sir  Rntherfofd 
Alcock,  K.CB. ;  Major*Gon©ral  Sir  H,  C.  Rawlinaon,  k.c.b.  ;  Sir  Henry  Barkly^ 
o,c.M.o.,  K.C.B, ;  iiir  Banmu  If.  EUi&y  k.cs.i,  ;  Captain  F.  J.  0,  Evans,  n;s.,  cb., 
F.R.8.;  Francis  Galton,  Esq.,  f.r»s,  Trcamrer:  Reginald  T.  Cocks,  Esq.  TrtaUti; 
Lord  Houghton,  d.c.l.,  r.R.8.  j  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  f.b.s»  Secrctarie$ ;  Clements 
R,  Markbam,  Esq.,  o.B,,  F.a,«, ;  R*  H.  Major,  Esq.,  f.s.a.  Foreign  Secretary:  Lord 
Arthur  Russell,  m,p.  Afemhers  of  Council,-  John  Ball^  Eiiq,^  F.K.B, ;  Sir  T,  Fau^U 
Buxton,  Bart. ;  Robert  Needham  Oust,  Esq.  ;  James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R-g. ;  Sir 
T.  Douglas  Forsyth,  k.c.s.i.,  c.n. ;  Douglas  W,  Freahfield,  Esq. ;  Colonel  H*  H. 
Godwin-Austen  ;  J,  K  Latujhtmi,  Esq, ;  Lieut, -General  Sir  J.  H,  Lefioy,  b^a., 
K,c.M.G.,  F.R.8. ;  Sir  William  L.  Mere  wether,  K.c.sa,,  c.b.;  Admiral  Sir  AltJcandtr 
MUne^  i^aW.,  o.c.B. ;  Captain  ^ir  G.  S,  Nares^  R.N*,  K.cn. ;  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus 
Ommanney,  C.B.,  f.r.s.  ;  Colonel  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  icc.B,,  k.cai.  ;  Lonl  Betttf;  Major- 
General  C,  P.  Rigby ;  S.  W.  Silver,  Est}. ;  General  R.  Stnichey,  h,e,,  cis.l,  Fji,a. ; 
*Sir  EicJmrd  Ttmph^  Bart.,  g.c.b,!.  ;  Major-General  Sir  H,  L.  Thulllier,  cax,  w,BJk ; 
Sir  Harry  C.  Vemey,  Bart.,  m.f. 

'  Sir  RuTHERFonn  Alcock  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  having 
taken  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  and  also  for  the  very  able  imd  interesting  address 
which  he  had  dtlivered.  It  was  full  of  points  of  great  interest  and  originality.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  the  Society  had  to  tiike  leave  of  his  Lordship  as  their  President 
That  wag  a  sentiment  which  he  was  sure  was  generally  shared  in  by  all  the  Fellows, 
who  roust  be  perfectly  awai^  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  anyone  in  Lord 
Kortlibrook's  position,  who  left  the  duties  of  one  of  tho  highest  offices  of  State  to  be 
present  with  them  if  only  for  an  hoiu-  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  intc^rests  of  geography  generally,  that  men  of  the  rank  and 
position  of  Lord  Northbrook  should  be  seen  to  take  an  active  interest  not  only  in 
the  Geographical  Society  generally,  but  to  give  boura  of  time  and  iabour  in  attending 
to  a  great  many  administrative  dctiils,  in  order  to  maintain  the  prestige  which  the 
Society  had  already  succeeded  in  securing,  and  to  extend  its  nsefuluesa.  A«  a 
Member  of  the  Council  ho  (Sir  R,  Aloock)  had  constant  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
sedulously  and  anxiously  LorI  Northbrook  atteodt^d  to  the  administrative  duties  of 
the  President.  Of  course  they  were  very  glad  to  know  that  they  were  to  have 
such  a  successor  as  Lt^^d  Akrdare,  but  that  did  not  diminish  their  regret  in  losing 
the  services  of  Lord  Northbrook. 

Admiral  Sir  G.  H,  Richards  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted* 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  K,  Laughton  to  the  retiring  Members 
of  Council,  the  Committees,  the  Auditors,  and  the  Scrutineers,  It  was  seconded  by 
Admiral  NolTvOTHj  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 


* 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  customary  annual  dinner  of  Fellows  and  their  friends  took  place  at  half-past 
«eveQ,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  Willises  Rooms,  St.  James'sj  Rear-Admiral 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  k.o.,  Honorary  President,  in  the 
•chair.    Ahout  200  Fellows  and  their  friends  attended. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  and  memhcrs  present  were: — H.E.  Prince 
Lobanof,  Russian  Amhassador;  H.E.  Count  Piper,  Swedish  Minister;  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Aberdaro,  President  Elect ;  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  o.c.8.1. ; 
Lord  Houghton ;  Lord  Cottcsloe ;  Mojor-Gencral  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  k.o.b.  ; 
General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  k.c.b.  ;  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Thuillier,  0.8J. ; 
General  Beauchamp  Walker,  c.b.  ;  General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  o.aiLO. ;  General 
Dillon ;  General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  k.c.b.  ;  General  C.  P.  Rigby ;  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  Bart.,  g.cb.  ;  Admiral  Sir  E.  Ommanney,  c.b.  ;  Admiral  D.  Miller ; 
Admiral  A.  H.  Hoskins ;  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  o.c.s.i. ;  Sir^utherford  Alcock, 
K.aB. ;  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  o.c.ii.o. ;  Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  k.c.8.i.  ;  Sir  George  Nares, 
K.aB. ;  Colonel  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  k.c.b.  ;  Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  c.b.  ;  Colonel  J.  A. 
Giant^  C.8.I. ;  Colonel  E.  B.  Sladen ;  Colonel  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen ;  Colonel  E.  C. 
Sim ;  Captain  F.  J.  Evans,  b.k.,  g.b.  ;  Captain  FitzRoy,  b.n.  ;  Captain  W.  J.  Gill ; 
Commander  Y.  L.  Cameron,  b.n.,  c.b.  ;  W.  A.  Tyssen  Amherst,  Esq.,  iij?. ;  G. 
Errington^  Esq.,  m.p.  ;  Andrew  Cassels,  Esq. ;  Lawrence  Oliphant,  Esq. ;  &c. 

The  toasts  were : — ^Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Patron  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  proposed  by  the  Chairman ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Royal  Family, 
by  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  responded  to  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  the 
Army  and  Navy,  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  responded  to  by  Admiral  Sir  Alex- 
ander Milne,  Bart,  and  General  Beauchamp  Walker ;  the  Medallists,  i>roposed  by 
'the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  and  responded  to  by  H.E.  Count  Piper,  the  Swedish  Minister. 
In  proposing  the  toast,  Lord  Northbrook  dwelt  upon  the  recent  completion  of  the 
^orth-EIast  Passage  by  the  Swedish  Expedition  under  Professor  Nordonskiold  and 
the  Society's  Royal  Medallist,  Lieutenant  Palander,  and  alluded  to  the  attempts  of 
the  English  three  centuries  ago  in  the  same  direction.    It  was  in  an  effort  to  solve 
the  same  problem  that  Sir  Hugh  W^illoughby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  lost  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  his  crew.    What  had  been  attempted  in  vain  by  many 
nations  had  been  at  length  achieved  by  Sweden.    His  Lordship  also  alluded  to  the 
extensive  journeys  of  exploration  in  the  western  interior  of  Australia,  performed  by 
the  second  medallist,  Mr.  Ernest  Giles.     The  next  toast — the  retiring  President — 
was  proposed  by  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  who  said  there  was  no  scientific 
Society  more  dependent  than  theirs  for  its  success  on  the  control,  guidance,  and 
encouragement  of  its  Presidents  ;  they  might  remember  how  some  thirty  years  ago 
they  were  in  a  very  cri[)pled  state,  diminishing  in  numbers,  aud  with  a  declining 
revenue,  and  without  public  sympathy  or  support;  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  took  the  reins  of  government,  and  mainly  by  his  influence 
they  were  relieved  from  their  difficulties  and  launched  on  the  way  to  prosperity : 
the  Society  had  now  nearly  3400  Fellows ;  it  had  40,000^  of  invested  property,  an 
annual  income  of  between  8000Z.  and  9000/.,  and  a  most  valuable  collection  of  books 
and  maps :  they  had  also  increased  their  usefulness  and  influence,  and  they  might 
take  the  credit  of  having  induced  the  late  Government  to  send  the  recent  expedition 
under  Captain  Nares  towards  the  North  Pole :  they  had  also  done  much  towards 
tlio  opening-up  of  Africa,  and  they  gave  substantial  support  and  encouragement  to 
travellers  in  all  p&rts  of  the  world.    Lord  Northbrook  briefly  replied.    Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock  then  proposed  the  sixth  toast — the  incoming  President,  Lord  Abebdabe — 
who,  after  acknowledging  the  compliment,  proposed  the  seventh  and  concluding 
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toast — tlie  health  of  His  Koyal  Highness,  the  Chairman*  Hia  Lordship  said  thai  ao 
ODe  could  have  been  better  choseo  to  fill  the  office  of  Honorary  PreiiJent  of  tbe 
Geographical  Society ;  His  Ttoyal  Highness  had  carried  the  Dritith  Hag  ia  %l\ 
qnarters  of  the  globe^  and  ha*!  ju^t  returned  from  helpiog  suffering  huinamty  fn  the 
west  of  Ireland,  His  Royal  Highness,  in  rea^^Manding  to  the  toast^  gave  an  tccouat 
of  the  present  state  of  the  sufifering  population  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
assembly  shortly  afterwards  dispersed. 


KEPOKT  OF  THE  EVENING  MEETINaS,  SESSION  ISTD-^^- 


Faurte^nih  Meeiinfj,  liih  June,  1880.— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdake,  fj 
PrcBident,  in  the  Chair, 

Electioni. —  (L  F.  K  At/lmer,  Eaq.;  Lieut  Oeorge  W,  Bartram,  e.e.;  Cl 

BaltOH,  Esq,;  Bobert  W.  Fdkin,  Fsg. ;  B,  R.  Graham,  E&q, ;  Mu>ard  Jmkin ^ 

Esq, ;  Waller  Emm  Jmits^  Esq. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  k.c.m.0.  ;  The  J3bw.  Franeu^^ 
Fhmkei ;  Sir  James  Bamsden ;  Tliomm  Henry  Thornton^  Esq. ;  David  WiUiamM^^ 
Esq.;  Lteut'General  Sir  Garnet  J.  WoiatUy,  o.cm.q*,  k.C3.;  Be&,  Chat.  Tkm^^ 
Wilson^ 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Lord  Aberdare  in  a  few  words  expressed  hia  thanks  for  tha' 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  ttic  Society  iu  electing  him  their  President  for  they 
1880-81 ;  he  then  introduced  to  the  Meeting  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  deli 
a  lecture^  illufitrated  by  wall-maps  and  x>ictorial  illustrations,  on 
**  The  Highway  from  the  Irulus  to  Caudahar/* 

The  lecture,  illustrated  by  majis  aed  diagmni,  and  the  discussion  which  followed ^ 
will  appear  in  a  subsc^^uent  number  of  the  '  Proceedings.' 


^ 
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>wcd^ 


Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— June  4th,  i860 :  31.  A.  Gbandidieb  in  th^ 
Chili r.^ — ^Commimications  were  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  ComiserGial 
Geogmfihy  of  Bordeaux,  announcing  the  formation  at  Hochelle  of  a  aection  of  the 
Bordeanx  Society,  and  from  Dr.  Moutano,  from  Davao,  in  Mindanao,  April  10th, 
1880,  giving  ao  account  of  the  Boulc-Doupis  race  which  he  had  discorered,  and 
which  18  now  nearly  extinct. ^ — A  letter  waa  also  read  from  M,  Bran  de  St,  Pol  Liaa, 
dated  from  Pantch'I%ak  (Point  d'Atjeh),  Sumatm,  giving  details  of  the  afiaaannatioB 
of  M.  Wallon,  a  French  traveller,  and  hia  companion,  and  stating  that  the  Duteh 
authorities  had  despatched  a  military  exjiedition  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the 
dcfd.^ — A  i^taper  was  then  read  on  the  sncoessive  removals  of  the  ashes  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  by  M.  Germond  de  Lavigne.  The  great  navi gator  died  in  1505,  at  Yalia- 
dolid,  and  his  body  remained  for  four  years  buried  at  the  Franciscan  Convent  in  that 
city.  Afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  family,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Cartuja  of 
Seville,  where  it  reposed  twenty-three  years.  At  the  request  of  the  son  of  Colnmbua 
the  remains  were  then  transferred  to  St.  Domingo ;  they  arrived  there  safely,  and 
whilst  the  cathedral  was  being  completed  they  were  deposite*!  in  some  nnkoown 
resting-place.  In  1540,  as  soon  as  the  monument  was  finished,  they  were  placed  in 
H  special  niche  in  the  cathedral,  and  there  they  remained  until  the  oa^mrence  of  I 
an  earthquake,  which  damaged  the  edifice.  They  were  then  exhumed,  and  on 
I  he  leaden  coffin  which  contained  them  heing  opened,  nothing  waa  found  but  the 
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debris  and  a  fore-arm  a  little  better  preserved  f  the  whole  was  then  replaced  in 

toother  part  of  the  church.    On  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  falling  into  the  power  of 

the  French  the  remains  were  again  disinterred,  and  the  result  of  the  prod^verbal 

drnwn  up  after  the  examination  on  that  occasion  was,  that  the  body  of  the  great 

discoverer  was  then  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  ashes,  not  more  than  would  fill  a 

pUte.     Nevertheless,  the  precious  dust  was  conveyed  to  Havana,  and  deposited  in  a 

ishapel  of  the  General  Hospital,  whence  they  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  the 

oemetery,  where  they  finally  disappeared.    A  pretended  discovery  of  the  remains  of 

Cbristopher  Columbus  at  St  Domingo  has  recently  been  talked  about ;  but  a  careful 

iMsqniry  into  the  subject  has  shown  that  it  was  impossible  this  could  be  the  case,  as 

^  pistol  bullet  was  found  among  the  well-preserved  bones  in  the  cofiin.    The  body, 

Jn  fi&ct,  was  that  of  some  unknown  relative  of  Columbus,  and  the  whole  afiair  was 

-ftHie  result  of  a  fraud  concocted  by  Bishop  Coccia,  of  St.  Domingo,  a  prelate  of  Italian 

^TigiD,  who  was  desirous  of  reviving  the  glory  of  his  illustrious  compatriot,  and  thus 

"Bannging  profit  to  his  diocese.    It  is  singular  that  when  the  Marquis  of  Tawia  built 

'^hie  ao-called  House  of  Pilate,  at  Seville,  on  the  plan  of  Pilate's  house  at  Jerusalem, 

Ikie  found  at  Rome  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  was  bom 

^t  Seville,  and  in  depositing  this  in  his  new  house  the  ashes  were  capsized  by 

tfKOddent,  and  thus  returned  to  their  native  earth.    This  destiny  resembles  in  some 

sure  that  of  Christopher  Columbus. — M.  Soleillet  then  gave  some  account  of  his 

Qt  journey  in  the  Adraar  country,  near  Senegal    The  commerce  of  the  country 

^xmsists  of  dates,  gold,  ostrich  feathers,  and  horses  from  Morocco.    The  last-men- 

'tioiied  fact  proves  that  from  Morocco  to  St.  Louis  de  Senegal,  by  the  Ued  Nun, 

"there  must  be  always  water  and  pasture.    Salt,  found  in  a  8ehka  belonging  to  Ely, 

King  of  the  Trarzas,  in  slabs  of  about  10  inches  thick,  separated  by  thin  layers  of 

day,  la  a  valuable  object  of  exchange.    The  organisation  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is 

absolutely  identical  with  the  feudal  arrangement ;  there  is  a  class  of  warrior  nobles, 

and  a  clais  of  vassals.    The  chief  receives  the  taxes,  and  alone  has  the  right  to  wear 

white  trousers,  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  power.    Amongst  the  natural  products  of 

the  country  is  a  vegetable  sap,  from  which,  according  to  M.  Thenard,  the  chemist, 

a  very  siccative  oil  can  be  easily  extracted,  and  also  a  resin,  in  the  proportion  of 

36  per  cent.,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  indiarubber. 

Oeographical  Society  of  Cairo.— May  14th,  1880. — M.  Bonola,  the  Secretary- 
General,  delivered  an  address  on  Arctic  Voyages,  and  more  particularly  the  recent 
Swedish  expedition  under  Professor  Nordenskiold.    He  also  exhibited  a  map  of  the 
Arctic  regions  on  a  large  scale. — In  referring  to  the  paper  that  Colonel  Purdy  was 
about  to  read.  General  Stone  pointed  out,  as  he  had  done  on  previous  occasions,  that 
although  wars  were  sometimes  productive  of  evil  consequences,  they  nevertheless 
yielded  some  useful  results  to  science.     In  this  way  it  was  that  Darfur,  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  least  known  regions  of  Africa,  was  attracting  interest 
hy  the  iact  of  its  having  been  surveyed.    General  Stone  next  sketched  the  history  of 
the  conquest  of  this  large  province,  and  of  the  part  which  Ismail  Eyub  Pasha  had 
taken  in  it,  remarking  that  in  consequence  thereof  the  American  officers  in  the 
lervice  of  the  Khedive,  and  chiefly  Colonel  Purdy,  had  been  able  to  lay  down  the 
ioap  of  Darfur. — On  the  proposition  of  General  Stone,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Society,  Ismail  Eyub  Pasha  was  unanimouHly  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society. — Colonel  ^urdy  afterwards  exhibited  his  largo  map  of  Darfur,  and  gave 
aome  account  of  his  journey  to  Dara  and  Hofra-el-Nahas.    Colonel  Purdy's  paper, 
^which  treats  of  the  inhabitants  and  resources  of  Darfur,  its  fauna  and  flora,  hydro- 
Sn^pbyi  &c^  will  be  published  in  the  *  Bulletin '  of  the  Society. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Rye,  Librarian  b.g.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Berlionz,  K-F. — Lecture  de  la  Carte  de  France.    Le  Jura.    Paris  (DamtiBi): 
1880,  8vo.,  pp.  140,  maps. 

This  study  of  the  region  of  the  Jura  mountains,  professedly  on  the  prindpltt 
of  scientific  geography,  has  heen  selected  in  consequence  of  the  importiiioe oitti 
subject  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  the  French  frontier.    It  is  pnoedei'bl 
a  short  introduction  on  the  general  character  of  the  Rhone  basin,  and  ii  iQiia^ 
trated  by  an  autographed  map,  taken  from  the  publications  of  the  Fitea^^ 
llltat-Major  and  the  Swiss  and  German  official  maps,  and  another  ihoviig  ^^^ 
general  formation  of  the  range.    Frequent  reference  is  made  to  matten  oCiol^^lA 
national  policy ;  otherwise,  the  work  contains  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  pbjrii^^^ 
geography  of  the  interesting  isolated  chain  of  the  Jura. 

Crawford,  0.— Portugal,  Old  and  New.  London  (C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Cou) :  ISSX^Bw^^ 
pp.  386,  maps,  illustrations.    Price  16«. 

The  author,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Oporto,  is  already  known  as  a  writer  on  iSbm^, 
country  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Latouche  " ;  and  his  present  wwk  has  9)aadf^ 
appeared  in  part  in  various  London  magazines.  It  has  no  pieteDsioos  tai^ 
exhausting  any  branch  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  combining  histOEioil  ^ 
matter  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  present  day  (induding  a  lengthy  '^ 
chapter  on  port  wine),  accounts  of  the  lost  city  of  Citania  and  its  supposed  sit^  « 
of  Setubal  and  the  ruins  of  Troia  (with  sketch-map,  scale  6i  miles  to  the  inch^ 
of  the  Portn^i^uese  colony  at  Madeira,  &c  The  few  illustrations  are  good ;  and  a 
large  map  of  Portugal  (2G  miles  to  the  inch)  is  given. 

Greene,  F.  V. — The  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigns  in  Turkey  in  1877-1878, 
.    London  ( W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  459,  and  Atlas  of  22  maps  and 
4 pis.    Pricey.  12«. 

The  author,  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  EngmeerSy  U.S.  Army,  wis 
Military  Attache  to  the  U.S.  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  personally  a 
witness  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  which  he  describes  nan 
his  own  experiences  and  official  and  other  trustworthy  reports.  This  wofk  is 
mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  excellent  maps,  which  comprise  a  genendmir 
of  the  military  circumscriptions  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  theatre  of  the  war  in 
Europe  (scale  1 : 4,500,000)  and  in  Asia  (same  scale),  progress  maps  during 
three  periods  of  the  campaign,  special  maps  of  Galatz  and  Sistova,  and  varioas 
coloured  maps  giving  much  topographical  detail  of  the  localities  of  the  duef 
battles. 

Segnin,  L.  G.—The  Black  Forest,  its  People  and  Legends.    London  (Strshan): 
[1880]  sm.  8vo.,  pp.  428,  maps,  woodcuts.    Price  12«. 

Intended  for  the  use  of  tourists,  but  with  scarcely  sufficient  pntctioal 
information. 

ASIA. 
Cordier,  Henri. — Bibliotheca  Sinica.     Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  dea  Ouvrsges 
relatifs  b.  I'Empire  Chinois.      Tome  premier.     3"*  fascicule.     Paris  (Leroox): 
1879  [1880],  large  8vo.,  double  col.,  pp.  449-640.   (Truimer:  price  of  the  ^dwle 
work,  50 /res.) 

The  present  part  completes  the  references  to  publications  bearing  on  Religion 
(including  medical  reports  of  mission  hospitals,  plans  of  cemeteries,  &c.),  and 
commences  those  referring  to  Science  and  Art. 
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^    Chliriny  V. — ^DescriptioD  GtiOgraphique,  Historique  et  Archeologique  de  La  Palestine, 
•ooompagD^  de  Cartes  d6taill^.    Troisi^me  partie.    Galil^.    Tome  II.    Paris 

I       (Leroax) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  563.    ( WiUiams  <k  Nargate  :  price  of  Pt.  3, 17.) 

The  first  yol.  of  this  section  was' noticed  in  the  present  vol.  of '  Proceedings,' 
pu  139.  1'his  concluding  portion  gives  topographical  and  archaeological  detaik 
of  the  localities  actually  seen  by  the  author,  including  prolix  particulars  as  to 
the  exact  hour  and  minute  of  the  time  of  each  visit,  the  whole  explorations 
having  been  apparently  made  between  May  19, 1875,  when  he  landed  at  Smyrna, 
and  December  11  of  the  same  year,  when  he  re-embarked  at  Beyrut.  The 
absence  of  any  introductory  or  concluding  sumnuury  as  to  the  plan  or  results  of 
the  nndertaking  chronicled  in  these  volumes  makes  them  difficult  of  appreciation ; 
especially  as  the  chapter  headings  consist  of  mere  strings  of  Arabic  names. 
The  only  index  is  a  list  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geographical  names 

lEBMUUnAra,  F.  V. — Climate  and  Medical  Topography  in  their  relation  to  the 
PiiaiBe  Distribution  of  the  Himalayan  and  Sub-Himalayan  Districts  of  British 
Xndifty  ftc    London  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  542,  map.     Price 

Although  purely  professional  in  its  object  (especially  as  regards  a  discussion 
IS  to  the  malarious  origin  of  goitre  and  some  other  diseases),  this  work  is  of 
general  and  local  interest,  containing  as  it  does  descriptive  accounts  of  the 
I^yaical  geography  of  Northern  India,  with  observations  on  the  geology,  climate, 
elevation,  water  system,  &c.,  of  many  separate  districts.  The  map  (scale  nearly 
80  miles  to  the  inch)  includes  the  whole  of  Northern  India,  and  there  is  a  good 

AFRICA. 
kSfVyn,  Denis  de.— Mer  Bouge  et  Abyssinie.    Paris  (Plon) :  1880,  l6mo.,  pp.  308. 
^Ihdau ;  price  3«.) 

The  author,  who  avoids  dates,  appears  to  have  gone  by  steamer  from  Suez 
to  Tembo  and  Jiddah,  then  crossing  to  Massowah,  whence  he  travelled  into  the 
interior,  to  Hebo  and  Halai.  Hetimiing  to  the  coast,  he  finally  visited  Obock, 
the  small  French  possession  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  acquired  in  1862 ;  though 
,  not  hitherto  utilised,  the  author  considers  this  to  be  the  future  French  '*  Singapore 
of  Africa," 

AMERICA. 

ffconitll,  Joseph  de.  —  The  Natural  &  Moral  History  of  the  Indies,  by  Father 
Joseph  de  Acosta.  Reprinted  from  the  English  translated  Edition  of  Edward 
Grimston,  1604,  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  R. 
Martham,  c.b.,  f.b.8.  Vol.  I.  The  Natural  History  (Books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.). 
London:  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C),  1880 :  8vo.,  pp.  xlv.  and  295.  Issued  with  this  work  is  also  a  "  Map  of 
Fiera ;  to  illustrate  the  Travels  of  Cieza  de  Leon,  in  1532-50  ;  the  Royal  Com- 
mentaries of  Garcilasso  De  la  Vega  (1609) ;  and  the  Natural  and  Moral  History  of 
the  Indies,  by  Father  Joseph  de  Acosta  (160S)." 

Forms  No.  LX.  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications,  and  is  to  be  completed 
in  another  consecutively  paged  volume.  The  identification  of  the  English 
tmnslation  is  the  chief  xx>int  in  the  introduction.  The  map  is  that  of  the 
£mpire  of  the,  Yncas  by  Tielawny  Saunders,  from  vol  xliL  of  the  R.  G.  S. 
Journal. 

ZFIemingi  Sandford. — Report  and  Documents  in  reference  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway.  1880.  Ottawa  (Maclean,  Roger,  &  Co.) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  373,  maps, 
plans,  and  profiles. 

Former  explorations  have  proved  that  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  offers  the  most 
advantages  for  the  passage  by  rail  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  two  routes 
are  available  for  that  purpose  from  Tdte  Jaune  Cache,  50  miles  west  of  it ;  of 
these,  the  first  (to  a  point  near  Fort  George  and  then  with  four  subsidiary 
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lines,  of  which  that  hy  Bute  Inlet  was  most  aupporteil)  was  not  coosid 
tho  engineers  so  i:>mcticable  as  the  second,  which  follows  the  Thompioo  I 
Fmter  rivers  to  Burrard  Inlet.  This,  however,  was  marked  by  nianj 
culties,  and  involved  a  very  large  outlay,  being,  moreover,  not  received 
geoeral  BaUsfacUon  in  British  Columbia;  fiirlbcr  explorations  were  thereon 
instituted  in  the  more  northerly  districts  of  the  colony,  with  the  object  rf 
uaccrtaininci  the  capahiHties  of  the  Peace  and  Skeena  rivers,  and  of  Pan 
Simpson,  lliese  expliirations  are  detailed  in  various  Ilo|X)rts  by  Messni.  Oftmbir, 
MacLeod,  Keefer,  Horetzky,  and  Gordon,  given  as  Appendices  ;  and  result  m  the 
establishment  of  Port  Sin:ir»son  as  a  good  harbour,  and  in  the  practicability  of  tt 
least  tliri^c  difi'erent  railway  routes  from  Hazel  ton  at  the  Forks,  which  trt 
resj^tectively  illustrated  by  a  map  aod  prolil<^.  The  informaliou  obtained  diil 
not,  however,  apjxirently  satisfy  the  Government  as  to  the  superiority  of  tU 
northern  routes ;  and  that  by  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  and  Burmrd  Inlet  wig 
definit<'ly  adopted,  Mr.  Fleming  iKiing  directed  to  place  125  miles  of  the  mcil 
difficult  portion  under  coniract  at  once.  As  regards  the  absolute  oooditiott  cf 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  a  whole,  it  may  l>e  hero  noted  that  the  i 
aj-e  laid  for  136  miles  west  of  Fort  William,  and  90  miles  east  of  Selkirk  (% 
upace  of  some  160  miles  intervening  between  these  paints),  and  that 
Pembina  branch,  Selkirk  to  Emerson  on  the  Boundary  line,  85  miles,  is 
only  laid  but  in  working  order,  as  also  is  f>art  of  the  line  from  Selkirk  eaatwi 
to  Cross  Lake.  loclndiuz  this  working  ixjrtion,  722  miles  are  now 
contract  for  constniction.  These  figures  arc  given  here,  on  account  of  the  I 
of  the  Surveys  not  affording  an  appreciable  idea  of  the  actual  coodilion  of  I 
operatiotis. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  accounts  of  the  explorations  of  the  Pe^ice  Rivor  region 
and  of  the  northern  }mrls  of  British  Columbia  that  the  greatest  interest  of  thii 
Report  centres.  A  plateau,  generally  2000  foet  liigh,  was  found  to  bo  fertile 
large  portion  of  the  pmirie  laud  being  immediately  available  from  an  agricult 
point  of  view  ;  but  it  u  nut  established  beyond  question  that  the  aya 
growth  of  the  higher  cereals  is  ^x>saible  in  it;  indeed  the  injury  done  by  ! 
iTostB  in  the  latter  part  of  August  to  growing  crops  round  some  of  the  Hud 
Bay  Company's  Forts*,  would,  unless  the  climate  of  1679  were  exceptional,  aimoit 
prove  the  contrary.  Dr.  Dawson  gives  a  Hpecial  report  on  the  climate  aod 
agricultural  value,  general  geological  features,  and  minerals  of  econoioic  iispcrt- 
ance  ol  this  little-known  region ;  Mr.  Hunter  one  on  the  agricultural  capabtlities 
of  Vancouver  Island ;  and  Captain  Bnindige  another  on  the  harbours  and 
northern  coast  ot  Briiii^h  Columbia.  The  llev.  Mr.  Tomlinaoii  contribute* 
meteorological  observations,  with  hirometer  and  tliermometer  readings  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Skeena-  and  a  compiltd  account  of  the  physical  character  of  the 
Prairie  region  by  Mr.  Bidont,  and  Mr.  Macouo's  remarks  on  the  laud,  wood,  asd 
water  of  the  north-west  territories  from  the  I02nd  to  115th  meridian, 
between  the  51st  aod  53rd  jiarallela,  will  bo  Ibund  of  special  intereaU 
remaining  ]x)rtion8  of  the  Beport  are  professional.  ^^_ 

In  addition  to  the  maps  ab^ive  mentioned,  and  some  professional  diagmmt, 
this  Tte|>ort  contains  a  h^ngitudinal  section  of  the  Bed  lliver  from  the  City  to  , 
the  Uike  of  Wiani|icg,  hhovdog  the  submerged  district  during  doods;  aod  I 
nia[js  of  the  Prairie  region  distinsjuishing  the  genenil  physical  character  of  i 
country  on  the  routes  followed  by  different  explorers  and  scientific  travelM 
and  also  indicating  the  limits  within  which  good  land  is  known  to  eiist  between 
SlanitoUi  and  the  Bocky  JlountiUiis. 

Haydeii»  F*  v.— Eleventh  Annual  Beport  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  Idaho*  and  Wyoming,  being  a 
Report  of  Progress  of  the  Ex|>loration  for  the  year  1877.  Washington  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office):  1679,  8va,  pp.  720,  maps,  pis., and  sections. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  in  Colorado,  in  1875,  it  was  continued  into 
Idaho  and  Wycniiog  Territories,  northward  and  westward  of  the  nortbem 
boundary  of  Clarence  King's  survey  of  the  Fortieth  parallel.  After  a  preliminary 
triangiilation,  covering  an  nrea  of  28,000  square  miles,  extending  from  k*ng. 
107''  to  112'',  and  between  N.  lat.  4i*^  10'  and  43*^  SO',  topographiad  field 
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Was  carried  on  by  three  seimrato  parties : — (1)  under  Mr,  G.  R.  Bccblcr,  in  tliu 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Snake  river,  i Deluding  the  very  rugged  Tetoa 
nogo  and  the  northern  half  of  the  Wind  Kiver  mountams.  After  survoying 
60OO  sqniire  miles,  the  proximity  of  hostile  Indians  prevented  further  operations; 
bat  the  district  sonth  of  the  Snake  river  wob  fouud  to  consist  of  fine  grazing 
kad,  with  large  areas  of  arables  in  the  vaUciyB  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Caribou  ranges : 
Dorth  of  that  river,  the  mass  of  the  country  was  heavily  timbered  and  monntaioous. 
(2)  Under  Mn  H.  Ganoett,  in  a  district  immediately  south  of  the  preceding,  and 
including  the  Dorthem  half  of  the  Green  River  basin,  nearly  all  the  drainage  area  of 
ibe  Bear  river,  and  of  several  branchea  of  the  Snake  river,  comprising  a  portion  also 
dVitth,  The  Green  River  baain  itself  ia  a  broad,  flat  cx|)a.LJde  of  grass  and  sage- 
ftmiah^  with  fertile  and  easily  irrigated  valleys,  abounding  in  water,  and  the  higher 
smDgea  are  well  timbered.  (3)  Under  Mr.  G.  B,  Chittenden,  in  an  area  east  of  the 
Oreen  River  basin,  including  the  valU-ys  of  the  Wind  river  and  the  Sweetwater, 
-wiih  the  Sweetwater  mountains  and  their  southern  de&ert-iike  plateaus.  Of 
this,  n«iarly  11,000  square  miles  were  jsurveyed,  nearly  all  being  mountain  or 
^kaert 

The  total  area  surveyed  waa  about  29,000  square  miles,  and  makes  a  very 

-otmaderable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  Western  America.    The  oconomtc 

lac  of  the  land  has  been  carefully  notedi  esiwcially  as  regards  capability  of 

igation.    Of  the  results  in  geology,  the  primary  object  of  the  survey,  it  may 

observed  here  that  remains  of  enormous  ancient  glaciers  were  discovered  on 

s  western  side  of  the  Wind  Kiver  mountains,  and  mud-gprings,  analogous  to 

those  of  the  Geyser  region,  were  found  and  examined,  between  the  &minoe 

iiillaaod  Rawlings  ;  large  collections  of  basins  of  old  springs  formed  of  calcareous 

tufa  wpre  also  examined  on  the  Bear  river  in  Idaho,  near  Morrbtown*     Of  the 

Jkllied  sciences  usually  included  in  American  reixirta  of  this  nature,  Sr  Joseph 

Hooker^s  outline  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  flora,  l>used  on  bis  personal  ercperienoes 

in  company  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  is  of  especial  interest ;  as  also  are  the  accounts 

€^€  the  Moqui  towns  in  cliffs  and  caves, 

'Hie  Itineraries  given  at  the  heads  of  the  divisions  of  the  Report  oontaiu 

ixinch  topographical  detail .    In  the  Sweetwater  section  (of  w^hich  the  account  is 

SXiven  by  Mr»  F.  M.  Eodlich),  between  Wash-a-kie  Htationand  CampStambaugh, 

smfi  alkaline  lake  (Trail  Lake)  was  found  which,  instead  of  being,  as  anticipated, 

situated  on  a  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Fiicilic  waters,  waa  on  a  large 

^jmct  of  neutral  ground,  the  creeks  aod  streams  emptying  into  **  sinks,"  which 

''lut  mostly  perfectly  dry.    The  mud'B[>riDgs  alove  mentioned,  between  Kawlings 

^wd  Wliiskey  Gap,  were  very  f>eculiar,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  bee-hive  shaped 

-amounds,  from  2  to  15  feet  high,  covering  an  area  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 

"%*  idc,  and  having  at  tho  top  circular  oixjnings  filled  with  ice-cold  water.    Scattered 

-in  profusion  over  the  intervening  ground  were  the  bleached  bones  of  buffalo, 

-wapiti,   coyotes,   and   other   animals   which,  attracted  by  the  temptation  of 

^ater  in  a  very  arid  country,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  tr^-acherous  soil^  a  super- 

€cial  layer  of  sandy  mud  forming  an  engulfing  quicksand.     The  water  in  this 

district  had  evidently  also  caused  it  to  be  largely  frequented  by  Indians,  as 

loDiimerablc  flakes  of  flint,  chalcedony,  &c,,  were  found,  the  remmos  of  an  old 

row-head  manufiictory.     The  general  topography  of  this  part  of  Soutli  Central 

yoming,  the  Sweetwater  hills,  plateau,  and  drainage  area,  and  the  drainage 

areas  of  the  Wind  and  Green  rivers,  wilb  the  lakes,  springs,  means  of  comniuni- 

cation,  Indians,  vegetation,  and  game,  are  ably  discussed  by  Mr,  Endlich  in  this 

Introductory  jjortion ;  the  purely  gef)logical  part  concluding  with  a  notice  of  the 

economic  mineral  products,  esj>ecirtlly  referring  to  gold. 

Mr.  0,  St.  John,  who  describes  the  results  of  the  survey  of  the  Tdton  divi- 
sion, gives  an  outline  of  its  general  surface  features,  well  illustrated  by  a  drainage 
sketcfi  map  (scale  10  miles  to  the  inch),  and  many  outline  plates,  which,  though 
intended  to  depict  geological  subjects,  have  an  equal  geographical  im^iortance. 
This  section  comprises  the  continental  watershed,  nejvr  Togwotee  Pass  (9021  feet), 
in  the  Buffalo  Fork  ItaDge,  a  region  of  forbidding  gmndeur,  with  volcanic  crests 
rising  above  timber  line,  and  dull  bands  of  volcanic  ledges  almost  dciititute  of 
vegetation  on  their  precipitous  sides. 

The  geneml  deacripUou  of  the  Green  River  divisioD,  by  Bn  A.  C.  Feale^ 
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covering  an  area  of  13,000  square  miles,  contairjii  much  topographical  deUil, 
is  illustrated  by  some  extensive  panoramic  flkelches  of  the  Green  Riner  h 
and  Wind  River  mountains,  witti  ninps  of  the  western  side  of  the  former,  ukI 
the  Biackfoot  basin  and  Bear  Lake,  nlso  by  some  exceUent  viewa  of  the  voodt' 
fill  boHaltic  beds  in  the  lower  Portneuf  valley,  and  of  the  calcareous  txi&  tpd^ 
above  mentioned  (shown  also  on  a  special  map  of  the  8oda  Springs  rcgionX  !& 
reraftinin?  numerous  illustrations  are  purely  geological. 

The  llefiort  concludes  with  Mr.  A.  D<  Wilson's  account  and  raip  of  t^ 
primary  triaDgulaiion  (with  lii^tti  of  azimuths  and  distances),  and  withaiptoii 
(geographical  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Gannett,   fitting  positions  and  elevattodi,  nA 
describing  the  physical  features  of  the  great  region  surveyed,  and  its 
products  and  capabilities, 
Hayden^  F,  V. — ^The  Great  West:   its  Attractions  and  Resouroes,  contamiii; 
popular  description  of  the  marvellous  scenery,  physical  geography,  fonib, 
glaciers  of  this  wonderful  region ;  and  the  recent  explorations  in  the  Ydlo^ 
Park,  "The  Wonderland  of  America,''  Philad  el  phm  (Franklin  PubUahingCa) 
BloomiQgton  (Brodix) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  87,  illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
Bathgate,   John. — New   Zt^ aland  :    Its  Kesonrccs  and   Prospects.      Lotidoii 

Edinburgh  (W.  &  R,  Chambers) :  1880,  sm.  8vo.,   pjx  121^  map6»  illoatntHS^^ 
Price  Is.  6<i. 

A  general  description,  apfjarently  intendetl  for  emigrants.  The  author  3 
District  Judge  of  Dunedin. 

Crawford,  J,  C— Recollections  of  Travel  in  Kew  Zealand  and  Austmliito     LouJmJfi 
(Trubner) :  ISSO,  8vo.,  pp.  408,  maps,  woodcut?.     Price  18s, 

The  author  was  ]>rescnt  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  iu  New  Zailand, 
records  his  earlj^  experiences  of  travel  and  life  iu  the  colony  in  its  wild 
The  maps  arc  (1)  to  illustrate  his  different  journeys;  (2)  geological; 
(3)  physio*?raphical  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  gsdogf^ 
and  physical  geography  as  bearing  on  the  development  of  economic  induatfiet,^! 
The  illustrations  appear  to  be  original ;  and  the  work  will  be  found  of  interesl  ^ 
for  historical  purposes. 

Eiviarei  Henri — Souvenirs  de  la  Nouvelle-CakUonie.     Paris  (L^vy) ;  1880, 12ma^ 

pp.  298.    {Didmt  :  price  3s.) 

This  volume  of  the  **  Bibliothfequ©  Contemporaine  "  oontains  a  general  geo- 
graphical and  historical  sketch  of  New  Cale<louia,  followed  by  an  aooonnt  ofibe 
author's  personal  exjiericnces  from  July  1S7G  to  April  1879,  chiefly  bearing  U] 
the  insurrection  against  French  autbority. 

GENERAL. 

Clarke,  Colonel  A.  E.— Geodesy.    Oxford  (Clarendon  Press) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  3oG. 
(London :  Macmillan,  price  12j}.  8tf.)  ^h 

This  issue  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  is  apparently  the  only  treatiae  J^| 

foodctic  surveys  in  the  English  language,  except  Airy"s  article  **  Figure  of  t^^ 
larth  "  in  the  '  Encyclopfledia  Metropolitana,*    Many  valuable  works  of  locil 
application  have  however  been  published  recently,  and  their  results  have  b^n 
utilised  by  the  author,  who  adopts  (about)  292  :  293  as  the  ratio  of  the  earth'i 
axes,  thus  avoiding  the  hiatus  hitherto  existing  between  the  ratios  dedm 
pendulum  observations  and  from  meridian  measurements.     An  in 
liisstory  of  geodctical  ojierations  is  given,  from  the  time  of  Snellios, 
diHerent  theories  of  the  earth's  figure  are  reviewed:  but  the  V.dk  of 
is  purely  trigonometrical  and  mathematical. 

Leyland,  IL  W.— Round  the  World  in  124  Days.    Liverpool  (Walmsley)  and 
London  (Hamilton  and  Adams)  :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  323,  map,  photogrs, 

A  necessarily  hurried  sketch  of  a  holiday  tour  round  the  worid,  ril  Suez, 
Bombay,  Singapore,  Shanghai,  Yokohamn,  S;in  Francisco,  and  Montreal,  showii 
on  a  ctrcum|x>lar  map,    t>omc  autotyped  views  in  Japan,  5rc.,  are  good- 
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NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.g.s.) 

WOBLD. 

JMerioluieni  L.,  &  Co.— l.   Weltkarte  in  Merkator's  Projektion  zor  Veran- 
■banliohiuig  der  Linien  gleicher  magnetischer  Variation  (Deklination),  1880. 
2.  lanien  gleicher  magnetischer  Inklination,  1880. 
S.  linien  gleicher  magnetischer  Horizontal-Intensitat  nach  Granss'schen  Ein- 

heiten,  1880. 
Heransgegeben  von  der  Dentschen  Seewarte,  Abtb.  U.    L.  Friederichsen  &  Co., 
Htmlmrg.    3  maps.    Price  3s.    (Dulau.) 

ARCTIC  BEGIONS. 

I,  0. — Oversigtskart  over  Nordpolarlandene  efter  de  nyeste  Kilder  tQligemed 
Tcgu  Kuis  fra  Jenisei  til  Ostkap,  1878-79,  ndarbeidet  af  0.  Holmboe.  Scale 
1 : 8,000,000  or  109  •  5  gec^raphical  miles  to  an  inch.    Christiania,  1880. 

This  map,  which  is  on  Mercator's  projection,  exhibits  the  tracks  of  all  the 
principal  eastern  Arctic  voyages  since  that  of  William  Barents.  The  chief 
featnre  of  interest  is  the  track  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  in  the  Vega  from  Jugor 
Straits,  round  Cape  Tshjeluskin  to  her  winter  quarters  near  Sardre  Eamen, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  East  Cape  (Bhering  Straits).  The 
map  is  published  at  Christiania,  and  can  be  procured  through  Dulau  &  Co. 

EUBOPE. 

C. — Specialkarte  d.  Kunigr.  Bayern  in  seiner  Grerichts-  u.  Verwaltungs- 
Sntheilnng.  Scale  1  :  400,000  or  5*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  4  sheets, 
cctoired.  C.  Arendts,  Stuttgart.  Price  6s.  {Dulau,) 
MtKtDUt  Military  Oeographical  Institute. — Karte  d.  Salzkammergutes  u.  der 
ngrensenden  Gebiete  zwischen  Salzach  u.  Enns.  Yom  k.-k.  militar-geograf.  Insti- 
tute znsammengestellt.  Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1*3  geographical  mile  to  an  inch. 
Wien.    2  sheets.    Price  4«.    (Dulat*,) 

Do  Oubematis,  K— ^arta  d'  Epiro,  compilato  dietro  gli  studii  fatti  negli  anni 
1869-76.  Scale  1  :  400,000  or  5' 5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Cromolitografia. 
Boma,1880.    Price  6«.    (Dul^xu.) 

Briouz  et  Leroy. — Carte  politique  et  physique  de  la  Suisse.  E.  Belin,  Paris. 
(Dulau.) 

Htrtleben.— Kartc  der  Donau  von  ihrem  Ursprunge  bis  an  die  Mundiing.  16  sec- 
tions ou  9  sheets.  Scale  1  :  300,000  or  4*1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Hartl^ben,  Vienna.    Price  48.     {Dulau,) 

ndiel'Si  C. — Alpenkarte.  Scale  1  :  400,000  or  5*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Seofc.  3,  Boden-See;  4,  Hohenschwangau ;  9,  Bhein-Thal;  15,  Como-See. 
C.  Michel's,  Miiuchen.    Coloured.    Price  Is,  each.     (Duiau,) 

Votennann's  '  Oeoffraphische  ]lllittheilimgen.'~I)ie  Waldungen  des  Bayer- 
lachen  Spessart.  Von  Oberforster  Dr.  B.  Weber.  Scale  1  :  200,000  or  2*7  geogra- 
phical miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang 
1880,  Tafel  10.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dtdau.) 

Bdlinger,  F.— Karte  der  Umgebung  v.  Komotau,  BrUx,  Bilin,  Teplitz,  Aussig, 
Ldtmeritz  u.  Thercsienstadt.  Scale  1 :  150,000  or  2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Brtix.    Coloured.    Price  1«.  6d    (Dulau.) 
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Schedai  Josef  Bitter  von,  k.-k.   Generalmajor  L  P.  —  Gcncml-Ki 
Balkftn*Lilii(kTtnt}mUeiK]  :  <lie  Fiir^jteutliumtT  liamiiaien,  Scrbien  und  Monti 
liosriien  iinJ  die  IkrzegoviDa,  liiilgarieii  und  Ost-liumelien,  die  tiirkiach 
viDsecn  ia  Europa,  ncbst  dem  Plane  von  Constantinopcl,  und  das  gauze  Kd 
Griecbenland.     13  Bliitten     Scale  1  :  864,000  or  11  "8  geographical  mi]ci| 
inclk    Von  A.  Steinliauser,  nach  den  neuesten  officiellen  3iIaten&EcQ 
uni^earbeitetj?,    Ausgabe    von    1880.      Artiriii    (fe    Co.,    Vienna,       Price 
(Dulau,) 

This  ia  a  new  edition  of  Sclieda's  Balkan-Latxder,  giving  all  ootrectiooa  op 
ilate. 

Winter,— Topographlsche  Karte  von  OanabrUck  \md  Umgegciidp     Kreis  ^ 

Melle  und  aogrenz.  Landestbeile.     Scale  1  :  120,000  or  1*G  gengrapbical  ebUi 
an  inch.     Winter,  Osnabriick.     Coloured,     Price  2*.  6J,     (Dtdau.) 

GEOLOGICAL  SUEVET  MAPS, 
6-illcll  Scale  :— Yorkshire,  Na  32,  6«.     (SUin/ordf  Jr/ait.^ 

AFRICA, 
LevasfieuTr  E,— Carte  dc  TAlg^rie,  2  feuilles,    Delagrave,  Paria.    (Duiau,} 

AMERICA. 
Hell,   Louis,    C.E. — Topographical  and  Townnhip  Map  of  part  of  Ibc  6tile 
Colorado,   exhibitiug  the   !San  Juan^  Gunniaoa  and  California  Miniog 
Comiiilcd  from  U,B.  Governmerjt  Surveys  and  other  authentic  »>urc«s  by  Look 
Nell,  Civil  Engineer,    Scale  1  j  570,240  or  7 '8  geographical  miles  to  an 
WaahingtOB,  D.C,  1880, 

lliis  18  an  advance  she>et  of  a  map  of  th«  whole  State  of  Colorado,  to  le 
published  some  time  during  the  present  year, 

— ,  White  River  Indian  Reservation,  Colorado,  Scale  1  :  570»240  or  7*8  gio- 
graphical  miles  to  an  inch.     Washington,  D,C.,  1880* 

This  sheet  is  published  as  8»applement  to  Nell's  Hap  of  Central  and  South* 
western  Colorado,  to  re[iresent  the  whole  area  of  the  U te  Indian  Reservatrooa. 

Eand,  McNally»  &  Co,— New  Official  Railway  Map  of  the  United  States  and 
Canathi,  Scide  1  :  4,500,000  or  62 -5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  EngraTcd 
and  printed  by  Rand,  McNally,  &  Co,,  Chicago,  1880.    Price  2*.  W,    (Tr^m^,) 

AUSTRALIA, 
Forrest,  Alex.,  E.E.G.S,— Map  showing  the  route  from  Nickol  Bay  to  B.  A. 
Telegraph,  which  was  Mlowed  by  the  Expedition  despatched  hy  the  Western 
Australian  Government  m  1879,  under  the  command  of  Alex,  Foirestj  f.b.g.6^ 
Scale  1  :  2,250,000  or  30*3  geographical  miles  to  an  irjch.  Sun*eyor-GcneTul** 
Office,  Perth,  1880, 

On  thitf  map  is  given  a  *'  De^riptiou  of  Country  between  Be  Grey  Bivef> 
Beagle  Bay,  and  Katherine  StatioD,"  also  two  inaet  mape;— 1.  "Part  nf 
Australia,"  showiag  route  of  Expedition.  2,  **  Map  showing  Geological  Featttres 
of  the  Country  passed  through,''  from  data  by  F.  W.  Hilh 

Petermann's  *  GeograpMsche  MittlieilTmgeE.*"-Karte  von  Austmlien  zu 
libersicht  dcr  ncuesten  Reisen  ins  Innere,  sowie  der  Eiscnbahnen  und  Tele- 
graphen.  Scale  1  :  10,000,000  or  130^9  geographical  miles  to  an  incb. 
Pi^termann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  II.  Jnatus 
Peithest,  Gotha,    {Dulau,} 
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A  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  British  Oniana. 
By  EvEBABD  F.  iM  Thubn. 

(Bead  at  the  EYening;  Meeting,  May  10th,  1880.)   ' 
Kapi  p.  528. 

PoR  ihiee  years  I  have  been  supermtending  and  oollecting  for  the 
musenm  in  Greorgetown,  the  larger  of  the  two  only  towns  of  British 
Guiana,  or,  as  it  is  more  oommonly  called,  Demerara.  In  the  course  of 
my  work  I  had  to  make  various  long  journeys  in  the  uninhabited  interior 
of  that  country.  It  is  of  one  of  these  journeys,  which  lasted  from  January 
to  July  of  1878,  that  I  propose  to  speak  to-night. 

British  Quiana  is  an  oblong  strip  of  country,  considerably  longer 
than  broad,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  forms  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  the 
north-eastern  shoulder  of  South  America.  Various  large  rivers,  rising 
in  the  interior,  and  runniug  down  to  the  sea  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  longest  direction  of  British  Guiana,  alone  give  access  to  muoh 
•of  the  interior. 

The  country  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  tracts,  lying  one  beyond 
the  other,  parallel  to  the  coast-line.  Of  these,  only  the  outermost,  the 
sugar  land,  which  lies  next  to  the  sea-coast,  is  at  present  cultivated  and 
inhabited  to  any  considerable  extent.  Next  to  this  is  what  may  be  called 
ihe  timber  tract,  from  which  alone  timber  has  as  yet  been  remuneratively 
brought  to  market.  This  extends  toward  the  interior^  as  far  as  the 
lowest  cataracts  on  the  various  rivers.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  cut 
timber  profitably  beyond  the  cataracts,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing it  to  market.  So  that  an  imaginary  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  cutting  each  of  the  great  rivers  at  their  lowest  cataracts, 
marks  the  furthest  limit  from  the  coast  of  this  tract.  This  part  of  the 
cwantry,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroes  and  Indians,  once 
contained  much  valuable  timber,  which  was  readily  brought  to  market 
.e^ong  the  highways  formed  by  the  rivers  and  creeks.    But  this  has  now 
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been  felled  and  destroyed,  and  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  find  any  spot  at 
whicli  it  is  worth  while  to  set  up  the  large  and  expensive  plant  necesBaiy 
for  remnneratiye  timber-cutting,  so  that  unless  means  are  taken  to  alior 
these  forests  to  recover,  and  to  maintain  a  succession  of  large  and  valuable 
trees,  or  unless  highways  are  opened  into  new  places,  the  timber  trade  of 
the  colony  must  before  long  come  to  an  end. 

The  two  remaining  tracts  are  entirely  uninhabited  except  by  a  fbir 
widely-scattered  Indians  of  four  or  five  different  tribes.  The  forest  izaet 
immediately  succeeds  the  timber  tract,  and,  lastly,  furthest  fironi  tb 
coast,  lies  the  savannah  tract. 

The  former  of  these  is  everywhere  covered  by  dense  forests,  as  y«t 
untouched  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  consisting  largely  of  the  two  modt 
valuable  trees  of  the  colony,  greenheart  {Neetandra  Bodud)^  and  moTi^ 
{Mora  exceUa),     Tlio  land  is  generally  low  and  flat,  rarely  rimn^    Vii 
rocky  and  undulating  slopes,  and  still  more  rarely  forming  a  solitok;^ 
mountain  or  range  of  mountains.    The  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  t233» 
part  of  the  country  may  bo  obtained  by  climbing  to  the  top  of  some  c^^ 
of  these  hills,  and  looking  down  on  the  great  and  wide  sea  of  tree-t^^^ 
ending  only  at  the  horizon,  and  unbroken,  except  where  here  and  the^^*^ 
a  long  narrow  thread  of  white  mist,  lying  over  the  trees,  marks  tlH— -J* 
winding  course  of  some  small  stream. 

The  last  of  the  tracts  is  formed  by  the  savannahs  of  the  intericc^^^^^' 
These  must  be  distinguished  from  the  so-called  savannahs  of  ihe  omiw    ^^ 
and  forest  regions.    Nearly  all  the  small  creeks  or  tribntazy  streaiDB  c^  ^ 
the  coast  and  forest  tracts  rise  in  treeless  marshes,  often  inundated,  ao'  ^f^ 
these  are  also  spoken  of  as  savannahs.    Again,  along  the  banks'  of  th»  ^^^^ 
Berbice  and  Corentyn  rivers,  not  far  from  the  sea,  there  are  oonsideFaU^  ^J® 
patches  of  open  grass-land.    But  the  chief  savannah,  that  which 
the  Savannah  tract,  is  of  all  the  land  of  British  Guiana  furthest  from  A^^^ 
sea.     It  borders  on  the  Brazils,  from  which  it  is  only  sepazated  by  ihi 
Cotinga  and  Takutu  rivers,  and  it  forms  part  of  the  great 
which  occupies  so  much  of  the  interior  of  South  Amerioa.    Our  share  o3 
this  huge  meadow  is  about  14,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Of  the  rivers  which  traverse  British  Guiana,  passing  throngh  eich 
of  these  four  tracts,  the  Esscquibo  is  the  largest  and  most  importint;  It 
was  up  this  river  that  I  made  my  way  in  1878  on  to  the  Savftmtth,  over 
which  I  passed  on  into  Brazilian  territory. 

A  line  of  steamers,  subsidised  by  the  colonial  govemmenty mxls  from 
Georgetown  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo^  vrliefe  they 
touch  at  the  island  of  Wakenaam.  Three  times  a  week  a  smaller  steamer 
runs  from  here  up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty^five  mileB,  ^_ 

partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  few  who  travel  in  that  dirsetioin,  but  ^^^ 

chiefly  for  government  purposes,  the  penal  settlement  of  the  Oolony  ^ 

being  situated  on  the  Mazeruni,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Skseqnibo.  "  ^ 

'  From  Bartika  Grove,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mazeruni  with  the  Ettequibo,  ^ 
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ilie  steamer  passes  up  the  former  river.  As  otir  course  lay  up  the  Esse- 
quibo,  I  left  the  steamer  at  Bartika  Grove,  where  one  of  my  companions 
met  me  with  a  crew  of  Indians  of  the  Macnsi  tribe,  who  were  to  go  with 
VB  as  boat-hands. 

Our  i>arty  consisted  of  my  friends,  Messrs.  Flint  and  Eddington, 
myself,  and  some  dozen  Indians. 

For  some  distance  &om  Bartika  Qrove  we  passed  through  scenery 
which,  if  somewhat  monotonous,  is  yet  extremely  beautiful,  and  is 
characteristic  of  this  timber  tract.  The  river  in  this  part  varies  from 
about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  in  width.  A  few  islands  of  various 
BLBes  are  scattered  through  the  reaches.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the 
xiyer,  as  well  as  the  islands,  are  everywhere  clothed,  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  with  rounded  masses  of  foliage,  generally  laurel-like  in 
character,  and  really,  though  not  apparently,  rising  to  a  great  height. 
The  whole  scene  is  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that  these  forests  seem  hardly 
more  than  low  bush.  There  was  but  little  flower  to  add  to  the  colotir ; 
but  here  and  there,  highest  among  the  banked  foliage,  a  mora  tree, 
breaking  into  new  leaf  of  various  shades,  white,  pale  liver-coloured,  a 
deeper  red,  and  occasionally  even  a  deep  bright  crimson,  stood  out  in 
vivid  contrast  with  the  varied  greens  of  the  surrounding  trees.  Lower 
on.  the  bank  of  foliage,  the  large  white  and  crimson  flowers  and  huge 
dark  pods  of  the  wild  chocolate  tree  {Pachira  aguatica,  Aubl.)  attracted 
the  eye  to  where  small  flights  of  day-bats,  startled  by  our  passing  boat, 
flitted  about  among  the  roots  which  rose  from  the  water  in  the  shadow 
of  the  overhanging  trees. 

Some  15  miles  above  the  Grove,  the  river  suddenly  contracts  to  a 
width  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  forming  a  narrow  reach  called 
the  "  Monkey  Jump,"  through  which  the  current  forces  its  way  with 
great  violence.  Passing  through  this  we  came  out  in  a  very  few  minutes 
into  a  new  reach  of  the  river,  wider  than  before. 

With  a  careful  pilot  a  small  steamer  might  penetrate  a  little  beyond 
the  "  Monkey  Jump,"  to  a  point  a  few  miles  before  the  first  falls  on  the 
river  at  Aretaka.  A  few  years  ago  a  path  was  cut  through  the  forest 
from  this  highest  point  navigable  for  a  steamer  to  the  Eaieteur  Fall  on 
the  Potaro  Kiver,  which  in  height,  volume,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  must  rank  among  the  very  finest  falls  in  the  world. 
Probably,  however,  it  will  be  long  before  this  path,  which  was  cut  under 
government  direction  in  the  hope  of  attracting  strangers,  is  made  easy 
enough  for  the  ordinary  traveller.  At  present  it  has  not  been  once  used, 
and  much  of  it  is  already  obliterated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  tropical 
vegetation. 

Opposite  to  the  point  &om  which  this  path  starts  stands  Moraballi, 
a  cluster  of  three  houses,  inhabited  by  a  woodcutter  and  his  family, 
and  interesting  to  us  as  the  last  civilised  houses  which  we  were  to  see 
for  fax  months. 
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Leaving  MorabalU,  we  soon  readied  the  furthest  point  to  which  thn 
tidlo  mnfl.  Thia  m  some  60  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  first  rapids,  called 
Aretaka,  which  separate  the  timber  from  the  forest  tract.  These  mpiib 
intemipt  the  course  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  15  miles,  and  are  rm 
Hiroilar,  differing  probably  only  in  their  greater  or  lesfi  length,  to  inwt 
of  those  which  obstruct  the  rivers  of  Guiana  and  render  their  navigatujn 
dilEcnlt ;  so  that  a  description  of  these  will  serve  to  give  a  genarftl  ii^ 
of  all. 

In  Aretaka  Eapids  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  real  widtk 
of  the  river.     As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  is  a  vast  extent  of  water  from 
which  rise  many  rocks  and  islands  of  all  sizes.     The  rocks  sometiaus 
stand  singly,  eonietimes  in  groups,  sometimes  are  piled  in  large  numliem 
one  over  the  other ;  some  of  these  support  a  few  water-guava  hmHisM 
or  even   a   few   stunted   and  gnarled   trees.     The  larger  islands  iro 
generally  covered  with  trees,  and  often,  from  their  extent*  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  water  rushes,  gtirghn^ 
and  foaming,  in  all  directions  among  the  boulders.     A  few  hanks  ^ 
yellow  sand  crop  out  among  the  rocks.     It  was  normally  the  dry  seaao^^ 
and  an  abnormal  drought  had  prevailed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  so  that  t^^ 
bed  of  the  river  was  even  more  exposed  than  usual. 

On  the  larger  islands  and  on  the  banks  of  these  rapids  live  a  giP**^ 
many  Indians,  chiefly  Caribe,  and  a  few  half-breeds  between  negit^^*^ 
and  Indians,  called  **  Cobungnis,"     These  latter  retain  the  many  goc:^^^^^^^'^ 
qualities  of  the  Indian,  and  to  these  they  add  the  few  good  qualitie»^^^^' 
such  as  physitxue  and  strength,  of  the  West  Indian  negro.     We  took 
onr  quarters  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  one  of  these  Cobungms, 
finely  built  man  named  Cephas,  more  than  half  Car ib,  who  held  by  cont^^^^'  | 
mission  from  the  governor  of  the  colony  the  oddly  combined  offices  of  tutil^^^^  I 
oonatable  and  chief  of  the  Indians  of  the  Essequibo  Kiver.     His  00x1)^^--'^ 
hair  gave  indioatioa  of  this  black  blood,  but  in  all  other  respects  ht^**  '^ 
looked  and  lived  a  true  Indian.     As  he  limped  down  to  meet  us  nnder^^^^ 
the  trees  at  the  waterside,  his  naked  rod  akin,  relieved  only  by 
usual  dark-blue  lap  or  loin  cloth,  and  by  a  splendid  neoklaoe  of  highlj 
polished  teeth  of  bush-hogs  or  peccaries,  he  was  certainly  a  picturesque 
figure.     The  cause  of  his  limp  was  evident  in  a  horrible-looking  wound 
conspicuous  on  one  shin.     This  had  been  produced  twenty-seven  months 
previously  by  the  l)ite  of  a  large  snake,  bushmaator.    The  wound  kept 
him  in  his  hammock  for  fifteen  months,  but  since  that  he  had  been  able 
to  get  about  as  freely  as  ever  except  for  the  odd  hopping  action  in  Us 
walk. 

Some  little  distance  from  the  river,  on  top  of  a  hill,  the  three  or  four 
huts  which  form  the  settlement  stand  in  a  clearing  walled  by  tall  forest 
trees.  Among  the  charred  trunks  of  felled  trees  which  lie  in  all  direo- 
tions  in  this  clearing,  cassava  and  other  plants  cultivated  hy  the  Indians 
grow  intermingled  with  wild  seedlings  and  shoots  from  the  stumpe  of 
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the  trees  which  once  stood  there;  and  the  whole  is  densely  matted 
together  by  yam  vines  and  by  razor  grass  (Sderia  acindens),  and  other 
wild  creeping  plants. 

The  houses  consisted  only  of  four  posts  supporting  a  roof  of  palm 
leayes.  The  women  were  at  the  moment  engaged  in  making  cassava 
bread.  The  rich  red  colour  of  their  skin,  made  yet  more  red  by  paint,  the 
red  waistcloths  which  formed  their  only  dress,  the  red-dyed  cotton  bands 
which  were  fastened  round  their  legs  below  the  knee  and  above  the 
ftukle,  the  vast  quantities  of  red  beads  round  their  necks  and  waists, 
and  the  many  red-stained  cotton  hammocks  slung  in  the  houses  made  up 
a  striking  picture — a  harmony  in  red  and  brown. 

As  on  every  other  occasion  in  which  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters  in 
the  houses  of  Indians  of  various  tribes,  the  people  were  civil,  hospitable, 
and  pleasant. 

One  day  passes  very  like  another  to  the  ^traveller  as  he  ascends  the 
river  in  his  canoe.  During  the  first  two  days  we  were  slowly  making 
'  OUT  way  up  the  Aretaka  Rapids.  The  rocks,  on  account  of  the  unuenal 
dryness  of  the  season,  were  very  much  exposed,  and  the  water-ohannels 
between  them,  though  numerous,  were  both  narrow  and  shallow.  The 
canoes  often  had  to  be  dragged  by  main  force  over  the  rocky  floor.  Where 
the  channels  were  deeper  the  water  rushed  down  more  violently,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  haul  the  canoes  against  the  current.  But  the  Indians 
worked  wonderfully.  Some  swam,  and  had  hard  work  to  keep  their  oourse 
in  the  rushing  water.  Others,  up  to  their  waists  or  even  up  to  their 
neoks  in  water,  stood  on  half-submerged  rocks  hauling  by  meatis  of  ropes 
attached  to  the  canoes.  All  laughed  and  shouted,  but  the  roar  of  the 
river  half  drowned  their  noise.  The  only  woman  of  the  party  worked 
at  least  as  energetically  as  the  men.  Once  she  suddenly  lost  her  footing, 
dipped,  and  was  swept  down  the  river,  the  current  carrying  her  right 
under  the  canoe.  The  half-terrified,  half-amused  expression  on  her 
wholly  hideous  face,  when  it  reappeared  from  under  the  water,  was  most 
ludicrous.  She  swam  like  a  fish,  and  was  soon  running  on  the  rooks,  and 
palling  again  as  strongly  as  ever.  All  Indians,  men  and  women  alike, 
swim  splendidly,  but  with  a  peculiar  action.  The  legs  are  hardly  spread, 
bat  are  bent  somewhat  downward  at  an  angle  to  the  trunk,  and  are  then 
suddenly  again  straightened,  thus  driving  forward  the  body  of  the 
swimmer. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  rocks  was  especially  noticeable,  on  aooount 
of  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  rocks,  especially  those  lying  lowest 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  have  a  curiously  glazed,  black,  and  vitrified 
appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxides  of  iron  and  nuinganeee.  On 
speaking  about  this  to  the  Indians,  they  at  once  silenced  me  by  the 
assertion  that  any  allusion  to  this  appearance  would  cause  rain  to  ialL 

The  Indian  who  was  the  spokesman  on  this  occasion  was  a  Maonfli 
boy  named  Mol.    He  was  returning  to  his  home  on  the  Savannah 
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after  having  spent  two  yeai-s  in  the  service  of  a  coloured 
Goorgetown,  where  lie  had  learned  to  speak  English  and  to  wear  cloihrn. 
It  was  strange  how^  (juickly  he  now  fell  back  into  hiij  old  Indian  huHk 
Even  on  the  first  day  ho  threw  off  his  clothes  and  resumed  the  ordimrf 
Indian  lap,  a  narrow  atrip  of  cloth  paased  between  the  legs^  ntd 
simpended  in  front  and  at  the  back  on  a  string  tied  round  the  waist  A« 
he  moved  about  among  the  other  Indians,  it  was  very  evident  tlitt  tiw 
clothes  which  he  had  worn  for  two  yeiu's  had  made  his  skin  lieoooM 
mnch  fairer  in  tint.  Strangely  enough,  ho  alone  of  ail  the  Indii&tf 
looked  naked,  and  it  was  some  months  before  the  lighter  tint  of  his  itia, 
with  the  con8e<|U6nt  effect  of  nakedness,  disappeared* 

The  banks  of  the  Essoquibo  above  Aretaka  are  almost  uniuh^Utedi 
even  by  Indiana;   throughout  tbe  several  hundred  miles  of  couatry 
through  widch  wo   passed  between  Aretaka  and   the   mouth  of  t3i6 
Rupminni,  we  came  across  but  three  or  four  settlements.     Our  caiay* 
therefore,  were  generally  made  in  the  forest.     As,  however,  Indiaim 
oontinually  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  there  are  certain  reco] 
camping  placoe,  from  which  the  bush  has  been  cleared,      Sometii*:**'^ 
however,  when   as  night  upproached  we  were  not  near  one  of  tit^*^ 
places,  we  had  to  clear  gro^md  for  ourselves  in  the  bush.     The  nigZ^'^ 
spent  in  the  open  air  in  the  tropics  are  a  pleasant  memory.     By  t^^^^^ 
time  tlie  camp  was  ready  the  daylight  had  faded,  and  our  fires  fil 
threw  round  a  circle  of  flickering  light,  contrasting  strangely  with  i 
darkness  of  the  surrounding  forest.     Where  the  firelight  waa  stronge^^* 
the  Indians  lay,  smoking  and  talking,  in  their  hammocks,  close  to 
of  which  was  a  fire,  w^hich  occasionally  flared  up  and  seemed  to  lick 
naked  skins  of  the  Indians  through  the  meshes  of  the  hammock, 
content  even  with  this,  the  Indiana  sometimes  made    the   boya  tak^^ 
lighted  palm  leaves  and  singe  them  as  they  lay  in  their  hammocks,  thi^^ 
strange  proceeding  being  intended  to  destroy  savage  insects. 

One  by  one  the  Indiana  fell  asleep.     Various  kinds  of  frogs  kept  up 
an  almost  deafening  concert  of  marvellouBly  varied  croaks,  some  musical, 
some  most  unmuBicai     One  imitated  the  beat  of  paddles  striking 
regular  time  against  the  sides  of  a  canoe  after  the  Indian  custom ; 
the  likeness  was  the  uiCH*6  deceitful  because  the  sound  alternately  roaa 
fell  gradually  as  though  a  canoe  came  up  the  river,  passed  the  camp,  and 
was  then  paddled  up  stream  out  of  ear-reach.     Often  and  often  I  have  lai 
long  in  doubt  whetber  the  sound  heard  was  caused  by  paddles  or 
frogs.     And  while  the  frogs  croaked,  every  now  and  then  a  night-ji 
flitted  swiftly  and  most  silently  by,  and  then  suddenly  shrieked  out  ii 
loud  cry  of  **  Work-work-work'to-helV*      Or  another  and  larger  s] 
began  to  moan  out  the  four  notes  of  its  most  hideous  and  depreaai 
cry,  sounding  them  in  rapid  succession,  the  first  shrill  and  high-pitcl 
each  of  the  succeeding  ones  lower,  and  the  last  almost  an  inaudibli 
moan.     It  is  only  comparable  to  the  cry  of  a  despairing  and  dyin; 
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human  being.  At  times  was  Hoard  the  noise — something  between  a  snort 
and  a  bellow-— of  a  cayman;  and  at  other  times  mTsterious  sounds, 
resembling  the  crack  of  pistol  shots,  which  I  afterwards  found  were 
caused  by  caymen  raising  their  tails  into  the  air  and  bringing  them 
down  sharply  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Toward  morning  the  loudest  and  most  appalling  noise  of  all  broke 
out.  Begizming  suddenly  in  a  deep  roar,  it  became  louder  and  louder, 
till  the  whole  forest  rang  with  the  din.  It  is  hardly  possible  on  first 
healing  this  to  believe  that  the  terrific  roar  is  produced  only  by  the 
somewhat  small  red  howling  monkey  {Myceles  semculua)^  called  baboon 
in  the  colony. 

Before  daylight  the  Indians  were  out  of  their  hammocks,  making 
preparation  for  the  coming  day's  journey.  A  plunge  into  the  river 
was  the  first  thing.  In  the  early  morning  the  temperature  near  the 
xiTer  is  comparatively  low;  though  the  thermometer  stands  perhaps 
at  70^y  the  air  feels  as  chilly  as  on  an  autumn  day  in  England,  and  the 
^Tater,  having  retained  much  of  the  warmth  imparted  by  the  sun  of  the 
jpievious  day,  seems  by  contrast  like  that  of  a  warm  bath. 

And  now  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  day  began.  Some  toucans, 
perched  on  the  very  highest  boughs  of  a  tall  tree,  were  revelling  in 
the  morning  sun,  and  greeting  it  with  their  usual  yelping  cries. 
lEhnphasis  is  given  to  each  puppy-like  yelp  by  an  odd  and  comical  antic ; 
the  head  is  jerked  down,  the  tail  lifted  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
body.  Flights  of  parrots,  crying  shrilly,  began  to  pass  over  the  river 
to  ^eir  feeding  grounds,  flying  so  high  that  their  colours  were  not 
to  be  discerned.  From  the  forest  the  "  pai-pai  yo,"  or  greenheart  bird 
(^Lipanffut  cinerticeus),  began  incessantly  to  cry  its  own  Indian  name; 
this  is  probably  the  commonest  bird  in  the  forests  of  Ouiana,  and  its 
ahriQ  cry,  heard  nearly  all  day  long,  is  the  most  characteristic  sound  of 
these  forests. 

Having  no  meat,  we  stopped  early  in  the  day  to  hunt.  Half  the 
booty,  a  yoimg  tapir,  was  given  to  the  Indians,  who,  as  usual,  imme- 
diately boiled  and  ate  it ;  for  an  Indian,  when  he  gets  meat,  is  never 
satisfied  until  it  is  all  eaten,  after  which  he  contentedly  does  without 
animal  food  until  he  has  sufficient  energy  to  go  and  procure  a  fresh 
supply.  The  other  half  of  the  booty  was  put  on  a  babracot  to  dry. 
A  babracot  is  a  small  stage  of  green  sticks,  built  some  two  feet  above 
the  fire,  on  which  the  meat  is  placed  and  smoked.  Meat  treated  in  this 
way,  though  it  loses  its  distinctive  flavour,  keeps  good  for  many  days 
«iven  in  that  climate.  Before  starting  from  the  camp  the  next  morning 
the  Indians  destroyed  the  babracot,  saying  that  if  a  tapir,  passing  by 
that  way,  found  the  babracot,  it  would  come  by  night  on  the  next 
occasion  on  which  an  Indian  slept  at  that  camping  place,  and  catching 
the  said  Indian,  would  forthwith  babracot  him,  tit-for-tat. 

The  days  spent  in  travelling  along  the  smooth  reaches  of  the  river 
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were  more  monotonous,  tliough  even  there  the  scenery  is  beantifti].    At 
among  the  falls,  innnmerable  islands,  some  of  conmderable  extent,  rtaj 
the  river  and  hide  its  real  width  from  the  eye.     The  beauty  of  tlw 
scenery  is  in  great  raeasnre  dne  to  the  effect  of  the  dibtant  viewjiif 
seen  between  the  approaching  headlands  of  each  two  of  these  islandi. 
The  traveller  from  his  canoe  in  the  centTe  of  a  lake-like  expanse  ofgtiJJ 
water,  in  the  midst  of  a  gronp  of  these  islands,  sees  the  water  flowing 
toward  and  from  Itim^  through  many  channels,  each  of  which  is  framei! 
by  the  trees  overhanging  from  two  neighbouring  islands.     In  the  more 
open  reaches  of  the  river,  in  the  dry  season  when  tho  water  is  low, 
banks  of  bright  j^ellow  sand  swell  np  from  the  water,  and  either  form 
islands,  often  of  very  considerable  extent,  or  fill  the  bays  in  the  curves 
of  the  river  banks.    Twice  in  each  year,  when  at  the  end  of  each  wet 
season  these  sandbanks  show  above  water,  the  river  turtles,  which  ait 
very  numerous,   lay  their  eggs  in  tho  sand ;  and  gull -like  razor-bV\i* 
(Bhtfuchops  nigra)  make  their  uncovered  nests  on  the  sand,  and  wb.<^ 
about  over  them  incessantly  uttering  tlieir  harsh  cry. 

One  evening  we  reached  a  hut  on  the  Paripie  Creek  belonging' 
Bomo  half-bred  Brazilian  Indians.     These  people,  called  Nikari-] 
are  hybrids  Ijetween  Brazilians  and  Indians  of  various  tribes,    Th 
proper  homo  is  on  the  frontier  of  Eritish  and  Brazilian  territory; 
the  few  settled  on  the  Essequibo  are  deserters  from  the  frontier  forts  at=:^^^ 
cattle  famis,  where,  at  any  rate  till  recently,  the  labour  done  was  forcec^^ 

Another  day,  at  Warraputa  Cataracts,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  th.^^ 
rock'picttires  which  fonii  so  strange  an  addition  to  some  of  the  lan^E^ 
sc-apes  of  this  part  of  South  America,  A  large  number  of  somewhar 
conspicuous  figures  are  engraved  on  the  surfaces  of  a  group  of  grani 
boulders  in  the  very  midst  of  the  cataract.  Tho  figures  represent  men, 
monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  animals,  and  also  certain  simple  combina- 
tions  of  a  few  straight  or  curved  lines  in  a  pattern,  and  oocaaionally 
more  elaborate  combinations.  The  individual  figures  are  eomll, 
averaging  from  12  to  18  inches  in  height,  but  a  considerable  rtnmbera] 
generally  shown  in  each  group.  There  is  another  form  of  pictiire<3t] 
rock  which  occurs  in  places  in  Guiana.  The  two  principal  forms  may, 
for  tho  sake  of  convenience,  be  distinguished  as  **  deep  *'  and  '*  shallow  *' 
respectively,  according  as  tho  figures  are  deeply  cut  into  the  rock — as  are 
those  at  Warraputa — or  are  merely  scratched  on  the  surface.  Tho  former, 
are  from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch,  or  even  more,  in  depth ;  the  latl 
are  of  quite  inconsiderable  depth »  The  two  kinds  seem  never  to  occur  ii 
the  same  place,  or  even  near  each  other,  and  they  also  differ  in  the  kirn 
of  subject  w^hich  each  representa  and  in  various  other  points.  Ko  th" 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  either  kind  of  these  rock-drawings  has  eve; 
been  seriously  proposed,  ThoKO  in  Guiana  seem  to  be  part  of  a  wide! 
scattered  aeries  of  similar  drawings  occuning  both  in  North  and  Sautk^ 
America. 
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Soon  after  we  left  Warraputa,  misfortunes  began  to  attack  our  party. 
Furst,  onr  bread  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
obtained  a  very  scanty  supply  from  one  of  the  few  Indian  settlements 
which  we  passed.  Then  sickness,  especially  fever,  appeared  among  us. 
As  a  similar  misfortune  is  very  likely  to  attack  all  trayelleis  in  that 
land,  where  the  days  are  always  bumingly  hot,  the  nights,  by  com- 
parison, bitterly  cold,  and  the  atmosphere  is  always  saturated  with 
moistore,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  these  attacks,  though 
frequent  and  very  troublesome,  are  but  rarely  dangerous. 

Two  other  diseases,  diarrhoBa  and  ophthalmia,  both  of  which  at  a  later 
time  attacked  members  of  our  party,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
Ophthalmia  is  extraordinarily  common  among  the  Indians,  nearly  every 
other  individual  having  weak  eyes  in  consequence.  The  disease  seems 
veiy  readily  to  infect  travellers.  The  germs  are  probably  conveyed 
from  the  eyes  of  some  Indian  to  those  of  the  new  comer  by  the  countless 
tiny  flies  which  continually  settle  on  the  eyeball,  forming  one  of  the 
most  serious  plagues  of  that  country.  But  on  the  whole,  whatever  th& 
coast  may  be,  the  interior  is  not  unhealthy. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  so  many  of  our  party,  and  to  the  now 
complete  £ulure  in  our  supply  of  provisions,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that,  on  the  14th  day  after  our  start  from  Aretaka,  we  reached  the  site 
of  an  old  Dutch  settlement,  at  Arinda,  where  a  family  of  half-bred 
Xrazilians  have  now  established  themselves. 

Some  groups  of  fine  coffee-trees,  long  left  untended,  alone  mark 
-the  site  of  the  old  Dutch  settlement  entered  in  the  map  published 
tjiy  Hartzine  in  1770  as  *'  Post  Arinda."  It  was  the  highest  on  this 
^ver,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  plantation,  probably  a  branch 
^etablishment,  of  which  Schomburgk  saw  traces,  forty  years  ago,  at 
Omopocari,  some  few  miles  further  up  the  river. 

The  Dutch  had  pushed  so  far  up  most  of  the  rivers,  that  it  seems 

]probable  that  if  the  country  had  been  left  in  their  hands  it  would  now 

3iave  been  fully  utilised.    But  when  their  rule  was  confined  to  the  com- 

;paratively  small  district  of  Surinam,  their  interest  in  the  whole  of 

Guiana  cooled,  and  the  development  of  the  colony  received  a  check  from 

which  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  recover. 

After  a  three  days'  stay  at  Arinda,  having  got  rest  and  provisions, 
we  once  more  started  on  our  way.    After  a  few  hours  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Haimarakura  by  the  Indians,  from  which  a  path 
leads  across  to  the  Demerara  Biver.    Neither  the  path  nor  the  creek  are 
marked  in  any  of  the  maps  of  Guiana.    The  courses  of  the  two  rivers  are 
idmost  parallel,  and  not  far  apart,  and  there  are  several  of  these  connect- 
ing paths  between  the 'two.    They  are  made  and  used  by  the  Indians  of 
llxe  Savannah,  who  go  by  that  way  to  work  for  short  periods  on  the 
^Wood-cutting  grants  of  the  Demerara  Biver. 

At  noon  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  Arinda,  we  reached  the  £gJ1s 
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at  OuropocarK  On  the  roclcB  at  tliG  side  of  one  of  the  cbannGU  of  llli 
are  somo  more  rock-di^a wings,  very  similar  in  character  to  those  at  Wa3Tir>, 
piita,  Tlio  chaiinelfi  at  Ouropocari  being  often  impracticable  for  1 
canoes,  there  ib  a  portage,  or  path,  along  which  the  Indians  carry  th^Lft 
canoes  and  their  goods  Boparatelj  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  falT^^  ^i 
where  they  reload  their  canoes.  These  portages  exist  at  thesideof  nearl^f -^^}« 
aU  the  larger  falls  on  this  river,  and  are  frequeatly  used ;  but  on  theL 
frequented  rivers  of  Oniana  it  ia  often  necessary  for  each  traveller  to 
such  a  portage  for  himself.  Tliis  is  no  easy  work.  The  trees  have  to  bsT 
felled  and  the  ground  cleared  ;  and  ^kids  have  to  be  laid  at  very  short  div-^^ds* 
tances  from  each  other  along  the  whole  path.  When  this  has  been  donL.«:at*iia, 
the  travellei-B  harness  themselves  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  bows  of  thui-dWi* 
boat,  like  a  team  of  hoi^cs,  and  the  boat  is  very  quickly  dra 
over- 

In  seven  days  we  reached  the  cataracts  at  Eappoo.    These  take  IheK. 


name  from  a  kind  of  bamboo  which  grows  on  the  islands  among  the 
and  which  is  much  used  by  the  Savannah  Indians  for  making  arro^ 
heads,  which  are,  we  were  told,  as  poisonous  as  those  tipped  with  ourallS'    Ij. 
I  afterwards  tried  one  of  these  rappoo  arrows ;  but  the  fowl  which 
shot  showed  no  symptoms  of  poison ;  and  an  Indian  who  was  stai 


by  ingenuously  remarked  that  a  rappoo  arrow  is  only  poisonou*  when  il 
enters  far  enough  into  the  body. 

From  Rappoo,  driven  once  more  by  want  of  bread,  we  pressed  on  anifl 
reached  Apooterie^  a  Carib  settlement  at  the  junction  of  the  Eupununi 
and  Esaec^uibo,  long  after  dark  on  the  same  day.  During  onr  two  days* 
stay  here,  much  amusement  was  afforded  by  the  tame  animals  which,  as 
usual  in  an  Indian  settlenient^  thronged  the  place.  Among  them  were 
more  than  a  dozen  parrots  oF  various  kinds,  two  macaws,  two  trampet- 
birds  (Psophia  crepitam),  two  troupiala  {Icterus  Jamacii)^  three  monkeyi, 
a  toucan,  some  powis  or  cttrassow  birds  {Craa  alector),  and  lastly,  a  sun* 
bird  (Eurypifga  solar k).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  great  frequency  of 
tame  animals  in  the  settlements  of  South  American  Indians  indioatea  a 
fondness  in  these  people  for  animals.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  Indian 
regards  his  tame  animals  as  so  much  coin,  with  which  he  can  purohaee 
what  he  w^ants  from  other  Indians.  A  rude  system  of  division  of  labour 
exists  among  the  tribes.  Those  of  one  tribe  spin  cotton  ;  those  of  an- 
other weave  tliis  cotton  into  hammocks ;  those  of  a  third  make  pottery ; 
of  a  fourth  make  the  graters  on  which  the  cassava-roots  are  reduced  to 
pulp ;  in  short,  each  tribe  has  its  own  particular  manufacture,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other  tribes  for  the  things  xoaddby 
them.  And  in  this  system  an  Indian,  instead  of  always  paying  in  the 
goods  which  he  has  made,  often  pays  for  what  he  wants  nfith  tame 
animals,  that  is,  with  coin.  The  birds  or  animals  once  made  over  to 
other  Indians,  their  former  owner  will  often,  if  he  gets  a  chance, 
neglect  them,  or  even  treat  them  with  cruelty.    It  is  a  fallacy  to  sup* 
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pose  tliat  Indians,  at  least  those  of  Guiana,  haye  any  natural  affection 
far  animals. 

After  two  days'  stay  at  Apooterie,  we  started  again,  and  leaving  the 
BsBequibo  passed  up  the  Kupununi  Eiver.  The  water  of  the  latter, 
unlike  the  clear,  dark-red  water  of  the  Essequibo,  is  of  an  opacLue,  yellow- 
ish-white colour.  The  river  is  about  500  yards  wide.  Its  banks  are 
wooded,  though  far  less  luxuriantly  than  those  of  the  main  river.  The 
water,  being  at  that  time  excessively  low,  in  places  left  exposed  much  of 
the  high,  diff-like  banks  of  white  day,  crowned  by  weather-beaten  trees, 
ahrabs,  and  palms ;  in  other  places,  long  even  stretches  of  water-guava 
IniaheB  (Piidium  aromcUicum  and  P.  aqmticum)^  looking  like  English  osier- 
l)edB,  edged  the  river.  The  palms,  here  much  more  numerous  J;han  on 
ihe  Essequibo,  gave  character  to  the  scenery. 

The  withered,  scrub-like  appearance  of  the  vegetation  was  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savannah,  to  which  we  were 
now  coming  near ;  but  it  was  also  doubtless  partly  due  to  the  abnormal 
dryness  of  the  previous  seasons,  for  when  I  afterwards  passed  down  this 
aver  in  the  high  rainy  season,  the  plant  growth,  at  least  near  the  mouth, 
was  £Bur  more  luxuriant,  though  even  then  greatly  inferior  to  that  on  the 
Essequibo. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  journey  up  this  river,  we  travelled  long,  and 
at  a  fiurly  rapid  rate.  But  on  the  second  day  the  sandbanks  began  to . 
delay  us ;  and  from  that  point  they  increased  so  greatly  in  size  and 
number,  that  they  offered  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  our  progress.  These 
sand-ridges,  often  covered  only  by  an  inch  or  two  of  water,  sometimes 
extended  right  across  the  river.  Over  these  it  was  impossible  to  float 
<mr  large  and  heavily-loaded  canoes.  Sometimes  it  was  possible  to  drag 
them  over  by  main  force,  as  over  dry  land ;  but  often  it  was  necessary 
to  dig  a  channel  for  them  with  the  paddles.  Once  we  had  to  wait 
for  six  hours  while  one  of  these  channels  was  dug  through  a  sand- 
hank  of  not  more  than  300  yards  in  width ;  and  90  on  some  occasions  we 
did  not  advance  1000  yards  in  the  day.  These  times  of  waiting  were 
rendered  almost  unendurable  by  the  great  abundance  of  a  smaU  black  4y» 
here  called  kabooraj  and  in  the  Brazils  jnuin  (^Simvliumf).  From  the 
Atlantic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bupununi,  the  country  is  quite  free  from 
these  terrible  little  blood-suckers ;  but  on  this  river  they  abound,  as  they 
do  generally  westward,  especially  on  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  system. 
Wherever  they  settle  on  the  flesh,  a  small  round  patch  of  raised  skin, 
distended  by  blood,  is  formed,  and  is  very  sore  and  troublesome.  The 
naked  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who,  their  hands  being  occupied  with  the 
paddles,  could  not  protect  themselves,  were  so  covered  with  the  miarks 
of  these  insects  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  detect  any  sound 
skin«  Where  these  insects  occur  they  are  far  more  annoying  than 
mosquitoes,  which,  abundant  and  almost  universally  distributed  as  they 
are  on  the  coast-land,  are  only  very  locally  distributed  in  the  interior. 
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We  slowly  crept  on  for  some  time»  but  gradually  made  less  and  1^^ 
progreBfl  tjach  day.     The  labour  of  digging  tlirougb  the  sandbanks  ai^^ 
of  dragging  the  canoes  over  by  main  force  began  U*  tell  on  the  India-^^^^ 
who  grew  weary  and  dislieartened.    Cassava  bread,  which  is  aliu^^^^v 
essential  to  their  health  and  comfort,  had  again  failed  ns.    Some.        fH 
them  who,  like  most  Indians,  had  been  sleek  and  fat,  suddt^nly  and         lu 
the  cuurso  of  but  a  day  or  two,  became  so  thin  that  they  looked  har*—   ^\y 
more  than  skin  and  bono.     Xothing  alK>ut  Indians  is  more  striking  tl^Hiao 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  they  lose  flesh  and  strength,  an*^^71  w 
sndilenly  regain  these   when  circumstances  beoome  more   favoura^^     :,ble. 
This  is  probably  due  to  tbe  immense  amount  of  paiwarie,  a  drink  m^  ^^ade 
of  chewed  cassava  bread  ailowed  to  ferment  in  water,  which  they 
sume,  and  which  makes  them  sleek  and  fat  without  giving  any 
stamina. 

One  after  another,  ill,  wear}%  or  lazy,  our  men  gave  up  worki  ^Sing. 
One  afternoon  when  ivith  infinite  pains  the  canoes  had  been  got  hrm    anlf 
way  across  a  sandbank  in  a  wide  reach  of  river,  the  Indians  declat:   ^nreA 
they  could  not  and  would  not  move  them  further  that  day ;  so  we  tML     W 
to  wade  up  the  river  for  about  a  mile  until  w^e  found  camping  grou  -Ki»Tm"i- 
Then  the  men  si^ke  of  a  small  settlement  called  Moral,  not  far  from  wh  .^zithere 
we  were.    Wo  scut  tliero  to  get  breads  but  the  messengers  returned  wi*  i  ^^ntV 
out  any.     They  found  the  hute,  but  the  people  were  almost  faiuishijxz:s.%x)g» 
and  they  brought  back  most  ominous  accounts  of  the  famine  which  t  ,A^       the 
long  continued  drought  had  caused  in  the  Savannah. 

The  next  day  tbe  ciisis  camo»     We  had  been  creeping  on,  even  mo  m^zmo^^ 
slowly  than  iieual,  for  about  two  hours,  when  we  again  stuck  on  a  sairx:-^«*^* 
bank,  and  the  men  declared  it  to  Ije  utterly  impossible  to  move  t^^        ^  *^ 
canoes  forward  or  backward*     There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but        ^-*-i^ 
form  a  camp  in  the  bush  and  consult  as  to  the  next  move. 

Wc  were  then  aliout  a  day's  walk — the  distance  by  land  being  co:oc>  1 
siderably  less  than  by  water— from  a  considerable  Macusi  settlemea:^*^^*^* 
called  Quai-tama.  Eddington,  who  was  at  the  time  the  strongeat  o  ^^^ 
the  party,  undertook  to  go  on  to  this  settlement,  and  there,  if  poflBibltCd^^ 
to  procure  fresh  ci^ews,  as  well  as  a  supply  of  provisions. 

Four  most  tedious  days  we  waited  for  birn ;  bnt  in  the  middle  of  th^A* 
fifth  night  he  returned  with  a  set   of  merry,  shouting  Macusis  ver^C^^ 
different  from  the  disheartened  set  who  had  brought  us  so  far.     He  idscp^^' 
brought  back  an  abundant  supply  of  cassava,  and  the  welcome  uevnT^^* 
that  a  further  supply  would  l:>e  waiting  for  us  at  Quartama. 

Very  ho]>efully  did  we  start  the  next  day.  The  new  men  workecj^^ 
sidenditlly.  Tbe  character  of  the  country  also  began  to  change.  Foir<^  * 
some  time  past  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  forest  on  each  side  of  tJiOJ^-^ 
river  had  alone  separated  us  from  the  Savannah;  but  now  even  thiii-**^^ 
belt  failed  in  places,  and  the  open  Savannah  came  down  to  the  rivcr*'^^"^^''^ 
After  having  been  shut  up  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  denfi6|  damfxa^*^^-* 
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fbiest,  to  reach  open  conntry,  to  see  a  really  wide  plain,  and  to  feel  a 
zeal  breeze,  seemed  to  give  new  life.  So  we  soon  reached  the  "  waterside  " 
of  Qnartama. 

After  this  the  rest  of  onr  canoe  journey  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly. 
The  only  drawback  was  the  growing  report  of  famine  which  met  us  at 
the  settlements  which  now  became  more  numerous.  At  Quartama  we 
had  certainly  found  abundance,  but  everywhere  else  there  seemed  to  be 
great  scarcity.  Whole  settlements  were  deserted,  and  in  others,  where 
a  few  old  or  infirm  people  remained,  nothing  but  the  seeds  of  palms  and 
other  plants  were  eaten. 

The  change  in  the  scenery  continued  and  grew  greater.  The  places 
where  the  Savannah  came  down  to  the  river  became  more  numerous ; 
and  in  no  place  were  the  two  separated  by  more  than  a  very  narrow 
line  of  trees.  In  one  spot  a  mountain,  bare  of  trees  up  to  its  very  top 
and  with  rocks  cropping  up  here  and  there  from  the  scanty  herbage 
on  its  sides,  afforded  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  scenery.  A  moun- 
tain, or  even  a  hill,  is  most  interesting  in  Guiana. 

One  evening,  at  a  creek  called  Mopai,  we  camped  near  a  poud  full  of 
the  splendid  flowers  and  gigantic  leaves  of  the  royal  water-lily  {Victoria 
regia).  Such  a  scene,  in  the  soft  and  yet  intense  evening  light  of  the 
tropics,  is  exquisite  beyond  description.  Bound  the  pond  was  a  wall 
of  dark  forest.  Water-fowl  abounded.  Dainty  sptir-wings  (Parrajacafia) 
ran  about  on  the  lily  leaves,  and  one  of  these  birds  had  a  nest  on  a  leaf. 
High  over  head  a  flight  of  large  white  cranes  passed  in  Indian  file  to 
their  night's  rest  Flocks  of  vicissi-ducks  (A,  auiumnalis)  rose  and  flew 
by,  whistling  out  their  name,  "  vicissi  I  vicissi !  vicissi ! "  and — a  more 
practical  matter — several  fine  muscovy  ducks  {A,  maschatua)  rose,  and  fell 
to  the  guns. 

At  last,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  about  midday,  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion at  Pirara  landing,  and  so  came  to  the  limit  of  our  canoe  journey, 
having  taken  forty-nine  days  to  do  what,  under  ordinarily  favourable 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  done  in  about  twenty. 

lliat  night  the  Indians  kept  up  a  great  firing  of  guns  to  attract  the 
people  from  Quatata  and  Elarenakru,  two  settlements  respectively  nine 
and  fifteen  miles  distant,  across  the  Savannah.  They  were  wanted  to  carry 
our  goods ;  for  our  own  men  when  they  reached  the  landing  place  con- 
sidered their  duties  at  an  end.     At  earliest  dawn,  the  shrill  sounds  of 
Jndian  music  were  heard  from  a  distance,  and  grew  louder  and  louder. 
!Elien  the  Macusis  began  to  arrive  in  family  parties,  walking  in  single 
file,  many  of  them  playing  on  flutes  made  of  the  bones  of  jaguar  or  deer. 
In,  each  party  the  men  and  boys  came  first,  carrying  only  their  bows  and 
arrows ;  after  these  came  the  women,  burdened  with  the  hammocks  and 
<=»ther  chattels  of  the  whole  party.     This  went  on  at  intervals  throughout 
"tbhe  day,  and  again  early  the  next  morning ;  probably  about  60  Macusis 
^;ame  down  in  all. 
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When  the  last  packet  of  goods  had  been  carried  oflF^  we  ouisel^ 
started  to  walk  to  Qnatata,  which  was  to  be  our  heod-quartcrB  for  scttie 
months.      The  undElating  Savannah   is  chiefly   arranged  in   paii^\ 
ridges,  hille  and  valleys,  eometimoe  large  and  somotimeo  small^  rapi^Yy 
succoeding  each  other.     The  soil  changes  often  and  abruptly  ;  eomoti:^^! 
it  18  peaty  (pegass),  sometimes  hard  and  impregnated  with  iron^  8c*^06- 
times  gravelly,  Bometimea  sandy.     Bnt  whatever  its  nature,  the  soi^^  q^ 
the  hillfl,  is  Bomewhat  scantily  covered  by  tufts  of  coarse  gntss,  ^Btna 
which  rise  a  few  wind-blovm,  snnbumt  shruljB ;  occasionally  the  to^pg  of 
these  hills  are  even  so  thickly  covered  by  shrubs,  that  &t>m  a  disti^^^j^, 
they  look  almost  well  wooded.     But  in  the  moist  valleys,  of  which  ^^^^me 
are  mere  strips,  lying  between  the  ridges  of  higher  ground,  while  ofJi^i^ 
are  vast  perfectly  level  plains,  many  miles  in  extent,  the  grass  is  ^^ugh 
and  luxuriant ;  and  these  level  plains  are  made  beantiful  by  groups    and 
forests  of  /Eta  palms  {Matmtia  fie^uosa),  each  with  its  e^cqnisite  cro^  ^u  of 
green  fan  leaves  rising  from  a  hanging  fringe  of  older,  withered  loB^iav^. 
The  rising  ground  is  everywhere  dotted  over  with  the  huge  nefc  ^^t  of 
ants  or  termites,  from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  built  of  yellow  clay,        and 
looking  like  very  pointed  haycocks.      Sometimes  again,  but  at        long 
intervals,   stand    palm-thatched,    domed   Indian   houses,   looking  like 

haystacks.      As  a  background  to  all  this,  in   the  far  distance,  OBfc thi> 

right,  is  the  Pacaraima  Range,  and  on  the  left  are  the  Canakii  IT      mym- 
tains. 

On  high  ground  midway  between  these  two  ranges  stands  the  eer  Ub- 
ment  of  Qnatata,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  site  of  the  now  ext=:^3iict 
settlement  of  Firara,  which,  about  the  year  1840,  was  the  scene  ^  ^  <tf  * 
dispute  between  the  British  and  Brazilian  authorities.  An  Eng^^^l^ 
missionary  having  settle d  at  Pirara,  Bnxzilian  soldiers  were  sent  ^^Stxn 
Fort  S.  Joaquini  on  the  River  Braneo,  to  seize  the  place  and  turn  wt 

the  missionary,  on  the  plea  that  the  place  was  within  Brazilian  territ^i^"<»y* 
Troops  having  been  sent  up  from  Georgetown  to  re-assert  British  riglH-J^te* 
the  Brazilians  quietly  retreated  back  to  their  own  territory.  Since  t^^-— ^t 
time,  though  the  Brazilians  have  never  formally  resigned  their 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  dispute  our  title  to  the  country  as 
the  Takutu  and  Ireng  rivers. 

At  the  end  of  our  walk  to  Qnatata,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  find 
not  only  food,  but  water  also,  was  fearfully  scarce.    In  ordinary  ti: 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  latter  in  a  small  river  which  runs 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Quatata  stands.     But  in  this  extrao: 
season,  in  one  pool  only  was  there  a  little  water,  thick  and  milk-wh^^ 
with  clay,  and  unpleasantly  tainted  with  iron. 

QuatAta,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  settlements  in  the  Savann; 
consists  of  ten  houses,  all  oval  or  round.  These,  as  always  on  t 
Savannah,  are  not  mere  open  sheds,  as  in  the  forest,  but  have  very  thii 
walls  of  wattle  and  mud,  surmounted  by  high  conical  roofs  of  pat- 
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ihatch.  The  very  cold  winds  which  at  night  blow  across  the  Savannah, 
have  probably  induced  the  bnilding  of  these  walls*  Another  distinctive 
liaatare  of  the  Indian  honse  on  the  Savannah,  is  that  there  are  no  signs 
of  cultivation  round  them. 

At  first,  constant  attacks  of  fever,  and  the  difficulty  of  moving  abont 
in  a  famishing  country,  prevented  onr  undertaking  any  distant  expedi- 
tions; but  there  was  very  much  to  interest  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  From  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  Quatata  stands  a 
vast  and  level  plain,  covered  by  luxuriant  grass,  extends  toward  the 
BraKJlian  frontier.  In  the  iar  distance  this  plain  is  boimded  by  the 
Vaearaima  Mountains.  The  plain  is  the  so-called  Lake  Amuku,  or 
Parima,  or  the  *'  White  Sea,"  the  supposed  site  of  the  fabled  golden  dty 
of  El  Dorado  or  Monoa.  The  so-called  lake  is  at  almost  all  seasons 
a  dry  plain,  on  which  lines  of  iBta  palms  mark  the  courses  of  small 
streams,  the  overflow  of  which,  in  very  wet  weather,  occasionally  turns 
the  plain  into  a  lake. 

Qnoe,  about  this  time,  when  I  was  suffering  from  slight  headache 
and  fever,  a  peaiman,  or  medicine  man,  offered  to  cure  me.    It  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and  I  accepted.    An  hour  or  two  after 
dark  I  carried  my  hammock  to  the  house  where  the  man  was  living, 
and  there  renslung  it.    According  to  request,  I  had  brought  with  me  a 
pocketful  of  tobacco  leaves.    These  were  now  steeped  in  a  calabash  of 
water,  which  was  then  placed  on  the  ground.    The  peaiman  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  several  bunches  of  green  boughs  cut  from  the  bushes 
on  the  Savannah.    The  entrance  to  the  house  having  been  closed,  we 
were  completely  shut  in ;  for  tho  house,  as  usual  among  the  Savannah 
Indians,  was  walled  and  without  windows  or  chimneys.      The  fires 
having  been  put  out,  all  was  dark.     Beside  the  peaiman  and  myself, 
there  were  abont  thirty  Indians  in  the  house,  most  of  them  attracted  by 
sooih  a  novel  performance  as^the  peaiing  of  a  white  man.    We  all  lay  in 
osor  hammocks ;  and  I  was  especially  warned  not  to  put  foot  to  the 
^ground,  for  the  kenaimas,  or  evil  spirits,  would  bo  on  the  floor,  and 
^VTonld  do  dreadful  things  if  they  caught  me. 

For  a  moment  all  was  still,  till  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 

"fcmrst  of  indescribable  and  really  terrible  yells  and  roars  and  shouts, 

^^rrhich  filled  the  house,  shaking  tho  walls  and  roof,  sometimes  rising 

JBdiythmically  to   a  roar,  sometimes  sinking  to  a  low,  distant,    and 

^■MundiTig  growl,  but  which  never  ceased  for  six  hours.     Questions 

smeemed  to  be  thundered  out  and  answers  shouted  back,  words  and  sen- 

.  questions  and  answers,  following  each  other  so  closely  that  there 

I  no  pause  in  the  sound.     To  me,  knowing  very  little  of  the  Hacusi 

I3kngnage,  the  meaning  was  unintelligible ;  but  so  long  as  I  kept  my 

mmuuiMii  a  Macusi  boy,  who  spoke  English,  and  who  had  slung  his  ham- 

:^Biodk  dose  to  mine,  did  his  best  to  whisper  into  my  ear  some  sort  of  a 

^translation.    It  was  the  peaiman,  he  explained,  roaring  out  his  questions 
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and  commands  to  the  kenaimas^  who  were  yclliDg,  and  shouting, 
growling  their  answers* 

Every  now  and  then,  throngh  the  mad  din,  a  sound  was  beard, 
first  low  and  indistinct,  and  then  gathering  in  volume,  as  if  aome 
wingod  thing  came  from  far  toward  the  house»  paased  throngh  the 
and  then  settled  heavily  on  the  flofjr ;  and  again,  after  an  interval, 
the  same  winged  thing  rose,  and  passed  away  as  it  had  come.    Aseicbdri 
these  mysterious  beings  came  and  wont,  the  air,  as  if  displaced  by  wiagi; 
was  driven  over  my  face.     They  were  the  konaima«  coming  and  goini?, 

As  each  came,  his  yella  were  first  indistinctly  heard  from  fer  off,  bat 
grew  louder  and  louder  until,  as  he  alighted  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Iiotu^ 
they  reached  their  height.  Tho  first  thing  each  kenaima  did,  wjw  to 
lap  up  some  of  the  tobacco-water,  with  an  ostentations  noise,  frotn  tho 
calabash  on  tho  floor*  But  while  he  lapped,  the  peaiman  kept  up  H^ 
shouts  until  the  kenaima  was  ready  to  answer.  When  each  keaaimi 
had  given  an  account  of  itself,  and  had  promised  not  to  trouble  ine,  it 
flew  rustling  .away.  They  came  in  the  form  of  jaguars,  deer,  monkeyB 
birds,  turtles,  snakes,  and  of  Ackawoi  and  Arecuna  Indians.  Tbeir 
voioes  were  slightly  different  in  tone  and  were  supposed  to  he  appio- 
priate  to  their  forms. 

It  was  a  clever  piece  of  ventriloquism  and  acting*     The  whole  long 
terrific  din  came  from  the  throat  of  the  poaiman;  or  perhaps  a  little  of  it 
from  that  of  his  wife.     The  only  marvel  was  that  the  man  could  sustam 
so  tremendous  a  strain  npoo  his  voice  and  throat  for  six  long  hems.  Th& 
rustling  of  tho  winga  of  tho  kenaimas,  and  the  thud  which  wa»  heard  as 
each  alighted  on  the  floor,  were  imitated,  as  I  afterwards  found,  by  akil- 
fully  shaking  tho  leafy  boughs  and  then  dashing  them  suddenly  agwMt 
tho  gronnd<     The  same  boughs,  swept  through  the  air  close  by  my  face, 
also  produced  the  breezes  which  I  felt.    Once,  probably  by  accident,  the 
boughs  touched  my  face ;  and  it  was  then  that  1  discovered  what  they 
were,  by  seizing  and  holding  some  of  the  leaves  with  my  teeth.    Once, 
too,  toward  the  end  of  the  performance,  and  when  I  had  lost  nearly  oil' 
consciousnesa,  a  hand  was,  I  thoiight,  laid  upon  my  face.     That,  aa  ^wiil 
presently  appear,  was  the  crisis  of  my  illness. 

The  effect  of  all  tliis  upon  me  was  very  strange,     Before  loi^S^ 
ceased  to  hear  the  explanations  of  the  boy  by  my  side,  and  passed  iii.t,'*^  * 
sort  of  fitful  sleep  or  stupor,  probably  akin  to  mesmeric  trance,         "^' 
capable  of  voluntary  motion,  I  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of  a  o^^^^a^ 
lessly  surging  din;  my  only  thoughts  a  hardly- felt  wonder  as  to        ^^ 
cause  of  the  noise,  and  a  gentle,  fruitless  effort  to  remember  if  ther^ 
once  been  a  time  before  the  noise  began.    Kow  and  then  when  the   'm^ 
all  but  died  away  for  a  few  minutes,   during  intervals  in  whicl»^ 
peaiman  was  supposed  to  have  psissed  out  through  the  roof,  and 
heard  from  a  great  distance,  I  ^woke  to  half  conscioiiBnefls ;  but  al 
as  the  peaiman  came  back  and  the  noise  grew  again,  I  once  moi^^ 
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to  a  state  of  stupor.  At  last,  when  toward  the  morning  the  noise 
d  finally  ended,  I  awoke  thoroughly.  The  bars  being  taken  away 
>m  the  entrance  to  the  house,  I  passed  out  on  to  the  open  Savannah. 
was  a  wild  and  pitch-dark  night ;  rain  fell  heavily ;  thunder  pealed 
Mflsantly,  and  every  now  and  then  the  lightning,  flashing  from  behind 
e  &r  oft'  Pacaraima  Bange,  vividly  showed  the  rugged  and  dark  edge 
the  mountains  against  the  sky.  Bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  coaUess, 
ipent  the  short  time  before  dawn  out  in  the  storm ;  and  the  Savannah, 
e  night,  and  the  storm  seemed  strangely  fresh  and  pleasant  after  the 
rky  dose,  noise-fiUed  house. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  my  head  was  anything  but  cured 
its  ache.  But  the  peaiman,  insisting  that  I  must  have  been  cured, 
ced  for  payment.  He  even  produced  the  caterpillar  which,  he  said, 
d  caused  the  pain,  and  which  he  had  extracted  from  my  body  at  the 
^ment  when  his  hand  had  touched  my  face. 

For  some  time  after  our  arrival  the  famine  continued  to  increase ; 
lerever  we  went,  the  houses  were  either  deserted  or  the  people  were 
ing  on  seeds,  caterpillars,  ants,  and  boiled  grass  and  leaves.  But 
it  when  matters  were  at  their  worst,  when  it  was  almost  impossible 

get  food,  rain  at  last  came.  It  was  never  very  abundant,  but  it 
-ved  to  revive  the  dying  cassava  and  other  plants.  The  effect  on  the 
vannah  was  wonderful.  When  the  rain  came,  in  two  days  the 
irannah  began  to  look  bright,  green,  and  flowery. 
On  one  of  the  early  days  in  May,  Eddington  and  I  started  to  visit 
)  frontier  fort  of  S.  Joaquim,  in  Brazilian  territory.  In  that  neigh->. 
irhood  there  are  large  cattle  farms  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
nt,  and  our  chief  object  was  to  visit  these.  Three  days'  walking; 
088  the  Savannah  brought  us,  after  crossing  the  Nappi  Biver  near  its 
Ml-waters,  to  Euwara-manakaru,  a  Nikari-karu  settlement.  Here  we 
)ed  to  get  guides  and  interpreters,  and  to  hire  canoes  in  which  to 
oend  the  Biver  Takutu.  In  both  these  matters  we  succeeded ;  but 
hady  as  usual,  to  wait  some  days  before  we  could  got  our  new  allies 
move. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  Nikari-karus,  who  are  an  ill-defined 
•up  of  hybrids  between  Brazilian  Portuguese  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lians,  possibly  Wapisianas,  on  the  other.  Their  language  is  a  much 
mpted  form  of  Portuguese,  almost  imintelligible  to  speakers  of 
mine  Portuguese.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  them  ja. 

habit,  which  some  of  them  have  adopted  from  various  Brazilian 
>es  of  Indians,  of  filing  each  tooth  to  a  sharp  point,  thus  giving- 
iieir  faces  a  most  savage  and  hideous  expression. 
One  point  of  interest  in  this  neighbourhood  was  the  comparatively 
[uent  occurrence  of  stone  hatchets  and  other  similar  instruments., 
ae  implements,  though  no  longer  used  in  Guiana,  are  to  be  foundj  in 
iter  or  less  abundance  throughout  the  district. 
No.  Vni.— August,  1880.]  2  i 
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At  kyt,  after  ibiir  days*  stay,  wo  got  off.  The  two  or  tlirt*o  pocpjji 
iroTJi  Euwarft-manakaru  who  ctiine  with  ua  gave  their  wives  knotUd 
strings  or  fiuippus,  each  knot  representing  one  of  the  days  theycxpaeM 
to  bo  away ;  so  that  the  whole  string  for  Died  a  calendar  to  be  luerl  by 
the  wives  nntil  the  return  of  their  huskinds* 

On  going  down  to  Yarowuh  on  the  Takntu,  we  found  the  two  m^m 
which  wo  had  engaged,  and  from  there  we  once  more  started  on  a  rivet 
journey.     Bnt  now,  inste^id  of  hoing  on  a  river  of  the  Esseqnibo  Nyiteji^* 
we  were  descending  the  watei^hed  of  the  Amazon.     The  TakutuniJ^ 
into  the  Rio  Branco,  that  into  the  Rio  Negro,  and  that  into  the  Am«a^^^\ 
,*it  I^fanaoH,     From  Yarewah  the  boundary  hetwoen  the  Braxiliia  ai^^^  .-i\ 
British  territories  passes  along  the  Takutu,  nntil  that  river  is  joined  h^^^,^*^^^,^^ 
the  Cotinga,  which  flows  in  from  the  norths  and  up  which  the  botmdary-^^^'^ 
line  paBsoB.    This  h  the  line  laid  down  by  the  boundary  oommtsaion  ^\g^^ 
tinder  Sir  Richard  SchomLurgk  about  1840,  and  is  really  accepted  by 
^th  nations*  in  spite  of  the  vague  claims  which,  as  I  have  said,  have 
heen  advanced  by  the  Brazilians  to  the  land  between  the  Taknta  and 
the  Rupununi^     The  commandant  of  S.  Joaqiiim,  an  educated  Braciliaji 
gentleman,  and  the  chief  resident  official  on  that  frontier,  in  his  ooa- 
versation  fully  reoogniaed  the  boundary  line   thns  described*     I  havt 
been   led  to  say  so  much   on   this  aubject  because   this  part   of  th^ 
boundary  is  generally  wrongly  laid  down  in  even  the  standard  J^ngljiih 
atlaaes  ;  and  it  is  much  tu  bo  detsiretl  that  this,  as  well  as  the  houndttry 
line  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  should  be  moi*e  correctly 
represented. 

We  paddled  gently  down  the  Takutu,  which  is  a  liver  of  coauldei^ 
able  size,  getting  an  occasional  shot  at  one  of  the  many  turtles  which 
lay  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  logB  at  the  rivor-side,  or  at  an  ibis  aa  it 
fed  on  ono  of  the  inonmerable  ridges  of  sand.  The  jonmey  led  ua,  for  two 
days,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Ireng  and  Cotinga  rivers ;  past  mjuij 
flt>ckfi  of  ixjautiftil  rosy  spoonbills ;  past  porpoises,  which  our  men  aaid 
were  ouiars,  or  water-women,  and  had  frocks;  past  manateea,  which 
venture  up  the  Amazon  rivers  even  as  far  aa  this ;  past  ugly  green 
guansui  climbing  on  the  trees  on  shofo  ;  past  high  clifif-like  banks  capped 
with  long  lines  of  white  lilies  (HippeaBtnim),  well  defined  against  the 
sky;  and  jmst  long  reaches  of  bush-covered  l>ankB  densely  matted  with 
wre^iths  of  passion-flowers,  at  that  time  heavily  loaded  with  large 
purple  Idooinjs,  By  the  third  day  the  river  had  bect>me  coDsidenibly 
M^ider,  and  the  Bio  Branco  appeared  before  us,  the  Takutu  Fanning  into 
it  almost  at  right  angles.  On  the  left,  in  the  angle  formed  by  tiie 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  the  high  Imnk  was  crowned  by  a  little  stone 
fort.     It  was  S.  Joaquim,  and  our  destination. 

This  fort  was  built  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Portuguese.  It 
consista  merely  of  a  two-roomed  house,  under  which  is  a  lodc*iip,  dt 
rampart  surrounding  the  whole.     When  Schombargk  visited  the  pla< 
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about  1840,  ho  found  a  Jesuit  mission  with  a  chapel  and  a  few  houses. 
But  these  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  fort  and  the  range  of  low  huts, 
iserving  as  soldiers*  quarters,  alone  remain.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
barely  been  kept  in  repair,  and,  as  it  is  now  perfectly  useless  as  a 
military  station,  the  Brazilian  authorities  intend  to  abandon  it.  It  is 
certainly  quite  time ;  the  gates  are  never  shut — indeed,  only  one  of  them 
is  left ;  no  sentinel  paces  the  ramparts,  no  bugle  ever  sounds. 

The  nearest  settlement  of  white  men  is  many  days'  journey  away ; 
and  the  only  communication  with  the  outer  world  is  by  the  boats  which 
occasionally  come  up  the  Bio  Negro  to  fetch  cattle  produced  on  the 
farms  which  surround  the  fort. 

The  cattle  on  these  farms  are  left  almost  entirely  to  nature.    The 
farms  were  established  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  were  again 
destroyed,  the  cattle  being  dispersed  over  the  Savannah  during  revolu- 
tionary times.    When  the  farms  were  again  re-established,  the  cattle, 
which  had  in  the  meantime  greatly  multiplied,  were  not  all  again 
gathered  together ;  the  greater  number  were  allowed  to  roam  and  breed 
where  they  pleased.    Once  a  year  a  certain  number  of  the  yoimger  of 
these  wild  cattle  are  driven  into  the  strongly  stockaded  pen  which 
farmB  the  central  point  of  each  of  the  gigantic  farms  into  which  these 
savannahs  are  divided.    These  impounded  cattle,  after  being  branded, 
are  let  out  every  day,  but  are  driven  back  into  the  pen  at  night.    Every 
wiow  and  then  a  large  number  of  them  are  taken  down  the  Bio  Branoo  to 
Manaos,  the  nearest  Brazilian  town,  and  are  from  there  distributed  along 
"the  Amazon.    Much  of  the  cattle  is  also  slaughtered  on  the  farms;  the 
meat,  after  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  is  slightly  salted,  and  dried  in  the 
enn,  and  is  then  carried  down  to  the  Amazon  and  there  sold. 

At  the  central  farm  of  the  district  resides  a  Government  official,  who 

is  responsible  for  all  the  cattle  in  his  district.     His  only  assistants  are  a 

^ery  few  cowherds,  a  few  of  whom  are  Brazilians  of  a  low  class,  a  few  are 

2ialf-bred  between  Brazilians  and  Indians,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 

^re  the  Indians  of  the  district.    Most  of  the  work  of  these  herdsmen  is 

<Lone  from  the  back  of  small  but  strong  horses,  which,  when  not  in 

,iifle,  loam  all  but  free  on  the   Savannah.    All  the  food  required  is 

produced  on  the  spot.    For  meat  the  men  are  allowed  to  kill  a  certain 

number  of  cattle  for  their  own  use,  and  the  milk,  which,  however,  as 

always  in  the  case  of  any  but  thoroughly  domesticated  cattle,  is  very 

email  in  quantity,  is  at  their   disposaL      Game,  especially  deer,  is 

abundant.     Cassava  is  grown  at  the  principal  farms,  where  it  is  made 

into  farina,  a  coarse  but  most  excellent  and  nutritive  flour,  which  is 

distributed  twice  a  month  to  the  men  of  all  the  farms.     Vegetables, 

such  as  yams,  potatoes,  and  plantains,  and  fruits  are  but  little  grown, 

except  in  the  fields  of  the  Indians,  where,  however,  they  flourish  so  well 

that  they  might  evidently  be  cultivated  with  advantage  elsewhere. 

After  spending  a  very  pleasant  time  at  San  Joaquim,  we  turned 
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homewaTcl.  Calling  on  our  way  at  one  of  the  fanns,  we  were  able  ti> 
purcliase  an  ox  for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  gTinpowder.  About  tour 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  driven  into  the  pen,  and  from  these  i»e 
aelected  an  animal. 

For  many  daya  it  had  rained  inceflaantly,  and  aa  we  were  genenlly 
without  shelter  by  day  or  night,  we  were  moat  anxious  to  get  liack  to 
Quatata  aa  quickly  aa  possible.     Travelling  once  more  up  the  Tftkutir 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ireng  or  Mahoo  River,   and  turned  u 
this,  purposing  to  force  our  way  home  up  the  Pirara,  a  small  river,  thi 
much   swollen  by  rains,  which  rises  not  far  from  Quatata,  and  nmi 
into  the  Ireng  about  one  day*s  journey  above  the  point  at  which  that 
river  joins  the  Takutu. 

The  water  in  the  Pirara  bad  risen  above  the  low  banks,  and 
narrow  belt  of  trees  which  generally  seiiarates  the  river  from 
Savannah  now  rose  from  the  flood.  As  there  was,  therefore,  little' 
current,  we  advanced  rapidly.  At  noon  on  the  day  on  which  we- 
entered  the  river  we  reached  a  point  which,  according  to  the  Indians^ 
waa  the  highest  to  which  a  canoe  could  at  the  time  pass.  It  afterward 
appeared  that  we  might  have  kept  to  the  river  much  longer;  but, 
believing  the  Indians,  we  disembarked,  and  wallced  the  rest  of 
journey.  Our  way  led  across  the  bed  of  Lake  Amuku.  This,  as  I  ba' 
said,  is  usually  dry ;  but  now  we  found  that  the  water  waa  ouf^  an 
that  for  once  the  lake  was  a  lake.  For  long  distances  we  had  to  wade 
through  water  up  to  our  waists,  and  often  up  to  our  necka,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  managed  to  follow  the 
path,  which,  even  when  there  is  no  water,  is  hai-dly  discernible  to  aji 
unpractised  eye,  and  which  now  was  completely  hidden  under  a  sheet 
of  water ;  yet  we  emerged  from  the  flood  exactly  where  the  track  led 
out.  But  before  this,  when  we  came  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  flood, 
the  Indians  became  frightened,  as  they  generally  are  in  water,  though 
they  can  swim  like  fishes;  it  waa  hard  work  to  persuade  them  t^| 
advance-  At  last  we  came  to  higher  and  therefore  dry  ground,  an^^ 
after  a  twelve  miles'  walk  came  to  Quatata, 

June  came,  and  it  was  quite  time  to  bo  thinking  of  returning  to 
Georgetov^m  ;  but  at  first  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  Indians  or 
to  get  possesaioB  of  our  canoes.  The  Indians  were  very  unwilling  to 
go  with  us,  pnrtly  because  food  was  still  so  scarce  that  we  could  expect 
only  scanty  rations  on  the  journey,  and  j^artly,  as  they  said,  because  a 
party  of  English  soldiers  were  on  their  way  up  from  Georgetown  to 
capture  and  press  Indians  as  soldiers.  The  same  rumour  hajs  been 
heard  by  nearly  every  traveller  in  the  interior ;  it  is  jirolmbly  due  to  i 
half-remembered  tradition  of  the  slave-hunting  expeditions  which 
Brazilians,  as  lately  as  forty  years  ago,  used  iVequently  to  make  amonj 
those  people ;  and  also  to  the  tradition  of  the  visit  of  English  soldier 
to  Pirara  in  1640,     Whatever  the  origin  of  the  rumour,  it  ia  a  oonataul 
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excuse  used  bj  the  Indians  when  they  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
&tigue  of  a  journey.  The  other  difficulty  which  delayed  our  immediate 
return  to  the  coast  was  that  some  strange  Indians  had  carried  off  my 
oanoe  from  the  waterside.  Indians  have  a  large,  but  occasionally  in- 
oonveniont  code  of  hospitality.  An  Indian  thinks  nothing  of  walking 
into  the  house  of  any  other  Indian  of  the  same  tribe  and  appropriating 
the  food  which  may  be  in  it ;  nor  do  the  owners  in  any  way  resent 
this.  In  the  same  way,  when  an  Indian,  in  his  frequent  wandering, 
finds  a  canoe  in  a  convenient  spot  he  takes  it  and  leaves  it  wherever  his 
own  journey  happens  to  end ;  rumour,  passed  from  Indian  to  Indian,  at 
last  tells  the  owner  of  the  craft  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  property, 
and  if  he  wants  it  he  must  fetch  it  back  himself,  or  must  wait  till  some 
ether  chance  Indian,  travelling,  brings  it  back  into  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  it  was  taken.  In  this  way  my  canoe  was  out  of  reach  just 
when  I  most  wanted  it,  and  the,  Indians  who  had  removed  it  were 
surprised  by  my  objecting  to  this  conduct.  However,  at  last  we  were 
zeady  to  start.  Moreover,  very  severe  ophthalmia  had  broken  out  among 
ifae  Indians,  and  had  attacked  my  two  companions ;  this  was  a  further 
reason  for  speedy  departure. 

The  Indians  of  Quatata  carried  all  our  goods  down  to  the  river  side, 
and  though  this  work  occupied  two  days,  they  wanted  no  payment.  At 
Pirara  landing  all  but  those  of  our  own  crews  said  good-bye  to  us. 

It  was  in  the  very  middle  of  the  long  rainy  season,  so  that  the 
currents  in  the  river  swept  us  down  very  rapidly.  At  night  it  was 
often  very  difficult  to  find  dry  ground  on  which  to  camp,  and  oven  when 
in  the  evening  we  slung  our  hammocks  over  dry  land  we  sometimes 
found  ourselves  over  water  when  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  so  rapidly 
was  the  water  still  rising.  The  creepers  which  festooned  the  trees  on 
the  banks  were  in  most  brilliant  and  full  flower.  It  was  one  of  the  rare 
oooasions  on  which  I  saw  anything  of  that  splendour  of  flower  which 
dwellers  in  colder  climates  sometimes  suppose  to  be  characteristic  of  and 
universal  in  the  tropics. 

We  soon  reached  the  Rappoo,  and  below  that  had  to  maintain  an 
almost  constant  struggle  with  falls.  Every  morning  the  Indians  rubbed 
red  peppers  or  lime-juice  into  their  eyes  to  keep  them  awake,  as  they 
explained,  in  the  falls.  Once  when  neither  limes  nor  peppers  were  at 
hand,  rather  than  omit  this  self-torture,  they  soaked  pieces  of  their  blue 
doth  laps,  and  squeezed  the  indigo  dye  into  the  eyes.  When  this  was 
done  they  were  ready  to  shoot  the  falls. 

During  the  high  rains  the  falls  are  very  difficult  to  pass,  and  long 
reaches  of  the  river  are  transformed  into  vast  rapids,  through  which  the 
Indians  steer  their  canoes  with  perfectly  marvellous  skill.  Shooting  a 
big  fall,  or  running  down  a  rapid  of  any  size,  is  certainly  exciting  work. 
The  canoe  floats  in  smooth  water  at  the  top,  and  from  there  the  bowman 
and  steersman  examine  the  fall  and  agree  as  to  the  particular  course 
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to  be  taken ;  this  once  decided,  the  rush  begins.  Suddenly  the  imm^ 
caught  by  tlio  eddying,  rnsbing  water,  botmdu  forward;  it  perhaps  nakm 
straight  towards  jsome  threatening  sunken  rock,  hut  one  strong,  ewift 
turn  of  the  Ixjwmau's  paddle  saves  it  from  that  danger ;  it  ruaheB  cm 
again^  turned  here  and  there  l»y  waves  and  contrary  cun-ents,  the  low- 
nmu  and  steersman  contriving  to  guide  it,  xmtil  in  its  headlong  niali  it 
in  some  way  reaches  smooth  water  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  convey  a  picture  of  euch  a  rapid  or 
flood  to  one  who  has  never  seen  any  of  the  great  rivers  of  South  Amcriw. 
It  is  no  ordinary  river  falling  down  a  step  of  rocks,  hut  a  great  audinifi 
sea  of  contending  waves  and  currents,  surging  and  breaking  in  jaoit 
chaotic  confusion  in,  over,  and  rtmnd  countless  rocks  and  obstruction. 

Sometinies,  however,  as  happened  to  us  on  this  occasion  at  Etanmme^ 
the  main  fall  is  too  high  and  too  rough  to  make  it  safe  to  shoot  it.  Tbr^ 
are  generally  side  channels,  called  itabors,  to  all  these  falls,  and  Etaunime^ 
was  no  exception,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  lower  the  canoes  dowi]^^^ 
one  of  these.    A  ropo  was  fastened  to  the  how  of  the  canoe,  and  some  of 
the  men,  standing  on  the  bank»  firmly  held  the  other  end  of  this.    Tkea 
the  canoe  was  allowed  to  glide  stern  foremost  down,  into  the  narww, 
rushing  channeL  This  is  a  rapid  of  some  two  miles  in  length,  but  hardly 
ten  yards  in  width,  down  which  the  water  rushes  fast  and  foaming,  in 
and  out  among  tliiok,  overhanging  trees,  and  round  comers,  and  do' 
low,  hut  abrupt  falls.     As  soon  a^,  by  slow  paying  out  of  the  bow  lin* 
the  canoe  had  been  safely  lowered  dow^  the  first  of  the  short  reachei 
those  who  wore  on  board  kept  her  in  position  by  holding  fast  to  the 
overhanging  tree-trunks  and  l>ranches,  while  those  on  shore  dropped  tha 
rope,  and  then  hurried  through  the  bush  to  a  point  commanding 
next  reach,  down  which,  as  soon  as  they  had  again  grasped  the  ro] 
the  canoe  was  allowed  to  ilidft.     In  this  way  most  of  the  reaches 
passed^  but  sometimes  the  course  of  the  channel  was  so  crooked  and  rocky 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  out  the  rope  from  the  shore.     In  thi 
latter  cases  all  got  into  the  canoe,  which  was  then  allowed  to  h 
down  the  turning  rapid,  and  was  fended  from  the  rocky  banks  at 
as  might  be  with  poles,  and  much  grasjung  of  overhanging  treesw 
we  got  to  the  bottom  of  Etannime  Falls.   It  was  very  tedious  work,  bul 
far  safer  than  shooting  the  mani  fall. 

At  last  all  the  adventures  of  the  expedition  were  over,  and  we  reacin 
GeorgctowTi  after  an  absence  of  six  months  from  the  civilised  world. 

The  following  discuesion  took  place : — 

Sir  Henby  Babkly  said  a  gootl  many  years  had  elapscti  since  lie  was  in  Gii 
but  the  very  interesting  nccoimt  which  Mr.  im  Thura  had  given  of  his  travels  in  1 
interior  of  that  country  had  awakened  reminiscences  of  many  happy  daya  which  J 
himself  had  spent  in  BritiBh^  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana,  and  had  viridty  reaUb 
to  his  mind  the  impresaiona  made  upon  him  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  plea-| 
eantness  of  the  climate,  and  the  wonders  of  the  vegeUition,    There  were,  however,  i 
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hod  been  mentioned  in  the  paper,  drawbacks ;  consisting  priocipally,  so  far  as  he  was 
ooDcerDod,  of  the  immense  number  of  insects,  but  in  Mr.  im  Thum's  case  it  appeared 
there  was  a  want  of  bread,  in  consequence  of  the  exceptionally  dry  season.    He  him- 
self was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  Indians  with  cassava,  and  with  fish  and  game 
&rad  sumptuously.     He  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  colonists  were  doing  more  than 
they  used  to  do  for  the  study  of  natural  science ;  that  they  had  established  something 
like  a  museum,  and  were  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  such  a  journey 
into  the  interior  as  that  of  Mr.  im  Thurn.  In  his  day,  all  that  they  seemed  to  think 
•boat  was  sugar  and  coffee.    When  his  predecessor,  Sir  Henry  Light  asked  for  a  vote 
in  support  of  the  explorations  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  it  was  opposed  on  the 
gnmsd  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  interior  besides  bush  and  water.    Mr.  im  Thurn 
kkMd  alluded  to  the  very  curious  picture  writings  to  be  found  on  the  rocks  near 
alxnoit  all  the  rivers  in  Guiana,  and  he  believed  near  many  other  rivers  in  South 
^America.    No  satisfactory  explanation  had  yet  been  given  of  the  origin  of  those 
^writings,  or  of  the  people  who  wrote  them.    Humboldt  had  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  did  not  appear  to  throw  any  great  light  upon  it.    His  theory  was  that  the 
"Writings  were  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants,  the  Caribs ;  but 
llie  present  inhabitants  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  writings,  and 
lubd  no  superstitious  feelings  with  regard  to  them.    On  the  Corentyn  River,  he  (Sir 
H.  Barkly)  was  told  by  a  Carib  chief,  that  the  writings  were  made  by  the  Great 
Spiriti  who  stretched  out  his  foot  from  the  heavens  and  wrote  them  with  his  great 
toe  on  the  rocks.    The  chief,  however,  did  not  appear  to  pay  any  respect  to  that 
theory;  and  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  im  Thurn  if  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
travelled  had  any  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  writings,  and  whether  he  had  made 
any  copies  of  them  in  order  to  assist  in  tracing  the  race  by  whom  they  were  executed 
— a  race  which  at  one  time  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  North  and  South 
America.    It  was  well  known  that  the  Victoria  regia^  which  could  now  be  seen  at 
KeWy  was  to  be  found  at  one  time  covering  many  acres  in  the  lagoons  on  the  banks 
of  the  Essequibo,  at  no  great  distance  above  the  Aretaka  Falls.    He  had  seen  it 
himself,  and  some  few  travellers  went  out  from  England  on  purpose  to  see  it.    He 
had  been  told  that  in  a  subsequent  dry  season  the  plants  had  perished,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  had  sprung  up  again,  or  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  go  above  the  Christmas  Cataracts  of  the  Berbice  River  in  order  to  see  them.  As  far 
Oi  be  could  judge,  the  paper  gave  a  very  true  and  accurate  description  of  the  interior 
of  Guiana. 

Mr.  IM  Thubh  said  that  Humboldt's  account  of  the  picture  rocks,  to  which 
Sir  Henry  Barkly  had  alluded,  was  not  very  satisfactory,  but  that  traveller  had  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  subject  than  anybody  else.  It  was  quite  true  that  similar 
drawings  were  found  in  other  parts,  such  as  St.  Thomas,  St.  Vincent^  and  Dominica. 
He  hardly  thought  they  were  made  by  Caribs,  because  the  Caribs,  he  believed,  reached 
Guiana  at  a  very  much  later  period  than  that  to  which  the  drawings  must  be  referred, 
and  they  probably  did  not  reach  even  the  islands  till  after  the  execution  of  these 
drawings.  However,  that  was  a  point  about  which  little  was  known.  As  to  any 
feeling  of  veneration  entertained  by  the  Indians  for  these  pictures,  whenever  they 
came  to  a  high  cliff  or  mountain  on  which  there  were  these  drawings,  the  Indians 
rubbed  red  peppers  into  their  eyes,  to  avert  the  ill-will  of  the  spirits  who  were  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  rocks.  During  one  of  his  short  expeditions  he  had  the  drawings  at 
Waraputa  photographed,  and  he  had  deposited  copies  in  the  Library  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  He  had  made  sketches  of  other  rock  pictures,  of  which  be  hoped  to  make 
further  use  some  day.  The  spot  to  which  Sir  Henry  Barkly  had  referred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Victoj-ia  regia  was  a  sort  of  lagoon  on  Gliick  Island,  about  a  day's 
ioomey  above  the  first  falls  on  the  Essequibo,  perhaps  80  miles  from  the  mouth.     It 
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was  a  well-known  place,  and  had  been  frequently  visited.  In  November  1878^ 
hiB  way  np  to  the  Kaietaur  Falls,  he  stoppoti  there  purpoBely  to  see  the  w«ter>hlj. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  a  most  extraordinarily  dry  season.  The  pond  was  quite  diy, 
and  the  lily  had  disappeared,  except  at  the  further  eod^  whera  there  were  oqa  or 
two  small  aeedUng  plaots.  He  had  never  been  to  the  spot  aince,  but  he  had  reff 
little  douht  that  the  plant  had  grown  again,  because  during  that  same  year  it  dis- 
appeared from  the  spots  where  it  had  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  GeocDe- 
town,  and  with  the  following  wet  season  the  young  pbnt«  sprang  up  agi&iiv  tbi 
waters  there  heiog  now  covered  as  thickly  aa  ever  with  the  Victoria  rf|/ta*  ProbBUy 
the  same  thing  had  taken  place  on  Gluck  Island. 

Mr*  Flint  mid  he  accompanieti  Mr.  im  Thura  on  the  expedition  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  his  pjiper,  hut  having  on  a  previous  occasion  made  a  jouroey 
in  another  direction  to  ihe  extraordinary  mountain  in  the  interior^  Mount  BonUma, 
he  thought  the  Meeting  would  like  to  hear  some  observations  on  that  subject. 
Roralma  is  situated  in  the  western  corner  of  British  Guiana,  on  the  borders  of  Bnail 
and  Venezuela,  in  lat,  5^*  9'  40"  N,,  long,  60*"  48"  W.  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  viaitod 
this  difltrict  in  1838,  when  he  defined  the  boundary  for  the  Government  between 
these  countries,  making  the  Hne  pass  right  across  the  mountain,  half  thus  remaii 
in  Venezuelan  territory  and  half  in  British,  Roraima  is  a  duplex  moun 
two  large  plateaus  or  blocks  of  sandstone  standing  side  by  side  on  one  large  mcmn* 
From  the  northernmost  block  conies  the  River  Kukenam,  which  rolls  down  the  bare 
face  of  the  rock,  making  a  magnificent  cascade  of  over  1500  feet :  Schomburgk  calls 
thia  half  of  the  mountain  Kukenam  and  the  other  Horaima,  but  frequent  oonfeiau 
tion*  with  the  Indians  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  proved  to  him  (Mr.  Flint) 
that  the  one  name,  Roraima,  was  used  for  both.  In  July  1877,  with  his  fneod 
G.  Eddington,  he  left  Karenacru,  where  they  were  then  staying,  to  try  sod  see  if 
there  was  any  way  uf  ascending  this  mountain,  no  one  as  yet  having  even  tried  to 
reach  the  top.  Taking  with  them  eight  Macusi  Indians,  two  Aracoonahs,  the  Catib 
chief  Cephas  and  his  son  as  interpreters,  they  started.  They  made  their  head-quaitcfi 
at  the  village  of  "  Toorooie,"  after  a  walk  which  occupied,  including  halts,  sixteen 
days.  Here  they  found  an  old  Indian  chief  who  remembered  Schomburgk's  visit, 
and  undertook  to  provide  them  with  gnidea,  at  the  same  time  trying  all  he  could  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  ascent,  as  their  presumption  would  be  sure  to  enrage  the 
spirits  of  the  mountains.  The  two  guides  asked  exorbitant  wages,  but  a  barg^ain  wax 
eventually  struck,  and  they  walked  along  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain  until 
they  came  to  the  western  end  of  the  first  block,  passing  several  streams  on  their  way, 
all  of  which  had  their  rise  on  the  summit.  The  names  of  the  principal  are 
Arapoopooh,  the  Hokkoi,  and  the  Co  war,  near  to  which  last-named  stream  they 
thought  they  saw  a  cleft  in  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  mountain  which  seemed  to 
oflfer  some  hoi>e  of  aecending  ;  they  therefore  climbed  up  some  giass-covcred  slopes  till 
they  reached  the  belt  of  dense  bush  that  encircles  the  cliff,  and,  building  a  bani^boo 
or  shed  of  leaves,  stayed  there  for  the  night*  From  this  position  they  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  other  block,  with  the  Kukenam  pouring  over  the  top,  then  becoming  lost 
to  sight  in  the  thick  bush,  to  emerge  again  a  mile  or  two  further  on  as  ii  fin©  riTer 
meandering  through  the  grassy  undulating  land  of  Venezuela.  The  noise  ins 
deafening.  They  were  close  to  the  Cowar,  which  is  a  considerable  fall,  but  does  not 
fall  in  the  same  perpendicular  manner  aa  the  Kukenam,  it  having  worn  for  itself  a 
slanting  bed  half-way  down  the  face  of  the  rock.  In  the  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
they  started  to  cut  their  way  up  through  the  dense  vegetation.  At  one  o'clock  p.ii- 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud,  which 
presently  clearing  away  opened  to  them  a  magnificent  view  over  the  borders 
Bradl  and  Venezuela,  the  landscape  being  bathed  m  most  glorious  aunshino.    Th 
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immense  block  of  sandstone  towering  high  above  seemed  to  overhang  them,  in  fact 
the  position  was  not  very  safe,  as  pieces  of  stone  freshly  broken  lay  scattered  abont, 
evidently  having  fallen  from  the  npper  parts  of  the. mountain,  for  the  Indians  after- 
i^fards  showed  them  in  the  valley  below  some  huge  masses  that  they  said  had  come 
^sxashing  down  during  a  thunderstorm.    The  cleft  in  the  rock  proved  to  be  nothing 
-xnore  than  discoloration,  which  at  a  distance  gave  an  idea  of  depth ;  water  was  slowly 
-trickling  down,  which  doubtless  caused  this  appearance.    Finding  this  spot  utterly 
impracticable  they  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Indians   to  help  in  cutting  a 
-^Mth   through   the  bush   along   the   mountain   base  to  the  Gowar  or  beyond. 
ITram  their  position  close  to  the  vertical  walls  of  the  mountain  no  place  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  was  vUible  which  held  out  hopes  of  ascending,  but  on  the  way 
^back  they  saw  two  places  that  appeared  extremely  promising.  The  Indians  could  not 
1)0  persuaded  to  accompany  them  the  next  day  to  these  places.    He  had  no  doubt 
that  some  future  traveller,  taking  negroes  instead  of  Indians,  would  succeed  in  as- 
cending the  mountain,  although  Mr.  Harrington  Brown  and  Mr.  Boddam  Whctham 
had  both  pronounced  it  inaccessible  except  by  means  of  a  balloon.    Neither  of  these 
two  gentlemen  had,  however,  approached  nearer  than, three  miles  from  the  cliff. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  travellers  in  these  elevated  districts  is  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  animal  life.    A  few  birds  only  were  to  be  got,  and  small  fish 
like  gudgeon  which  the  Indians  catch  in  traps  and  nets.    On  their  return  journey 
they  passed  through  Brazilian  territory,  a  well-watered  mountainous  country,  in 
which  some  of  the  smaller  hills  were  found  to  be  composed  of  red  jasper  (homstone), 
which  the  Indians  use  in  the  place  of  flint  for  procuring  fire ;  for  tinder  they  use 
either  dried  cotton  or  a  kind  of  spongy  composition  in  which  the  coushi  ants  place 
their  larvs,  this  with  great  difficulty  they  dig  out  of  the  nests,  getting  horribly 
bitten  during  the  process.    In  the  beds  of  some  of  the  streams  which  passed  through 
some  strata  of  this  jasper  he  noticed  that  large  rectangular  blocks  were  fitted  closely 
together  forming  regular  terraces  or  steps  as  if  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  some  skilful 
mason.    The  party  were  twenty-two  days  in  reaching  Karenacru,  having  been  nine 
days  at  the  villages  of  **  Toorooie  "  and  **  Manoopotahpooh,"  making  in  all  forty-seven 
days. 


EiMja.    By  Major  F.  G.  H.  Clarke,  o.H.a.,  b.a.,  F.B.a.8.,  and 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Bnssian  Geographical  Society. 

ICap,  p.  528. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  district  in  Central  Asia  which  has  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  history  of  the  East  as  that  of  Kuldja.  Situated  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  vast  central  plateau,  at  the  only  point 
where  this  plateau  is  accessible,  the  great  highway  of  the  Euldja  Oasis 
has  served  as  a  resting  place  for  those  vast  hordes,  whose  migrations, 
conquests,  and  defeats,  spread  over  centuries,  form  an  important  chapter 
in  the  world's  history. 

To  enter  into  any  details  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  Euldja 
has  passed  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  the  space  allotted  to  us. 
Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  will  be  a  slight  retrospective  sketch 
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of  the  relatious  of  Cliina  with  thie  border  country,  bo  &r  as  to  tbroir  | 
light  on  contemporary  events  and  on  tho  varied  races  by  which  it  ii 
peopled. 

Historical  SJcekh* — The  relations  of  the  Chinese  with  Central  Aai 
commenced  at  a  very  remote  epoch*     The  first  written  evidence  ditcs 
back  to  the  second  century  B.a,  when  Chan-tsian,  during  the  empire  of 
Wn-di  of  the  Han  djTiasty,  undertook  a  journey  to  Central  Am  lad 
opened   relations  Tvith    the  ''Western   Country,**  by  which  mmm  die 
districts  abutting  on  the  Tien-shaii  were  known  to  the  Chinese.  Ann^ 
ations  followed,  and  in  the  year  59  B.C.  all  the  country  lying  on  tl«s 
northern  and  soiithem  slopes  of  that  range  acknowledged  the  suxenicty 
of  China.     This  sway,  disputed  at  times  by  the  Huns,  was  litlJo  mow 
than  nominal  for  some  centuries,  until  the  second  emperor  of  thcT&ug,! 
dynasty,  a*l».  G27,  despatched  an  army  to  the  country  for  the  purpon  ui 
enforcing  tho  allegiance  of  the  |)etty  princes  who  had  been  ondeavooring 
to  cast  off  the  Chinese  yoke. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Abel  Ilumusat,  Grigorief^  and  other  J 
orientalists,  the  Western  Country  was   peopled  at   this  time   by  th<f 
Uigurs/  a  Turkish  tribe,  which  at  a  muc^h  earlier  date  had  de 
from  the  north  and  occupied  the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Tien^ahan. 
Chinese   proceeded  to   consolidate    their   possessions  and   divided  tl 
Western  Country  into  departments  (fu)  and  districts  (chow)^  the  wholj 
being  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  viceroy,  with  his  seat 
government  at  Kucha-   Then  followed  a  period  during  which  the  Chines 
power  in  Central  Asia  steadily  declined,  and  the  Western  Country  fell  il 
euocession  under  the  domination  of  Tibetan  tribes,  of  the  Arabs, ' 
spread  Islam  far  and  wide,  of  Turkish  tribes,  of  the  Mongol  tribe  of 
Xara-kitai,  and  of  Chingiz  Khan* 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  descendants  of  Chingiz  K!ian,  Dzungari^ 
of  which  Kuhija  constituted  a  part,  was  the  camping  ground  of  th? 
Kalmuk  triliea,  which  subsequently  formed  a  powerful   confederation 
whence  their   name  of  Oiratg.     In   the  seventeenth  and  port  of 
eighteenth  century  the  Kalmuk  sovereignty  extended  from  the  Alt 
to  Tibet,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  century  the  Chinese  recon^ 
quered  the   country,  putting  to  death  or  tlriving  away  the   Kalmuk 
population.      Dzungaiia  ceased  thenceforth  to  be  the  empire   of  th^H 
Kalmuks,     It  became  once  more  a  Cliinese  province,  and  was  divided^H 
into  seven  districts,  of  which  the  viceroyalty  of  Hi  eonsisted  of  throe : 
Tarbagatai,  Kurkara-usu,  and  Hi,  or  Kuldja,     The  Chinese  then  pro* 

*  Of  aU  the  UraloAltaic  race,  the  Uigars  (called  by  tlie  Chincso  the  Ifod^huy  i 
probably  the  tnt^sX  civilised.    They  hiid  a  hij^trjry,  u  literature,  and  n  pecaliar  mittia 
diftracter,  whicli  llity  hud  iicqiured  from  the  Buddhist  misBtonaricaL     Later  oo^  ih^ 
Najtorkn  ChristiaQ  mi*&ioiiarieB  taught  tbem  th©  Syriac  tdphftbctj  a  modificAiion 
which  is  koown  as  the  Uigur,  aad,  althouph  no  longer  in  iiae,  gar©  birth  to  the  Mozigulj 
Kahnuk,  and  Manchu  nlphabetii.     Clixistiatiity  would  appenr  to  have  reached  Caul] 
Asia  and  Cliitia  about  the  iifth  century  of  onr  eift. 
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oeeded  to  repeoplo  tho  country  with  military  colonies  from  Manchuria, 
recmited  chiefly  among  the  Solons,  Daours,  and  Siboes,  and  with 
Mahomedan  settlers  from  Eastern  Turkistan,  who  became  known  as 
Taranchis,  or  '*  agriculturists " ;  they  also  caused  the  Chinese  Maho- 
medans — the  Dungans* — of  their  western  provinces  to  emigrate  into 
Bsnngaria.  In  1771  tho  Ealmuks,  who  had  been  fugitives  with  their 
oompatriots  on  the  Volga,  commenced  to  return. 

Although  for  many  years  latent  disaffection  had  been  rife  among  the 

Mahomedan  population,  Dzimgaria  remained  to  the  Chinese  until  1862, 

when  the  rebellion  of  the  Dungans  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 

ShenHsi  and  Kan-su  spread  to  Kuldja,  where  the  Taranchis  united  with 

their  co-religionists  to  throw  off  the  Chinese  yoke.     The  revolt  was  so 

far  saocessful  inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  rule  was  overthrown,  but  so 

£pneat  were  the  disorders  which  ensued  between  the  two  Mahomedan 

fiaotions  in  their  struggle  for  supreme  power,  that  an  opportunity  was 

offered  for  the  intervention  of  the  Bussians,  who  occupied  the  country 

Sji1871. 

Mr.  Schuyler,  in  his  work  on  Turkistan,  expresses  the  belief  that  the 

oocnpation  of  Kuldja  by  the  Bussians  was  probably  brought  about  as 

3iiTiGh  by  apprehension  that  Yakub  Beg,   of   Kashgar,  intended    to 

<x>nquer  it»  as  from  any  fear  of  the  wave  of  disorder  being  communicated 

^  the  Bussian  provinces.     At  the  time  of  their  occupation  the  Bussian 

Government  assured  the  Court  of  Peking  that  it  was  merely  their 

intention  to  take  over  the  temporary  administration  of  the  country  until 

such  time  as  the  Chinese  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  resume  pos- 

seesion.     It  would  now,  however,  appear  that  the  recent  negotiations 

opened  by  China  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  for  tho  restoration  of 

the  province  have  proved  abortive,  the  conditions  attached  by  the 

Buflsians  to  the  retrocession  being  so  onerous  as  to  render  them  inaccept- 

aUe  at  Peking. 

Without  trenching  on  the  domain  of  politics,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  main  point  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  is  that  the  Bussians, 
by  retaining  in  their  possession  that  part  of  tho  province  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  lli — that  is  to  say,  the  Ticn-shan  and  its  passes — 
would  entirely  control  the  main  lines  of  communication  in  that  region, 
and  would  hold  a  commanding  position  for  offence  and  defence  in  North- 
West  China.  Another  important  military  consideration  is  that  tho 
Power  which  possesses  the  passes  over  the  Tien-shan,  has  at  the  same 
time  control  over  the  Kirghiz  inhabitants,  upon  whose  herds  the  trans- 
port through  these  regions  is  entirely  dependent. 

Chography. — Let  us  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  geography  of 

the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  tribute  to  the  unwearied 

industry  of  the  Bussian  explorers  and  travellers,  Semenof,  Fedchenko, 

Prejevidsky,  Kuropatkin,    Maief,  Aristof,  Kaulbars,  Severtsof,  Mush- 

♦  Probably  tho  Argons  of  Marco  Polo. — Yule's  *  Marco  Polo.* 
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ketof,  and  many  others,  wlio  have  thrown  so  mtich  light  on  [the  g^ 
graphy  of  these  little-known  regions.* 

The  provinco  of  Kuldja  occupies  an  area  of  some  25,000  square  mh. 
In  shape  it  is  in  tho  form  of  a  triangle  which  projects  from  the  soati- 
east  corner  of  Semirecliia,  the  base  abutting  on  the  latter  proWnce*  ami 
the  apeXi  where  the  river  Hi  has  its  sources,  lyiiig  towards  tho  vut 
The  sides  of  the  triangle  are  formed  of  high  mountain  ranges,  of  wLicb 
the  rang©  on  the  south — ^the  Tien-ehan,  or  Celestial  Mountains— is  ma 
of  the  loftiest  in  Central  Asia,  The  ridge  on  the  north  side  belongs  in 
the  Dzungaria  Ala-tagh  syBtcm,  and  is  less  elevated.  The  baao  of  the 
triangle  is  open,  the  Semirechian  frontier  on  this  side  being  for  tba  moBt 
part  marked  by  a  river,  the  Borohudsir, 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  great  is  the  importanoe  of  lliis* 
district  to  China,  aB,  were  it  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  anoth^^ 
Power,  all  direct  communication  would  be   intercepted  between  th^^ 
Chinese  possessiona  to  the  south  (Kashgar)  and  those  to  the  north,  of  ^^^ 
triangle  (Chuguchak). 

Orographj. ^It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  south  side  of  tho 
triangle  is  formed  by  the  Tieu-shan,  a  majestic  ridge,  rising  to  an 
absolute  height  of  15,000  to  16,000  feet,  covered  with  a  dazzling 
continuous  mantle  of  enow,  tho  sky-line  being  broken  by  an  endlesa 
succession  of  giant  peaks,  some  upwards  of  20,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  lofty  group  of  Khan-tengri  (21,000  feet)^  the  eternal 
snows  t  feed  glaciers  of  great  breadth,  while  in  the  sources  of  tho  Sliar- 
yar  River  M,  Semenof  discovered  a  glacial  sea  exceeding  in  dimensionB 
the  well-known  Mer-de-glace  of  the  Valley  of  Chamonnix. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Khan-tengri  a  ridgo  strikes  away  from  the 
Tien-shan,  called  the  Chikilik  and  Uzun*tagh»  separating  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Tekess  and  Hi,  while,  considerably  to  tho  east  of  Khan* 
tengri,  the  Narat  Mountains  form  the  northern  buttress  of  an  extentiTe 
and  lofty  plateau  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Tien-shan,  and  known 
as  the  Great  and  Little  Yulduz  (star,  Turh),  The  Xarat  Mountains  never 
reach  the  Umits  of  perpetual  snow,  but,  nevertheless,  they  present  a  wild 
and  Alpine  character.  Another  branch  of  the  Karat,  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion (pass  6000  feet),  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Kungess  and  Tsanma, 

The  continnons  range  forming  the  northern  border  of  Knldja  belongs, 
as  has  iJeen  mentioned,  to  the  Dzungaria  Ala-tagh  system,  and  is  known 
on  the  latest  Russian  maps  as  tho  Borokhoro  Mountains,     To  the  north 

♦  The  latoat  BusaiaB  botftniciil  explorers  in  Chiiieee  territorjr— Messrs,  Beg«l  and 
Fotisof— do  not,  however,  nppc'j\r  to  have  l>een  very  cordiiillj  receive*!  by  the  Chm»e, 
who,  in  ftict,  peremptorily  ordered  them  to  witlitlriiw,  but  not  until  oiler  the  botanbiM 
had  mndo  im{>ortticitootiiEi]uuicat]ooM  to  their  Goveramentaa  to  the  posttioa  and  etreoglb 
itC  the  Cliiii&30  forces  on  tht?  Ktildja  frontier. 

t  The  existence  of  cterntil  ^tiowe  and  ghickrB  led  to  tlie  nxige  weat  of  Rhao^teo^ri 
beiri^  called  Mu^-LAp:h  {mm  to  Tartar  meaning  ic^).  According  to  Bome  wrilen^  fiom 
thiM  word  mils  was  derived  tho  old  name  Imaus. 
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of  the  ridge  lies  the  lake  of  Sairam,  embosaraed  in  the  mountains,  while 
the  eouthem  slope  is  fnrrowe<l  by  mimerouB  Btieams — the  right  affluents 
of  the  111.  The  spurs  on  this  side  fall  in  gentle  slopes  to  the  Kiver  Hi, 
but  towards  the  east  of  the  range  develop  into  narrow  chains,  e*  g.  the 
Avral  Mountains,  which  separate  the  basins  of  the  Kash  and  Kungess* 

■  Mwers. — The  chief  river  of  the  Kuldja  district,  the  Ili,  is  formed  by 

two  rivers,  the  Tekess  and  Kungess,  the  junction  of  which  lies  between 
30  and  40  miles  above  Tarancbi  Kuldja.    The  Tekess  is  the  larger  of  the 
two  streams.     It  takes  its  rise  in  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Tien-shan, 
II        about  75  miles  to  the  west  of  Urten  Muzart,  and  at  a  height  of  11,600 
^M  feet  above  the  sea-level.   It  flows  at  first  N.N.E.,  through  w^ld  mountain 
^m  ^rges,  but  on  issuing  into  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Tien-sban  turns 
V  «ftet,  and  receives  niiioerous  affluents  from  both  banks^  amongst  which, 
on  the  right,  are  the  rivers  Uch-kapkak,  Karakol,  and  Muzart,  which  is 
x*emarkable  for  its  pass  in  the  Tien -sh an.     Of  the  affluents  on  the  left 
liaiik  it  is  said  that  all  have  convenient  tracks  leading  to  the  Ili,  oi'  which 
^^xsrhaps  that  along  the  Su-ashii,  the  only  river  which  does  not  lose  itself 
in  the  desert  but  reaches  the  Hi,  is  the  most  convenient.    From  the  mouth 
MDf  one  of  its  tributaries  from  the  right,  the  Mointa,  the  Tekess  turns 
^■lorth-east,  and  hursts  through  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Tien-ehan  in  a 
:»arrow  tortuous  defile.*  On  being  joined  by  the  Jurgalan  it  bends  north, 
SLud  further  on,  after  receiving  the  other  important  tributary,  the  Kungess, 
:5t  turns  west,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  previuns  course,  takes  the  namo 
of  the  Hi,  and  bathes  the  walls  of  Kuldja  with  a  veiy  swift  stream.    Pur- 
suing this  westerly  course  it  traverses  a  broad  plain,  and  ultimately  dis- 
embogues into  Lake  Balkhash,  400  miles  below  Kuldja.     Its  total  course 
ia  not  less  than  750  miles.   The  banks  of  the  river,  particularly  the  right, 
are  marshy  and  overgrown  with  rccda.    When  the  river  is  full  there  are 
no  fords  and  the  hanks  are  frequently  submerged,  but  at  other  seasons 
the  river  is  ford  able  at  Kuldja*     At  one  time  the  Russians  entertained 
hopes  of  establishing  steamer  communication  from  Lake  Balkhash  tip 
the  Ili,  as  the  river  is  navigable  for  50  miles  above  Kuldja,  hut  nothing 
has  practically  been  done. 

I  The  Kungess  takes  its  rise  about  1 70  miles  to  the  east  of  Kuldja 

in  the  main  range  of  the  Tien-shan  near  the  Narat  Pass.  Its  broad 
fertile  valley  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
nomads  ;  it  is,  moreover,  of  importance  as  the  direct  and  comparatively 
easy  route  of  communication  between  Kuldja  and  Karashaar.  The 
entire  length  of  the  river  exceeds  120  miles. 

The  Kash,  or  properly  Kass,  is  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Ili 
on  the  right  bank.  It  bikes  its  rise  about  ICO  miles  to  the  east  of 
Kuldja  in  the  Urukti-tagh,  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Borokhoro, 
and  joins  the  Ili  about  40  miles  east  of  Kuldja.     Its  course  is  almost 

♦  Along  the  defile  is  a  road  pmcticablo  for  pftck-aniniftU  onlj'  when  the  water  is  Iow» 
«i  the  river  has  to  be  croesed  mid  rccruaaed  freqiieiit1]r. 
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parallel  witli  that  of  tlxe  KungesB,  from  whicli  it  is  Beparated  by  tk 
Avral-tagli.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  of  importance  to  the  TajMchu 
who  till  the  fertile  hmds  oti  its  border8»  while  from  it,  thrOQ^  tit 
agency  of  a  coimectiiig  canal,  the  inhabitanta  of  Kuldja  derive  tbff 
chief  supply  of  drinking  water. 

The  valleys  of  the  Knngess,  Tekeaa,  and  Kash  present  a  Inxniiiof? 
of  vegetation,  as  docs  the  Hi  to  the  point  where  it  is  swollen  hj  tb 
Eash.  The  banks  of  the  river  still  remain  cultivated  as  fir  n 
Kuldjiher,  after  which  the  Steppe  commences  and  extends  n]mlte^ 
rnptedly  into  Semirechia. 

The  Borohudsir,  with  its  valley  and  neighbouring  moimtain  <ii«trio(, 
belongs  also  to  the  basin  of  the  Ili»  although  its  waters  never  n»A 
that  river.     It  takes  its  rise  about  2i  miles  above  the  Borohudjab  Fqit, 
and  its  total  length  is  30  miles.     About  two  milee  before  it  reachifift  iL« 
Hi  it  loses  itself  in  a  dense  reed -grown  marsh.     The  valley  on  ei^^ 
side  abounds  in  excellent  pastures.      The  Borohudsir  formed  the  al''  \a 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Western  China  before  the  occupation  i^^^^ 
Kuldja  by  the  Russians*  ^*^ 

Qmimwkitaiwm.* — With  regard  to  the  roads  of  this  region,  Ihib  main  .J^^ 
artery  of  communication  is  the  great  Chinese  carriage-road  whidi  Vsaik 
from  Nanking  l)y  way  of  Hankow,  Ngan-si-chow,  and  Kami,  to  TurfiuL 
At  the  latter  town  it  bifurcates ;  ono  branch  striking  throngh  (Jrmntsi, 
Manass,  Chuguohak,  to  Scmipalatinek  (with  a  branch  over  the  Talki 
Pass  to  Kuldja)  along  the  northern  margin  of  Kuldja,  the  other  branch 
proceeding  by  way  of  Karaabaar,  Korla,  Kucha,  Ak-sn  to  Kaahgar. 
skirting  tho  southern  l)order  of  the  province.  This  latter  branch 
passes  through  a  succession  of  fertile  oases  which  border  the  foot  of  tht? 
Tien-shan, 

Tho  road  running  pandlel  to  tho  Tien-shan  on  the  south  receivoi  a 
mass  of  bridle  paths  which  traverse  the  Tien-shan,  Pamir,  and  Kuendun. 
Tho  chief  of  these  are  r — 

(1)  A  path  from  the  town  of  Korla  by  the  valleys  of  the  Yuldos  and 
Kungcss  to  the  town  of  Kuldja,  This  road,  which  was  the  one  taken 
by  PrejovalBky  in  bi«  journey  to  Lob-nor,  is  350  miles  in  length.  The 
highest  passes  are  the  Habtsagai-gol  (9360  feet)  and  the  Narat  (9800  feet). 
Besides  the  Narat  Pass,  there  are  two  other  passes  to  the  wiost  of  it — 
the  Dagit  and  Jambil.  Tho  Tien-shan  in  this  part  of  its  range  haa  no 
glaciers,  and  eternal  snow  lies  only  on  isolated  peaks.  In  winter  these 
passes  become  Lmpracticable  owing  to  enow-drifts,  but  in  summer  they 
are  perfectly  suitable  for  camels. 

(2)  The  bridle  paths  from  the  towns  of  Bai  and  Ak-fiu  to  the  Hnzart 
PasSt  and  thence  to  tho  iQvra  of  Kuldja.  The  height  of  the  pass  has 
never    been   accurately   dotemiined,   but    it    is   probably   upwards  of 

*  The  iubsequent  information  rfrgardiDg  the  loatea  U  taken  clil&fiy  from  Ooloiiel 
Kuropaikia*s  *  Kaehguria,'  to  which  work  the  reader  of  BuMiAQ  ia  referred  for  dctaik. 
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12,000  feet.  It  is  a  difficult  pass  for  pack-animals,  especially  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tien-shun,  where  the  road  winds  over  glaciers. 
From  Bai  to  the  pass  is  about  115  miles,  thence  to  Euldja  about  200 
milee.  From  Ak-su  to  the  pass  is  about  93  miles.  These  two  roads 
unite  at  the  Muzart  gnard-honse,  which  is  40  miles  on  the  south  side 
of  the  pass.  On  the  summit  is  another  guard-house,  and  below  it  a  fort 
for  300  men.  There  is  a  third  intermediate  road,  which  leaves  the  Aksu- 
Bai  road  at^Jurga,  and  also  loads  to  the  Muzart  guard-house. 

The  Muzart  Pass  formed  at  one  time  the  chief  route  of  communication 
between  the  Hi  province  and  Eashgar ;  but  since  the  insurrection  of  the 
Dnngans  it  has  been  little  frequented,  and,  having  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay,  became  unfit  for  traffic.  Eecent  information,  however,  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  this  defect  has  been  remedied,  and  that  free 
oommimication  has  now  been  restored. 

(3)  A  bridle  path  from  Ak-su  to  the  town  of  Ush-turfan  and  thence 
over  the  Badal  Pass  (14,000  feet)  to  Fort  Karakol.  This  road  was 
traversed  in  1877  by  Captain  Sunargulof.  The  distance  from  Ak-su 
to  XTsh-turfan  is  54j^  miles,  thence  to  the  Badal  Pass  70  miles,  and  from 
the  pass  to  the  Bussian  settlement  of  Slivkino  84  miles.  Thus  the 
distance  from  Ak-su  to  Slivkino  is  about  208  miles.  Slivkino  is  22 
miles  from  Karakol. 

(4)  There  are  several  bridle  paths  leading  from  Eashgar  to  Fort 
Naryn.  The  most  practicable  of  these  lead  through  the  Terekty 
(12,600  feet)  and  Turugart  (12,760  feet)  passes.  From  Eashgar  to 
Fort  Naryn  by  the  first  of  these  is  173  miles,  by  the  second  180  miles. 
In  Bussian  territory  there  is  a  carriage  road  as  far  as  Fort  Naryn ;  and 
the  bridle  path  over  the  Tash-rabat  Pass  to  [Lake  Chatir  and  thence 
over  the  Turugart  Pass  to  Fort  Chakmak  and  Eashgar  could,  with  very 
little  labour,  be  made  into  a  road  fit  for  carts.  Colonel  Grunwald,  who 
explored  these  two  passes,  Turugart  and  Terekty,  in  1878,  says  that  the 
former  is  the  least  difficult,  but  that  either  could  easily  be  made  into 
carriageable  roads. 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  road  from  Urumtsi  to  Euldja 
over  the  Talki  Pass  in  the  Borokhoro.  The  Talki  defile  is  of  gentle 
slope,  but  very  winding ;  the  river  is  bridged  no  less  than  twenty-six 
times.  After  crossing  the  pass,  the  road  skirts  Lake  Sairam  and  bends 
away  to  the  eastward,  passing  by  Jinho  and  Manass  to  Urumtsi  and 
Tnr&n.  This  road  is  fit  for  carts,  but  is  very  circuitous  in  comparison 
with  the  more  direct  road  up  the  Eungess  A'alley.  There  are  other  passes 
in  the  Borokhoro  Bange  to  the  east  of  Talki,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less 
difficult ;  the  least  so  is  the  Pass  of  Penjiu  or  Pelichin. 

Lastly,  Euldja  is  connected  with  the  great  Siberian  post-road  (and 
thence  with  all  parts  of  Bussian  Turkistan)  by  a  carriage  road  through 
Borohudsir  and  the  Altyn-imel  Pass.  The  whole  route  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable  for   wheel   transport;   difficulties  are   alone   met   with  at  the 
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paasageB  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  marshy  and  sandy  places,  8Uc!i  u 
occur  on  the  Kiver  Ussek. 

Towns, — With  regard  to  the  towns  in  the  Knldja  district,  fhere  m 
hnt  live,  viz.  Knldja,  the  three  Bungan  towns  of  Snidim,  Tarjr,  md 
Chin-chadio-dzi,  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Ln-tsu-giin.  There  aw  tm 
towns  of  the  name  of  Knldja,*  25  milen  apart ;  one  the  old  Taranchi  town, 
now  the  Koseian  head-quarters,  and  the  other  Manchu  Kuldja,  whidi 
before  the  rebellion  was  a  flourishing  town  of  75,000  inhabitant*,  bat  it 
now  a  ruin*  Under  the  Chinese  domination,  it  was  an  important  timpo- 
riuni  for  commerce. 

All  the  other  settlements  in  the  district  are  simply  &griciilt«ml 
Tillages, 

Fopuluiion, — The  population  of  the  Kuldja  district  is  very  vaiwi 
There  are  six  chief  nationalities  :  Taranchis,  Dungans,  Siboes  (or  8ebtt)> 
Torguts,  Kalmuks,  and  Kirghiz,  The  first  three  are  843dentary,  the  r«t 
nomad.  The  Taranchis,  Dungans,  and  Kirghiz  are  Moslems,  the  otkn 
are  Buddhists.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  Chinese,  Solons,  Baiooii, 
ManchuB,  Sarts,  and  others* 

The  Taranchis,  a  moe  derived  from  a  union  of  Turko-Tartar  wiili 
Aryan  blood,  were  bronght  into  the  country   by  the   Chinese  fown 
iEiastem  Tnrkistan,  with  the  object  of  making  them  tillers  of  the  soiL 
They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  located  chiefly 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bi,  up-stream  from  Kuldja,  and  on  the 
The  rebelliou  never  affected  this  part,  but  was  confined  to  the  distxl 
below  Kuldja.     The  Taranchis  speak  a  dialect  of  Jagatai  or  Orien' 
Turk,  and  are  strict  Moslems. 

The  Dnngans  are  generally  held  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Uigurs,  who  colonised  these  districts  from  very  early  times.  Fix>i^| 
long  subjection  to  the  Chinese,  they  adopted  their  language,  cnstomi^^ 
and  manners,  taking  unto  themselves  Chinese  wives.  They  have  always^ 
however,  remained  firm  adherents  of  Islam.  They  are  less  numerous 
than  the  Taranchis,  and  live  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ili,  between 
Kuldja  and  Mazar. 

The  third  sedentary  nationality  in  the  province  are  the  Siboes  or 
Sebes.  They  are  the  result  of  the  union  of  Chinese  with  Kalmnk 
women,  and  were  located  here  by  the  Chinese  as  military  settlers.  They 
live  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ili. 

Of  the  Torguts  and  KahnulcB,  the  former  are  chiefly  found  in  tl 
valley  of  the  Kungess  and  outside  the  district  round  Karashaar. 
possess  large  flocks  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses ;    they  form   ti 
light  cavalry  of  the  Chinese.     The  Kalmuks  present  the  true  Mon 
type,  and  are  sujiposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Dd&ungarians ; 
nomadise  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tekess,  Kungess,  and  Kash.     They 


•  A  word  of  Motigol  or  Mtiacbu  origin^  iignifying  **  monntatn  goat.*' 
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Buddhists,  and  cordially  detest  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
by  whom  they  were  nearly  exterminated  during  the  Dungan  rebellion. 

In  the  upper  Ili  valley,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Borokhoro,  and  in  the 
moontains  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Tekess  and  Hi,  lie  the  nomad 
haunts  of  several  Kirghiz  tribes  of  Turko-Tartar  origin.  Besides  these, 
some  Kara-Kirghiz  (Buruts)  tribes  come  in  summer  from  Semirechia  to 
pasture  their  flocks  on  the  upper  Tekess ;  they  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Kalmuks,  but  speak  a  dialect  of  Jagatai. 

The  Solons  and  Daours  are  also  of  Mongol  extraction,  and  were 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Chinese  as  military  colonists,  but  they 
are  in  small  numbers.    They  are  Buddhists. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  a  few  Chinese,  Champans  (Chinese 
ocmviots),  Manchus,  and  Sorts.  The  Chinese  form  the  merchant  class  in 
ihe  towns,  chiefly  at  Kuldja.  The  Sarts  came  from  Tashkend,  Khokand, 
and  other  places,  and  are  traders;  their  origin  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Turkish 
with  Aryan  blood. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Kuldja  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows,  but  these  figures,  in  the  absence  of  a  census,  must  only  be  con- 
sidered approximate.    Manchus  and  Sarts  are  not  included. 

Total  of 
Sedentary  FopfolattoL 

TaianohiB        30,000  to  40,000| 

Dimgaiis 6,000  „    10, 000 [  40.000  to  55,000 

8iboee  and  Chinese  4,000,,      5,OOol 

Total  of 
Nomad  Pbpulation. 

Kirghiz 30,000  „    85,000| 

KalmnkB 80,000  [  65,000  to  75,000 

TorgutB 5,000  „    lO.OOol 

Total     ..     105,000  to  130,000 

Before  closing  our  sketch,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  climate 
and  products  of  the  district. 

CUmate. — The  climate  of  Kuldja  is  less  subject  to  great  variations  of 
temperature  than  might  be  expected  from  its  position  in  the  heart  of 
Asia.  It  is  temperate  and  healthy,  but  is  subject  to  a  continuous^dry 
wind  which  blows  from  the  arid  shores  of  Lake  Balkhash.  The  mean* 
annual  temperature  is  lower  than  in  Tashkend.  At  Kuldja  the  meant 
annual  temperature  is  48*5°  F.,  the  mean  temperature  of  summer 
79-6°  F.,  of  winter  20-3°  F.  The  coldest  month  is  January,  when  the- 
temperature  averages  14*3°  F. 

The  rainfall  is  very  limited,  and  cultivation  is  entirely  dependent  on 
artificial  irrigation.  In  its  prosperous  days  the  district  was  intersected 
by  a  network  of  canals,  but  owing  to  the  succession  of  internecine 
struggles  which  devastated  the  country,  these  canals  became  neglected 
and  in  consequence  dried  up.    What  Kuropatkin  said  of  Kashgaria  is 
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true  hero  also  :  "  Where  the  water  roaches,  there  is  life ;  where  it  enda, 
there  is  desert." 

Vegetable  Products. — ^With  an  equable  climate  and  a  fertility  ot  soil 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  Central  Asia,  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  world 
is  much  favoured.    Cereals  of  all  kinds  flourish  and  the  district  abomidi 
in  fruits  and  vegetables,  including  the  apricot,  apple,  pear,  and  gnpe. 
Rice  is  grown  in  the  low  lands,  and  also  cotton.    The  cotton  is  not  00 
good  as  that  of  the  Turfan  district  of  China,*  where  this  product  uied  to 
form  an  important  article  of  trade.    At  the  present  time  the  GoTenunent 
of  West  Siberia  is  engaged  in  elaborating  projects  for  the  development 
of  the  cotton-growing  district  of  Turfan,  in  connection  with  their  idieme 
for  water  communication  by  the  Black  Irtjsh. 

Minerali, — As  regards  the  mineral  products  of  Euldja,  they  aie  nume- 
rous,' but  on  the  whole,  except  perhaps  the  coal,  not  valuable   It  wu 
thought  at  one  time  that  gold-mining  would  become  an  industiy  ind 
that  Euldja  was  destined  to  be  the  El  Dorado  of  Central  Asia,  but  then 
expectations  do  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  realisation  now  than  ihej 
were  in   the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.     M.  Mushketof,  the  Boun 
Government  geologist,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  mimng 
explorations  in  Central  Asia,  reports  that  gold  is  found  in  small  quali- 
ties in  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  basins  of  the  Hi,  the  Tekeas,  cmd  tb*^ 
Zerafshan.f    In  the  Ili  basin,  gold  is  only  found  in  its  righi  affloent:^^ 
which  issue  from  the  sienitic-granite  spurs  of  the  Dzungaria  Altk'tAg]^\\ 
whilst  in  the  upper  waters  or  left  affluents,  which  abrade  the  sbhisi 
rocks  of  the  Kara-tagh,  X  there  is  no  gold. 

With  regard  to  coal,  this  mineral  is  found  distributed  Ofver  con- 
siderable areas  in  Kuldja,  but  in  M.  Mushketof*s  opinion  the  ooal 
measures  of  Urumtsi  (in  China)  are  much  richer.  In  Euldja  ooal,  in 
beds  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  eight  feet,  is  found  in  the  bann  of 
the  Ili,  of  the  Jerautai,  an  affluent  of  the  Kash,  and  probably  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Eash  valley  in  the  Avral  Mountains.  It  is  ako  found 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Eara-tagh,  {  in  the  Tekess  basin.  The  same 
geologist  remarks  that  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  fossil  remains,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  qualify  of  the 
coal  and  the  relations  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  to  the  older  formationai 
e.g.  the  mountain  limestone,  that  the  coal  belongs  to  the  Jniasuc 
period. 

Besides  the  foregoing  minerals,  copper,  BX)ecular  iron-ore,  manganese 
(pyrolusite),  gypsum,  marble,  sulphur,  and  graphite  are  found,  bat  little 
appears  to  have  boon  done  for  the  practical  development  of  mining 
industry — possibly  on  account  of  the  unsettled  future  of  the  district. 

*  The  adjoining  diatrictB  of  Eaatem  Torkistan  were  renowned  for  their  ootton  and 
vineyards  in  Marco  Polo's  time  (see  Yule's '  Marco  Polo '). 
t  The  name  signifies  "  gold-bearing." 
X  The  local  name  for  the  monntains  at  the  source  of  the  Tekess. 
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At  the  same  time  it  most  bo  remarked  that  exploring  parties  of  Bnasian 
officers^  botanists  and  others,  are  being  constantly  heard  of  penetrating 
into  China  and  Tibet,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  finding  the  long-sought 
El  Dorado  fxirthcr  eastward. 


3f.  Severtaofs  Journey  in  Ferghana  and  the  Pamir  in  1877-8.* 

Thb  party  which  (General  von  Kaufmann  in  1877  directed  to  explore 

Ferghana  and  the  Pamir,  consisted  of  M.  N.  Severtsof,  who,  besides  the 

general  control  of  the  expedition,  paid  especial  attention  to  physical 

geography  and  zoology,  M.  Schwarz,  director  of  the  Tashkend  Obser- 

▼atoiy,  who  determined    astronomical   positions    and    took  magnetic 

ofaoeryations,  M.  Skassy,  as  topographer,  who  in   1878  also  undertook 

M.  Schwarz's  functions,  and  M.  T.  T.  Skomiakof,  as  chief  of  the  escort 

«aid  aamstant  to  M.  Severtsof  in  his  zoological,  botanical,  and  geological 

Teeeaiches.     In  the  spring  of  1878,  Colonel  Kushakewitch  also  joined 

'Ahe  expedition  as  botanist  and  entomologist. 

At  the  end  of  September  1877,  the  expedition  started  from  Tashkend, 
^nd  completing  their  preparations  at  Osh  by  October  17th,  directed  their 
<x>ur8e  to  the  south  through  6ulcha,|  and  ascended  the  Alai  on  October 
26th  by  the  Shart  Pass,  which  had  not  been  previously  explored.  The 
general  opinion  hitherto  had  been  that  the  Alai  passes  were  inaccessible 
from  the  end  of  September  till  late  in  the  spring,  but  M.  Severtsof  was 
enabled  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  thus  confirm  the  view  which  ho 
entertained  from  his  previous  experience  in  the  Tien-shan  in  October 
1867.  On  October  25th,  indeed,  the  Shart  Pass  is  stated  to  have  been 
free  from  snow  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  and  no  snow  was  seen  on  the 
neighbouring  summits  of  the  Alai. 

At  Sufi  Kurgan,  near  Gulcha,  there  are  four  roads  leading  to  the 
Alai  passes,  which  further  to  the  south  and  south-east  unite  into 
two.  The  first  two  lead  to  Kashgar  through  the  passes  of  Terek 
(12,500  feet)  and  Shart  (13,000  feet),  and  join  close  to  the  outpost  of 
Irkeshtam,  near  the  eastern  Kizyl-su,  one  of  the  many  sources  of  the 
Tarim.  The  second  pair  of  roads  lead  through  the  Archat  (11,500  feet) 
and  Taldyk  (11,800  feet)  passes,  and  after  uniting  on  the  Alai  at  the 
western  Kizyl-su,  the  northern  head  of  the  Amu-darya,  lead  through  the 
Kizyl  Tart  gorge  and  passes  (14,000  feet)  to  the  Pamir.  Kizyl  Yart  is 
the  pass  leading  through  the  Trans- Alai  Bange  to  the  Pamir,  while  at 
an  angle  to  it  is  another  road  from  Shart  which  was  the  one  followed  by 

*  From  a  translatioii  by  M.  Alexis  Lomonoasof,  f.b.g.8.,  Assistant  Seoretary  of  the 
Imperial  Bnssian  Geographical  Society  .—This  memoir  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  present 
Tolmne  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  p.  137. 

t  Some  part  of  the  route  will  be  found  on  the  map  at  p.  528 ;  but  the  best  map  to 
refer  to  is  that  of  Trotter,  in  *  Journal  R.  G.  S.,'  vol.  xlviii.  p.  173. 
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M.  Severtsof. — On  Octol>er  26th  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  whidi, 
however,  melted,  and  two  days  later  the  southern  slopes  of  Kizyl  Ytit 
were  free  from  snow.     Although  the  season  was  so  far  advanoed,  Jl. 
Severtsof  was  here  able  to  make  a  collection  of  eixteen  speeiee  of  mign^ 
tory  btrdfi,  wintering   in   the  locality,   among   which  were  redwuigi 
{Sifhia  curruca)  common  in  European  and  Asiatic  Rnssia.     After  maJtiag 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  general   character    of   the   nortiwrn 
Famir  between  Kizyl  Yart  and  Kara  Knl^  and  having  laid  down  on  t]i« 
map  the  unexplored  upper  portion  of  the  Markhan-su,  the  affluent  of  tlw 
Kaahgar-darya  (eastern    Kizyl-sn),    the   expedition    on    NovemW  lit 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  Kizyl  Yart  defile  and  the  junction  of  tie 
roads  from  the  Archat  and  Taldyk  passes.      During  some  fine  dc«r 
weather   they  took  astronomical  observations,  and  also  nioasmt«i  the 
peaks  of  the  Trans- Alai  Range,     The  highest  to  the  west  of  Ehjl  Yart 
is  the  K an f maun  Peak  (22,800  feet),  se^^n  by  M.  Fedchenko,  and  to  tk 
ea^t  the  three-peaked  mountain  Gurumdy,  the  western  summit  of  wliicli 
was  found  to  bo  20,300  feet  high.      Proceeding  through  the  Taldyk 
Pass,  the  expedition  were  occupied  during  November  in  exploring  tke 
mountain  ranges  between  the  Kurshab  and  Tara  rivers  and  the  iippet 
portion  of  the  Kara-darya.   The  month  of  December  was  chiefly  oocnpi^^ 
by  M.  Severtsof  in  making  zoological  observations  in  the  neighboarhoc^^ 
of  Guloha,  Osh,  and  Andijan.     Then,  leaving  M.  Skomiakof  to  nuJ^^^ 
collections  of  birds  at  Balyk  Chachj  at  the  junction  of  the  Eara-dary^       j^ 
and  the  Naryn,  he  went  to  Tashkend  to  present  the  preliminary  repoi^""^^ 
on  his  explorations  to  General  von  Kaufmann,  and  to  obtain  farther''''^ 
instructions  as  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  1878» 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  the  expedition,  which  was  now  acoompanied 
by  M,  Kushake witch  as  botanist,  explored  the  Ferghana  Valley  and  the 
monntains  to  the  north  and  east.  Owing  to  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter  and  spring,  an  early  start  for  the  Pamir  was  impossible ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  July  the  expedition  advanced  in  several  detachments, 
and  assembled  near  the  Kara  Kul  early  in  August,  one  of  the  chief 
olijects  of  the  journey  being  a  series  of  levellings  from  the  Ferghana 
Valley  to  Kaiu  Kuh  M,  Skomiakof,  meantime,  proceeding  through  the 
Kara  Kazyk  Pass  (14,000  feet),  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  Alai, 
where  be  made  collections  of  much  value,  and  determined  the  height 
of  fifteen  positions  by  boiling-point.  On  July  10th,  the  Kara  Kazyk 
Pass  was  impenetrable  from  deep  snow,  though  in  most  years,  not- 
withstanding its  great  elevation,  it  is  entirely  free  from  snow  dtmng 
three  months,  from  early  in  August  to  the  beginning  of  October. 
M,  Skassy  began  the  levelling  from  Osh  on  July  17th,  and  on  August 
9  th  reached  Kara  Kul,  MM,  Severtsof  and  Kushake  witch  with 
M,  Eudnef^who  was  obliged  to  make  snrveys  on  the  Pamir  to  enable 
M.  Skassy  to  carry  his  levelling  beyond  Kam  Kul — started  from  Osh  on 
July  17th>  and  on  the  27th  reached  the  Alai  tlirough  the  Archat  Pasa 
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^10,300  feet).  The  journey  was  very  difficult,  owing  to  an  unusually 
late  high  flood  on  the  Kurshab,  along  which  their  route  lay.  Several  of 
the  bridges  were  carried  away  and  the  fords  were  impassable ;  in  one 
place  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  swept  off  the  ford  into  deep 
miter,  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bank  without 
injaiy  to  their  instruments  and  collections.  On  the  Alai,  MM.  Severtsof 
and  Kushakewitch  separated,  the  former  devoting'  the  early  part  of 
August  to  the  exploration  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Kashgar-darya 
(eastern  Eizyl-su),  while  the  latter  and  M.  Budnef  proceeded  to  Kara 
Kill,  and  occupied  themselves,  the  one  with  botanising,  and  the  other 
with  completing  his  surveys  begun  in  1876.  After  making  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  summer  condition  of  the  Alai, 
K.  Severtsof  passed  through  the  Tong  Murun  Pass  (11,300  feet),  and 
examined  the  tertiary  formation  at  the  sources  of  the  Kashgar-darya,  as 
&r  as  the  Kara  Bel  ridge  on  the  north,  determining  also  the  southern 
limit  of  the  fir.  He  found  the  country  about  Irkeshtam  near  the  ELara 
Bel  in  a  state  of  desolation,  having  been  devastated  by  locusts  for  three 
cxmaecutive  years.  Ho  traced  the  line  of  migration  of  these  locusts 
through  Tong  Murun  and  the  Alai  to  Kara  Kul,  where  they  were  stopped 
by  frosts,  but  isolated  specimens  were  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pamir.  On  his  return,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Kizyl  Yart  gorge, 
M.  Severtsof  was  successful  in  obtaining  an  ornithological  rarity, 
Falco  ffendersonii,  in  connection  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  the 
diffezences  between  the  faunas  of  the  Pamir  and  the  Tien-shan,  remark- 
ing that  many  Tibetan  and  Himalayan  species  inhabit  the  Alai  and 
Pamir  which  do  not  reach  the  Tien-shan. 

Though  some  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Pamir  are  barren, 
there  is  more  vegetation  at  Kara  Kul,  where  the  expedition  assembled 
on  August  12th.  The  approach  to  Kara  Kul  from  the  last  pass  is  very 
picturesque,  and  there  is  a  good  carriage  road,  notwithstanding  its 
eleyation  of  14,000  feet.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  divided  into  two 
basins,  joined  by  a  narrow  strait  between  two  hilly  peninsulas,  the 
northern  of  which  appears  to  be  an  island,  but  is  joined  to  the  shore  by 
a  narrow,  low  sandbank,  which  is  covered  whenever  the  water  in  the 
lake  rises.  Bound  the  lake  are  snow-clad  heights,  which,  on  the  western 
■ides  and  in  parts  also  on  the  north  and  south,  descend  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge,  while  on  the  east  there  is  a  broad,  sandy,  salt  steppe,  with 
bright  green  bands  of  meadow-land  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivulets  which 
fiJl  into  the  lake.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  heightened  by  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  mountains,  the  blue  colour  of  the  lake  waters,  and 
the  general  tint  of  colour  pervading  the  whole  locality,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  scantiness  of  vegetation,  which  on  the  Kara  Kul,  as  on 
the  Pamir,  is  only  found  in  places.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
^hole  surface  of  the  Pamir  is  denuded  of  vegetation,  the  ground 
being  covered  with  pebbles,  sand,  and  saline  incrustations.    At  the 
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north-eastern  comer  of  Kara  Kul,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  departure  of 
M.  Budnef  through  illness,  the  astronomical  position  was  detcrmxaed 
by  M.  Skassy,  who  suspended  his  levelling  further  to  the  south  fir 
that  purpose.    The  other  members  of  the  expedition,  having  aooon- 
plished  their  work  in  this  region,  proceeded  southwards  on  Aognit 
16th.  The  road  led  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Kara  Eul,  across  nnmenxu 
small  streams  the  water  of  which  is  drinkable,  though  that  of  the  Iske 
is  salt.    Proceeding  by  the  valley  of  the  northern  Ak  Baital  BiTsr  (the 
Ghon-su  of  the  Alai  expedition  of  1876),  the  party  followed  a  ddih; 
covered  with  enormous  beds  of  old  glacial  drift,  which  tenninitei  it 
Suok  Ghubir  (Suok   in   the    Kirghiz    language    signifying  *'(»ld"). 
Here,  on  August  17th,  in  the  Ak  Baital  valley,  were  found  vast  aoca. 
mulations  of  snow,  carried  thither  from  Kara  Kul  by  storms  during  the 
winter.     This  snow  does  not  melt  tiU  the  middle  of  September,  snd 
even  on  August  19th  the  expedition  was  detained  by  a  severe  nuyw- 
storm,  while  the  thermometer  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  stood  90^ 
8-6  F.,  and  at  noon  at  58-6  F.    The  party  proceeded  by  the  Tojuk-^^^ 
Pass  (15,000  feet)  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  Ak  Baital  Bive^^^^ 
which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Ak-su,  and  then  entered  on  a  oompletel^f^^^ 
unknown  part  of  the  Pamir.    Notwithstanding  its  elevation,  this  I'm^'^'^jl 
was  found  to  be  very  easy  and  free  from  snow,  and  though  perpetual^  "^^ 
snow  was   lying    on    northern   slopes   at    a    height   of  15,500  feet,  '^^^^^^ 
the    southern    slopes    of   mountains    reaching    an    altitude  of  from    ^^^x 
18,000  to  19,000  feet  are  free  from  snow  throughout  the  whole  Ftoiir     ^'^^\a 
until   the  beginning  of  September.     From  the  south  of  Ak  Baital       ^ 
the  expedition  proceeded  to  Bang  Kul  by  an  unexplored  ronte  in  the       ^^ji 
Pamir,  through  a  wide,  even,  and  dry  valley,  and  carefiillj  surveyed  ''t 

the  whole  region.    The  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Kara  Kul,  bat  is         ^^^ 
richer  in  vegetation    and    birds.     The  lake  itself  consists  of  three  ^^ 

divisions  or  basins,  two  on  the  western  side,  the  lower  of  which  00m-  ^^ 

municates  by  a  narrow  strait  with  a  large  marsh  in  which  are  a  number  '^^ 

of  lakelets.     Though  the  lake  has  apparently  no  outlet,  it  is  remarkable  '^^ 

that  the  water  is  drinkable,  though  in  the  lower  division  orbamn  it  is  ^^ 

slightly  alkaline,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  Kara  KuL  The  whole 
lake  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  from  about  14  to  3^  miles  in  faroadth, 
and  is  filled  by  springs.  On  it  converge  only  dry  valleys,  through 
which  not  a  single  rivulet  flows  into  the  lake.  The  surface  is  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  Kara  Kul,  viz.  12,800  feet. 

From  the  shores  of  Bang  Kul  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  the  eastern 
ranges  of  the  Pamir,  in  the  rear  among  which  are  seen  two  lofty  but  not 
very  large  mountain  masses,  eacli  with  one  principal  and  two  or  three 
secondary  peaks.  These  mountain  masses  have  a  dense  covering  of 
eternal  snow;  the  northern  group  of  peaks  (about  21,000  feet)  were 
measured  by  Hay  ward  on  the  road  from  Yang-Hissar  to  Kashgar,  and 
the  southern  is  the  group  seen  by  M.  Kostenko  from  the  Uz  Bel  Pgubs, 
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^  fetched  by  Colonel  Gordon  from  Tash-Kurgan.  The  prinoipal 
lit  rises  to  a  height  of  about  26,800  foet,  and  is  the  highest  peak  of 
r  Pamir.  These  two  mountain  masses  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
kmibs,  and  between  them  are  mountains  not  capped  with  snow,  through 
rcms  the  Taman-ata  Biver.  According  to  M.  Severtsof  s  obser- 
9ns,  ^  continuous  meridional  snowy  range  positively  does  not  exist 
From  Bang  Kul  the  expedition  continued  their  course  to  the 
btir  Pamir,  along  the  Ak  Baital  Biver,  and  crossed  the  Ak-su  which 
f  Shiran  is  called  the  Murghab.  This  river  flows  in  a  broad  grassy 
li»y  with  aalines  scattered  about  near  its  banks. 
On  the  Ak-su  M.  Severtsof  determined  barometrically  the  lowest 
ition  recorded  in  the  Pamir,  viz.  12,000  feet.  Further  on,  the  road 
i  along  the  Eara-su,  where  at  Djaman-Tal  was  found  the  first  willow 
ove  in  the  Pamir  at  a  height  of  12,300  feet,  and  higher  up  the  river,  at 
I  feetj  tamarisk  bushes  were  met  with.  This  vegetation  is  due  to  the 
» of  th€  valley  of  the  Eara-su,  which  is  a  narrow  and  in  parts  zigzag 
in  the  wider  parts  the  stream  runs  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  the 
station  appears  only  in  spots  protected  from  the  gales  of  the  Pamir. 
a  Bitnilar  protected  defile  of  an  affluent  of  the  Alishur  Biv^,  near 
Fsshil  Eul,  another  willow  grove  was  found  at  12,700  feet.  The  road 
Ail  Chur  rises  gradually  along  the  Eara-su  and  the  dry  bed  of  its 
ibut^ry,  tho  Neza  Tash,  to  the  pass  of  the  same  name.  Further  on, 
!?>yund  Yafihil  Eul,  the  river  enters  an  inaccessible  gorge  in  a  meri- 
diotiiil  FEUge,  which  closes  the  Alishur  Pamir  on  the  west  liiaking  its 
way  through  this  range,  it  flows  to  the  N.N.W.  along  the  western  base, 
and  joina  the  Ak-su  in  the  Boehan  country,  35  or  40  miles  above  the 
jnnction  of  the  Ak-«u  and  tho  Piandj,  at  the  Boshan  town  .of  Eila 
Wamnn  Several  roads  lead  from  Yashil  Eul  to  Boshan,  Shignan,  and 
kelianj  all  passing  through  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  space 
reen  All  Ghur,  Ak-su,  and  Piandj.  Of  these  the  road  to  Badakshan, 
Yashil  Eul  to  the  south-west,  is  regarded  by  M.  Severtsof  as  the 
roTite  of  Marco  Polo  to  tho  Pamir.  In  this  region  the  expedition 
Lied  specimens  of  the  wild  sheep,  thus  disproving  the  assertion  of 
Kostc*nko  that  these  animals  were  extinct  in  1871-4  owing  to  an 
iemic.  If  there  was  an  epidemic,  numbers  of  the  sheep  must  have 
ived  and  are  now  multiplying.  The  winter  of  1877-^,  it  is  true, 
proved  a  very  severe  one  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  nomads  on  the 
Famir  and  the  Ticn-shan,  where  animals  died  in  large  numbers  from 
Aft-  extreme  cold,  and  were  seen  by  the  Eashgarians  in  their  passage 
.  Terek-davan  and  the  Alai,  after  the  capture  of  Eashgar  by  the 


OhiiiMe  in  December  1877. 

^  Li  the  swamps  near  Ali  Chur  M.  Severtsof  s  party  found  very  thick 
Aqnais  of  peat,  and  among  the  marsh  plants  of  which  it  was  composed 
IL  Kuahakewitch  detected  several  northern  species,  the  same  as  occur  in 
ihd  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg.    From  the  collections  and  observa* 
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tiona  of  ibe  same  officer  it  is  ako  clear  that  the  floi-a  and  insect  famu  of 
thcs  Pamir  ar^  more  varied  and  numerous  in  species  than  might  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  great  devitiim 
(12,000  to  15,000  feet).    The  vegetation  preeenta  an  exceedingly  origittii 
combination  of  Alpine  plants  with  those  of  the  northern  Tundnw  and 
the  sou  thorn  Russian  steppes.     In  this  flora  are  seen  East  Silieiija, 
Tibetan,  and  Mongolian   species,  intermingled  with  those  of  Weattta 
Siberia    and    the   Persian    mountains.      In   addition   to    the  vamty 
of  plants  and  insects^   M.  Severtsof  found  the  Pamir  rich  in  verte* 
bratee;  be  met  with  more  than   twenty  species  of  mammalia,  abuat 
one  hundred  and  twenty  species   of  birds,  six  of  fishes,  and  in  ikv*^ 
swamps  of  the  Alishur  Pamir  two  species  of  amphibia,  at  a  hdglit  t^^ 
12,700  feet. 

M,  Skas»y  determined  astronomically  the  position  of  Yashil  Kul, 
the  end  of  the  peninsula  l>etween  two  bays  on  the  west  side  of  the  lak^^^' 
The  expedition  afterwards  explored  the  other  lakes  of  the  Alifihnr  Pamir ^  \ 
viz»  Bnlnn  Knl,  Tuz  Kul,  Sassyk  Kul,  and  Sary  Kul.  The  survey*  of^-  t 
M.  Skassy  were  thus  joined  on  to  those  of  Captain  Trotter,  and  one  of^^ 
the  principal  objects  of  the  expedition  was  thus  accomplished,  viz.  the  con- 
nection of  the  Russian  and  English  surveys  on  the  Pamir.  M.  Severfciof, 
therefore,  determined  not  to  proceed  further,  but  to  complete  the  map  of 
the  Pamir  by  surveys  and  personal  examination  of  its  unexplored  parts 
north  of  the  Ak-su,  and  raoi-e  particularly  to  the  north  and  north-eaat  of 
Rang  Kul.  As  the  provisions  were  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  expedition  until  their  return,  and  as  they  had  no  means  of  pnrchaaing 
any  in  Wakhan,  he  wrote  to  the  Alai  detachment,  requesting  them  to 
forward  ^  fresh  supplies.  Retracing  their  steps  from  Sary  Kul,  the 
expedition  were  able  to  enrich  their  collections  by  many  valuable 
acquisitions,  and  M.  Severtsof  collected  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  the  glacial  formation  in  the  west  of  the  Aliahnr 
Pamir,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  the  southern  Ak  Baital  and  in  the 
valleys  adjacent  to  Kara  Kul.  During  this  time  M.  Skassy  was  engaged 
in  completing  his  survey  along  the  route  of  the  expedition  and  in  deter- 
mining the  height  of  the  various  mountains.  The  messengers  who 
had  been  despatched  for  provisions,  failed  in  their  errand,  and  instead 
of  their  bringing  in  anything,  news  was  received  on  the  northern 
Ak  Baital  that  they  had  been  plundered  by  a  band  of  Kirghiz  robbere. 
It  tbereforo  became  neoessaiy  to  postpone  the  explorations  which  it 
hatl  been  intended  to  make  from  the  Ak  Baital  to  the  north-east  and 
north-west,  and  even  by  taking  the  most  direct  route,  the  main  body  of 
the  expedition  only  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Alai  after  enduring 
some  privations.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  M.  Skassy  with  a  small 
party  remained  behind  at  Kara  Kul  at  the  point  previously  determiaed 
by  him,  in  order  to  complete  his  levelling  from  the  Kizyl  Yart  gorge 
in  the  Alai,  a  distance  of  about  47  milea.     On  the  return  journey  of  the 
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expedition  additional  surveys  and  explorations  were  made  at  the  south- 
weet  of  Kara  Eul,  which  indeed  constituted  some  of  the  most  important 
geographical  work  of  the  season,  and  in  opposition  to  some  previously 
expressed  opinions,  it  was  clearly  determined  that  Kara  Eul  is  not  an 
enclosed  basin  without  an  outlet.  Previous  to  M.  Severtsof  s  visit  to 
the  Pamir,  the  opposite  view  had  been  taken  by  M.  Kostenko,  who  based 
his  opinion  on  an  imperfect  exploration  of  the  region.  M.  Severtsof 
always  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject,  and  on  reaching  the  lake  his 
doubts  became  stronger,  when  he  remarked  in  the  mountains  surround- 
ing Eara  Eul  two  openings  at  the  south-western  and  north-eastern  ends 
of  the  lake.  On  his  return  journey  he  examined  both  these  openings, 
and  found  that  the  supposed  enclosed  basin  of  Eara  Eul  is  in  reality  the 
central  widening  of  a  very  long  valley,  open  at  both  ends,  on  the  north- 
east to  the  Kok-su,  the  source  of  the  Markhan-su,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kaahgar-darya,  and  on  the  south-west  to  the  Ak-su,  the  northern  source 
of  the  Amu-darya.  At  the  south-western  end  also  there  opens  out  to 
the  south-east  of  the  main  valley  of  Eara  Eul  a  side  valley  of  the 
northern  Ak  Baital  or  Chon-su,  which  thus  joins  the  Uz  Bel-su.  Except 
during  high  floods,  the  bifurcation  is  marked  by  dry  beds  only,  under 
which  the  Chon-su  sinks  down  thix)ugh  enormous  deposits  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  coming  up  again  near  Eara  Eul  in  springs,  which  are  called 
sary  in  the  Eirghiz  language.  During  high  floods  these  low  places  a^ 
submerged  by  the  waters  of  Kara  Eul  as  far  as  the  Chon  su,  and  then 
the  water  flows  to  the  south-west  to  the  Ak-su  along  the  bed  of  the 
lower  Chon-su,  rarely  flowing  to  the  south-east,  as  some  have  stated  on 
Eirghiz  authority.  At  the  north-east  the  outflow  of  water  from  the 
lake  has  entirely  ceased,  but  there  remained  traces  of  its  having  pre- 
viously existed,  which  were  investigated  by  M.  Severtsof.  On  the  steep 
parts  of  the  lake-shore  there  were  everywhere  visible  traces  of  a  higher 
level  of  its  waters. 

The  topography  of  the  Eara  Eul  Valley,  as  observed  by  the  expedi- 
tion over  the  whole  area  between  the  Amu  and  Tarim  river  systems, 
18  in  striking  accord  with  the  information  given  by  ancient  geographers 
and  travellers,  and  has  led  M.  Severtsof  to  the  conclusion  that  Eara  Eul 
and  the  Dragon  Lake  of  the  old  Chinese  traveller  are  identical,  and  also 
that  there  has  been  a  continual  rise  of  the  northern  Pamir,  especially  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Eara  Eul,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed 
by  his  own  geological  observations  and  those  of  M.  Mushketof.  Other 
observations  made  by  M.  Severtsof  on  the  Alishur  Pamir  will  tend  to 
the  solution  of  the  moot  question  of  the  route  taken  by  the  Chinese 
general  to  Badakshan  in  1759,  in  pursuit  of  the  Eashgarians  who  escaped 
at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  conquest  of  Eastern  Turkistan. 

M.  Severtsof  s  expedition  returned  to  Gulcha  at  the  end  of  September, 
having  solved  the  main  questions  relating  to  the  geography  of  the 
Pamir  and  its  orographical  peculiarities.     Instead  of  its  being  a  high 
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desert  plateau,  intersected  by  few  and  insignificant  ranges,  as  wu 
believed  by  some,  even  after  the  English  and  Russian  snryeyB  of  1873-€, 
the  expedition  found  a  system  of  high  valleys — ^not  a  line  of  TiHikfi 
extending  from  east  to  west,  between  comparatively  low  ranges  htving 
the  same  direction,  as  had  been  supposed  by  the  late  M.  Fedchenko^ 
but  a  network  of  valleys,  intersected  at  different  angles  by  the  nmgei 
which  form  the  vast  mountain  masses.  Many  questions,  fherdbn^ 
relating  to  the  physical  geography  of  this  region,  which  werehefana 
cause  of  much  difference  of  opinion,  have  been  set  at  rest  by  M.  SevertnT i 
expedition ;  besides  this,  much  new  ground  has  been  exploredl,  am^ 
collections  made  which  will  afford  rich  material  for  the  study  of  its  floci» 
and  fauna. 
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The  Society's  East  African  Expedition. — By  telegram  from  Dr.  Kirk 
on  the  17th  of  July,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  completed  his  ex- 
plorations, and  left  Zanzibar,  by  mail  steamer,  for  England.  He  has 
successfully  carried  out  the  whole  programme  of  the  Expedition,  and  in 
a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  Since  writing  from  Ujiji  (where  he 
obtained  fresh  supplies  for  his  party)  on  the  IGth  of  Januaij,  he  had 
crossed  the  lake  to  the  Lukuga  outlet,  and  followed  it  down  for  many 
days'  journey,  being  prevented  from  tracing  it  to  its  junotion  with  ilie 
Lualaba  (or  Congo)  only  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  Betuxning 
then  to  the  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  the  weatem 
side  of  the  lake,  he  embarked  in  a  native  boat  for  the  southern  end, 
and  rejoining  Chuma  and  the  rest  of  his  followers  who  were  there 
awaiting  him,  struck  across  to  the  east  coast  by  a  new  route,  exploring 
the  hitherto  unvisitod  Ilikwa  Lake  on  his  way.  Mr.  Thomson  may  be 
expected  in  England  towards  the  end  of  August. 

I  «  The  Climate  of  the  Matabele  Country. — ^A  member  of  the  minionaiy 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Zambesi  region  (ante^  p.  482),  in  a  letter  which 
is  published  in  '  Les  Missions  Catholiques,'  states  that  the  climate  of  the 
high  Alps  of  the  Matabeles,  the  Amatope  or  Matoppo  Mountains,  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world;  and 
although  Gubuluwayo  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperatnxe  is 
similar  to  that  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily  in  the  spring.  The  heat  is  never 
very  intense,  as  the  thermometer  shows  a  mean  temperature  of  77°  F.  in 
the  summer  (from  October  to  March),  while  in  the  winter  (April  to 
September)  it  is  68°  F.  During  the  latter  season  not  a  drop  of  nin 
falls  to  refresh  the  earth,  but  from  November  to  March  the  rains  are 
extremely  heavy.  Terrible  storms,  but  of  short  duration,  succeed  one 
another  almost  without  intermission,  and  as  man}-  as  seven  have  been 
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known  to  oooar  in  one  day.  The  rain  on  these  ocoasions  falls  in  torrents, 
BDid  in  a  moment  the  ravines  are  filled  with  rushing  streams ;  but  owing 
to  their  steep  slope,  the  water  runs  off  very  quickly,  making  room  for 
the  deluge  poured  down  by  the  next  storm,  so  that  no  great  inoon- 
fonienee  is  caused. 

The  Baptist  Hissionary  Expedition  to  the  Congo. — The  committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  offering  to  contribute  lOOOZ.  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  steamer  to  be  placed  on  the  Eiver  Congo  at  Stanley 
Pool,  and  a  further  sum  of  3000Z.  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  only 
to  be  used  for  its  maintenance  on  the  river  and  its  affluents,  as  faix 
as  the  first  of  the  equatorial  cataracts,  beyond  the  Arawimi  and  Mbura 
rivers.  Mr.  Arthington  further  stipulates  that  two  stations  shall  be 
fonned  as  early  as  possible  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nkutu  and  Ikelemba, 
and  that,  by  way  of  the  Mbura  Biver  partly,  and  along  the  parallel  of 
about  1^  north  latitude,  an  attempt  shall  be  made  to  open  a  route  direct 
east  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  to  join  an  extension  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  Tanganyika  expedition  to  Albert  Nyanza. 
Mr.  Arthington  is  also  desirous  that  the  dialects  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  region  should  be  carefully  noted  and  classified,  and  a  comparison 
made  with  the  London  Missionary  Society's  collections,  with  a  view  to 
the  election  of  the  most  suitable  dialects  for  translation. 

Italian  Explorers  in  Africa.  —  Further  news  has  been  received  of 
Dr.  P.  Matteucci's  progress  in  his  journey  towards  Wadai,  in  Central 
Africa,  to  which  a  brief  allusion  was  made  in  our  May  number  (anie^ 
p.  817).  The  party  accomplished  in  eight  days  the  250  miles  between 
Khartum  and  El  Obeidh,  the  capital  of  Eordofan,  experiencing  excessive 
heat  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  water  on  the  road.  No  trees  or  hills 
were  seen ;  the  country  consisting  of  immense  plains  covered  with  red, 
fcomginous  sand,  and  remarkable  for  the  absence,  not  only  of  human 
inhabitants,  but  of  animals ;  a  condition  of  things  which  Dr.  Matteuoci 
thinks  not  likely  to  be  changed  for  the  better.  The  wells,  which 
are  dug  to  a  great  depth,  only  give  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
80^  to  90°  F.,  and  even  that  is  diminishing  every  year.  Li  former 
times  there  was  no  necessity  for  them  at  all,  the  rainfall  collected  in 
reservoirs  every  year  being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population ; 
bat  this  source  of  supply  having  become  irregular,  the  people  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wells.  Eight  years  ago  water  was  found 
everywhere  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  while  at  the  present  time 
the  wells  have  reached  a  depth  of  over  160  feet,  and  they  can  be  carried 
no  deeper,  as  enormous  masses  of  granitic  rock  form  the  under  stratum. 
Obeidh  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  gum  and  ostrich  feathers,  the 
former  of  which  is  collected  in  the  woods  by  the  women  and  children, 
and  taken  to  their  villages ;  it  is  there  disposed  of  to  petty  traders 
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and  conveyeil  to  the  capital  for  sale  to  merchanta,  who  forward  n  la 
Europe.     The  ostrich  feathers  nearly  all  come  from  Darfur,  but  vrm 
formerly  broiaght  from  Wadai.     The  road  being  now  closed,  the  fe^tim 
from  the  latter  country  are  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  Tripoli.    Owing 
to  tlio  orders  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  the  Italian  tx* 
plorers  were  received  vnth  every  conBideration  in  Kordofan»  but  beytwid        I 
Obeidh  Dr.  Matteiicci  expected  to  be  obliged  to  move  more  slowlj,  m        | 
the  aBsistance  of  the  Egyptian  authorities  would  not  help  him  miicli. 
He  had  not  yet  determined  whether,  on  reaching  the  western  frontier 
of  Darfur,  he  would  endeavour  to  enter  Wadai  at  once,  or  whetW  it 
would  be  bettor  for  him  to  pass  the  very  hot  season  in  the  Jebel  Marmli. 
He  had,  however,  made  up  his  mind  to  try  all  the  routes  iuto  Xha 
country,  and,  if  refused  an  entry,  to  direct  his  course  to  the  south*-* 
The   Italian  Geographical   Society  have  received  intelligence  of  tke 
death  of  Signer  Chiarini  on  tho  5th  of  last  October,  when  on  his  w»y 
"with  Captain  Ceochi  from  Shoa,  via  EafTa^  to  the  equatorial  lake  region- 
The  two  travellers  are  &aid  to  have  been  sei^ced  as  spies  and.  ill-trcAt^ 
in  Chera*  a  small  district  tributary  to  the  king  of  Shoa,  and  Captai"^ 
Cecchi  appeai-s  to  have   had  great  difficulty  in  sending  news  of  tl^^^ 
death  of  his  companion. 

Br.  Gerhard  Eohlfs'  Exploration  of  the  Jo&a  Oasis.  —  Dr.  Bob 

ha8  published  in  the  '  Journal '  of  tho  Berlin  Geographical  Society  • 
description  of  the  Jofra  (Djofra)  Oasis,  accompanied  by  a  map  construct 
by  Dr.  Strecker,  on  which  the  position  of  Sokna,  formerly  placed  too 
to  the  north,  is  now  correctly  given.  According  to  Dr.  Strecker's 
observations,  it  is  now  placed  in  28^  65'  N.  lat,,  16^  15'  E.  lon^.  As 
Sokna  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  880  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
temperature  iti  not  unpleasantly  high.  The  clouds  carried  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  on  the  south  arc  there  condensed, 
and  the  consequent  i-ains  have  eroded  the  surface  into  valleys  through- 
out the  oasis.  Dr.  Eohlfs  alludes  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  which  he  saw  nearly  eveiy  night  on  the  road  from  Tripoli 
to  Sokna ;  and  with  regard  to  electricity,  which  has  such  powerful 
effects  in  this  region,  he  thinks  that  it  is  evolved  by  the  attrition  of  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  volcanic  soil  during  storms.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  seen  only  when  the 
air  is  dry. 

American  Arctic  Expeditiona.— From  the  address  of  the  President 
of  the  American  Geographical  Society  on  the  progress  of  geography  in 
1878  and  1879,  we  gather  that  no  news  later  than  that  contained  in* 
letter  dated  March  31st,  1879,  has  been  received  from  the  exxNsdttion 
sent  in  search  of  Franklin  relics.  The  party,  consisting  of  Lieutenant 
F,  Schwatka,  Colonel  H.  Gilder,  the  Esquimaux  Joe,  and  others,  were 
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landed  by  the  Eoihen  near  Depdt  Island,  in  the  north  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
an  the  9th  of  August,  1878,  in  order  to  search  for  some  remains  (supposed 
to  indude  Sir  John  Franklin's  Journals)  which  were  reported  by  two 
Netchelli  Esquimaux  to  exist  on  an  island  in  the  Oulf  of  Boothia.  In 
the  autumn  of  1878  Lieutenant  Schwatka  surveyed  the  coast  from 
Baker's  Foreland  to  Cape  Fullerton,  which  he  reports  to  be  erroneously 
laid  down  on  the  charts,  and  to  have  a  totally  different  curvature,  with 
two  rivers  flowing  into  it  and  a  bay  at  the  north.  In  the  following 
apring  the  party  made  a  sledge  journey  to  King  William's  Land  by  way 
of  a  river  which  they  named  the  Connery.  Another  river,  running 
north-west  for  an  estimated  distance  of  from  95  to  100  miles,  was  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Oilder  during  a  land  journey.  A  large  lake,  about 
50  miles  long,  was  also  discovered  and  named  Brevoort  Lake.  Lieutenant 
Sdhwatka,  Chief  Justice  Daly  adds,  has  forwarded  drawings  of  their 
encampment  and  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  as  a  map  of  the  coast 
aorveyed.  —  Captain  H.  W.  JEowgate's  expedition  to  Franklin  Bay, 
mferred  to  in  Lord  Northbrook's  address  (arUe,  p.  406),  started  at  the 
end  of  June  in  the  steamer  Oulnare,  which,  we  regret  to  learn,  was 
obliged  to  put  into  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  the  first  week  of  July, 
with  her  machinery  disabled.  It  was  thought  probable,  however,  that 
ahe  would  be  sufficiently  repaired  by  the  end  of  the  month  to  proceed 
on  her  northward  journey. 

Professor  ITordenskiold's  Collections.  —  The  natural  history  and 
ethnographical  collections,  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Siberia  and  Eastern 
Asia  by  the  Vega  expedition,  have  been  arranged  in  the  Boyal  Library 
at  Stockholm,  and  invitations  were  issued  by  Professor  Nordenskiold  to 
naturalists  and  geographers  to  visit  the  exhibition,  which  was  opened  on 
July  7ih. 

The  Position  of  the  Crozet  Islands. — The  Admiralty  have  received 
from  Captain  J.  N.  East,  r.n.,  of  H.M.S.  Comua,  a  report  of  his  visit  to  the 
Crozet  Islands,  early  in  March,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  shipwrecked 
people  were  there,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  depot  of  provisions.  No 
trace  of  any  shipwrecked  crew  was  discovered,  but  the  stores  of  provisions 
and  ahelter-huts  were  successfally  landed.  The  most  important  informa- 
tion which  Captain  East  communicates  with  regard  to  this  group,  is  that 
Hog  Island  should  be  placed  13  miles  north  and  west  of  its  present 
position  on  the  Admiralty  chart.  The  position  of  the  other  islands  with 
regard  to  it  appears  to  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  accuracy,  excepting 
that  East  Island  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  distant  from  the  south- 
east point  of  Possession  Island.  The  Heroine  breakers  are  reported  to 
oonmst  of  one  breaker  very  similar  to  the  Bellows  off  the  Cape,  and  to 
be  only  one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  eastward  of  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  south  end  of  Hog  Island  to  Penguin  Island,  and  nearer  the 
former  island. 
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Mr.  Whymper^s  Ascent  of  Antisana. — We  have  received  from  lb, 
Edward  Wliymper  an  account  of  his  ascent  of  this  fEunons  monntaii^ 
one  of  those  lofty  peaks  which  dominate  the  elevatod  valley  of  Qnita 
Antisana  rises  from  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  about  30  geogzaphioil 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  capital,  and  overlooks  on  the  one  hand  the 
forest-dad  valley  of  the  Napo,  sloping  down  to  the  Amazons,  and  on 
the  other  the  central  valley  of  Ecuador. — Accompanied  by  the  brotlm 
Carrel,  the  two  Swiss  mountaineers  whom  ho  took  with  him  to  Bootk 
America,  Mr.  Whymper  made  his  first  attempt  on  the  7th  of  Mmh, 
starting  from  the  farmhouse  Antisanilla,  distant  two  hours'  ride  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.    He  reached  on  this  occasion  the  altitude  of 
18,000  feet,  but  all  his  efforts — and  he  struggled  for  several  hnm^ 
to  find  a  passage  across  the  fearful  crevasses  proved  fraitless,  and  ha 
was  obliged  to  return  unsuccessful.    Having  recovered  from  an  attacAi- 
of  blindness,  brought  on  by  uncovering  his  eyes  at  the  great  elevaticy^ 
the  better  to  find  a  way  amidst  the  dense  clouds  which  enveloped  fb-  ^ 
summit,  he  started  again  at  daybreak  on  the  10th  of  March,  campin-  ^ 
out  the  previous  night  nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain  than  on  th  ^1. 
former  attempt.    Up  to  17,000  feet  no  serious  obstacle  was  enoonntered'  ^^ 
and  the  party  ascended  at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  an  hoar.    Bat  thdr^"^ 
difficulties  then  commenced.     The  crevasses  in  a  vast  ioe-field  here 
lying  in  the  way  were  of  enormous  width  and  depth ;  they  Buzpaased 
everything  that  Mr.  Whymper  had  seen  of  this  nature  in  any  other 
mountain  region.    For  a  time  he  thought  ho  should  have  been  oom- 
pelled  to  turn  back  and  make  a  renewed  attempt  in  another  direction; 
but  at  the  most  difficult  part  a  passage  across  the  crevasse  presented 
itself,  in  an  opportune  bridge  of  snow,  60  feet  in  width,  suspended  over 
an  abyss,  the  depth  of  which  was  lost  to  view  beyond  150  feet.    The 
bridge  formed  the  only  practicable  path  to  the  summit,  and  would 
probably  soon  disappear.    Beyond  it,  the  remainder  of  the  asoent  was 
less  difficult.    They  soon  reached  the  summit,  and  although  the  thick 
mist  prevented  their  seeing  further  in  any  direction  than  about  50  liset, 
they  succeeded  in  finding  their  way  to  the  highest  point  by  10.20  aji. 
Here  they  took  the  altitude  by  means  of  a  mercurial  barometer  (which 
Jean  Antoine  Carrel  had  carried  with  devoted  care  all  thmngh  the 
journey)  and  a  set  of  boiling-point  observations ;   the   resolt  of  the 
two  barometrical  observations  showing  the  height  to  be  19,092  feet, 
the  boiling-point  thermometers  indicating  18,676  feet.*     The  oloadfl 
which  enveloped  the  summit  prevented  Mr.  Whymper  from  enjoying 
the  view  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  over  the  country  of  the  Napo. 

*  Ar  computed  by  Mr.  J.  Coles  (Map  Department,  B.  G.  S.)  fzom  Mr.  Whjmpei^f 
data.  No  Bimultaneous  observations  at  tlio  lower  stations  having  been  farnlihad,  the 
computations  must  be  considered  approximate  only.  The  temperatane  and  buometrio 
prcssore  used  in  the  computation  are  the  means  for  March,  as  given  by  Dove^  Mohn^  and 
Buchan,  viz.  77°  Fahr.  and  29 '9  inches. — Ed. 
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The  only  ohance  of  finding  a  clear  -sky,  he  says,  would  be  by  passing 
the  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  A  singular  and  inexplicable 
phenomenon  was  the  great  variation  in  the  temperature,  his  three 
thermometers  oscillating  in  perfect  accord  between  45^  and  60^  of 
lUirenheit,  and  varying  frequently  five  degrees  in  as  many  minutes. 
Thb  summit  is  not  broad  and  compact  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed, 
bat  is  divided  into  two,  a  formation  not  perceptible  until  a  considerable 
height  has  been  reached.  The  two  eminences  are  composed  of  four 
prinoipal  peaks,  of  which  two  are  higher  than  the  others,  and  one  of 
them  conspicuously  the  highest  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Whymper  fiuled  to 
detect  any  sign  of  volcanic  activity,  and  saw  no  distinct  crater  formation 
et  the  summit ;  but  he  speaks  with  diffidence  on  this  subject,  for 
although  the  summit  extended  as  a  broad  snow-field  for  a  long  distance 
on  the  eastern  side,  he  saw,  in  another  direction,  an  escarpment  some 
1200  &et  in  height,  with  a  slope  of  about  50^ ;  the  shifting  mist,  however, 
pierented  him  from  making  out  the  outlines  of  a  crater.  Hq  saw  on 
hie  first  ascent,  lower  down,  pufGs  of  highly  sulphureous  vapour,  but 
nQithwig  of  the  kind  was  observed  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Exploration  of  Patagonia. — ^Don  Hamon  Lista  has  lately  returned  to 
Buenos  Ayres  affcer  a  further  journey  of  exploration  in  Patagonia,  in  the 
ooQise  of  which  he  has  examined  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  coast  region 
between  Bahia  Bosas  and  Punta  Yillarino.  From  the  outset  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  water,  notwithstanding  that  careful  search  was  made 
in  all  directions,  and  the  expedition  would  have  been  compelled  to  retrace 
its  steps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opportune  arrival  off  the  coast  of  a  small 
Tomnl  with  supplies.  The  region  explored  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
stanle,  and  the  soil,  which  is  'burnt  up  by  a  tropical  sun,  is  mostly 
oorered  with  prickly  and  stunted  plants. 

The  Kemp-Welsh  Biver  of  Vew  Guinea. — We  have  received  from 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Beswick,  a  missionary  stationed  at  Hood  Bay,  on  the 
aoothem  coast  of  New  Guinea,  a  short  description,  accompanied  by  a 
flkeCoh  map,  of  the  river  known  as  the  "  Kemp- Welsh,"  •  which  empties 
itself  into  the  bay.  Mr.  Beswick  has  ascended  the  river  for  about 
18  miles,  and  gives  the  width  as  varying  from  76  to  120  yards,  and  the 
depth  in  mid-channel  from  half  a  fathom  to  three  fathoms.  The  current  on 
his  np-joumey  flowed  at  the  rate  of  If  knots  an  hour,  but  on  his  return  it 
had  increased  to  three  knots.  There  is  an  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  drift  wood  in  the  narrow  channels 
lying  between  two  islets  close  to  the  entrance;  but  beyond  this  the 
stream  is  clear.  The  large  and  populous  village  of  Ealo  is  built  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  for  11  miles  from  the  town  are 
lined  with  well-kept  plantations.  From  the  inhabitants  of  some  small 
villages  16  to  18  miles  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Beswick  learnt  that  the 
♦  Conf.  *  Proceedings,'  ante,  yol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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river  coBtinu&d  for  about  20  miles  further,  its  bed  mucli  encamliesDd 
with  boulders,  and  that  further  still,  in  a  K.N.E,  dliection,  near  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  (named  Monnt  Obree  on  his  map,  10,246  feet  higb),  it 
expanded  into  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Large  tracts  in  the  interior 
appear  to  bo  very  thinly,  or  not  at  all,  peopled,  and  the  natives  in  overr 
respect  are  inferior  to  those  of  Houd  Bay. 

Forrest's  Journey  through  North -Western  Australia.  —  We  Iwm 

received  from  Mr.  Alexander  Forrest  the  following  account  of  hii  r^ 
cent  Buocessfiil  journey  in  North-Westem  Australia,  which  coutams 
many  details  in  addition  to  the  brief  notice  we  have  already  given  in 
the  February  number  {ante,  p.  126).  Mr.  Forreet  has  alao  eent  a  copj 
of  the  exoellent  map  of  his  route  lithographed  at  the  Surveyor-G^ieral  » 
Office  at  Perth,  Western  Australia : — 

A  frcfih  expedition  to  explore  the  unkDown  country  lying  between  the  «etll^^^ 
diBtricts  of  Weatem  AoBtralia  and  Cambridge  Gulf,  having  hcen  resolved  upon 
some  of  the  leading  colonists  of  Western  Austialia,  a  party  was  formed  early  in  16T'^^ 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  me  ;  it  consisted,  besides  myself,  of  Mr  Fente*^^^ 
Hill,  aecond   in    command  and  geologist,  Mesittrs.  Jamea  Carey,  John  Campb 
ArlbuT  Hicks,  Matthew  Forrest,  and  two  natives.    Our  starting-point  was  the  tou.^      ^. 
of  Roeboarne,  near  to  Kickol  Bay.     We  had  twenty-six  horses,  and  provimoos  fe^^^^^^i, 
six  months.      We  left  tho  De  Grey  on  the  25th  Febrnary,  taking  a  north-€uP 
direction,  and  camped  the  first  day  at  Condon.    For  several  days  the  journey  lay* 
through  worthless  spiaifex  conntryj  but  on  the  7th  of  March  we   came  to  open 
plains  of  grass,  which  we  continued, to  travel  over  for  some  distance.  On  the  13th  we 
came  to  a  small  creek  full  of  water,  where  we  rested,  there  being  splendid  feed  for  otir 
horses.    The  previous  day  we  encountered  four  natives  on  the  plains,  who  seemed 
very  much  frightened  at  our  appearance,  having  probably  never  seen  while  men 
before.     We  went  inland  from  the  coast  20  miles  from  here,  but  the  country  did  not 
api^oar  very  promising*     C^intinuing  our  journey  northwards  nearly"  along  iho  coast, 
we  fonnd  tlie  same  grassy  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  mangrove  swamp» — 
On  the  17th  wo  had  a  fine  view  of  Lagrange  Bay,  which  will  some  day  be  a  place 
of  importance  when  this  country  is  taken  up  and  stocked.    On  the  2Dth  we  readied 
Roebuck  Bay,   Tho  inostjuitoes  here  are  very  bad ;  they  are  of  a  peculiar  grey  eoloiir^ 
with  a  most  piercing  and  painful  sting.     To  sleep  at  night  was  out  of  the  questioii 
with  these  tormentors,  and  the  want  of  refreshing  sleep  was  a  serious  evil  for  our  party. 
— Still  going  northwards,  through  good  pastoral  country,  we  came  to  boggy  gioond 
covered  with  water,  and  the  grass  10  feet  high.     Then  followed  a  stretch  of  hi^h 
tableland,  nearly  all  the  way  to  Beagle  Bay,  fairly  grassed  and  lightly  timbered.   On 
the  2()th  we  saw  the  palm-tree  growing  for  the  iirst  time.    On  the  0th  Ajiril  we 
all  reached  Beagle  Bay,  aod  here  we  found  three  small  vessels  engaged  in  pearling, 
by  which  we  sent  letters  to  Perth.      Larga  numbers  of  natives  were  seen  here, 
and  they  appeared  very  amicably  inclined.    On  the  21st  we  again  left  Be^le  Bay, 
travelling  about  east  to  King  Sound,  and  thence  along  its  shores  to  the  Fitzroy 
River,  passing  numerous  watercourses,  and  oue  large  river  which  we  followed  to  its 
head  about  30  miles  inland.     On  the  8th  of  May  we  struck  the  Fitzroy,  a  magni- 
ficent stream  of  water  about  4  chains  wide,  and  ntnning  strong,  its  banks  bein*; 
splendidly  grassed.     This  noble  stream  is  the  main  artery  and  outlet  of  a  roast 
lieautiful  extent  of  territory,  suitable  in  the  highest  degree  for  pastoral  purposes. 
Following  it  up  for  aeveral  daj^a  towards  its  head-waters,  we  fell  in  with  various 
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tribes  of  natives,  who  are  very  numerous.  I  was  able  to  note  their  manners  and 
CQBtoms.  They  are  for  the  most  part  a  race  of  tall  and  well-made  men,  quite  equal 
in  appearance  to  any  of  the  southern  tribes,  and  physically  superior  to  most  of  them ; 
tfaey  were  perfectly  naked,  and  I  observed  that  the  adult  males  had  the  two  front 
teeth  knocked  out,  as  well  as  all  of  them  being  circumcised.  These  marks  of  imi- 
tfttioaare  universal  amongst  the  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent ;  it  was 
BTident  they  had  never  seen  whites  before.  The  women,  however,  we  could  not 
g«t  a  sight  of.  We  offered  them  damper,  but  in  no  case  could  they  be  induced  to 
feooept  this  food.  The  tribes  along  the  Fitzroy  are  excellent  fishers,  and  they  have 
fen  ingenious  method  of  catching  their  prey ;  they  build  a  series  of  dams  across  a 
Btnam,  leaving  a  sluice  open  in  each,  and  then  while  several  of  them  whip  the  pools, 
another  takes  the  fish  in  grass  nets,  as  they  make  in  their  fright  for  the  sluice. 

On  the  18th  of  May  we  swam  the  Fitzroy,  making  a  raft  of  four  water  drums  to 
float  our  arms  and  clothes  across.  The  next  day  we  saw  large  ranges  running  east 
by  north,  which  I  named  the  Ord  Ranges.  Continued  travelling  up  the  Fitzroy  till 
the  let  of  June,  when  we  again  crossed  it,  having  followed  it  for  nearly  240  miles,  it 
bdng  the  longest  and  best  river  in  Western  Australia,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
QaTigable  for  a  long  distance.  Wo  were  unable  to  follow  it  any  further  on  account 
of  the  rough  nature  of  the  country.  From  the  Fitzroy  we  travelled  under  the  foot 
Df  a  high  table  range  2000  feet  high  to  Collier  Bay,  but  were  unable  to  get  any  further 
Dorth  towards  the  Glenelg,  owing  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  country.  We  then  had  to 
retrace  oar  steps  back  to  the  Fitzroy,  and  followed  up  its  eastern  branch  for  100  miles, 
paasing  over  some  splendid  feeding  country,  and  finally  striking  the  Victoria  River 
It  its  jnnction  with  the  Wickham.  The  whole  of  this  long  stretch  of  country 
ma  magnificently  grassed  and  well  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  will,  1  hope, 
rre  long  be  the  homo  of  a  large  population.  From  the  Victoria  we  had  some  diffi- 
nlty  in  finding  water  to  the  Overland  Telegraph  line,  but  after  some  trouble  and 
(rivations  we  all  reached  the  Katherine  Telegraph  Station,  about  200  miles  from 
^ort  Darwin,  on  the  29th  September. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  make  the  following  observations : — 

Ist.  The  extent  of  good  country  I  calculate  is  equal  to  25,000,000  of  acres, 
oitable  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  a  portion  for  tropical  produce.  The  country  on 
Bch  side  of  the  Fitzroy,  from  its  mouth  in  lat.  11°  42^  and  long.  126^,  running  from 
0  to  30  miles  back  from  the  river,  is  well  grassed,  suitable  for  sheep,  horses,  and 
attle ;  it  is,  however,  liable  to  floods,  the  whole  of  these  magnificent  plains  being 
reqnently  under  water  during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  December  to  March, 
nd  stock  would  necessarily  require  removal  at  that  time  to  the  higher  ground  some 
ive  miles  back  from  the  river  banks.  Assuming  that  the  entrance  to  the  river  pre- 
ents  no  obstacle,  the  Fitzroy  would,  I  believe,  be  navigable  for  small  steamers  at 
east  100  miles  from  the  sea. 

2nd.  Between  the  Fitzroy  and  the  coast  at  Secure  Bay,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
;reat  Barrier  Range,  is  a  stretch  of  country  very  rough  and  hilly,  softening  down 
nto  a  less  rugged  and  far  superior  description  the  further  you  advance  from  the 
ange:  but  even  this  hilly  rough  ground  is  available  for  pasturage,  the  grass  growing 
>ver  the  summits  as  well  as  clothing  the  valleys.  Secure  Bay  seems  a  good  place 
or  a  settlement.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  from  mnning  springs, 
ind  the  land  all  around  seems  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce ; 
he  port  to  all  appearance  is  first  class,  almost  landlocked,  and  bearing  i-ather  a 
itrong  resemblance  to  King  George's  Sound.  From  the  Fitzroy  to  the  129th  degree 
»f  longitude,  the  boundary  of  Western  Australia,  the  large  extent  of  splendidly 
rrassed  open  country  through  which  we  passed  was  well  watered  by  numerous 
ivcrs  and  runni.ig  springs,  and  is  most  probably  a  continuation  of  Gr^ory's 
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Demson  Plains,    This  large  &rea  has  the  advantage  of  Dot  bemg  i»uf»j> 
periodical  inundatioDS  which  are  a  aerioiis  drawback  to  the  valley  laijd> 
most  of  the  rivers  in  tropical  Kortbern  Australia.      The  Dati?e8  were  fri<jodljp 
through  our  jouraej,  and  are,  I  imagine,  unlikely  to  prove  a  source  of  any  aaoojw 
anco  to  future  settlers.     Many  of  them  wear  pearl  ornament*,  which  leads  m  to 
suppose  that  pearl-Bhell  banks  wiW  in  all  probability  be  found  between  Beagle  tnj 
Collier  bays ;  and  if  so,  the  pioneer  settler  on  that  part  of  the  coast  will  liavi  co 
difficulty  in  procuring  labour,  the  natives  being  there  in  very  large  numberB.    Stuce 
I  have  returned  from  mj  late  exploration,  large  tracts  of  country  have  bees  likao 
up,  and  the  settlers  are  already  sending  stock  to  this  magnificent  oountry.    Aim  i 
Tesael  lately  engaged  pearling  in  King  Sound  succeeded  in  getting  21  toniofshellji 
in  twenty-five  days,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  my  report  as  to  sheila  ciiataifill 
the  way  to  Secure  Bay  is  a  certainty.     The  Goverument  are  about  to  (buad  Metlle- 
ment  at  Beagle  Bay,  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzroy,  which  will  prove  of  gwat 
assistance  to  the  pioneer  settlers.     Thus  the  country  I  have  discovered  is  almd^ 
attracting  capitalists,  and  will  before  long  be  the  most  important  port  of  Wttt^^ 
Australia. 


Pere  Antoiae  Homer  (Honorary  Corresponding  Member  B.O.S.),  whoee  < 
has  already  been  brietiy  recorded,  in  our  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gteog^^^ 
phical  Society  of  Faris  on  May  Slst  (rmtej  p,  387),  was  bom  in  Alsace  on  June  20t 
1827.  In  1851  ho  went  to  the  Island  of  RiSunion,  whence  lie  was  trausferml 
Zanzibar  in  June  1863,  to  superintend  and  develop  the  misiiion  which  hadj 
established  there  some  three  years  previously.  He  kooh  set  himself  to  work  i 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  great  lervice  i 
this  direction  to  Sir  Bartlc  Frere  during  his  mission  in  1872.  In  March  1868 
founded  an  agricultural  establishment  at  Bagamoyo  on  the  mainland,  of  which  ^it^^ 
Bartle  Frere  spoke  in  the  highest  terms.  When  he  bad  put  matteni  in  tmia  at^ 
Bagamoyo,  Vhro  Horner  undertook  a  long  journey  of  exploration  in  Ukami,  UkQ^  ^ 
and  Usogura  to  search  for  favoumble  localities  for  new  stations,  and  the  result  of^ 
this  expedition  was  the  founding  of  the  st4Jtion  at  Mhonda,  in  the  Nguru  Motmtainap 
The  fatigues  ho  went  through  during  the  journey  told  severely  on  hia  ooDstitatiaD, 
already  enfeebled  by  the  debilitating  climate  of  Africa,  and  his  bealth 
eventually  so  much  impaired  that  at  the  end  of  Hny  1879  he  was  compelled  to  retur 
to  France,  Ho  spent  the  paat  winter  at  Cannes,  and  received  so  much  benefit  tba 
it  was  hoped  he  might  recover ;  his  constitution,  however,  was  too  much  injured,  j 
he  died  last  May,  within  a  year  of  his  leaving  Africa,  Pdre  Homer  was  elected  aa^ 
Honorary  Corresfonding  Member  of  our  Society  in  January  1873,  and  he  had  leoeiTed 
aimilrtr  recognition  of  his  services  to  geography  from  other  geographical  societies. 

Carl  PeterBen,  the  stout-hearted  and  faithful  assistant  to  so  many  Arctic  exp 
ditiona,  in  which  he  served  chiefly  as  interpreter,  died  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  24ti 
of  June,  at  the  age  of  aixty-seven  years.    We  learn  from  our  Honorary  Correspondii! 
Member,  Admiral  Irminger,  that  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  inflammation  of 
lunge.     The  brave  old  Dane*s  services  were  spread  over  many  years.    He  w§ 
Penny,  driving  his  dog  sledge,  in  1850-51,  when  Penny  wintered  in  Assistano 
with  the  two  brigs  (Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia)  and  explored  i>art  of  WeU 
Channel,    Next  ho  was  with  Kane  in  Smith  Sound,  then  with  McClintock  in  thij 
Fox^  and  lajsUy  in  a  voyage  with  Torell  and  Noidenskiold  to  Spitzbergen  in  1861 
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He  was  a  fine  old  feUow — resolute  and  wann-hearted.  Sir  Allen  Toung  introduced 
Mm  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  last  time  he  was  at  Copenhagen.  Petersen  had 
charge  of  a  lighthouse  until  1875,  when  he  retired  owing  to  failing  sight— on  a 
pension  of  600  kronen.  The  English  Government  had  recently  granted  him  a  pen- 
maa  of  12Z.  a  year,  and  last  winter  a  number  of  Arctic  friends  in  this  country 
fahecribed  together  and  presented  him  with  a  small  sum.  These  acts  of  kindness 
were  deeply  felt  by  the  grateful  old  man,  but  he  lived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy 
the  increased  comfort  they  afiforded  him.  He  lived  with  his  sister,  whose  husband 
kept  a  restaurant  at  Copenhagen.  In  early  life  he  was  long  stationed  at  Upemivik, 
and  married  there.    He  leaves  a  son  who  is  a  surveyor,  and  a  daughter  who  married 
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OeograpMoal  Society  of  Par:8.--June  18th,  1880 :  M.  A.  Gbandidieb  in  the 
Chair. — In  reference  to  tho  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Dr.  Harmand  made 
flome  remarks  on  the  indiarubber  reported  by  M.  Soleillet  to  be  foimd  in  the  Adraar 
conntry  near  Senegal.  He  said  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  a  number  of 
plants  at  Senegal  capable  of  furnishing  this  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  many 
specimens  might  be  seen  in  the  MusSe  dea  Colonies  at  Paris.  What"  was  of  more 
importance  to  know  was  whether  a  trade  in  the  product  was  commercially  possible, 
regarding  which  he  entertained  some  doubt. — MM.  Maunoir,  Duveyrier,  and  Jackson 
were  appointed  delegates  of  the  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  to  be  held  at  Reims  in  August. — ^M.  de  Ujfalvy  presented 
his  adieux  to  the  Society  on  his  approaching  departure  for  Turkistan.  Travelling 
viA  Orenburg,  he  expects  to  reach  Tashkend  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Samarcand.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  intends  to  explore  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Zerafshan  (the  country  of  the  Goltchas),  Karategin,  Shignan,  Wakhan,. 
Badakshan,  and  Afghanistan,  and  to  make  excavations  at  Balkh,  returning  to  Europe, 
should  circumstances  permit,  vi^  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  He  is  accompanied  by 
M.  Bonvallot  as  naturalist,  and  will  keep  the  Society  furnished  with  an  account  of 
his  proceedings. — A  paper  was  then  read  by  Professor  Paquier  on  Afghanistan.  He 
said  that  the  recent  English  expeditions  had  modified  completely  our  geographical 
notions  with  regard  to  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  or  what  is  otherwise  called 
Afghanistan  Proper.  The  English  geographical  discoveries  relate  to  three  principal 
points :— (1)  In  the  north-east  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kurram,  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
Turks  and  Jagis,  neighbours  of  the  Afridis.  (2)  In  the  south  the  elevated  plain  of 
Pishin,  the  Toba  Plateau,  and  the  three  routes,  more  or  less  parallel,  which  start  from 
this  point  in  the  direction  of  the  Indus  at  DeraGhazi-Ehan ;  and  (3)  In  the  south-west,, 
the  basin  of  Lake  Abistada  and  the  course  of  the  Arghesan.  In  the  north-east  Captain 
Gerald  Martin  has  taken  scientific  possession  of  the  upper  region  of  the  Eurram, 
surveying  the  important  localities,  such  as  the  Paiwar  Eotal,  the  Lokerai  Eotal,  the 
Shutar-gardan,  which  afford  access  to  the  Argob,  the  plain  of  Jalalabad  and 
ElabuHstan  proper ;  and  he  has  also  given  interesting  details  regarding  the  manners 
and  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  this  region.  In  the  south  and  south-east 
Major-General  Biddulph  has  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  strategical  importance  of 
the  elevated  plain  of  Pishin,  much  larger  than  the  plateau  of  Toba,  which  dominates 
it  from  the  north.  M.  Paquier  believed  that  this  was  the  chief  discovery  of  the 
V.ng1iah  in  the  interior  of  Afghanistan ;  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  Bolan  Pass  and 
Quetta  to  the  south,  the  route  of  Candahar  and  Ghazni  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
the  valleys  of  the  Zhob,  Borai,  and  Tal-Chotiali  to  the  east,  it  constitutes  what  might 
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be  termed  tlie  true  iwliticftl  uexna  of  the  Afghan  question,  which  the  Anglo-IiKiiia 
Governmetit  will  with  difficulty  consent  to  give  up.    With  the  name  of  Gmenl 
Biddulph  in  this  important  exploration  are  associiited  the  names  of  CobneU  BrowTM 
aod  Prendergast,  Major  Campbell,  Captaina  Holdich,  Malcolm  Rogers,  fiearic,  la^ 
Lieutenant*  Gore  and  Temple,  whose  labours  have  contributed  largely  to  tlie  saom 
of  the  enterprise.   M,  Faquier  added  that  the  basin  of  Lake  Abistada,  far  from  hato; 
a  closed  basin,  as  was  previously  supposed,  is  drained  to  the  south  into  the  tim 
Arghosan,  and  places  tlnis  in  direct  communicafion  the  two  largi?  towni  which         | 
command  Central  Afghanistan,  namely,  Ghazni  and  Candahan — An  addrett  on  ij^ 
subject  of  his  explorationB  in  the  island  of  Rhodea  was  then  delivered  by  M*  Victor 
Gu^rin.   He  had  visited  every  village  in  the  principal  districts  in  1874,  and  puUlihcd 
an  flcoount  of  his  journey,  which  he  was  now  engaged  in  revising.     The  popuktiw 
of  the  island,  he  said,  was  not  more  than  27,000,  consisting  of  6000  Turk^  lOCO 
Jews,  and  20,000  Greeks,     The  Greeks  i nimbi t  the  three  «uburbs  of  the  capitil  ud^ 
the  forty-seven  villages  of  the  island ;  as  to  the  Turks  and  Jews,  they  are  fauiv^ 
scarcely  anyw^here  except  within  the  ramparts  of  the  town  of  Rhodes.    He  deicrib^ 
the  remains  of  the  thre^  ancient  towna,  Lindos,  Camiros,  and  Talysos,  which,  aoocj**^" 
ing  to  Ilomer,  sent  each  to  the  Trojan  war  their  contingent  of  warriors.    Liip^^ 
(Lindo)  is  still  a  place  of  some  imixirtancc.    Of  the  ancient  town  there  still  exist  <i^^ 

remains  of  a  niagmficent  mausoleum,  a  theatre,  and  a  temple  dedicated  variously ^ 

Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apcllo^  and  Diana.  The  Acropolis  still  preaenta  a  few  d^brii  of*^*^ 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva*  Near  the  ruins  of  Carairos,  which  bear  witnen  to  tl 
importance  of  this  town,  are  the  remains  of  the  Acropolis,  the  excavations  on  whici 
by  Salismann,  had  proved  the  city  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Pheniciaoji  befor^* 
the  Greeks,  The  vestigea  of  lalysoa  consist  of  a  few  tombs  excavated  in  the  rocl 
traocB  of  a  temple,  and  of  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  served  afi  a  fortified  castli 
in  the  time  of  the  Knighti<.— M.  Revuil,  the  traveller  in  Somiili-laiid,  who 
recently  published  an  account  of  his  journey  under  the  title  of  *  Voyage  an  Cap 
Aromates,*  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to  Som&h-land  and  penetrntiDg  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible. 

July  2nd,  1880. — M.  A.  Graxdidieb  in  the  Chair. — ^A  letter  was  read  from 

MM.Duvertand  Fabre,of  Lille,on  the  subject  of  the  famous  rock  on  the  coaatoilliti 
La  DetnoMh  df  Fontmoyt^  which  it  was  considered  important  to  preserve  agauiit 
the  agents  of  destruction  snd  the  waves  w*hicli  w^ere  eating  into  it.  A  subscripli" 
which  had  been  collected  had  sufficed  to  construct  supi>ort8  on  the  S.S.E.  side ;  bi 
the  funds  were  exhausted  and  buttresses  to  protect  the  north-eaateru  side  w^ero  atij 
required :  the  assistance  of  the  Society  was  therefore  requested.  The  subject 
referred  to  a  committee, — ^The  President  announced  the  presence  at  the  meeUfig  of 
Dr.  Fr,  Moreno,  the  Director  of  the  Anatomical  and  Archa?ological  Museum  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  geogt«|)hy, 
and  especially  the  anthro[)ology  of  South  America.  Dr.  Moreno,  in  1873,  made  his 
first  journey  to  Patagonia  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ancient  cemeteries  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  after  two  months'  wurk  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres 
with  forty-two  crania  and  many  hundred  specimens  of  stone  implementa.  In  18' 
he  went  again  to  the  Rio  Negro ;  his  researches  then  being  rewarded  by  the  delccti 
of  eighty  crania,  a  few  incomplete  skeletons,  and  600  stone  utensils  and  implemeni 
From  tLe  Rio  Negro  he  jxissed  to  the  River  Santa  Cruz  for  the  purpose  of  cndeav^ouri] 
to  ascend  the  stream,  and  although  various  obstacles  prevented  him  from  achisTiqf 
his  geographical  exploration,  he  succeeded  in  adding  to  his  ethnographical  coUeetiQiui 
from  places  near  the  sea.  In  1875  he  started  on  a  third  journey  by 
Buenos  Ayres.  Tmvelling  through  Patagonia  he  again  reached  the  Rio  N< 
added  further  to  his  collections  of  ancient  crania.    Continuing  his  journey  ^fli 
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aeryant  and  five  Indians,  he  followed  the  banks  of  the  river  up  to  the  Andes.  There 
tlie  Araucanians^  or  Mapuches,  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  course  to  ChilL 
They  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  his  case,  and  he  was  accorded  by  it  permis- 
tioQ  to  visit  the  lake  Nahuel-Huapi.  After  some  weeks  employed  in  hunting,  in 
orgiee,  and  in  religious  festivals,  the  savages  consented  to  his  returning  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  before  reaching  which  he  had  to  do  battle  with  a  gang  of  cattle-stealers. 
His  next  journey  was  to  the  north  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  his  object  being  to 
examine  the  ancient  forts  and  villages  of  the  Calchaguis  Indians.  In  October  of  the 
■une  year  he  made  a  fourth  journey  to  Patagonia,  and  put  into  execution  his  deferred 
•xploration  of  the  River  Santa  Cruz.  Ascending  in  a  canoe,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  lake  from  which  the  river  issues,  and  discovered  to  the  north  two  other  lakes,  and 
a  volcano  in  activity  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  FitzRoy.  Travelling 
and  living  with  Patagonians,  be  reached  by  land  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
whence  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  then  made  a  present  to  the  Argentine 
Government  of  his  entire  collection  in  anthropology)  zoology,  and  palaeontology,  and  a 
museum  was  thereupon  founded,  of  which  he  was  nominated  director.  With  a  view 
to  still  further  increasing  the  collection,  he  set  out  in  October  last  (1879)  for  another 
journey  to  Patagonia.  He  ascended  the  Rio  Negro  in  a  small  steamer  for  250  miles, 
and  then  rode  on  horseback  60  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  afterwards  striking 
W.S.W.  through  a  region  entirely  unexplored.  Here,  instead  of  plains  and  plateaux, 
mofuntains  from  3000  to  4000  feet  were  met  with.  Some  were  recognised  as  extinct 
or  dormant  volcanoes,  and  amongst  them  were  basaltic  caves  which  had  been  used  as 
habitations  by  the  Indians.  Some  crania  were  here  found.  In  latitude  43°  SO' 
Dr.  Horeno  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  met  with  Indians.  After  some  days' 
stay  here,  he  resumed  his  route  towards  the  north.  He  explored  the  shores  of  Uie 
lake  Nahuel-Huapi,  where  he  found  grottoes  with  bones,  and  it  was  here,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  forest,  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Araucanian  Indians.  He  was  taken  by  them  to  head-quarters,  where 
the  principal  chief  resided,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  1875.  Tried  by 
oonncil  of  war,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  head  medicine-man,  after  a  three  days' 
ftstival,  to  death ;  **  God  was  in  wrath,**  said  the  sorcerer,  "  and  we  must  make  an 
oftring  to  Him  of  the  heart  of  a  Christian."  Dr.  Moreno  escaped  from  the  hideous 
&te  prepared  for  him,  by  night,  two  days  afterwards — he,  his  servant,  and  interpreter. 
They  constructed  a  raft,  and  after  two  nights'  and  seven  days*  struggle  with  rapds, 
they  reached  an  Argentine  encampment  His  companions,  who  had  been  left  in  a 
village  of  friendly  Indians,  saved  his  collections,  and  all  reached  Buenos  in  safety. 
— ^The  Secretary  of  the  Society  announced  to  the  Meeting  the  departure,  that  same 
eveuiug,  of  M.  de  Ujfalvy,  on  his  expedition  to  Turkistan.  He  added  that  M.  Bischoffs- 
heim,  the  scientific  Maecenas,  so  well  known  for  his  inexhaustible  munificence,  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  cost  of  an  additional  scientific  assistant  to  the  Expedition,  viz. 
Dr.  Oapus,  of  the  Museum,  who  would  accompany  M.  de  Ujfalvy  as  botanist  and 
geologist. — A  paper  was  read  by  M.  le  Comte  Meyners  d*£strey  (Director  of  the 
*  Annales  de  TExtrdme  Orient  *)  on  the  district  of  Sumatra  in  which  M.  Wallon  was 
assassinated. 

GteograpMoal  Society  of  Berlin.— May  8th,  1880:  Dr.  NAcnnaAL,  President, 
in  the  Chair. — Before  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting,  the  President  spoke  a  few 
words  of  cordial  greeting  to  Mr.  Carl  Humann,  the  discoverer  of  the  relievos  at 
Pergamus  which  now  adorn  the  Royal  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  to  Dr.  v.  Wojeikof, 
well  known  for  his  meteorological  and  climatological  researches,  who  were  both 
present  as  visitors.  He  then  informed  the  Meeting  that  Dr.  Eayser,  who  is  to 
accompany  the  East  African  Expedition  in  a  scientific  capacity,  had  left  Berlin  in 
order  to  join  the  other  membere  of  the  Expedition,  I  e.  Captain  von  Schdler,  the 
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zoologist  Dr.  Boelim,  and  the  oiril  engineer,  Mr.  Eeichardt,  at  Zanzibar.  In  eoe* 
nection  with  this  subject,  the  President  announced  the  proposed  e«tabIi^hiD£At  cS  t 
French  Btation  in  Usagara  in  East  Africa.  Whether  the  Bontbern  end  of  Iikt 
Tanganyika  or  a  place  nearer  the  sea-cotist  would  ultimately  be  selected  as  a  mto  fiir 
the  German  station^  remained  as  jet  au  open  question «  The  important  port  which 
this  lake  ia  Ukely  to  play  in  the  immediate  future  might  (he  said)  be  judged  from  t&e 
fact  that  a  trauEport  association  is  about  to  be  founded  at  Bagamoyo  and  Taboii» 
for  which  object  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  had  ofleml 
a  sum  of  3000^.  to  tlie  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  on  the  condition  that  the  litter 
should  place  a  steamer  on  Lake  Tanganpka.  Since  the  visit  of  the  Eugliali  geolo- 
gist, Mr.  J,  Thomson,  the  companion  and  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Keith  JehartoQ^ 
whoae  premature  death  was  so  much  to  he  regretted,  and  of  the  miasionaTy^Mr,  Stewirt, 
Lake  Tangauyika  had  become  a  subject  of  renewed  interest,  for  these  iraTeUca  tre 
inclined  to  reject  Mr,  Stanley's  hypothesis  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  tbt 
lake,  aud  consider  a  periodical  rise  of  its  waters  more  probable,  Al^out  th^  sioie 
time,  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  has  been  explored  by  Mr,  Hore,  who  ha4  Wa 
led,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  Lukuga  Uiver^  to  coosider  it  esUbltfllud  u 
the  actual  outlet  of  the  lake,  first  asserted  by  Cameron,  but  questioned  by  StaaleT' 
— ^The  President  then  announced  that  Dr.  Oacar  Lenz,  the  traveller  sent  to  MiOroc^^ 
by  the  German  African  Society,  had  crossed  the  Atlas  Range  between  Marrakeah  itf^ 
Torodant  in  tlie  Wadi  Sua  by  a  pass  situated  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  nerr'*' 
before  used  by  an  educated  traveller  from  Europe.  The  pass  begins  at  the  village 
Imintjaimt,  and  ends  in  Wadi  Sub  at  the  yillage  of  Mislah,  both  not  oiumpoX^  . 
ant  places  on  the  caravan  route  between  Morocco  and  Wadi  Sus,  The  pamge  ^^ 
the  mountains,  which  here  divide  into  four  distinct  ranges,  offered  many  difficn-^^* 
ties,  amongst  which  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Berber  population,  which  neceeuj^^ 
tated  the  greatest  caution  od  the  part  of  the  travellers.  Not  less  dangertma  prove^^ 
the  fire  hours*  march  from  Mislah  to  Terodant,  since  the  road  passes  through  th^^ 
settlements  of  the  robber  tribes  known  as  the  Howara-Kabyles,  who  are  in 
habit  of  attacking  every,  caravan  not  sufficiently  armed.  The  people  of  Tcrodaiit^ 
made  some  resistance,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  was  only  hindered  by  the  interveii- 
tion  of  the  sherif  of  that  town,  to  whom  Hadj  Ali,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Lenz,  bad 
been  recommended.  As  previously  mentioned,*  Dr.  Lenz  tmvels  in  the  company  of 
Hadj  All,  a  nephew  of  the  celebi-ated  Abd-el-Kader,  and  under  the  disguise  of  ft 
Turkish  doctor  of  Constantinople.  By  a  few  lines,  dated  April  3rd,  Dr.  Lenz  an- 
nounces his  arrival  at  Her,  This  town  is  the  residence  of  the  powerful  religiout  chief 
Sidi  Hussein,  a  son  of  Sidi  Hedjam,  who  barely  acknqwledges  the  suzerainty  of  thB 
Sultan  of  Morocco*  On  the  following  day  the  traveller  intended  to  start  forTimbocto, 
an  enterprise  which,  now  that  he  has  entered  the  Sahara  under  the  gnidanoe  of 
Hfldj  All,  who  has  already  performed  the  journey  several  times,  is  sure  to  be  snocen- 
fully  accomplished.  In  taking  this  step,  Dr»  Lenz  has  abandoned  the  exploratioii  of 
the  Atlas  Range,  the  task  entrusted  to  him  at  the  outset  by  the  Germ&n  A&icsn 
Society,  in  order  to  take  up  a  new  aim,  the  attainment  of  which,  however,  is  of  not 
less  importance  to  the  interests  of  geographical  science, — -The  Meeting  was  next 
addEea«3d  by  Mr.  Eumann  on  the  subject  of  the  geogmphical  position  of  Uie  ftodent 
Pergamus,  and  the  antiquarian  discoveries  mode  by  him  in  that  locality ;  alao  bj^ 
Dr.  v.  Wojeikof  on  the  climatic  causes  of  glacial  epochs. 

June  5th,  1880 :  Dr.  Nachtigal,  President,  in  the  Chair. — The  Presideaf 

announced  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  decided  to  make  arrangements  for 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anthm- 
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pological  Congress  which  is  to  commence  in  Berlin  on  the  5th  August  and  to  con- 
dnde  on  the  12th,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  foundation  of 
an  Imperial  German  Geographical  Society,  a  project  for  and  against  which  much 
ins  been  said. — News  has  heen  received  from  the  members  of  the  expedition  to 
Eart  Africa  of  their  safe  arrival  at  Zanzibar  and  of  their  preparations  for  the  journey 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Meeting  was  also  informed  that  Mr.  (Gerhard  BoMfs  had 
ten  chosen  to  convey  letters  and  presents  from  the  German  Emperor  to  the 
ruler  of  Abyssinia,  in  reply  to  a  message  sent  by  the  latter  to  the  Emperor,  and  that 
I^«  Strecker,  the  former  companion  of  Mr.  Kohlfis  on  his  expedition  to  the  Eufra 
Otfis,  who  is  at  present  stopping  in  Tripoli,  and  had  made  preparations  to  start  for 
Bofnu,  has  received  instructions  ^to  proceed  also  to  Abyssinia  in  order  to  make  an 
attempt  to  penetrate  from  thence  into  the  Central  African  lake  region. — According 
to  information  received  from  S.  Paolo  de  Loanda,  Dr.  Buchner  is  reported  not  only 
to  have  entered  the  empire  of  Muata  Tambo,  but  to  have  already  left  that  territory 
in  an  unknown  direction.  No  direct  communications  having  come  to  hand  from 
Dr.  Buchner,  this  news  requires  confirmation. — A  large  number  of  boxes  containing 
natnral  history  specimens  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Hildebrandt,  together  with 
a  report  of  his  journey  into  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Madagascar.  Upon  the  island 
of  Nod-E6mba,  lying  between  the  island  of  Nosi-6e  and  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  the 
tcaveller  examined  a  burial-place  of  the  Sakalava,  situated  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
epot  in  the  cave-like  clefts  of  the  rocks  near  the  sea-shore,  where  he  gathered  several 
Sakalava  skulls.  A  number  of  interesting  objects  were  also  collected  by  him  during 
hia  navigation  of  the  River  SembedLno,  which  flows  through  a  territory  ruled  by  a 
<|neen  independent  of  the  Hovas.  The  district  offers  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of 
eugar,  cotton,  and  rice ;  but  owing  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Madagascar,  any 
attempt  at  colonisation  is  out  of  the  question. — Baron  v.  Schleinitz  addressed  the 
Meeting  on  the  present  state  of  Polar  research,  and  on  the  problems  which,  as 
regard^  the  exploration  of  the  Polar  regions,  require  immediate  attention.  — 
Mr.  Homann  subsequently  spoke  on  the  ethnographic  relations  of  the  populations 
of  the  Western  portion  of  Asia  Minor. 

July  3rd*,  1880 :  Dr.  Nachtigal,  President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  President 

communicated  to  the  Meeting  further  news  regarding  the  movements  of  the  traveller 
Dr.  Oecar  Lenz,  from  whom  a  letter  had  been  received,  stating  that  before  his  depar- 
ture from  Terodant  he  had  to  contend  with  nuiny  difGiculties,  as  the  kadi  of  that 
town  refused  to  give  guarantees  for  his  safety  while  passing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Howara-Eabyles.  Several  attempts  which  the  traveller  made  to  join  a  large 
caravan  of  Terodant  merchants,  about  to  start  for  the  three  days'  fair  at  Earned  ben 
Moaa  in  the  territory  of  Sidi  Hussein,  failed  owing  to  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the 
people,  so  that  at  last  he  was  compelled  to  entrust  his  safety  to  some  robber  chiefs 
of  the  Howaras,  in  whose  company  he  left  Terodant  on  the  27th  March,  and  who 
effectually,' in  return, for  good  payment,  conducted  him  unmolested  through  the  ill- 
funed  district.  Not  until  he  reached  Her,  in  the  territory  of  Sidi  Hedjam,  how- 
ever, could  the  traveller  consider  himself  secure  from  danger.  In  every  direction 
the  country  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated  and  the  population  numerous.  He  stopped 
four  days  at  Her,  and  then  continued  his  journey  over  a  plateau  and  a  river-valley 
of  the  same  name,  until  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains 
stretching  from  south-west  to  north-east  with  an  average  height  of  4000  feet^  while 
some  of  the  summits  rose  to  5000  feet  The  descent  of  this  range  on  the  other 
side  turned  out  to  be  not  very  abrupt  but  tedious,  as  water  was  scarce  and  the 
country  rendered  unsafe  by  robber  tribes.  Lower  down,  the  valley  spreads  out  into 
a  large  plain,  covered  with  magnificent  palm  forests,  amongst  which  the  little  town 
of  Temenet  lies  concealed.    Here,  as  well  as  at  Her,  the  population  chiefly  connsts 
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of  Berbers.  A  few  miles  to  tbc  smth.  of  Temenet  the  moantuing  open  oat  comi^lelelj, 
and  the  travellei  obtains  Ms  first  glimpse  of  the  Sabara.  About  four  miles  to  tbe 
of  Temeoet  lies  the  small  town  of  Iji,  behind  a  mountain,  and  four  miles  fmibtt 
on  is  the  village  of  Akka,  tlie  Dative  home  of  the  famous  Kahbi  Mardochti,  eoolui 
heard  of  in  recent  times.  From  Temenet  Pr.  Lenz  travelled  westwards  into  Un 
moimtains,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Fum  el  Eossan,  the  residence  of  Sheik  AlioftJi^ 
Kftbyle  tribe  of  Maribda.  The  traveller  was  hospitably  received  by  the  ehcik,  irhd 
for  many  years  has  carried  on  li  considerable  trade  with  Timbuctu,  where  bebAi 
brother.  From  here  Dr.  Leoz  addressed  to  tbe  Society  a  letter  dated  A|)ril  tho  Uth 
in  which  he  states  that  he  intends  to  start  for  Timbncln  in  a  few  tlays,  and  Lops 
to  arrive  there  towards  the  end  of  May;  thence  lie  will  endeavour  to  pejwtnrt 
towards  the  Senegal — ^A  detailed  report  has  come  to  hand  from  the  traveller  Hild^ 
brandt,  in  whicb  the  latter  describes  bis  ascent  of  the  Amber  Mountains  in  Jforti 
Madagascar,  the  highest  point  of  which  does  not  rise  more  than  GOO  metres  abore 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  traveller,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  tbe  actoil 
summit,  named  Assan^va,  as  bis  progress  was  cut  short  by  aa  impassable  abym— 
DXi  V.  Mhllendorff  gave  a  description  of  his  journey  through  the  Giinesc  protrLooe 
of  Chihli,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  an  address  by  Mr*  Schlesingcr  on  Wi 
residence  among  the  Ainos  of  the  Island  of  Yezo. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lyons.— June  3rd,  1880. — After  an  account  bj  the 
Secretary-General  of  recent  geographical  event*,  M.  Constant  Moric€  read  a  memoir 
he  had  prepared  on  French  Cocbin-China,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  tinu*.  He 
passed  successively  in  review^the  diJfereiit  races,  their  cnstomi*  and  langnagea,  cw\l 
and  judicial  organisation,  tbe  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the  trade  of  the  colony.  la 
concluding,  M.  Morice  pointed  out  bow  important  it  was  for  French  interests  to  estaV 
lish  commercial  relations  with  Tongkinjj  as  well  as  with  the  basin  of  the  Rc?d  Birer 
(Song-koi),  which  was  the  great  highway  to  China,  M,  Morice's  pofier  will  be 
published  in  an  early  number  of  the  StJciety's  *  Bnlletin/  with  an  official  plan  of 
the  town  of  Saigon,  and  a  map  of  C<>ch in-China,  based  on  information  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Brossand  de  Carviguy,  of  the  French  Navy. 

Geographical  Society  of  Cairo.— June  llth,  1880:  General  Stoke-Pacha, 
Preaident,  in  tbe  Chair.— Dr.  Zuchinetti  delivered  an  address  on  his  travel*  in 
Central  Africa,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  tbe  regions  he  had  traTened  on 
the  wiiy  to  Latlo,  in  the  provinces  of  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Bahr  el  Arab,  Darfur,  Kofdo- 
fan,  Khartum,  &c.  lie  afterwards  furnished  several  particulars  concerning  the  dress 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  various  countries  w^hich  he  had 
visited.— At  this  meeting  our  Associate,  the  Kev.  C.  T*  ^Vil8on,  was  elected  an 
honorary  raember  of  the  Society,  in  recognition  of  his  Bervices  to  geography  cm  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  in  East  Central  Africa. 
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(By  E.  C.  Eye,  Librarian  b.g.s.) 

EUROPE. 

Lasaulx,  Arnold  voa,— Der  Aetna,  Xach  den  Manuscripten  des  verstorbcnea 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Sartorius,  Freilierrn  von  Waltershauseu,  herausge|;eben,  selbstandig 
bearbeitet  und  vollendet.  Erster  Band.  lUisebeschreibung  Sartorius'  und  Geschichte 
der  Eraptionen.  Leipzig  (Engelmann) :  1880,  4to.,  pp.  371,  map,  pis.  (Duian , 
price  2L) 

Dr,  Sartorius,  who  died  in  1876,  in  addition  to  the  Atbs  of  Jft.  Etna  pub- 
lished in  1845-1861,  had  collected  a  krge  amount  of  material  elucidating  the 
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liistory  and  physics  of  that  volcano,  during  his  repeated  visits  since  1835.    This 
is  now  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Lasaulx,  and  illustrated  by  many  very  clearly 
executed  outline  plates  of  topographical  interest,  with  woodcuts,  and  a  photo- 
graphic map  of  Etna  and  its  lava-floods  (scale  1  :  200,000).    An  account  is 
given  of  the  late  Dr.  Sartorius's  various  journeys  to  Sicily,  with  a  history  of 
the  different  eruptions,  a  bibliography  referring  to  the  mountain,  and  some 
previously  unpublished  matter  referring  to  it. 
leyrat,  Alexandre  Stanifilas.— L'Athos.    Notes  d'une  Excursion  k  la  presqu'ile 
et  ^  la  Montague  des  Moines.    Paris  (Plon)  :  1880,  16mo.,  pp.  216,  photographs. 
(^Dulau :  price  3«.  6d.) 

This  historical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  monastery  is  chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  photographic  representations  of  scenery. 

Persano,  Ernesto. — Guida  per  1  Sorgitori  della  Costa  Occidentale  d'ltalia,  qualli  della 
Sardegna  e  della  Sicilia.  Milano  (Hoepli) :  1880,  sq.  8vo.,  pp.  182.  (^Dulau :  price  3s.) 
Sailing  directions  for  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  and  of  Sardinia 
and  Sicily. 

ASIA. 
Ihinoani  Oeorfi^e.-~OeQgraphy  of  India,  comprising  a  descriptive  outline  of  all 
India,  and  a  oetailed  Geographical,  C!ommercial,  Social,  and  Political  account  of 
each  of  its  provinces,  with  Historical  notes.  Tenth  edition.  Madras  (Higginbotham) 
and  London  (Triibner) :  1880, 16mo.,  pp.  182,  pis.    Price  12  annas  (Is.  6d). 

This  sketch  appears  to  meet  with  universal  acceptation  in  India  as  an 
educational  primer.  It  is  written  up  to  date  (including  the  gold  discovery  in  the 
Wynaad),  and  gives  both  the  correct  and  accepted  orthography  of  native  names. 

Oordon,  B. — Beport  on  the  Irrawaddy  Iliver.  Part  IV.  The  Hydraulic  works  con- 
nected with  the  Nawoon  River,  with  Appendices.  Rangoon  (P.  W.  Secretariat 
IVeas):  1880,  fo.,  pp.  141.   (^NtUt.) 

This  part  (see  arUea^  p.  390)  refers  to  the  executed  and  projected  works  by 
which  the  whole  drainage  of  the  Myanoung  plain  is  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Nawoon,  so  as  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  the  area  available  for  cultivation. 
The  upper  watersheds,  general  characteristics,  and  discharges  of  the  Nawoon  are 
separately  discussed,  b^des  various  professional  matters. 

UPalvy  de  Mezo-Kovesd,  C.  E.  de. — ^Ezpddition  scientlfique  fran^aise  en  Russie, 
en  Sib^rie  et  dans  le  Turkestan.  Vol.  V.  Atlas  des  £tofiies.  Bijoux,  Aigui^res, 
£manx,  etc.,  de  I'Asie  Centrale.  Paris  (Leroux) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  16,  pis. 
i.-xxiv.    (  Wtiliams  &  NorgaU  :  price  15«.  4d.) 

Intended  to  illustrate  voL  ii.  of  the  author's  voyage  to  the  ancient  cities  of 
Russian  Turkistan,  though  in  itself  of  no  geographical  interest. 

— -.  VoL  VI.  Atlas  Archfelogique  des  Antiquit^s  Finno-Ougriennes  et  Altaiques 
de  La  Russie,  de  La  Sib^rie,  et  da  Turkestan.  Paris  (Leroux) :  1880,  large  8vo.» 
pp.  viii.,  pis.  i.-xxiii.    {WiUiams  &  Nargate :  price  9«.  Sd.) 

Definitely  stated  to  be  the  last  volume  of  the  work  (arUeh^  p.  324). 
Walker^  J.  T. — Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India.    Vol.  V.   Details  of  the  Pendulum  operations  by  Captains  J.  P.  Basevi,  B.E., 
and  W.  J.  Heaviside,  R.E.,  and  of  their  Reduction.    Dehra  Dun  and  Calcutta : 
1879,  4ta,  pp.  Ixii.,  299,  259,  67, 14,  and  126,  maps,  pis. 

This  volume  (see  Proc.  R.  G.  S.  1879,  p.  811,  for  vols,  il-iv.)  contains  full 
details  of  the  whole  of  the  Pendulum  observations  up  to  date,  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  survey ;  also  some  valuable  materials  (by  Major  Herschel) 
for  a  history  of  pendulum  science,  with  a  bibliography  of  pendulums  in  connec- 
tion with  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  maps  show  the  Pendulum  stations  at 
Aden,  Ismailia,  Minicoy,  and  Mor^ ;  and  the  general  pendulum  operations  are 
given  on  a  map  of  India  (scale  125  miles  to  the  inch),  a  similar  map  showing 
the  mean  heights  of  compartments  in  English  feet. 
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Colviile,  H,  E,— A  Ride  m 


AFBICA. 
Petticoats  and 


Slipi>cis.    XiOudon  (Sampton  Lov  4 


CoO '  1880,  sm,  8to,,  pp,  328,  map,  pis.     Price  12*, 

The  author,  who  fears  an  extension  westwards  of  the  French  Al^enn 
frontier  into  Morocco,  which  may  ultimately  prove  of  material  injury  to  On* 
Britain,  should  Tangier  l>e  heW  hy  an  unfriendly  jjoweft  concei?ed  the  iikt  t}f  i 
recontiamance  of  the  country  between  Fez  and  Oudjda  by  the  vallejrof  Uw 
Moolooua,  through  which  he  exyjecls  that  the  first  ao^greasion  will  be  made.  Tbi 
journey  he  successfnily  accomplished  with  bis  wife,  difigniaed  in  the  Miuriik 
dress,  and  protected  by  letiertt  trom  the  Shereef.  Rohlfs  alone  haa  peoetntBdM 
far  eastwards  from  Fez  as  Tsarsa,  about  one- third  of  the  way  to  the  FWndi 
frontier,  and  be  ajipears  to  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  difficulties  of  xh 
route.  Captain  Colviile  did  not  visit  Tsarsa,  but  passed  through  the  two  towai 
(or  rather  large  villaj^es)  named  Meknessa,  to  the  north  of  it.  The  wholeof  this 
region  is  apparently  in  a  chronic  stale  of  tribal  war,  the  frequenters  of  ifiarket«, 
agriculturists,  shepberds,  and  even  aomo  women  and  children  being  coualactly 
armed.  The  Ghraiatsa  people,  and  a  mountain  brigand  named  Gimbeeh,  ire  Um 
present  aggressors.  Anned  witli  the  tvhereefs  authority,  however,  and  piwidfid 
with  a  varying  but  sufficient  escort.  Captain  Colviile  safely  passed  throoglitk 
country  of  the  Hooarah  and  HallaET  tribes,  accomplishing  his  project  wHhoonh 
paratively  little  trouble.  He  gives  a  sketch  survey  of  the  route  (some  200  mila) 
fmm  Fez  to  Oudjda,  with  the  names  of  the  various  streams,  valleys^  moimtiia^ 
and  other  physical  features  carefully  put  down,  and  positions  fixed  as  amuitdf 
as  i>ossib!e  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  aid  of  a  sextant  and  oompaaiB,  Tb 
map  of  Morocco  pubUghed  by  the  French  D^pfit  de  la  Guerre  and  oompikdby 
Captain  Beaudouin  from  native  information,  is  considered  to  be  woiiaeEfQUj 
accurate. 

Panlitsohkei  PMlipp, — Die  gcographische  Erforachtmg  des  Afrikanisdiflii  Otmti- 
nents  von  den  iiltesten  Zeitcn  bis  auf  unsere  Tage*  £in  Beitrag  sur  Ofachichte 
der  Eidkunde,  AVien  (Brockhausen  &  Brauer) :  1880,  8vo,,  pp.  33L  (^WiUiam 
dt  NorgaU ;  price  6*.) 

This  second  and  au^cntcd  edition  contains  slight  but  useful  referaDoa, 
chronologically  arranged,  of  the  different  journeys  made  in  yariona  puts  of 
Africa,  from  the  earlieat  Iiistoric  period  to  the  present  day.  The  royiges  cf 
discovery  in  ancient  times  and  the  middle  sges  arc  given  in  a  general  way ;  IIkm 
from  1788  are  subdivided  under  journeys  from  the  north,  west,  aouth,  aiid  east, 
followed  by  those  referring  to  the  African  islands.  Copoua  notes  are  added, 
containing  bibliographical  references-  and  tbere  is  an  index  of  names  of 
travellers  and  historians  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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Bishop,  Matliaiiiel  H,— Four  Months  in  a  Sneak-Box.    A  Boat  Vqyage  of 
miles  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexkow 
burgh  (Douglas) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  322,  maps,  pis.     Price  lOs.  6d 

A  sequel  to  the  *  Voyage  of  the  Paper  Caooe  *  by  the  same  author,  Danattng 
the  incidents  of  his  second  solitary  cruise  (in  a  small  vessel  used  by  American 
sportsmen  as  a  decoy  punt)  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  time  by  the  inland 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  starting  from  Pittsburgh.  The  fire  maps 
arc  specially  drawn  and  engraved  hy  the  United  States  Const  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Bureau,  and  show  the  author's  general  route,  the  details  from  New  Orleans  to  Cedar 
Keys,  Floridai  and  the  river  and  portage  routes  across  Florida.  Chapter  li, 
contains  some  pertinent  observatious  on  the  status  of  physical  gieogmphy  in 
North  America,  and  corrects  some  errors  prevalent  in  the  8tatea  as  to  the 
Mississippi,  showing  that  the  &Iissouri  is  the  parent  stream,  and  Longer  than  the 
Amazon.  Many  interesting  observations  are  also  made  on  the  surface  altera- 
tions caused  by  subsidences  and  diversions  in  the  courses  of  the  larger  river^^ 
some  levels  aud  supposed  points  of  connection  being  shown  to  be  ab£i>lutely^|l 
incorrect.  An  account  ia  given  of  BeelfiXjt  Lake,  created  by  a  subsidence  follow- 
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ing  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes  of  1811-1813,  and  possessing  the  peculiar 
flora  and  characteristics  of  the  multitude  of  other  swamp-lakes  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Bouinaifl,  A. — Guadeloupe :  physique,  politique,  dconomique,  pr^ced^  d'une  notice 
historique.  Premiere  partie :  notice  historiqueet  geographic  physique.  Paris  (Dela- 
giaye ;  Challamel) :  1880, 12mo.,  pp.  47.    (Williams  &  Norgate :  price  1«.  6<:^.) 

The  author,  who  has  resided  for  four  years  in  Guadeloupe,  proposes  to  com- 
plete his  sketch  in  two  similar  parts,  with  a  special  map.  He  has  heen  struck 
Dy  the  errors  prevalent  even  in  special  works  referring  to  the  French  colonies. 

GENEBAL. 
Browili  Bichard. — Notes  on  the  Northern  Atlantic,  for  the  use  of  Travellers. 
London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) :  1880,  sm.  post  8vo.,  pp.  142,  map.    Price  4«.  6c?. 

An  unpretentious  account  of  the  navigation,  physics,  and  fisheries  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  compiled  with  the  object  of  interesting  passengers  to  the 
United  States. 

▼ogeli  Charles. — ^Le  Monde  Terrestre  au  point  actuel  de  la  Civilisation.  Nouveau 
F^^cis  de  G^graphio  Compar^e,  Descriptive,  Politique,  et  Commercials,  avec  une 
Introduction,  Tindication  des  sources  et  cartes,  et  un  Repertoire  alphab^tique. 
Tome  Deuxi^me,  comprenant  les  Iles-Britanniques,  le  Nord  Scandinave,  et  I'Europe 
Gentrale,  avec  un  aper9U  compldmentaire  de  la  situation  de  chaque  pays  au  com- 
mencement de  I'ann^  1880.  Paris  (Reinwald) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  1212. 
{WitOaiM  &  Norgate :  price  15a.) 

This  work,  too  large  for  an  outline,  and  not  sufiBciently  exhaustive  for 
referential  purposes,  is  to  be  completed  in  a  third  vol.,  divided  into  three  sections. 
Its  political  and  statistical  aspects  appear  to  be  the  most  noteworthy. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.o.8.) 

EUBOPE. 

Anitrian  Oovemment. — Specialkarte  der  Oesterreichsch-Ungarischen  Monarchic. 
Scale  1  :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.  1880.  Price  of  each  sheet 
Uid.    CDulau.)  '  * 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published: — ^Zone  2,  Column  X.,  Bodenbach 
und  Tetschen.  Zone  2,  Column  XIII.,  Harrachsdorf.  Zone  3,  Column  XIY., 
Trautenau  und  Politz.  Zone  3,  Column  XV.,  Schonau  bei  Bhm.  Braunau. 
Zone  4,  Column  XII.,  Juncbunziau  und  Liban.  Zone  5,  Colmnn  XY.,  Senften- 
berg.  Zone  6,  Column  XIII.,  Caslau  und  Chrudim.  Zone  7,  Column  XVIL, 
Weiskirchen  in  Mahren.  Zofie  7,  Column  XIX.,  Teschen,  Mistek  nnd  Jablun- 
kau.  Zone  8,  Column  XII.,  Kamenitz.  Zone  9,  Column  XI.,  Wittingau  und 
Moldauthein.    Zone  9,  Colunm  XVII.,  Ung  Hradisch  und  Ung  Brod. 

Hartleben. — Karte  der  Donau  von  ihrem  Ursprunge  bis  an  die  Miindung.  Scale 
1 :  300,000  or  4'1  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Hartleben,  Vienna  16  sec- 
tions on  9  sheets.    Price  4s.    (Jhilau,) 

Kiepert,  H , — Carte  de  ri!)pire  et  de  la  Thessalie,  dress^  par  H.  Kicpert,  1871' 
Berlin  chez  D.  Eeimer.  Nouvelle  Edition  corrig^  en  1880.  Scale  1 :  500,000  or 
6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Price  4s.    (Z>uZati.) 

This  map,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  sheet  of  letterpress, 
shows  the  existing  frontier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  rectifications 
proposed  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  July  1878,  that  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
March  1879,  the  English  proposition,  June  1879,  the  original  and  modified  pro- 
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poeals  of  Greece  id  October  and  December  1879,  the  modi^ed  Turkiali  popoa^ 
Srovember  1879,  and  those  of  the  French  Government  in  December  1879;  ji 
alflo  shows  the  routes  of  Leako,  Gell  and  Do<iweU,  PouqueviUc,  Us«itit  JtJio. 
laTdy,  and  Bartb.  This  map  baa  been  carefully  corrected  up  to  d&i«  wxa  ^ 
reconnaissances  of  the  officers  of  the  Aiiatrian  Engineers  and  thcwc  of  )0L 
Gorceix,  Carafmnos,  and  M»  de  Gnbemalis,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  ii^  | 
present  moment,  when  so  much  attention  is  turned  to  this  portion  of  Eunjpt 
Scales  of  the  measures  of  all  the  great  Powers  are  given,  and  the  ckvitionj  q 
shown  by  contour  lines. 

Lenzinger.  R.— Karte  d*  Kantons  Aargau.  Scale  1  :  200,000  or  2*7  got^jjliial 
miles  to  an  iock    Aaran,  Lauerlander.    2od  edition.    Price  !«•    (Dulau.) 

SchElz,  E.  A^*^Der  Schneeberg  u.  die  Raxaipe  nebst  der  Scbneealpe  nndlfiiiK 
Zell,  von  11.  A.  Schulz.  Scale  1  :  72,000  or  1*01  inch  to  a  geogmjihiol  nib, 
Artaria  &  Co,,  Vienna,  1880.    Price  Zs.    {Dulait,) 

Service  Vicinal, — Carte  de  France  dressde  jmr  le  Service  Vicinal,  por  ordre  da 
Ministre  de  Tlnt^rienr.  Scale  1  :  100,000  or  1'3  geographical  miles  to  wi  intt 
Erbard»  Paris,  1880.     Price  of  each  sheet,  Sd    (Dtdau,) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published  i — XVIII.  9  (St.  Quentiu,  P^toaml 
10  (Chanoy),  11  (Soissona,  Compi^gne,  Villers-CiJtterGtit),  12  (Crepj-en^YilfliJ 
13  (Ck>ulommiera,  Meaux).  XIX.  9  (Guise),  10  (Laon),  11  (Fismes),  12  (QiIp 
tean-Thierry),  13  (Montmimil).     XX.  9  (Vervins),  10  (Chateau-Porcien.) 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  JUPS, 
l*incll — General  Mapa ; — 

Scotland  ,  Nos.  72, 108, 114»  in  outline  and  with  contours^  at  Is.  9«f. 
Ibela>i>;  Nos.  187,  188, 194,  with  bills,  at  U 

O-inch^-^unty  Maps ; — 

England  and  Wales:  Denbigh  ;  Xo.i.  6,  7,  11,  24,  26,  34,  42,  44  and  46  (on 
one),  at  2s.  Bd, ;  Noa,  23,  38,  43  and  45  (on  one),  at  2s.  Essex ;  Kos.  1,  <S, 
86,  at  2j.  FUnt :  No.  7  and  No.  8  Denbigh  (on  one),  2«.  Sufrey  ;  No.  3, 
28,  ed,    Sussex :  Noa.  11,  22,  34,  36,  47, 48,  49,  62,  at  2s,  6<f. 

Scotland  :  Argyllshire,  with  t^art  of  the  Island  of  Mull,  Nos.  39, 53  at  2«.  6d; 

109,  2^,     Island  of  Mnck»  No.  74,  2$.     Inverness ;  No.  48  engraved  on  47, 

2a,  6d,  I  Island  of  Skye,  Nos.  9,  22  at  25.  Bd,,  Nos.  6,  8.  10,  14,  42  at  2i., 

Nob,  32  and  32a  on  one  sheet,  2n, ;  Islands  of  North  Ui»t  and  Harris,  Hebrides^ 

•         Na  2B,  2».    Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  No.  26,  25. 

Irelaki)  ;  Cavan  :  Nos,  5,  10,  12,  13,  IB  (revised),  at  2f . ;  No,  7  (reraed). 
2a,  6d 
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England  and  Wales:  Berks;  Brightwaltham,  17  sheets  at  2s.  G*f„  Ap» 
Book  l5.  Qc^.  ;  Aldermaston  and  ditto  detached,  IS  sheets  at  2s^  6d.^  2  at  4i^ 
Area  Book  Is. ;    Avinglon,  7  sheets  at  2«.  6ri.,  Area  Book  It. ;   Bnmptoo, 

6  sheets  at  2«.  6^/.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Ikjok  Is. ;  Buckkbury,  16  sheets  at  2*.  6(1, 
Area  Book  24. ;  Hampstead  Norris,  16  sheets  at  28,  Bd.^  Area  Book  Is.  6d, ; 
Inkpeu  and  ditto  detachtd,  in  part»  9  sheets  at  2s.  6f/.,  Area  Bo(^  It. ; 
Shalboum©  and  ditto  detached,  in  part,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  West  Wtiotlhay,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Woolhamp- 
ton,'  2  sheets  at  2s.  6i.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Kentbury  and  ditto  detached, 
17  sheets  at  2s  ijd.^  1  at  4s^.,  Area  Book  Is.  6J. ;  Leckhampton,  6  shoetfl  at 
2a.  6d,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Frilsbam,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2a.  6</. ;  Wasmg, 
in  completion^  1  sheet,  4s. ;  Beenham,  in  completion,  1  sheet,  2f.  6«/. ;  Yatten- 
don,  in  oompletiun,  1  sheet  at  2;;.  Sd, ;  Beedon,  in  completion,  3  sheets  at 
2ff,  6d. ;   Chaddlewortb,   10  sheets  at  2jt.  6</.,  Area  Book  la. ;  Peasemore, 

7  sheets  at  2^.  Grf.,  Area  Book  Is.  ;  East  Garston,  in  oompletion,  1  sheet 
at  2a.  Gtf.  Brecknock ;  Llangallwg,  in  |Mirt,  11  sheets  at  2a.  6«i.,  2  at  41^  1  ftt 
6^.,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Llangynidr,  in  fmrt,  14  sheets  at  2a.  6cZ.,  2  at  4)IL,  1  &I 
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6s.f  Area  Book  2$, ;  Llanelly,  in  part,  3  sheets  at  2$,  6cf.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  6^., 
Area  Book  2s.  Bucks :  Edlesborough,  and  ditto  detached,  in  part,  16  sheets 
at  2s.  6<2.,  Area  Book  Is.  Qd, ;  Ivinghoe,  and  ditto  detached,  in  part,  17  sheets 
at  2s.  6d,,  Area  Book  Is.  Gd, ;  Marsworth,  in  part,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Pitstone,  and  ditto  detached,  in  part,  13  sheets  at  2s.  6d.^  Area 
Book  Is.  Caermarthen :  Llangcnnech,  in  8  sheets,  6  at  2s.  6d.,  2  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is.  6(/.;  Llannon,  in  25  sheets  at  2s.  6d,,  Area  Book  4s. ;  Pen-tre,  29  sheets 
at  2s.  Qd,j  7  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  3s. ;  Kidwely,  in  part,  10  sheets  at 
2s.  6d,,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Llanarthne,  in  part,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6(2.,  Area 
Book  Is.  Qd, ;  Llanddarog,  in  part,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6d.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Llanelly, 

29  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  5  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  1  at  6s.,  1  at  8s. ;  Llandybie,  in  com- 
pletion, 10  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s. ;  Llangyndeyrn,  14  sheets  at  2s.  6d., 
Area  Book  2s.  6c?.  Cornwall :  Constantine,  20  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book 
8s.  6d. ;  Mahe,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c?. ;  Wendron,  part  of, 

30  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  5s. ;  Camborne,  17  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area 
Book  3s.  6<?. ;  lUogan,  in  part,  17  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  4s. 
Derby:  Ashover,  in  part,  19  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  3s.; 
Darley,  13  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  4  at  4s.,  Area  Book  2s.  6c?. ;  Hartington,  42 
sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  3s.  6c?. ;  North  Wingfield,  in 
completion,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6d. ;  South  Normanton,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  3  at 
4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Youlgreave,  22  sheets  at  2«.  6<?.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  4s. ; 
Chesterfield,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Wingerworth,  in  completion, 
4  sheets  at  2s.  6g?.  ;  Blackwell,  in  addition,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Tibshelf,  in 
completion,  1  sheet  2s.  6c?. ;  Parwick,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
Ashbome  (det  No.  1),  in  part,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Crick  (det.), 
3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at  4s.  Glamorgan :  Michaelston-super-Ely,  3  sheets  at 
2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St  Georges,  in  completion,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?. ;  St. 
Lythans,  in  completion,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?.;  St  Nicholas,  in  completion, 
1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Cheriton,  in  completion,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Llanmadog, 
in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Llanrhidian  and  Cefn-y-Bryn,  in  comple- 
tion, 7  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  45.,  1  at  5s.  Gloucester :  Coates  and  ditto 
detached,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  Fairford,  9  sheets  at  2s.  6c?., 

1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Down  Ampney,  in  completion,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6c/. ; 
Eempsford,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ;  South  Cemey,  in  completion, 

2  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.  Herts:  Bishop's  Stortford,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  2  at  5s., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Thorley,  6  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  5s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St 
Michael,  3  additional  sheets,  2s.  6c?.,  4s.,  and  5s. ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Alban, 

3  additional  sheets,  2s.  Gd,,  4s.,  and  5s. ;  Sandridge,  2  additional  sheets, 
2s.  6c?.  and  4s.     Monmouth :  Mynyddislwyn,  in  part,  27  sheets  at  2s.  6c?., 

2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  4s. ;  Aberystruth,  in  part,  14  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  6  at  4a., 
1  at  5s.,  1  at  6s.,  Area  Book  2s ;  Machen,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  2s. ;  Bedwelty,  in  completion,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  4  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  1  at 
6s. ;  Llanhilleth,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s. ;  Bedwas,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at 
4s.,  Area  Book  2s.  Notts :  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at 
4s.,  1  at  7s.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c?. ;  Pinxton,  in  2  sheets,  1  at  2s.  6c/.,  1  at  4s.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Fullwood,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Lindhnrst, 
in  part,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  in  completion, 

3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s. ;  Mansfield,  in  addition,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6e?. ; 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield,  in  completion,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6d.,  2  at  4s.  Oxford : 
Headington,  Open  Magdalen,  Open  Brasenose  and  Elder  Stubbs  (part  oQ, 

4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s.,  1  at  13s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Stow  Wood  (part  of;, 
4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Beckley,  in  addition,  3  sheets  at  2s.  6c?. ; 
Cowley,  in  addition,  1  sheet  at  2s.  6c?.,  1  at  4s..  Staffordshire  :  Alstonfield 
(part  of),  39  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  5s. ;  Burslem,  10  sheets  at  2s.  6c?., 
Area  Book  Is.  6c?. ;  Horton,  14  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  2s.  6c?. ;  Keele, 
7  sheets  at  2s.  6c/.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Leek  (part  oQ,  52  sheets  at  2s.  6</.,  1  at 
5s.,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  5s.  6c?. ;  Mayfield  (detached,  No.  1),  6  sheets  at 
2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  3  sheets  at  2s,  6c?.,  Area 
Book  Is. ;  Norton-in-the-Moors,  13  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d, ;  Wol- 
stanton,  26  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  3s.  6c?. ;  Audley,  in  completion,  8  sheets 
at  2s.  6c?. ;  Sheen,  11  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is.  6d. ;  Cheddington, 
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17  Bheets  at  2^,  Cd.,  Area  Book  2s,  Cjd, ;  Billjorae,  10  sheets  at  2f.  ^L,  3tt  k. 
Area  Book  Is,  ()d. ;  Ipstooes,  ia  part,  10  sheets  at  2s.  Cc?.,  Ai^ea  Book  %* 
Kingsley,  in  part,  9  aheets  at  2*.  Gf/.,  Area  Book   2s.;    Stoke-upoo-Tn^* 
27  sheets  at  2s,  {"id..  Area  Book  2/!.  6t/. ;  Cheadlc,  in  jart,  9  sheets  at  2k  W, 
4  at  4.8^  Area  Book  2s.  C<i, ;   Trentham,  aod  ditto  detached,  9  aimu  u 
2s,  Qd.j  Area  Book  2s»  M. ;  Grindoo,  in  part^  5   sheeta  at  2f,  6i„  Am 
Book  Is.  6c?, ;  Wetton,  in  pari^  €  sheets  at  2j?.  ^, ;  StaflTord  Cavenull,  ij 
sheets  at  2s,  Gd.^  1  at  4s.»  Area  Book  Is.  6t/, ;  Cheadle,  detached^  1  ^ 
at  2s.  6d,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Draycott-m*the-Moors,  in  part,  S  ahtetx  at  2i,  tk^ 
3  at  4«.,  Area  Book  Is:  6d    WiltiJ :  Crudwell,  13  sheete  at  2s.  6(/..  1  n  4^, 
Area  Book  Is,;  Hankerton,  8  sheets  at  2s.  G</.,  Area  Book  Is.;  BluMdon 
St.  Andrew,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  28.  (id. ;  Cricklade  St.  Sampwrn,  is 
completion,!  sheet  at  2s.  6f/.;  Kemhk,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at2i.M.; 
Latton,  in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s.  \id, ;  Margton  Meyaey,  in  oompletjoi:, 
3  sheets  at  2s.  6rf. ;   Minety,  in  completion,  3  sheets  at  2s.   Txi,;  Bdibftl, 
6  sheets  at  2«,  M,,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.;  Choldertoii,  6  sheet* at 2i. (W^ 
Area  Book  Is, ;  Durrington,  and  ditto  detftched,  4  sheet*  at  2s;  6<£,2tt^ 
Area  Book  Is.;  Purton,  in  completion,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  1  at4i;;  Aim* 
hiiry,  in  addition,  4  sheets  at  2s.  ^d,,  2  at  4*. ;  Martin,  in  oompJetioii, 
6  sheets  at  2s.  M, ;  Newton  Toney,  in  compietion,  2  sheets  at  2i,  6dl.;T(^ 
Farm,  with  Allenford,  in  completion^  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gii, 
ScoTIiA^'D  :  Argyllshire :  Jura,  17  sheets  at  2*.  Crf.,  Area  Book  Is,  6«f. ;  Tm 
(Islands  of  llree  Boa,  &c,),  44  sheets  at  2s.  Grf.,  Area  Book  2s.  6d,    Orfaiey 
and  Shetland  Islands,  Llunnasting,  5  sheets  at  2s.  6f?,,  Area  Book  Is. 

Town  Plans— ^-feet  Scale ; — 

ScoTLAifD :  Edinburgh,  5  sheets  at  2f.,  reTiaed. 

10-feet  Scale  :— 

Engi^and  and  Wales  :  Caermarthen ;  Llanelly,  in  part,  5  sheets  at  2tL    (^ 
morgan:   Swansea,  in  completion,  16  sheets  at  2s.     Hants:  Podnno^^ 
LXXXIIL,  6-14  and  15  on  one,  16  revised,  2s.  (id each.    Herts:  St.  AI^3^^ 
in  completion,  2  sheets  at  2s. ;  Bishop's  Stortford,  13  sheets  at  2s.  Lancast**'^'' 
Oidham,  in  part,  98  sheets  at  2s.  frotal  number  of  sheets  167.)  StafFordsl::^^^ 
Hanley  (the  Potteries),  in  addition,  9  sheets  at  2s. ;  Tunstall  (the  Po*^«^]^^]2S» 
in  completion,  5  sheets  at  2s, ;  Leek  (the  PotterieaX  iii  completicm,  4  ■E:^^'^ 
at  2s.    {Stanford^  a§ent) 

ASIA. 

Indian  Government  Surveys,— Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,    Pr^^^ 
mi  nary  Chart  of  the  Eastern  Frontier  Series.     Season  1877-78.     Scale  4  miles  **^ 
1  inch.     With  Addendum  to  Chart  for  1876-77  on  the  same  aheet.    Pr^limin^^*^,  ^ 
Gmrt  of  Secondary  Triangulation,  executed  by  the  Burmah  Party.     Season  187-"^  _^ 
79.    1.  Thayetmyo,  via  Prome,  Myanaung,  and  Bassein,  towards  Gape  Ne 
2,  Pegn,  Rangoon,  and  Coast.     Preliminary  Chart  of  the  Madras  Coast 
Season  1878-79.    Pondicheriy  and  Porto  Novo.     Southern  continuation  of  tki^ 
Preliminary  Chart    of   the  iKumaoti  and   Garhwal   Series.      Seasoo   1871-7^^" 
Korthem  Continuation  of  the  same.     Seasons  18G4   to  1878.     On  2  sheets.—-^"    ^ 
Bengal     Lower  Provinces    Bevenne  Surrey.    District  Fureedpoor  [FaridpurjCT*^^ 
Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile;  on  13  sheets.      Sheet  13.     Lower   Provinces  Revenoff^*^*^^ 
Survey.     District  Bajshabee.     Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile;   on  11  aheeta.    Shtetjf'^^'^^ 
6,  7,  8,  0,  10.— North-West  IVovinces,     Dehra  Dan  and  Siwaliks.     1873-76-^^'^ 
Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile;   on  3  sheets.     Dehra    Municipality  and   OantoomeBl*^'*^?^ 
Surveyed  in  1875-76.    Photozincographed  in  1880.     Scale  12  inches  to  1  miles  ^zf^  ^* 
on  2  sheets. —Punjab.     Simla  and  Kalka  Boad  Survey.     187  7-78.    Scale  6  inche^^^^^^^    ^ 
to  1  mile.     Sheets  2b,  3b,  4b,  5b,  6b  ;  3c,  4c,  5o,  6c,  7c;  5d  and  6d  on  1  sheetr^^'^^^  0 
7i),  8i),  9d, — Bajputana.    Fort  and  City  of  Chitor.    Surveyed  and  drawn  imde*^  ^"'^^jf^ 
the  Superintendence  of  Captain  G.  Strahan^  ciL,  Deputy-Superintendent  Topo-*c»*^^^ 
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gmphical  ^Survey,  1877-78.  Scale  6  inches  to  1  mile;  on  2  sheets.  City  of 
Oodeypora  and  Environs,  Kajputana.  1877-78-79.  Scale  12  inches  to  1  mile ; 
on  6  sheets.  Luni  Kiver  Survey,  [Jodhpur]  Jodhpore  Native  State,  Bajputana. 
1878-79.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile ;  on  3  sheets.  Gwalior  and  Central  India  Topo* 
gnphical  Survey.  Portion  of  Jodhpore.  1878-79.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
Sheet  93.  Plan  of  the  Pachpadra  Salt  Fits,  Jodhpore  Native  State,  Bajputana. 
1878-79.  Scale  4  inches  to  1  mile ;  on  2  sheets. — Central  Provinces.  District 
Bikghat.  1861  to  1864,  and  1874  to  1876.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  Ganjam 
•and  Orissa  Topographical  Survey.  Old  Series,  1864-65.  Parts  of  District  Bilas- 
pur  and  of  Korba  Estate.  Sheets  85  and  87  on  1  sheet.  Scale  2  miles  to  1  inch. — 
Mysore.  Mysore  Topographical  Survey.  1878-79.  Parts  of  Tumkar  and  Kolar 
Bfetricts.  Scale  1  mile  to  1  inch.  Sheets  36,  39.— Assam.  Assam,  1879.  In 
9  sheets.  Scale  8  miles  to  1  inch.  Sheets  5,  6,  containing  parts  of  Districts 
Skmrup,  Darrang,  Nowgong,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Khasi,  Jaintia  and  Naga  Hills, 
and  Manipur.  Khasi,  Garo,  and  Naga  Hills  Topographical  Survey.  1873-74. 
Seale  2  miles  to  1  inch.  Sheets  107,  third  edition,  111,  125,  126, 129.  North 
Brahmaputra  Exploratioil  Survey.  1877-78.  Part  of  the  Miri  Hills.  Scale 
4  miles  to  1  inch.  Sheets  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  168,  170,  171,  all  on 
1  sheet.  Part  of  the  Mishmi  Hills,  North-East  Frontier,  Assam.  Surveyed 
hj  Captain  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  r.b.,  and  Mr.  W.  Robert  1877-78.  Scale  4  miles 
to  1  inch.  Degree  Sheets  20,  21,  24,  25,  all  on  1  sheet— Guzerat.  Sheet 
No.  6  of  Guzerat.  Sheet  No.  7  of  Guzerat.  Parts  of  the  Ahmedahad  and 
Eaira  Collectorates  of  the  Gaekwar's  Territory,  and  of  the  Mahi  Kanta  States. 
1877-78.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile.  Guzerat  Sheet  29,  Section  1.  Season 
1876-77.  Parts  of  Anand  and  Borsad  Talukas  of  the  Kaira  Collectorate,  &c. 
Scale  2  inches  to  1  mile. — Eattywar.  Sheet  No.  41  and  part  of  Sheet  No.  30 
of  Katty  war.  Part  of  Sorath.  1870, 1871-72, 1877-78.  Scale  1  inch  to  1  mile. 
Sheet  No.  51  of  Kattywar.  Part  of  Hillar.  1878-79.  Sheet  No.  52  of  Kattywar. 
Ptet  of  Hillar.  1878-79.  Sheet  No.  60  of  Kattywar.  Parts  of  Hallar  and 
Barda.  1878-79. — Indo-Chinese  Frontier.  Hundes,  or  Narikhorsum,  and  Monyul, 
•with  parts  of  the  surrounding  Districts.  Scale  8  miles  to  1  inch.  Compiled 
from  Strachey's  Map  of  Hundes,  1851 ;  Trans-Himalayan  Explorations  by  the 
Pandits,  Sec. ;  and  Topographical  Sketches  and  Triangulation  Charts,  by  Messrs. 
Ryall  and  Kinney,  1877-78.  On  2  sheets.— North-Westem  Frontier  of  India. 
Sketch  of  the  Countries  between  Hindustan  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  Additions 
to  April  1879.  Scale  64  miles  to  1  inch.  Seat  of  War  in  Northern  Afghanistan ; 
taken  principally  from  Surveys  and  Reconnaissances  by  Ofl&cers  of  the  Survey  of 
India,  1878-80.  Scale  4  miles  to  1  inch.  Map  of  the  Country  between  Kalat-i- 
Gilzai  and  Ghazni.  In  continuation  of  the  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  Northern 
Afghanistan.    (Stanford^  agent) 

Note. — ^The  names  in  brackets  [     ]  are  authorised  spellings. 

AFRICA. 
lurbier,  J.  V.— Carte  de  TAfrique  physique  suivant  la  projection  de  Flamsteed. 
Scale  1:  20,000,000,  or  273*9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    J.  V.  Barbier, 
Nancy.    Price  2$.    {Dtdau.) 

*etennaim*8  *  Oeographisolie  Mittheilungen.'— Verminck's  Expedition  nach 
den  Nigerquellen  unter  Zweifel  u.  Moustier,  1879.  Nach  der  Originalkarte  der 
Reisenden  und  anderen  Quellen  gezeichnet  von  B.  Hassenstein.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000 
or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen/ 
Jahi^ang  1880,  Taf.  12.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha.    (Dtdau,) 
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Petermann's  '  GeograpMsclie  Mittheilnngen.*— Trac6  einer  Eisenli 
Mejillones  nach  La  Paz  in  Bolivia,  aufgenommen  von  Ingenieur  Hugo  A.  I 
Scale  1 :  2,000,000  or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     Petennann's 
phische    Mittheilungen,'    Jahrgang    1880,    Taf.   13.    Justus  PertbeSi 
{Dulau.) 

CHARTS. 

Admiralty. — Charts  published  by   the  Hydrographic  Department,  Ad 
May  and  June  1880. 
No.  Inches. 

647       m       =1*8      South  America,  west  coast : — Coronel,  Lota,  and  i 

bays.     Price  Is.  6d. 
998       m        =     0 *  13    Siam  gulf :— Pulo  Kapas  to  Lacon  loada.    (PUn^f 
roads,  Patani  roads.  Great  Redang  harbour,  *"  " 
Price  2s.  6</. 
1363       m        =     0*25    Africa,  west  coast: — Sherbro  island  to  cape 

(Plans,  Gallinas  river,  Cape  Mount  river.)    Price  J 
Oft  9ft      /"^        ~     ^*^l    Newfoundland: — ^Duck  island  to  Ship  rock  shoal,  1 
^^^      \m       =  12-01        ing  port  Basque.    Price  l«.6rf. 
1612       m        =  various.  Adriatic  sea : — Ports  and  anchorages  in  Dalmati 

Trau;  Simlato;  Makarska;  S.  Giorgio;  Verboihft^ 
Gelsa.  Almissa  road.  Spalmadori  channel.  QttftT 
chiabay.    Price  Is.  6c^.  .i] 

^-      (m       =     Z'5\    South  America,  west  coast,  Patagonia : — Molyne 
^^      \m        =     6-0/        Portland  bay.     Price  U 
36       m        =3*25    England,  Bristol  channel : — ^Lundy  island. 
475       d        =     2*25    Australia: — North-west  coast  of  Australia  betveea .Ik 
parallels  of  10"  8'  and  21''  S.,  with  the  off-lying  sdid 
and  reefs.  \ 

No.  241.  Plan  added,  Tolmeitah,  Marsa  Sousah.    No.  2600.  Flan  adde^ ifci 
island  (Bird  islands).    (J.  D,  Potter,  agent.) 

CHARTS  CANCELLED.  ' 

No.  Gonoelled  by  M^ 

1286  Plan  on  this  sheet,  Coronel  and  (  New  plan,  Coronel,  Lota,  and 

Lota  bays  ..      ..      ..      ..  (       O^lcura  bays     047 

1614  Spalatro  strait. 

998  Pulo  Kapas  to  cape  Patani  ..  {  ^^'l^S'I^s^''^''  .^""^    .*?      998 

1363  Sherbro  island  to  cape  Mesu-  (  New  chart,  Sherbro  island  to 

rado \       cape  Mesurado 1968 

2828  Port  Basque f  New  plan,  Duck  island  to  Ship 

^  I      rock  shoal 2828 

;      1612  Port  Spalatro         |  v-        i,    *        l       :i        i. 

1615  Lesina^nnel       ^^^  sheet,  ports  and  ancho- 

1618  Ports.  Giorgio     |  rages  m  Dalmatia     ..      ..     1612 

15  Molyneux  sound {''7o&ut'''T  T""':        16 

36  Lundy  island New  plan,  Lundy  island       ..         88 
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The  Highway  from  the  Indue  to  Candahar. 
By  Sir  Biohabd  Tsmple,  Bart.,  a.o.8.i.,  clk,  D.0J1. 

(A  Lecture  deliTezed  at  the  ETening  Meeting,  June  14th,  1880.) 
Map,  p.  592. 

Sm  Richard  Temple  spoke  as  follows : — 

I  am  supposed  at  this  moment  to  begin  reading  to  70a  a  paper 
on  the  Highway  from  the  Indus  to  Candahar ;  but  I  am  only  to  give 
you  orally  what  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be  a  popular  explication  of 
the  maps,  and  of  the  pictorial  representations  which  are  hung  up 
on  the  screen  behind  me  and  before  you.  The  large  map  in  the 
comer  is  the  standard  map  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia,  with 
which  all  members  of  this  Society  are  familiar.  The  map  imme- 
diately below  it  is  a  new  map  which  has  been  prepared  specially 
by  the  draughtsman  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Turner,  for  this  occasion; 
and  in  several  respects  it  contains  geographical  particulars  which, 
although  they  have  been  exhibited  in  India,  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited before  any  audience  in  England.*  The  pictorial  illustrations 
have  been  prepared  by  my  brother.  Lieutenant  Greorge  Temple  of 
the  Navy,  a  gentleman  who  has  read  papers  with  similar  illus- 
trations in  this  very  lecture  room.  These  illustrations  have  been 
prepared  from  my  own  original  sketches  and  under  my  own  super- 
vision, and  I  can  guarantee  their  correctness.*  The  region  on  which 
I  am  about  to  dilate  briefly  is,  I  do  not  disguise  from  you,  fraught  with 
much  political  interest ;  but  politics  constitute  a  theme  upon  which 
I  am  absolutely  precluded  from  entering  at  the  present  moment.  But 
although  all  of  you  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  geographers  first,  I  dare 
say  you  are  sympathetic  with  all  the  human  interest  which  attaches  to 

*  The  map  aocompanying  thiB  nomher  at  p.  592  is  a  redaction,  with  additioos  from 
lecent  rarveys,  of  the  map  alluded  to  by  Sir  Bichard,  and  the  engraTings  (by  Lieut 
G.  T.  Temple)  are  also  xeduotioDa  of  the  pictorial  illnstiatioDS  exhibited  by  the 
leetorer.— Ed. 
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tlie  scenes  illuBtrat^d  on  this  screen.  These  are  soenes  where  Brttiih 
soldiers  and  British  people  have  not  only  bled,  suffered,  and  endorei 
but  are  still  bleeding,  still  suffering;  still  enduring.  This  is  a  rcgioa 
which  many  men  contemplate  with  pride,  oonsidering  the  hononn 
they  have  already  won,  and,  with  hope,  regarding  the  distinctioa  whick 
they  may  still  acquire;  but  it  lb  also  a  region  which  many  Englilli 
parents  meditate  upon  with  anxiety,  on  acoount  of  their  gallant  soni  m 
relatives  who  are  serving  their  country*  It  is  a  region,  also,  to  whid) 
many  weeping  widows  and  bereaved  relations  will  look  Itack  with  a  lifis 
long  regret.  Therefore  it  is  a  region  fraught  with  human  interest— tt 
interest  which  will  be  ever  cherished  by  members  of  this  Society. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  first  ask  you  to  bear  in  miikd 
generally  the  region  to  which  our  expedition  relates.  If  you  will  kindly 
look  at  the  general  map,  on  your  extreme  left  you  will  see  the  coimtiy 
of  Afghanistan,  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  Kurraoheo  (Karachi),  the 
Punjab,  Sukkur,  Candahar,  Herat,  Ghuzni,  and  Kabul ;  and  up  at  the 
top  you  will  see  the  regions  of  Central  Asia.  Now,  then,  I  presume 
you  know  pretty  well  where  you  are. 

I  Khali  ask  you  next  to  lot>k  at  the  map  immediately  below  on  your 
left,  which  has  been  prepared  for  this  occasion.  This  map  relates  to  tie 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Argandab ;  that  is  to  say,  betw««i 
the  town  of  Snkkur  on  the  Indus  and  the  town  of  Candahar  on  tb 
Argandab,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles.  It  is  divided  for  the  purpoMS 
of  this  exposition  into  four  divisions,  to  which  I  must  ask  your 
particular  attention- 
First,  there  is  the  country  below  the  hills ;  seoondly,  the  oonntfy 
within  the  hills ;  thirdly,  the  valley  of  Pishin  and  the  Khoja  Amraa 
mnge,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  British  territory  and  Southern 
Afghanistan ;  fourthly,  the  country  between  the  Khoja  Amran  range 
and  Candahar.  Now,  to  each  of  these  divisions  I  shall  have  to  9tk 
your  attention  separately,  and  in  detail. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  country  below  the  hills.  Now,  let  Oft 
}»egin  with  the  position  of  Sukkur  on  the  Indus,  Near  Sukkur  thew 
runs  up  a  low  range  of  hills  from  the  south-east  to  wards  Sukkur.  That 
range  is  a  remarkable  geographical  feature,  for  it  determines  the  couwe 
of  the  Lower  Indus,  It  settles  the  question  whether  the  Indus  shall  nm 
through  Sind,  converting  it  into  a  lesser  Egypt,  or  whether  the  Indtn 
shall  run  towards  the  cast  to  the  deserts  that  skirt  the  western  parts  of 
India*  Now,  the  Indus  passes  by  the  town  of  Kusmore,  a  little  ahovft 
Sukkur.  From  Kusmore  down  to  Sukkur  there  is  a  long  Hne  of  embank- 
ments which  constitute  a  monument  of  British  enterprise  and  science, 
and  which  form  one  of  the  largest  series  of  emlmnkments  in  the  world, 
Holland  not  excepted.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  embankments, 
that  is,  under  the  lee  of  the  protective  line,  are  canals,  villages  and  towns, 
railway  lines,  militai-y  roads,  marts  of  trade,  all  nestling  in  comparative 
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decnritj.  But  sometimes  the  Indus  breaks  through  those  embankments. 
The  year  before  last  it  swept  the  country  you  see  colonred  green  on  the 
map,  and  placed  it  all  under  water.  Traffic  for  the  time  was  suspended, 
the  roads  were  submerged,  and  the  whole  country  was  the  scene  of  tem- 
porary devastation.  Now,  these  are  dangers  from  which  no  human  skill 
or  foresight  can  guard  us.  We  hope  to  make  these  embankments  more 
safe  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  Indus  constitutes  a  source  of  permanent 
danger.  Now,  through  this  piece  of  country  that  is  coloured  green  on 
the  map,  there  runs  the  line  of  the  new  railway  from  a  point  near 
Sukkur  to  Candahar,  and  thus  I  bring  you  the  first  50  miles  of  your 
journey  of  400  miles  and  upwards  towards  Candahar. 


FIO.   1.— SUKEUB,  ON  THE  INDUS. 

Before  going  further,  I  shall  advert  to  the  first  of  the  pictures  high 
up  on  the  screen,  which  affords  a  view  of  Sukkur  from  Bohri  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Indus.  Between  Bohri  and  Sukkur,  there  is  a  rocky 
island  on  which  a  fortress  was  built  by  preceding  dynasties,  which  is 
called  the  fortress  of  Bukkur.  Our  view  is  looking  from  Bohri  towards 
Sukkur.  In  the  background  you  will  see  the  town  of  Sukkur,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indus,  on  low  hills.  Now,  between  my  point  of  view  and 
Sukkur  there  is  to  be  carried  the  bridge  of  the  Indus,  by  one  mighty 
span  from  Bohri  to  Bukkur  island,  on  the  suspension  principle.  Between 
Bukkur  and  Sukkur  there  will  be  two  or  three  spans.  The  difficulty  is 
that  between  my  point  of  view  and  Bukkur  the  river  is  so  deep  and  so 
rapid  that  no  pier  could  be  constructed,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
cross  this  branch  of  the  river  with  one  span  of  850  feet  on  the  suspension 
principle.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Sukkur  you  will  see  in  the 
illustration  a  number  of  boats  in  the  Indus.  That  will  be  considered 
the  commercial  basis  of  Candahar.  It  is  also  a  military  base.  It  was 
from  there  that  General  Stewart's  forces,  and  all  the  materials  of  war 
and  all  those  thousands  of  camels  which  you  have  heard  of,  were 
despatched.    You  will  see  also,  on  the  river,  steamers  joining  one  bank 
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with  the  other,  until  the  bridge  shall  be  built.    You  will  see  two  i 


of  pilla 


The 


the  pillars  of  the  eleotrie  telegraph,  which 


lOBe  are 
carried  right  across  the  Indus. 

I  thus  convey  you  in  imftgination  over  the  first  50  miles,  wisnja  tk 
green  strip  of  country.     It  is  entirely  cultivateil,  or  else  covered  wit] 
vegetation.    After  passing  this  green>  you  will  bid  farewell  to  veg 
tion  for  many  a  long  mile. 

I  now  enter  upon  the  second  tti vision,  uamely,  the  country  below  the^ 
hills,  and  conduct  you  into  the  desert.    The  desert  you  will  find  colouwdj 
light  brown  in  the  map.    You  will  perceive  that  on  the  left  hand  of  i 
desert  there  are  green  strips  wliich   represent  cultivation,  which  Hi 
carried  on  by  irrigation  by  those  streams  which  run   from  the  Ulk 
You  will  there  remark  a  particular  feature  in  those  streams,  that  tliey 
have  sources  and  courses  but  have  no  mouths,  because  as  the  itrigatioo 
goes  oii»  they  are  merged  iii  numerous  streams  and  water-coursefl.    Aji^ 
that  IS  the  remarkable  feature  of  Central  Asia :  there  are  scores  of  rivere 
without  mouths.     Now  the  point  is,  that  all  these  green  strips  were 
liable  to  such  Soods  that  we  could  not  possibly  carry  a  tempomy 
railway  to  Candahar  through  these  strips  of  country.     We  were  obliged 
to  carry  the  railway  through  the  very  midst  of  the  desert,  for  tliei»j 
alone  we  could  get  ground  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  wortJ 
But  this  groTiud  had  a  particular  disadvantage  in  that  it  was  watorl««,^ 
It  IB  light  friable  soil,  the  best  galloping  ground  for  horsemen  tkftt  I J 
have  ever  seen.     You  can  imagine  the  difficulty  we  had  m  gettmgj 
natives  to  face  this  desert.      They  declare<l  they  would  die  of  thint;1 
but  we  sunk  down  tanks  in  the  desert,  and  established  a  service  of  water 
trains  by  the  railway  as  it  progressed,  in  order  to  carry  the  water  supplyti) 
the  people  at  the  works.  The  people  numbered  3500,  besides  1500  anim*k 
and  water  had  to  be  earned  day  after  day,  sometimes  60  or  60  roflei^ 
iu  order  to  supply  this  large  number  of  mouths.     Neverthelea  thtl 
railway  was  carried  on  through  this  desert,  at  the  average  rat©  rf  two^ 
miles  a  day;  sometimes  we  attained  the  rate  of  2^  miles  a  day,  vA 
one  day  we  got  three  miles.    The  cc»nstruction  consisted  of  two  Seet  { 
eanhway ;  besides  that  there  was  the  laying  down  of  the  sleepere  i 
the  fastening  down  of  the  rails*    These  materials  were  gathered  fmm  I 
great  distances  in  all  quarters  of  India,  and  I  need  not  detain  you  ou 
that  topic.     It  has  been  considered  tho  most  rapid  piece  of  work  ihit 
has  been  done  by  any  nation — at  least  out  of  America ;  but  although  1 
had  tho  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  works,  I  make  no  cl^m 
for  credit  personally.   I  would  rather  give  the  credit  to  Colonel  Lindsay, 
tho  engineer-in-chief,  and  all  the  staff  that  worked  under  me-    So  I 
bring  you  through  the  desert  approaching  to  Sibi. 

I  then  ask  your  attention  to  the  picture  on  the  screen,  illustrating 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sibi.  You  will  there  see  the  low  hills  of  Belu- 
chistan  beyond  Sibi :  you  will  see  the  hill  of  Kalipat  in  the  extreme 
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difltanoe ;  you  will  perceive,  also,  a  long  line  of  dark  trees,  the  grons 
of  Sibi,  the  only  green  trees  to  be  found  for  many  miles  aionnd,  nl 
on  this  side  of  the  green  trees  you  will  see  something  that  is  meant  it^ 
represent  the  encampment  where  the  Bombay  troops  were  edicamped, 
which  have  since  relieved  General  Stewart's  forces  in  Candahar.  Li 
the  foreground  of  the  picture  you  will  observe  the  line  of  the  lailvij- 
and  the  telegraph  posts,  and  the  immense  expanse  of  desert. 

We  have  now  got  through  the  desert  90  miles  in  addition  to  tibe 
50  miles  first  mentioned,  and  thus  I  have  brought  you  140  miles  oa 
the  journey  which  I  am  asking  you  to  make  with  me  to  Candaliar. 
Thus  far,  we  have  passed  through  regions  that  are  familiarly  known  ix^ 
many  distinguished  members  of  this  Society — ^to  such  members  as  Sir 
Barrow  Ellis  and  Sir  William  Merewether,  who  are  no  doubt  present 
here  this  evening. 

We  have  been,  so  far  as  the  green  part  of  the  map  is  concerned, 
within  the  British  territory :  after  that,  we  enter  on  the  brown  psit 
of  the  map,  and  are  then  in  the  territory  of  Khelat. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  part  of  the  territory  that  was  assigned 
to  us  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Qundamuk — called  the  southern  assigned 
districts  of  Afghanistan.  We  are  also  about  to  plunge  straight  inti^ 
the  hills,  from  which  you  will  not  escape  for  a  good  many  miles  to  come, 
until  I  have  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  great  desert  of  Sonth- 
westem  Afghanistan.  So,  now,  you  must  make  ap  your  minds  to  ^ 
the  plains  of  India,*and  to  be  surrounded  by  hills  for  a  considerable  ptrt 
of  your  journey. 

As  far  as  Sibi  the  railway  line  is  marked  continuously  black,  wliidi 
indicates  a  complete  and  open  rail — open  at  least,  if  not  completei 
After  that  you  will  find  the  railway  line  marked  by  a  dotted  line  of 
black  on  the  map,  which  indicates  a  railway  that  is  under  construction; 
and  this  railway,  you  will  perceive,  follows  the  line  of  the  Nari  riT«^ 
which  passes  through  a  gorge  called  the  Nari  Gorge.    After  that  it 
passes  through  one  or  two  lines  of  low  hiUs,  and  enters  upon  the  Hanud 
valley  at  the  foot  of  a  moimtain  called  Kalipat.    After  that  it  paam 
through  a  long  cultivated  valley  until  it  crosses  Chapar  mountain ;  thea 
the  railway  passes  a  rift  or  chasm  in  the  great  limestone  geologicel 
formation.    The  railway  makes  use  of  the  river  to  pass  through  thi» 
otherwise  impassable  limestone  mountain.    After  that  it  enters  on  the 
upper  valley,  and  so  it  gets  to  Gw&l,  which  lies  upon  the  edge  of  the 
elevated  plateau  of  Pishin  and  the  fiank  of  that  range  of  mountains 
which  separate  Fishin  from  the  lower  mountains,  and  constitute  the 
great  natural  defence  of  the  plateau. 

I  have  thus  brought  you  for  the  moment  as  far  as  Gwal  and  Pishin, 
and  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  three  pictorial  illustrations  of  this  part 
of  the  route.  You  will  first  note  the  picture  of  the  Nari  Gorge.  You  will 
see  the  low  hills  we  have  to  pass  in  the  middle  distance,  a  light  friable 
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kind  of  rocks  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  which  are  geologically 
mmgnificant  as  compared  to  the  geological  formations  to  which  I  shall 
presently  call  your  attention.  In  the  meantime  you  will  understand 
that  these  lower  hills  can  be  easily  blasted  with  dynamite.  They  were 
flo  being  blasted  some  months  ago,  when  I  saw  them,  and  thus  the 
nilway  can  be  rapidly  constructed. 


FIG.  4. — THE   HARNAI   VALLEY.*    KALIPAT  MOUN'TATN   IK  THE  DISTANCE.   ' 

The  next  view  of  the  Hamai  valley  is  of  interest.  In  the  background 
you  have  the  mountain  of  Ealipat.  Our  railway  has  now  attained  the 
height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ascending  gradually  from 
8iti  which  is  reckoned  at  700  feet.  In  the  Hamai  valley,  then,  we  have 
attained  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and  this  Ealipat  mountain  is  11,000  or 
12,000  feet.  Thus  our  picture  of  Ealipat  shows  some  7000  or  8000  feet  of 
sheer  precipitous  ascent  overhanging  this  very  valley.  It  is  a  magnificent 
limestone  formation.  Then  in  the  middle  distance  you  will  observe  a 
line  of  towers.  They  are  the  defences  of  the  villagers  in  the  valleys 
against  the  marauders  of  the  tribes  from  the  hills.  These  towers  are 
refuges  into  which  the  wretched  husbandman  and  his  cattle  may  escape 
for  the  moment,  while  a  storm  of  devastation  and  plunder  sweeps  over 
his  fields.  You  will  observe  that  the  towers  face  the  hills  whence  the 
marauders  come,  and  behind  the  towers  are  the  fertile  fields.  In  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  you  will  observe  from  the  heights  of  Ealipat 
a  slope  of  limestone  formations,  and  in  the  left  of  the  picture  you  will 
find  rifts  or  chasms,  and  to  these  chasms  I  shall  have  immediately  to 
conduct  you. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  them,  I  must  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
next  picture,  which  represents  what  we  call  the  Chapar  Eift.  We  take 
full  advantage  of  that  rift  to  pass  the  railway  through  it.  There  you 
see  precipitous  rocks  overhanging  the  rushing  stream,  and  on  the  left 
you  will  see  ledges  of  rocks  over  which  we  shall  conduct  the  railway. 
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We  Bhall  have  to  construct  a  viaduct  -with  piers  of  100  feet  high,  inofdtt^^ 
to  approach  those  ledges.  But  thiB  is  not  a  difficult  work  ;  the  fotiiid]|^  ^H 
tionB  are  excellent,  and  we  hope  to  master  the  line  of  the  railway  within  ^| 
this  rift  or  chasm.  The  point  at  which  my  view  is  taken  Is  naiTDv 
like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  but  after  that  the  railway  gets  into  the  v&tlaj 


FIG.    5.— THE   aiAPAU  RttT. 


opening  like  a  bottle,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  in  thftt 
way  we  make  use  of  the  stream  for  the  railway ;  and  so,  almost  ini| 
ceptihly,  we  ascend  up  to  Gwal,  which  is  5500  feet  above  the  sea  {nboui 
2U00  feet  higher  than  the  Chapar  Eift,  which  may  l^e  reckoned  a| 
3500  feet).     This  incline,  with  the  help  of  the  river,  w^ll  be  efifectedj 
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with  comparative  ease,  coasidaring  the  railway  inclineB  in  other  parts  of 
India  or  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  advanced  you  another  100  miles  of  your  journey  towards 
Candahaft  and  I  muet  now  ask  you  to  revert  to  Sibi.  From  Sibi  you 
will  Bee  there  runs  on  the  map  a  direct  line  of  military  road  to  Dadar,  and 
from  there  you  enter  upon  the  famous  Bolan  Pass — a  pass  by  which  the 
Britifih  invading  armies  have  always  passed  from  India  to  Afghanistan. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  up  the  Bolan  Pass  to  a  place  where 
you  will  see  hills  marked  on  the  map  somewhat  darter  than  the  rest. 

Then  you  should  look  at  the  picture  of  this  place.  In  the  back- 
ground you  see  the  high  mountains  which  flank  the  plat-eau  of  Quetta. 
In  the  centre  you  see  the  liee  through  which  the  military  and 
commercial  traffic  has  to  pass,  and  in  the  foreground  you  see  the 
Bolan  river  running  with  hranchlets  and  rivulets  under  the  rocky 
formations.  These  rocky  formations  are  geologically  insignificant,  hut 
the  colour  of  the  water  is  admired  by  every  educated  person  who  sees 
it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  mixture  of  azure  and  emerald.  The  stream 
goes  careering  over  the  shingle  and  sand,  and  that  used  to  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  pass.  It  was  in  the  crossing  and 
recroBsing  of  this  stream  that  everybody  got  so  wet  in  the  cold  weather^ 
and  constant  failure  of  health  and  strength  was  occasioned.  Through 
the  steadiness  and  industry  of  the  Bombay  troops  under  the  direction 
of  General  Phayre,  w*ho  is  a  brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  Society,  we  managed  in  a  very  short  time  to 
make  a  good  military  road,  instead  of  the  steep  shingly  inclines  over 
which  the  guns  and  the  military  stores  used  to  be  laboriously  dragged. 
The  pass  is  now  permeated  by  a  road  over  which  officers  drive  their 
<log-oarts,  and  over  which,  when  I  left  India,  we  were  arranging  to 
draw  vehicles  by  horses  at  five  miles  an  hour.  In  that  way  we  get  to 
the  mountains  which  are  exhibited  on  tho  background  of  the  Bolan  Pass, 
and  so  we  reach  the  desolate  plain  of  Beluchistan. 

You  will  see  this  plain  (called  Dasht-i-Bedaulat  or  desolate  plain) 
coloured  light  brown  on  the  map.  Now  this  is  a  plain  of  which 
travellers  should  beware  during  the  winter  season,  for  the  most  wither- 
ing blasts  sweep  over  it,  sometimes  in  dust-storms,  at  other  times  in 
snow-storms,  which  chill  people  to  death.  I  do  not  know  that  European 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  but  many  natives  have  fatally  succuml>ed  to 
this  benumbing,  piercing  wind-  And  so  we  get  to  the  comparatively 
happy  valley  of  Quetta. 

Now  the  valley  of  Quetta  lies  in  the  bosom  of  grand  mountains. 
These  mountains  are  about  6000  feet  above  the  altitude  of  Quetta,  and 
Quetta  itself  is  about  5500  feet.  Dadar,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  is 
less  than  1000  feet ;  but  the  plain  I  have  just  been  describing  to  you  is 
6000  feet,  so  that  the  mountains  near  Quetta  are  from  11,000  to 
12,000  feet  in  height    They  are  magni^cent  limestone  formations* 
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Now  this  you  will  find  illustrated  on  our  screen  hy  the 
view  of  Quetta.  On  tho  right  baud  of  the  picture  you  will  see  tb 
mountain  of  Miirdar,  The  name  aignifies  **the  dead  man's  mount^" 
and  the  natives  say  that  the  reason  why  they  call  it  so  is  because  u^ 
man  who  tried  to  asceud  it  would  he  dead  hefore  ho  got  to  the  top.  h 
the  distance  to  the  right  you  will  perceive  the  mountain  of  Z&rgknn, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  forests  of  juniper,  but  in  this  clear  titnm^ 
sphere,  in  the  evening  light,  so  strong  is  the  effulgence  of  the  settiag 
8un  that  the  mountain  looks  at  sunset  like  one  mass  of  rose-colour.  Tken  i 
midway  in  the  picture  you  see  Takatu  mountain,  which  8eparat<:<!8  tke  I 
valley  of  Quetta  from  the  valley  of  Pishin,  The  spurs  of  Takatu  stxetdi 
to  the  left,  and  through  a  long  gap  in  the  Takatu  spurs  you  see  in  ik 
distance  a  line  of  hlue-grey  mountains,  which  form  the  Khoja  Amnn 
range,  and  between  the  spurs  of  Quetta  and  these  blue  mountains  tbm 
lie»  the  valley  of  Fishin.  Further  to  the  left  you  will  see  the  mountain 
of  Cliiltan,  or  **  fortj^  persone,"  so  called  from  a  Mahommedan  legend 
alxout  forty  saints,  with  which  I  need  not  detain  you.  In  the  middle 
distance  you  will  see  the  town  and  mud  fort  of  Quetta.  In  front  d 
that  you  will  see  the  houses  and  gardens  that  constitute  the  civil  and 
militaiy  station  of  Quettii  itself,  built  for  the  immediate  acoommodstioii 
of  our  troops ;  and  further  to  the  right  you  will  observe  the  new  BritiBli 
bazar  or  town.  In  the  foreground  you  perceive  the  road  leading  from 
the  Bolan  Pass  towards  Quetta,  and  joining  the  road  near  Quetta  jcm 
will  see  a  road  that  comes  from  the  Ilhelat  country.  I  am  sure  that  no 
view  I  could  present,  and  no  colours  that  I  could  depict,  could  give  ym 
any  idea  of  the  real  splendour  of  this  scene.  These  mountains,  12;,000 
feet  high,  with  their  magnificent  rocks,  at  sunrise  are  lighted  up  with  j 
fire,  and  at  sunset  they  blush  with  rose-coloured  splendour.  Down  in ' 
the  valleys,  near  the  little  groves,  are  now  earned  on  British  amiiB&- 
mcnts.  There  are  cricket-matches  and  lawn-tennis  and  Badmluton, 
and  other  games,  and  on  these  scenes  there  look  down  the  maguificeat 
mountains.  I  suppose  there  are  no  more  beautiful  play^grounds  in  th« 
world  than  those  play-gioujids  of  Quetta. 

Wc  have  now  got  over  another  120  miles  of  our  journey,  and  I  miasi 
ask  you  to  look  again  at  where  I  last  conducted  you  on  the  map  mcv 
Gwdl.  Wo  have  now  fairly  entered  the  Pishin  valley.  From  the 
town  of  Quetta  there  runs  an  indication  of  a  military  road,  which  rosd 
goes  towards  the  wxll-known  Gazaband  Pass,  where  Generals  Stewirt 
and  Biddulph  passed  with  their  troops  towards  Pishin.  Now  that  the 
military  road  runs^into  the  Piehin  valley,  and  the  railway  lino  from  Qwil 
runs  also  into  the  Pishin  valley,  both  the  military  road  and  the  raOwiy 
^vill  cross  the  Lora  river,  which  is  indicated  to  you  by  the  map  iS 
running  through  the  valley  of  IHshin.  Looking  across  the  valley  of 
Pishin,  you  see  tho  Khoja  Amran  range,  w*hich  is  the  real  boundary  rfi 
Afghanistan.     This  range  takes  its  name  from  the  tomb  of  a  8axn%,\ 
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KHoja  Amran,  whose  tomb  is  at  the  top  of  the  highest  peak,  but  in 
reality  this  range  is  better  known  to  Europeans  from  the  two  great 
military  passes  that  exist  within  it :  one  the  Ehojak  Pass  and  the  other 
the  Gwaja  Pass,  which  latter,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  railway, 
18  in  the  future  more  likely  to  become  celebrated. 


FIG.  8. — PISIIIN   VALLKV .'    KlIOJA   AMItAN  RANGE   IN  THE  DISTANCE. 

I  must  ask  you  now  to  look  at  the  next  pictorial  illustration  on  our 
screen.  In  the  background  you  will  see  the  Ehoja  Amran  mountains, 
stretching  like  an  old  grey  wall.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills  you  will  see 
an  indication  of  a  well-known  town,  Eala  Abdullah,  and  above  there  is 
the  B^ojak  Pass.  In  the  centre  of  the  range  you  will  see  a  peak  which 
is  called  the  Khwaja  Amran  Peak,  and  towards  the  left  you  will  see  the 
town  of  Gulistan  Karez,  which  is  a  lovely  place,  with  water-courses, 
canals,  and  fruit-gardens,  and  above  that  you  will  see  where  the  Gwaja 
Pass  is.  In  the  middle  distance  you  will  see  the  partially  cultivated 
plain  of  Pishin,  and  you  will  see  the  Lora  river ;  and  this  view  is  taken 
from  where  the  railway  viaduct  is  to  be  constructed  over  the  river. 

Before  I  leave  Pishin,  I  may  detain  you  for  one  or  two  moments  by 
explaining  to  you  why  wo  take  the  railway  by  the  Nari  river,  instead 
of  the  old  route  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  Now,  a  railway  by  the  Bolan  route 
would  have  been  vastly  better  than  no  railway  at  all,  and  would  have 
been  a  great  national  advantage  had  there  been  no  better  route  obtain- 
able ;  but  the  Bolan  route  was  open  to  certain  objections,  as  there  were 
very  sharp  curves,  then  stijff  gradients,  and  then  the  great  liability  to 
floods  during  the  storms  of  summer ;  then  there  was  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
that  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat ;  but  the  main  point  was  this,  whatever  might 
be  the  expenditure  devoted  to  it,  wo  could  not  make  that  railway  safe  at 
all  seasons,  and  also  there  was  a  very  rigorous  climate  in  winter,  as  well 
as  a  great  want  of  food  supplies  all  along  the  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  route  of  the  railway  I  have  described  to  you,  by  the  Nari  river, 
we  had  much  better  curves  and  much  easier  gradients ;  we  had  complete 
freedom  from  the  floods  of  summer — that  is  to  say,  we  are  able  to  take 
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the  railway  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods ;  we  had  a  nnich  less  rigoroai 
climate  in  winter,  and  we  had  supplies  along  the  line,  and  it  will  pis 
entirely  through  the  a&sigBed  districts  under  British  administratiai 
Above  all,  we  found  by  the  help  of  the  ri%*er  a  moat  excellent  engineering 
Hne.  The  difficulty  with  lines  of  this  kind  is  that  you  have  to  surmoum 
the  vast  mountain  w^all  which  forms  the  flank  of  the  elevated  plateaa  of 
Belnchistan,  and  constitutes  the  boundary  between  Beluchistan  tiid 
India,  From  some  volcanic  forces  in  geological  periods,  there  have  bo^ 
great  chasms  and  rents  formed  in  this  wall.  Bivers  rise  in  the  plateau, 
which  pass  through  these  rents  and  chasms  into  the  lower  valleys.  Our 
engineers  took  advantage  of  these  rents  and  chasms,  and  of  these  anciefit 
geological  circumstances,  and  that  is  actually  how  we  have  obtaiDed 
this  line*  From  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  line,  I  can  assure  job 
that  you  ascend  minute  by  minute^  and  you  are  hardly  conscious  thit 
you  arc  ascending  at  all* 

In  confirmation  of  this  fact  I  may  mention  that  last  November,  I, 
in  company  with  others,  marched  over  a  parallel  route  at  a  rate  of 
45  miles  a  day  (or  90  miles  in  two  days)»  and  during  that  time  we  wert 
scarcely  cxjuscious  that  we  were  ascending  at  alL  Nevertheless  on  thoie 
two  days  we  ascended  5000  feet. 

Now»  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  conducted  you  through  the  lowtr 
Tango  of  hills  on  to  the  valley  of  Pishin,  and  to  the  Khoja  Anmii 
range  beyond.  I  have  also  asked  you  to  remember  that  the  railway  u 
not ,  to  ascend  the  Khoja  Amran  range  by  the  Khojak  FasSi  which 
is  the  present  military  road,  but  is  to  ascend  by  the  Gwaja  Pass  further 
south.  1  must,  however,  ask  you  to  ascend  with  me  the  Khojak  Paa, 
3000  feet  above  se-adevel,  and  that  is  the  highest  point  to  which  I  slull 
have  to  oondnct  you  this  evening.  Having  got  in  this  way  to  tht 
summit  of  the  Khojak  Pass,  1  will  explain  to  you  that  the  geological 
features  of  the  range  aro  comparatively  insignificant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gwaja  Pass,  where  grand  granite  formations  render  tht  i 
scenery  very  fine ;  in  the  Khojak  Pass,  where  we  now  are,  the  scenery 
is  poor. 

I  must  now  ask  your  notice  to  the  picture  on  our  screen  which 
represents  the  view  from  the  Khojak  summit  looking  towards  Soutbem 
Afghanistan.    In  the  distance  you  will  perceive  the  low  hills  of  Candahar. 
In  the  extreme  distance  you  will  also  see  the  hills  of  Northern  or  Upper 
Afghanistan.     On  the  left  in  the  distance  you  will  perceive  the  desert 
-of  Southern  Afghanistan,  which  desert,  you  will  find,  is  marked  with  a 
large  brown  patch  upon  the  map.     In  my  pictorial  LlluBtration  you  will 
see  it  marked  by  a  large  dust-storm  which  is  coming  up  in  vast  columns,  I 
I  myself  saw  that  dust-storm  arise.     It  came  from  GO  miles  o£^  ozid ' 
I  saw  it  rush  on  with  remarkable  rapidity.     We  knew  it  was  coming] 
quick,  so  we  tethered  our  horses  under  shelter  in  the  lee  of  the  summit, 
and  we  ourselves  stood  on  the  summit  itself,  in  order  to  face  the  atonn. 
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It  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  stand*  AltliongH  we  were  3000  6^ 
above  that  desert  the  dust  blew  furioualy  in  our  face8»  and  we  conU 
acaroely  stand  against  it.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  du8t-«toms 
constitutes  a  noteworthy  feature  in  that  desert.  In  the  middle  distwjm 
you  will  perceive  the  military  road  running  towards  Candahar,  on  wkicli 
line  actions  have  been  recently  fought,  and  down  at  the  foot  of  the  nuigie 
you  will  aee  the  military  post  of  Chaman,  and  near  that  you  will  lee 
the  spot  which  represents  the  spring  where  the  only  water  and  the  only 
green  thing  can  be  got  in  the  locality.  In  the  foreground  you  will  k« 
the  place  called  the  **  Gun  Slip/*  This  name  "  Gun  Slip  "  means  fha 
operation  whereby  Stewart*8  guns  were  slipped  down  the  precipitoqi 
hill-side.  The  guns  had  to  be  passed  down  by  ropes,  and  the  hotm 
were  led  down.  You  may  have  seen  this  operation  depicted  in  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News  *  of  the  time.  Subsequently  our  officers  hAT« 
made  a  good  zigzag  road  down  the  hill-Bide,  which  road  you  will  9» 
lepresented  on  the  left  of  the  picture* 

Such,  then,  is  this  remarkable  view.  Picturesque  it  may  not  be,  bat 
it  is  a  wonderful  view,  because  it  iB  the  point  from  which  so  many 
heroes  and  statesmen  of  tJie  first  Afghan  war  must  have  looked  on 
Afghanistan,  which  was  to  them  the  promised  land — such  statenmen  u 
Keene,  Macnaghten,  and  your  excellent  Vice-President  here,  Sir  Henr^ 
Rawlineon,  who  ia  now  present,  and  is  sitting  on  my  left.  Imagine  iht 
hope  they  must  have  felt  when  they  looked  on  Afghanistan  from  thig 
place.  And  this  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  heroes  of  the  hit 
Afghan  war  must  havo  first  gazed  at  Afghanistan ;  not  only  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  but  Sir  Michael  Biddulph,.  who  has  lectured  to  you  from  thii 
Tery  table. 

Thus  we  have  got  another  60  miles  upon  our  journey,  and  there  onli 
remain  the  last  90  miles  of  the  nm  to  get  to  the  winning  post,  Yot, 
will  observe  from  the  map  that  the  railway  is  to  proceed  from  the  Gwaji 
Pass  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  Khoja  Amran  range,  and  to  en 
on  the  southern  plains  of  Afghanistan,  It  will  first  take  a  sweef 
towards  the  right,  or  east,  in  order  to  avoid  the  desert.  Then  it  has  to 
run  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dori  river,  crossing  several  tributary 
streams  on  its  way.  It  passes  by  the  Mel  Pass,  where  the  Afghan 
Governor  of  Candahar  o0ered  some  resistance  to  the  advance  of  Stewart*! 
forces.  After  that  it  passes  by  the  village  of  Khushab,  and  so  runs 
to  Candahar,  Now,  you  may  ask  me  why  we  take  the  railway  on  1 
right  bank  of  the  Dori  river,  when  we  might  have  taken  it  along 
left  bank,  and  thus  have  avoided  five  tributary  streams.  To  that  I  ha' 
a  specific  answer,  and  that  is— if  you  went  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don 
river  you  would  be  much  too  ne^r  the  desert.  The  drifting  sands  of 
the  desert  are  very  dangerous,  and  ofiTer  difficulties  to  the  enginoQTs; 
and  you  will  ol>sorve  that  the  desert  is  one  of  the  dominating  features 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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It  is  this  desert  which  mainly  oontribntes  to  the  political  importance 
of  the  district  of  Gandahar.  Everybody  who  comes  and  goes  either  from 
India  towards  Central  Asia,  or  from  Central  Asia  towards  India,  must 
pass  along  the  elbow  of  that  desert,  and  rounding  its  comer  must  go  by 
Gandahar.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Gandahar  has  always  been 
deemed  so  important  by  all  the  great  commanders  and  politicians  in 
Asia,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present. 

Now,  then,  I  arrive  at  the  last  illustration  of  my  pictorial  series  on 
onr  screen.  This  illustration  shows  the  first  view  the  traveller  gets  as 
lie  approaches  Gandahar.  Ton  will  see  in  the  extreme  distance  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Argandab  river,  which  are  spurs  of  the 
Si4h  Kdb,  range.  In  the  middle  distance  you  will  see  a  remarkable 
aeries  of  low  hills  rising  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  of  Gandahar, 
which  is  8500  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Those  hills  are  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  but  they  constitute  a  very  interesting 
of  trap  formation.  The  low  hills  through  which  we  have  just 
near  the  Mel  Pass  are  gneiss,  while  some  of  them  are  granitic. 
In  firont  of  the  hills  near  Gandahar  you  will  see  in  the  right  of  the 
piotnre  the  modem  town  of  Gandahar.  To  the  left,  again,  you  will 
■ee  the  ancient  city  and  citadel  and  fortress  of  Gandahar.  They  are 
wonderful  ruins ;  they  are  not  built  of  stone  or  brick,  but  of  a  hard  and 
indurated  earth  peculiar  to  the  immediate  locality,  and  I  have  been  told 
by  officers  of  Artillery  that  they  never  saw  bastions  which  would  be 
more  difficult  to  batter  down.  Immediately  above  this  citadel,  on  the  low 
range  of  hills,  you  will  see  in  the  distance  some  towers.  In  one  of  the 
many  sieges  to  which  this  old  city  has  been  subjected  (the  new  city  is 
not  above  150  years  old),  the  enemy,  by  a  striking  military  coup,  got  up 
to  the  hills  during  the  night,  took  one  of  those  towers  by  surprise, 
and  so  commanded  the  citadel  and  town,  which  had  to  surrender.  In 
the  midst  of  the  modem  city  you  will  see  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Durani  dynasty  of  Afghanistan, 
that  dynasty  which  performed  so  important  a  part  in  the  first  Afghan 
war,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  Barakzai  dynasty.  In  the  imme- 
diate foreground  there  runs  the  military  line  to  Gandahar ;  but  that  is 
not  the  railway  line,  which  will  run  somewhat  towards  the  right. 
There  is  also  some  indication  of  the  green  plain  of  Gandahar,  excellently 
irrigated  from  running  streams,  skilfully  cultivated,  waving  with 
harvests,  and  often  yielding  several  crops  within  the  year. 

Perhaps  this  view  is  imperfectly  represented ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  views  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is 
that  view  from  which  people  either  take  their  first  or  their  last  look  of 
Gandahar,  and  it  is  a  view  that  must  have  been  looked  upon  with 
wonderment  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished,  or  of  the  most  notorious 
characters  in  history — ^by  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Tamerlane,  by  the 
Emperor  Baber,  by  the  Great  Mogul,  by  Shah  Abbas,  by  Nadir  Shah, 
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and  others.  All  these  extraordinary  personages  must  have  regarded  the 
scene  with  as  much  wonderment  as  we  do ;  for  despite  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  this  beautifal  landscape  remains  the  same. 

Now,  I  have  brought  you  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  400  miles  from 
Sukkur,  whei-e  I  began  my  lecture,  and  I  hope  you  have  not  found  this 
journey  exceedingly  fatiguing  or  irksome. 

I  shall  conclude  by  giving  you  a  resume  of  the  distances  you  and  I 
have,  in  imagination,  travelled  together.  The  country  below  the  hills 
was  140  miles  ;  the  country  within  the  hills  was  120  miles ;  the  country 
in  the  Pishin  valley  and  the  Ehoja  Amran  range  was  60  miles,  and 
from  the  Ehoja  Amran  range  to  Candahar  90  miles  —  altogether 
410  miles.  That  may  be  called  the  military  route;  but  the  railway 
route  which  I  have  explained  to  you  is  somewhat  longer.  The  railway 
route  we  take  in  this  way :  Indus  to  Sibi,  140  miles ;  Sibi  to  Gulistan 
Earoz,  170  miles ;  Gulistan  Karez  to  Gwaja— that  is,  the  southern  end  of 
the  Ehoja  Amran  range — 40  miles ;  from  Ehoja  Amran  range  to  Can- 
dahar 90  miles.  The  whole  distance  by  railway  line  is  440  miles,  say 
450  miles  with  a  slight  margin  for  detours,  and  that  represents  the 
maximum  journey  which  you  have  made  with  me  to-night. 

I  may  express  the  hope,  before  I  sit  down,  that  the  statement  I  have 
offered  is  sufficiently  scientific  and  geographical  to  satisfy  the  severe 
requirements  of  such  a  distinguished  gentleman  as  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
whose  knowledge  of  these  countries  is  unrivalled,  vastly  surpassing  mine, 
although  mine  may  be  fresher,  perhaps.  I  venture  to  anticipate  that 
it  may  also  satisfy  the  requirements  of  some  of  the  Sind  authorities 
present.  I  trust  it  has  also  been  brief  and  graphic  enough  for  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the  Geographical  Society.  I  further 
believe  that  this  oral  statement,  together  with  the  pictorial  illustrations, 
will  have  the  advantage  over  a  written  paper,  as  it  will  enable  you  to 
carry  away  with  you  some  pictures  impressed  upon  the  tablets  of  your 
brain  and  memory,  better  perhaps  than  any  word-painting  can  pourtray. 
I  hope  that  if  you  do  carry  away  those  pictures  in  your  minds  to-night, 
you  will  also  think  kindly  and  sympathetically  of  the  men  who  have  been 
engaged  in  these  places — of  the  statesmen,  politicians,  and  commanders 
who  have  formed  so  many  great  projects  for  the  advancement  of  British 
interests  in  this  quarter ;  of  the  British  soldiers,  your  own  white  fellow- 
countrymen,  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  who  have  sustained  your  country's 
cause  with  a  bravery  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  even  in  the  annals 
of  England ;  of  the  Native  sepoys  and  soldiers,  who  have  equalled  in 
discipline  and  endurance  their  European  brethren ;  of  the  Native  Chiefs 
who  have  kept  the  road  and  protected  our  line  of  march,  and  who  have 
also  escorted  many  of  us,  and  saved  us  from  ambush  and  from  overt  attack, 
which  otherwise  would  have  proved  fatal  to  us ;  of  the  men  of  science, 
civil  and  military,  who  have  planned  those  important  public  works  T 
have  described  to  you  to-night ;  and  lastly  of  the  patient,  enduring,  and 
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induBtrioTis  native  camp  followers,  who  had  no  particiilar  fewaid  i 
exp<?ct  bc?yoiid  their  hare  wage,  who  had  no  honours,  no  gloiy  to  tuti^l 
cipate,  but  ueverthelesB  did  their  duty  as  men  like  the  rest  of  na^  lalj 
who  have  hut  too  often  left  their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  localities  tiatf 
have  been  depicted  to  yon  to-night,  Bemcmber,  ladies  and  gentleawti,! 
that  to  whatever  claes  or  whatever  profession  these  men  belonpj,  J 
whether  the  colonr  of  their  uniform  was  black,  or  red^  or  blue,  whet] 
they  were  white- skinned  or  dark-skinned,  they  were  all  one  in 
sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  British  cauBe:  they  were  conuades  anil 
lircthren  in  arms,  in  policy,  and  in  adminietration,  for  the  promotion  of 
those  vast  interests  whicli  are  comprised  in  the  British  Empire  m  ih» 
East. 

Before  the  commencement  of  llie  lecture  the  President  (Lord  AbeTdnre) ttM 
that  he  was  glad  that  on  this,  the  first  occasion  be  had  the  honour  to  appear  hbm 
a  Meetiog  as  President  of  the  Society,  he  had  to  introduce  a  gentlemftn  of  tl^e 
emineDce  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  It  was  usual,  he  believed,  on  such  occasiotii  to  «t 
a  few  words  introductory  of  the  speaker.  In  the  present  caae  it  seemed  atncut 
impertinent  to  do  $o,  as  so  many  important  events  in  India  had  made  tbenameof 
Sir  Richard  Temple  almost  a  household  word  with  us.  It  would  suffice  to  aaythit 
he  began  his  career  in  India  in  the  school  which  has  produced  so  many  emiai 
ftdminiBtrators — that  of  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  Raising  himself  through  all 
intermediate  grades  to  the  post  of  Lieu tenaul^ Governor  of  Bengal,  he  bad  to  itnig^ 
whilst  holding  that  o£Sce  against  quo  of  the  greatest  mia fortunes  which  coild 
overtake  a  country — famine;  and  he  took  such  measures  that  he  has  the  bootst 
pride  of  saying  that  not  one  single  life  was  avoidably  lost  during  tlie  time  of  tbii 
famine,  a  pride  which  might  be  shared  by  bis  (the  President's)  predeceijsor,  wboa 
he  w*a8  proud  to  see  before  him — Lord  Northbrook.  Since  that  time,  Sir  Richid 
Temple  fulfilled  the  highly  important  fanction  of  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  be  iLca 
had  to  undertake  the  gigantic  work  of  which  he  had  now  to  give  an  account.  Tim 
few  words  would  suffice  to  introduce  to  the  Meeting  a  gentleman  whore  OLTta^  itbst 
all»  needed  no  commendation  at  his  (the  President's)  hands* 

After  the  lecture,  the  Pbestdekt  said  thjit,  before  calling  upon  any  one  preiwtte  ^ 
lAke  part  in  this  discussion,  he  would  venture  to  draw  upon  Sir  Richard  Temjilt^ 
memory  for  a  few  prosaic  facts.     The  first  was  the  date  at  which  this  work  vm  cwd- 
menced,  and  the  second,  what  gauge  or  gauges  had  been  adopted  in  prosecuting  thit 
railway  across  the  plain  and  through  the  mountain  ranges? 

Sir  RiCHAED  Temple  said  the  Viceroy's  telegram  was  received  by  him  at  Fooo&h 
on  the  14th  of  September,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  Ut  of  October.  A» 
to  s:augcs ;  below  the  hills,  the  Indian  broad  gauge,  which  is  5  feet  4  inches^  and  fe- 
side  the  hills,  from  Sibi  onwards,  the  narrow  gauge,  3  feet  3  inchen.  But  be 
exphdnefi  that  when  the  3  feet  3  inch  gauge  is  finished  from  Sibi  onwards,  the  bttid 
gauge  from  Sibi  to  Sukkur  would  probably  be  mad©  narrow  gauge,  inAsmuch 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  break  the  gauge  at  Sibi. 

Sir  RicBARD  Temple,  also,  in  reply  to  a  further  question  from  the  PreaideDtai  i 
the  steepest  gradients  on  the  line,  replied :  One  in  forty. 

The  Presidekt  said  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  his  duty  toe 
ujxjn  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsou  to  address  the  Meeting,  because  no  person  present  was  mo 
fully  furnished  with  personal  experience  and  study  than  he ;  but  he  was  unfortun 
sufferiirg*-he  hoped  temporarily— from  an  affliction  of  the  throat  which  prtT 
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rhim  from  addressing  the  Meeting-  They  had  fortunately,  however,  present  General 
Sir  William  Merewether,  of  Sincl,  the  province  which  was  originally  occupied  as  a  base 
of  operation  against  Afghanistan,  and  he  would  therefore  call  upon  him  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  the  railway. 

General  Sir  W,  MuBEWE^rHEB  said  he  felt  aomewrhat  diffideot  in  attempting  to 
make  any  remarks,  after  the  eloquent  and  moat  thorough  manner  in  which  Sir 
Richard  Temple  had  described  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  the  work  in  which  he  had 
been  cngagtrd.  He  felt  confident  that  there  was  nobody  in  that  large  and  august 
assembly  that  had  not  been  folly  informed  of  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground 
from  SukkuT  to  Candahar.  Although,  as  he  had  mentioned  on  former  occasions,  he 
had  spent  a  large  p<-irtion  of  his  life  in  Sind,  he  did  not  think  he  could  add  much  to 
what  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  said.  He  might,  however,  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  state  of  things  described  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  what  exiated  in  former 
years,  when  onr  armies  went  into  Afghanistan.  Sir  Richard  had  infurmed  them 
that  the  telegram  reached  him  on  the  14th  of  September,  and  that  on  the  1st  of 
October  the  railway  was  initiated.  It  would  in  time  ho  carried  on  to  Candahar, 
WhcJi  oompleted,  troops  and  goods  would  be  able  to  travel  from  Sukkur  towards  Cnn- 
dahar  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an  hour,  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
^  This  would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  it  took  our  troops  to  advance  in  1839.  From 
■  Sukkur  to  Siln  in  former  days  was  fourteen  days*  march.  By  the  railway  the  distance 
H  oould  now  he  accomplishod  in  twelve  hours — not  as  many  hours  as  it  formerly  took 
H  days.  For  the  advantage  thus  gained,  we  were  in  great  part  indebted  to  the  dis- 
>^  tinguiflhed  officer  who  had  that  night  addressed  the  Society,  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
energy  and  the  stimulus  given  to  everybody,  the  railway  might  not  have  been  com- 
pleled  now  as  far  asSibi ;  fnr  n.t'ter  the  month  of  April  work  was  almost  impossible,  the 
heat  being  so  great  that  all  labour  is  obliged  to  be  suspended.  This  rapidity  of  construo- 
tion  was,  as  he  (Sir  VV\  Mere  wether)  had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  equal  to  anything 
that  had  been  achieved  elsewhere,  not  excepting  America.  There  was  one  particular 
place  on  the  map  before  them,  to  which  he  would  l>eg  to  draw  their  attention,  and  in 
doing  so  pay  a  just  tribute  to  one  of  the  noblest  Generals  in  the  English  army.  It  is 
Jaoobobad,  BO  called  after  his  own  name,  General  Jacob.  He  (Sir  W.  Merewether)  had 
the  honour  of  serving  under  that  officer  for  many  years,  and  from  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  his  personal  character,  he  could  say  that  there  did  not  exist  a  more  thorough 

»  English  gentleman^  a  truer  soldier,  or  more  faithful  servaot  of  his  country.  Of  his 
utter  disinterestedness  the  Meeting  coidd  judge,  from  his  deciding,  in  1847,  to  make 
the  place  his  home.  He  said  (to  use  his  own  words),  "  The  only  way  you  can  make 
the  people  of  the  country  fee!  you  are  in  earnest  is  to  show  djem  that  you  intend  to 
live  amongst  them  to  work  fur  their  good."  These  are  feelings  which  he  (Sir  W. 
Merewether)  trusted  would  ever  animate  Indian  statesmen,  and  lead  statesmen  and 
soldiers  to  carry  forward  the  name  of  England  in  the  country  in  which  they  were 
serving  The  fears  which  were  entertained  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  the 
railway  was  exixjsed  from  the  Indus  floods  might,  he  thought,  be  safely  set  at  rest. 
The  embankment  from  Kusmore  to  Sukkur  was  made,  he  might  say,  under  his 
supervision,  llie  engineers  were  hampered  at  the  oommencement  by  deficiency  of 
funds,  but  had  instructions  to  make  the  best  of  it  they  could  with  the  money  at  their 
disposal.  At  first  breaches  occurred,  there  being  at  that  time  in  the  Indus  valley 
a  cycle  of  years  of  inundations,  which  he  hoped  hiul  now  passed  away.  The  super- 
intending Engineer  had  staked  his  professional  reputation  that  tlie  embankment  just 
mentioned  would  stand*  The  floods  fi"om  Sibi  and  Dadar  would  be  of  little  injury  to 
the  new  railway,  for,  like  similar  ]>Iaces  in  America,  the  water  could  be  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  railroad;  it  comes  in  the  morning  and  passes  away  at  night,  and  the 
injury  is  trifling*  There  is  no  danger^  therefore,  from  hill  floods  by  the  Siikkof  and 
_  2  N  2 
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Sibi  route.  In  concluBion,  he  eaid  he  felt  he  vna  only  expmriDg  tha  Betutof  tW 
Meetmg  in  Bayiag  that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  for  61 
lucid  &Dd  interesting  account  he  hfid  giveti  of  one  of  the  most  important  works  thtk 
has  ever  be^n  undertaken  in  India. 

General  Sir  Henry  Thuillier  expressed  a  hope  that  the  kbours  of  tho  eogianri 
in  Burveying  aod  mapping  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  the  railway,  mi^ 
he  brought  into  practical  use  for  the  rectific-ation  of  the  existing  map.  Botli  ^ 
graphically  and  tojvographically,  extensive  materiala  had  now  been  gleaned  Ibr  tin 
improvement  and  reconstruction  of  the  map  of  Afghanistan. 

The  President,  in  his  closing  remarks,  said  that  in  listening  to  the  desoriptioB 
the  new  railway,  and  of  the  difTicnlties  of  the  old  military  roada  which  hare  pMoli 
for  thotiBands  of  years  through  the  Bolan  Voss  and  over  the  Khoja  Amran,  he  osoil 
not  but  think  of  the  fearful  sufleringa  and  mortality  of  the  animal  transport  in  the 
last  advance  of  the  Britiah  troops.  The  loss  of  beasts  of  burden  during  the  kie  wtr 
(he  believed  25,000  camels  had  died)  was  snch  an  to  serionsly  interfere  with  tbe 
means  of  commercial  transport.  No  person  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  the  diE- 
culties  and  hardsliips  of  travel  in  this  mountainous  region  without  retaining  a 
recollection  of  the  sufferings  ho  had  endured.  The  utilisation  of  the  fertile  tncti 
the  interior,  which  have  never  been  turned  to  profit,  would  justify  the  railway  Ixom 
commercial  point  of  view.  As  to  its  military  im]X)rtauce,  that  was  a  questioa 
would  afterwards  have  to  be  decided.  He  could  not  sit  down  withont 
to  the  historical  interest  which  this  portion  of  Afghanistan  possesses.  Wbaa 
advance  of  the  British  titwps  was  made  into  this  country,  many  must  have  been  H 
to  refresh  their  memories  by  turning  to  the  hiatory  of  Alcatander  the  Great,  wt* 
entered  India  by  the  Khaibar  Pass  and  the  northern  route,  and  on  his  return  to  FoniA, 
dividing  his  army  into  two  parts,  he  led  one  division  himself  through  Beiachiitin* 
the  other  ra arching  through  the  Bolan  Pass  and  over  the  Khoja  Amran,  opertdoM 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  those  two  armiea.  In  conclusion,  be 
would  invite  the  Meeting  to  join  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Templ# 
for  his  instructive  lecture. 
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Notes  on  the  Couniry  hetween  Cmidaltar  and  Oiriskk. 

By  Captain  E.  Beavan,  f.b.o.s.  and  o.m,z,8.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
Assistant-Superintendent,  Snryey  of  India, 

TliERE  ifi  not  much  interest,  in  a  purely  geographical  point  of  view, 
in  the  route  botween  Candahar  and  the  fort  of  Girishk  on  the  righl 
bank  of  the  River  Helmnnd.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  u  i 
military  position,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  extremity  of  the  vast  mouataua 
masBes  that  bi-eak  np  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  rrreii 
Helmund  and  the  Arghesan  into  a  troubled  eca  of  rock,  hardly  prae^i 
ticaMe  even  for  pedestrians,  and  forming  a  complete  obetacle  to 
movement  of  large  bodies  of  men  with  military  impedimenta. 

Skirting  tho  route,  to  the  south,  lies  the  great  sandy  dedert,  equally 
impasBablo  to  troops,  and  thus  the  tract  I  now  describe   forms  pnc- 
tically  the  sole  military  passage  between  the  oast  and  the  west,  between 
India  on  the  one  hand  and  Persia  and  Turkistan  on  the  other.    It 
in  fact,  for  armies  what  the  Suez  Canal  is  for  ships.    Certainly  there  a: 
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Other  entrances  to  India,  such  as  the  routes  viA  Chitral  and  via  Bamian, 
hut  these  are,  so  to  speak,  hack  eiitrancee,  and  involve  crossing  mountain 
passes  of  12,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  formidable  army  of  invasion 
would  neceseaiily  have  to  travci-so  the  road  from  Girishk  to  Candahar. 
The  simple  fact  that  natives  of  the  country  travelling  from  Kabul  to 
Herat  or  vice  versa  will  go  by  preference  round  l>y  Candahar,  and  that 
this,  though  apparently  circuitous,  is  considered  the  regular  route,  proves 
that  the  other  routes  are  diflScult  and  uncertain. 

Tho  narrow  strip  of  plain  which  this  route  traverses  forms  then  the 
interval  between  the  desert,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hilly  country  on 
tho  other.  The  desert  rolls  up  in  undulating  sandhills  from  tho  far  south. 
It  is  traversed  and  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes,  who  graze  their 
camels  and  flocks  on  the  scanty  herbage^  and  who  live  in  tabemaclee  of 
black  blanketing,  and  rcdieve  tht5  dull  monotony  of  such  an  existence  by 
raids  and  fights  with  each  other,  and  with  their  neighbours.  Water  is 
to  be  found,  they  say,  throughout  the  desert  in  certain  places,  but  it 
would  be  risky  for  any  one  who  had  not  been  bom  and  bred  there  to 
attempt  to  travel  through  it. 

The  sand  is  boiiiidcd  V»y  tho  rivers  Argandab  and  Dori,  the  thin 
line  of  running  water  seeming  as  if  it  had  some  magic  influence  in 
restraining  the  overflow  of  the  sand.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  phe- 
noznenA  of  the  sea-shore.  Tliere  the  narrow  belt  of  sand  appears  to 
impose  a  limit  to  the  inroads  of  the  waves.  Here  a  thread  of  running 
water  seems  to  say  **  thus  far  '*  to  the  encroaching  sand  dunes. 
To  the  north  are  the  mountains,  bare  and  rugged,  not  a  sign  of 
verdtire  anywhere  abcmt  them,  not  an  indication  of  moisture.  The 
ridges  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  general  direction  from 
north-east  to  south-west. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  country  is  that  only  the  upper  portions 
of  the  hills  arc  exposed  above  ground-  The  whole  countrj^  including 
the  lateral  valleys,  appears  to  have  l^een  filled  up,  at  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  elevation  of  the  hills,  with  a  deposit  of  rulihle,  watenvom  boulders, 
and  pebbles,  with  hardly  sufficient  soil  to  hold  tbera  together.  The 
Dlevation  at  this  part  of  the  country  is  over  3000  feet,  hut  the  same 
peculiarity  is  observable  throughout  Beluchistan  down  to  the  bottom 
(if  the  Bohui  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  some  600  feet  only.  Everywhere 
we  find  parallel  ranges  of  rock,  with  flat  open  valleys  between  formed 
entirely  of  boulders  and  shingle,  barren  in  appearance  and  exasperating 
ill  effect. 

This  deposit,  though  apparently  level,  in  reality  slopes  considerably 
upwards  from  the  rivers  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  valleys  it 
has  also  a  good  slope  in  tho  direction  of  their  length.  Attention  to  this 
fiM3t  will  enable  us  to  understand  better  the  peculiar  system  of  irriga* 
tion,  by  means  of  the  *'  karez,"  or  underground  aqueduct,  which  is  so 
constantly  made  nee  of  in  this  (x>untry. 
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The  Boil  being  naturally  open  and  porous^  compoeed  us  I  before  nolB^ 
of  watcrwoni  stones  imbedd^^d  in  a  Bandy  soil,  wKieh,  liowerer,  lurbg 
a  large  admixture  of  lime,  hardons  at  a  short  distance  below  the  saiUct 
into  an  impermeable  oonglomorate,  it  is^easy  to]understand  how  flowiag 
water  may  in  many  places  bo  found  20  or  30  feet  from  tbe  eurface,  whil^ 
on  the  surface  itself  for  miles  round  there  is  nothing  but  an  and  plain.  %t 
water  thus  found  is  led  gradually  towards  the  surface  through  the  kwcz. 
A  series  of  wells  are  dug  tat  intervals  of  15  to  25  yards,  and  connected 
below  by  an  underground  passage^  tlu'ough  which  the  water  runs  till  hi 
last  it  reaches  the  surface  and  is  utiliHod  for  irrigating  the  fields,  la 
this  manner  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  valleys  ai'e  cultivated,  partljhj 
karoz  water  and  partly  by  irrigation  canals  taken  from  the  riven.  Tbe 
two  rivers  of  this  district  are  the  TIelmund  and  the  Argandab.  TImj 
latter  receives  the  Don,  Tamak,  and  Arghesan,  but  neither  of  thrn^ 
contribute  a  large  supply  of  water. 

The  minor  affluents  of  the^e  rivers,  as  showTi  on  tbe  maps,  aro  ^ 
ceptive.     The  largest  for  instance,  of  these,  taking  the  drainage  of  the 
KLakrez  Valley,  and  emerging  fiom  among  the  hilla  at  Ehuabk-i* 
Nakhud,  contains  only  a  little  water  in  some  parts  of  its  course*    Th« 
others  are   merely   surface-drainage   courm^s,   extending   a   short  di^ 
tance  from  the  hills  and   then  lost  altogether,   and  only  carrying  i 
little  water  after  hea\*y  rain.     At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivera  is  tlid 
fort  of  Kala  Bist,  and  from  this  jiuint  along  tho  banks  of  the  Helmimd 
to  a  considerablo  distance  above  Girishk,  are  scattei-ed  the  remains  of 
niunerous  foi-ts  and  entrenchments,  shou-ing  the  importance  that  ks 
always  attached  to  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Helmund  Eiver.    Ilua 
district  presents  a  rich  and  almost  unexplored  field  for  arch»oloj 
research,  and  will  doubtless  some  day  well  repay  a  careful  explorai 
whenever  the  state  of  the  country  will  permit  of  its  being  travereed 
unofficial  explorers.   Girishk  itself  is  simply  a  fort,  commanding  the  Hent 
road  ;  there  is  no  town  near  it>  but  the  whole  of  the  Helmund  Valley  is 
fall  of  small  scattered  Tillages  and  hamlets,  with  gardena,  trees,  and 
fields.     Under  a  settled  government  a  great  deal  might  bo  made  of  tl 
fertile  strip  of  land  along  the  rivers,  as  also  of  that  along  the  Argandal 
at  present  they  are  liable  to  bo  pillaged  by  every  body  of  troops 
may  chance  to  traverse  the  land.     For  example,  just  before  our  arri' 
they  had  been  visited  by  Mir  Afeul  Khan,  the  ex-governor  of  Can* 
who  retired  with  a  mob  of  cavalry  towards  Herat  aa  soon  as  our  tnwps 
made  their  apix^arance.     Tho  inhabitants,  therefore,  are  woU  used  to 
being  raided  upon,  and  in  consequence  they  only  grow  sufficient  for  their 
OTvn  requirements  from  one  han^est  to  another.    They  did  not  understand 
at  first  our  plan  of  paj*ing  for  what  we  required  ;  but  even  when  they 
we  meant  it,  they  could  not  supply  us^veiy  liberally*  as  they  had  sim] 
nothing  to  give  us  but  what  was  put  by  as  food  for  themselves  and 
faaiilies  for  the  next  ^vo  or  six  months  till  harvest  time. 
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The  position  of  Girishk  on  the  old  maps  is  very  fairly  aocurate.  I 
make  the  latitude  of  the  fort  81^  47'  24",  and  the  height  3050  feet  above 
aea-level.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  any  of  the  hill-tops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  I  fixed  the  position  of  a  number  of  distant  peaks  with  reference 
to  Girishk.  Beyond  the  river,  the  ground  rises  gradually.  To  the  north- 
west, by  the  Herat  road,  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  again  towards 
the  north-east  by  the  Upper  Helmund ;  but  in  a  northerly  direction  it 
appears  quite  open  and  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  that  on  very  clear  mornings  after  rain  a  few  snowy  peaks  can 
be  seen,  just  showing  their  tops  above  the  horizon.  I  have  secured 
ibearings  to  some  of  these,  but  failed  in  recognising  them  from  more  than 
<me  pointy  and  can  consequently  form  no  idea  of  their  actual  distance. 

The  subject  of  barometrical  heights  will  I  think  repay  a  careful 
Teconsideration.  The  formula  usuaUy  recommended  for  travellers  is 
based  upon  barometric  dififerences  between  two  stations,  the  height  of 
<me  being  known,  and  the  observations  being  made  simultaneously  or 
nearly  so.  The  result,  however,  is  affected  considerably  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  what  is  called  the  "  intervening  stratum  of  air."  Now,  in  the 
elevated  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  it  is  difficult  to  assign  even  an 
approximate  value  to  this  element.  It  cannot  be  represented  by  the 
mean  of  the  observed  surface  temperatures,  for  the  reason  that  this  latter 
has  often  an  excessive  daily  range,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  in  the  daytime,  and  the  excessive  radiation  at  night.  For 
example,  near  Quetta  in  the  winter  the  thermometer  may  read  15°  in 
the  early  morning,  and  55°  a  few  hours  later.  It  would  be,  I  think, 
very  useful  if  tables  could  be  compiled  in  a  convenient  form  by  which 
absolute  heights  could  be  deduced  for  the  use  of  travellers  in  Central 
Asia.  Such  tables  would  of  course  involve  a  large  amount  of  work,  and 
could  only  be  compiled  from  actual  records  extending  over  a  long  period, 
and  embracing  such  latitudes  as  would  be  required  in  practice.  I  there- 
fore take  the  present  opportunity  of  suggesting  the  subject  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  among  the  members  of  the  British  Association,  who  may 
have  the  time  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  may  be  induced  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  thereby  earn  the  thanks  of  future  explorers.  I 
append  a  memorandum  *  showing  what  tables  would,  I  think,  be  fonnd 

*  Table  I.— Giving  B  =  the  normal  barometric  reading  at  sea-level,  corresponding 
to  different  latitudes  on  different  dates,  taken  for  a  given  time  of  day  (say  10  A.M.). 

T,  the  normal  mean  temperature,  for  the  same  date. 

Table  U. — Correction  for  hourly  variations  to  reduce  the  readings  of  aneroid  on 
certain  dates  to  the  given  hour  (say  10  a^.)* 

Table  III. — ^Approximate  heights  above  sea-level,  corresponding  to  barometric  read- 
ings, referred  to  different  values  of  B,  Table  I. 

Table  IY. — Normal  temperature  from  Table  I.  corrected  for  approximate  height 
flbore  sea-level. 

Table  Y. — Correction  to  approximate  height  on  account  of  difference  between 
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deBirable.     I  may  mention  here  that  the  aneroid  barometers  by  Memn, 
TronghtoG  and  Simiiis,  as  used  in  the  survey  of  India,  have  proved  rmj 
reliable,  and  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  index  error  under  very  «eTm 
changes  of  altittide.     It  is  of  course  necessoiy  to  teat  them  occaaiomiljjr  j 
by  boiling-point  observation 8. 


Visit  to  Skt/riuff  Water,  Straits  of  Magellan^ 

By  R.  W.  CopFiNQER,  H.M.S*  AleH. 

Since  the  original  exploration  of  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters  madel 
Fitzroy  in  the  year  1829,  no  reliable  information,  that  I  am  aware  ot  wib 
obtained  regarding  these  interior  waters  until  November  1877,  whoa  tb 
Chilian  gunboat  Magellanet  visited  them,  and  made  a  stay  of  three  weeb 
in  Skyring  Water^  during  which  time  her  boat^  were  employed  in  effecting 
a  partial  eurvey  of  its  shores.  One  result  of  her  survey  was  to  show  tbti 
Skyring  Water  greatly  exceeds  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  in  our 
latest  Admiralty  chart  (No.  554),  and  that  its  western  extremity-Htt 
laid  down  from  an  eye-sketch — is  in  about  73"^  20'  W,  long.»  which  givei 
to  Skyring  Water  a  length  from  east  to  west  of  64  miles,  i.  e.  pushisg 
its  western  limit  32  miles  further  to  the  westward  than  our  Adminltj 
chart  would  indicate.  Strangely  enough,  Fitzroy^s  old  chart  coincidei 
very  fairly  with  that  of  the  more  detailed  survey  since  made  by  tb 

the    actual    temperature   at    place   of    oWrvatioQ    auJ    nonnal    tcmpemtuiv  fewn 
Table  IV. 

The  method  of  comptitatioti  witb  the  aid  of  these  tables  woald  be  as  foUow»:— 

Let  aneroid  readiog  =  6, 

Correction  for  index  error  of  aneroid  =  c, 

Coirectioa  for  time  of  observation  from  Table  II»  —  d\ 

Then  titu^  barometer  height  for  the  stutidiwd  time  on  the  day  of  obacnrattnis  r 
6  +  c  +  i/  =r  11'. 

Komml  borometric  heiglit  at  sea-level  f^tr  th^  wime  day  auil  llie  same  hoar  -  B. 

Then  with  B  and  B'  iincl  frtjui  Table  IIL  approximate  height  of  phice  of  obeeitK 
lion  -  H. 

From  Table  I.  take  normal  mean  temperaturo  at  Bea-level  for  daj  of  ob«ervaiiott  T. 

By  Ttible  IV.  reduce  this  to  normul  temperature  at  place  of  ohicrvation  T', 

Mean  temperature  for  the  day  at  place  of  obaerration  t. 

Then  witb  the  difiereuee  of  T  and  t  enter  Table  V.  for  a  correction  tob«  applied  to 
II  to  g^ivc  absolute  height  above  &ca-levc'l,  afTected  oidy  by  temj^jorury  or  aboonml 
variationa  of  preftsure.  These  variations  are  not  lorge  in  nmonnt,  nor  frequent,  is  tl)« 
interiuT  of  the  continent,  and  a  &eriea  of  observations  would  give  a  good  tncftn  v«Jiie. 
while  if  comparison  could  afterwards  be  made  with  roudingB  at  flome  (wtnt  Ibe  height  of  ^ 
whicli  Vim  Itnown,  and  which  waa  not  too  far  distant,  llie  error  due  to  thia  cauw  might' 
be  eliminattd.  It  in  not  alwajB  possible  for  a  traveller  to  rend  bis  aneroid  at  a  partic 
hour  of  the  day  or  nigbt,  lience  it  is  necessary  io  have  the  means  of  reducing  liis 
readings  to  one  atandurd  time*  The  observer  can  find  bid  moan  tf  mperature  (*)  of  tliA 
day  for  himself,  eitber  by  keeping  a  rocord  of  moximum  and  minimum  daily  tempett^ 
tures,  or  by  accepting  the  femijcrature  at  a  ccrt^iin  bour  as  the  moan.  This  hour  will,  of 
oour»e,  vary  with  the  seasoni;,  but  is  easily  determinable  by  eipciiment. 
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CMUaBa,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Admiralty  Bhoulil 
have  expunged  the  western  half  of  Skyring  Water  as  delineated  by 
Fitzroy,  and  have  placed  land  in  its  stead.  An  account  of  tJie  Chilian 
survey,  with  charts,  is  given  in  the  *  Anuario  Hidrografico '  for  1879, 

The  direct  object  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Alert  was  to  ascertain 
the  vahio  of  a  coal-mine  which  had  been  recently  started  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  Skyring  Water,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  oonld  be  made  avail- 
able for  steamships  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  the  5th  March,  about  5  a.m.,  the  Alert  started  from  her  anchorage 
at  Tilly  Bay,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Magellan's  Strait,  and  steaming 
northwards  acrosfl  the  strait*  entered  the  Jerome  Channel.  Here  wo 
experienced  a  strong  current  from  the  south,  whit^h  was  attributed  by 
Mr.  Petley,  our  navigating  officer,  to  the  flood-tide  making  into  Otway 
Water,  This  channel  is  20  miles  in  length  from  its  southern  end,  opposite 
Tilly  Bay,  to  its  northern  eKtremity  abreast  of  Corona  Island,  where  it 
begins  to  dilate  into  the  wide  expanse  of  Otway  Water.  Its  shores  are 
lined  by  precipitous  mountains,  of  an  average  height  of  aljout  lOGO  feet, 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  dense  forest,  so  that  the  scenery,  so  far, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  western  parts  of  Magellan*s  Strait.  Behind,  and 
towering  above  this  coast  range,  are  hills  of  a  greater  altitude,  whose 
summits  are  clothed  with  a  glistening  mantle  of  snow  and  ice,  the  source 
of  the  glaciers  flowing  southwards  into  the  main  straits.  As  we  entered 
Otway  Water,  we  saw  on  our  starboard  hand  a  broad  expanse  of  water, 
limited  in  the  distance  by  a  coast-line  of  comparatively  low  land,  while  on 
our  port  side  there  was  a  marked  transition  from  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Cor- 
dillera to  an  upland  plain  of  undulating  hills  covered  with  forest,  and 
sloping  gradually  downwards  to  a  low  plain  as  it  extended  to  the  east- 
ward. In  fact,  we  had  passed  through  the  backbone  of  the  Cordillera, 
and  were  now  approaching  the  alluvial  plains  of  Patagonia ;  and  to 
confirm  this  impression,  we  found  that  we  were  now  gradually  exchanging 
the  cloudy  sky  of  Magellan  for  a  brilliant  sunshine  and  a  clear  blue 
sky — a  change  only  to  be  fully  appreciated  hy  those  who  have  spent 
many  months  in  the  damp,  cloud-collecting  region  of  the  western 
straits* 

The  north  shore  of  Otway  Water  is  low  and  shelving,  presontiug  a 
glistening  margin  of  sandy  beach,  and  fringed  by  a  broad  zone  of  &hallnw 
water.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  the  Canal  of  Fitzroy,  where  we 
©ncountered  a  strong  current  from  the  north  (i.  e,  from  Skyring  Water), 
which  considerably  impeded  our  progress.  At  4  r.M.  we  grounded  on  a 
sandbank,  getting  off,  however,  without  much  difficulty ;  and  soon  after- 
wards we  dropped  anchor  in  a  bight,  where  a  sharp  curve  in  the  canal 
afforded  us  shelter  from  the  current 

Both  shores  of  the  canal  are  low,  and  formed  of  alluvial  matter,  of 
which  the  banks  in  places  afforded  us  good  sections ;  and  well-marked 
terraces  testify  to  the  upraising  of  the  land.     On  the  western  side  the 
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land  is  covered  with  busli,  but  the  eagteni  side  pi^esented  the  app^amitt 
of  Patagonian  pampaB  land,  as  it  is  seen  to  the  eastward  of  Saiidy  Pdat 
A  party  of  us  landed  here,  and  8|>ent  a  few  hours  19  exploring  tk 
country.  The  soil  was  a  dark  loam»  btiariug  a  rich  crop  of  graanB  if 
various  species,  and  studded  here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trem  mi 
bushes,  among  which  we  noticed  the  Ant4*rctic  boech,  the  EffiMkriim^  * 
berberry,  and  a  Chilobothrium,  Herbaceous  composite  plants  grew  b 
great  profusion,  and  many  speed  mens  of  a  Lychnis  were  seen,  but  oiifbr* 
tunately  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  collecting  useful  speciineiii 
of  flowering  plants-  We  saw  numerous  tracks  of  wild  cattle  and  honm, 
and  a  few  deer  tracks,  but  in  the  course  of  our  ramble  failed  to  mm 
with  any  of  these  quadrupeds.  The  skull  of  a  puma  was  picked  op, 
but  no  recent  signs  of  that  animal  were  observed.  Tho  groimd  wu 
everywhere  riddled  with  the  burrows  of  tho  **  tucutuco/'  that  poit 
of  horsemen.  The  birds  seen  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Magellan 
region*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship  great  numbew  of 
black-necked  swans  and  crested  ducks  were  seen  during  our  absence; 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  under  way  at  five  o'clock,  and 
continued  on  our  course.  As  we  emerged  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  C^anal  of  Fitzroy,  we  met  with  hundreds  of  swans,  swimming  ia 
flocks  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  water,  and  little  heeding  11s  a6  wis 
steamed  through  their  midst.  As  we  now  skirted  the  east  shore  of 
Skyring  Water,  we  saw  two  men  walking  along  the  beach  with  btiudla 
on  their  backs,  and  apparently  engaged  in  shooting  swans.  We  aftw^ 
wards  Ic-amed  that  these  men  were  deserters  Irom  the  coal-mines,  whp 
wero  making  their  way  on  foot  to  Sandy  Foint,  a  distance  of  nearly 
100  miles. 

At  10 '30  A,M.  we  reached  the  Bay  of  the  Mines,  and  anchored  aliont 
half-a*mile  from  tho  shore.  The  settlement  was  larger  than  we  expected, 
and  exhibited  fair  signs  of  activity ;  several  shingle-built  houses,  litg» 
store-sheds,  and  a  steam  saw-mill  showing  out  conspicuously  against  lib 
dark  background  of  forest  which  spreads  for  a  few  miles  to  either  side 
of  the  aettlement,  and  inland  to  near  the  summit  of  Mount  liogez^t 
hill  to  the  northward  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet. 

The  Skyring  coal-mines  were  originally  started  about  three  yaao 
ago  by  an  enterprising  German  named  Ilaase,  who  opened  the  aeain, 
extracted  some  coal,  erected  sheds»  but  soon  afterwards  (I  underataiii 
through  want  of  fiuids)  abandoned  the  undertaking ;  so  that  when  thfs 
Chilian  gunboat  Matjelianea  aiTived  here  in  October  1877,  tho  settlement 
was  found  to  be  deserted.  Captain  LatoiTe  then  made  a  trial  of  some 
coal  which  he  found  lying  in  a  heap  near  tho  pit*s  mouth,  and  after 
executing  a  partial  survey  of  Skyring  Water,  was  recalled  to  Sandy 
Point,  on  recei\dng  news  of  a  disastrous  mutiny  in  that  colony. 

The  settlement  remained  uninhabited  from  the  time  of  the  Magellam** 
visit  until  the  15th  November,  ]87t),  when  the  mines  were  reopened  by 
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Mr.  Haase,  furnished  with  funds  provided  by  a  company  which  had  been 
formed  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  progressed 
steadily,  so  that  the  material  of  the  mines  is  now  in  a  tolerably  efficient 
state.  The  population  numbers  about  20,  but  during  our  stay  some 
of  the  workmen  left  for  Sandy  Point,  disgusted  (it  is  said)  at  non- 
payment of  wages,  so  that  evidently  Mr.  Haase  has  difficulties  to  contend 
with. 

Part  of  the  coal-seam  which  is  now  being  worked  is  visible  in  the 
&oe  of  a  low  clifif  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  Bay  of  the  Mines. 
The  outcrop  of  the  seam  is  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  it  dips  to 
the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  From  a  cursory  examination 
which  I  made  of  the  section  afforded  by  the  adjoining  clifiGs,  I  ascertained 
that  the  coal  was  overlain  by  a  bed  of  clayey  sandstone,  above  which 
was  a  stratum  of  limestone  containing  fossil  shells,  among  which  large 
(htrcecB  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Above  this  and  also  lying  oon- 
foimably  to  it,  was  a  layer  of  soft  sandstone  almost  devoid  of  fossils,  and 
above  this  again  was  a  bed  of  soft  sandstone  containing  numerous 
oomminuted  fragments  of  shells  in  a  subfossil  state.  The  coal-seam 
was  about  12  feet  thick. 

A  sample  was  taken  on  board  and  submitted  to  various  practical  tests 
by  the  engineers  of  the  ship.  It  is  of  a  jet-black  colour  and  of  glistening 
appearance ;  leaves  a  faint  black  mark  on  rubbing ;  contains  sulphur 
and  iron  ;  bums  with  very  little  smoke,  and  leaves  a  rust-coloured  ash, 
which  forms  a  proportion  of  about  18  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  is 
1*3.  When  used  in  the  furnaces  it  forms  large  cakoy  masses  of  clinker, 
which  adhere  to  the  bars,  and  clog  the  fires  so  much  that  it  is  found 
impossible  to  raise  steam  to  more  than  30  lbs.  pressure.  In  an  open 
grate  it  bums  freely  enough,  but  without  giving  much  heat.  It  is, 
therefore,  unsuited  for  compound  engines  such  as  ours,  which  require 
high  pressure  steam. 

Game  is  now  scarce  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal-mines,  and 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  workmen  were  subsisting  on  salted 
and  tinned  provisions.  Beyond  a  radius  of  five  miles,  deer,  guanacos, 
ostriches,  and  wild  cattle  are  to  be  had,  but  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
aid  of  horses;  with  which  useful  animals  the  settlers  are  at  present 
(apparently  through  pecuniary  embarrassments)  unprovided. 

We  visited  a  bay  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  settlement,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours'  walk  over  the  pampas,  found  abundant 
tracks  of  wild  cattle.  On  the  western  shore  of  this  bay  there  are  two 
remarkable  terraces  or  elevations,  which  are  so  perfect  as  to  present  an 
almost  artificial  appearance.  Here  the  formation  is  a  hard  unfossiliferous 
sandstone,  bedded  horizontally.  Erratic  boulders  of  gneiss  and  syenite 
were  scattered  along  the  beach  and  in  the  shallow  water. 

The  mining  engineer  (M.  Amot)  was  of  opinion  that  on  piercing 
deeper  into  the  coal  seam,  a  better  quality  of  coal  would  be  met  with. 
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The  present  workings  are  at  a  depth  of  only  36  feet  from  tlie  enr 
and  as  the  angle  of  dip  i&  about  45°,  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  sinkbg 
a  deeper  »lmft  his  expectations  may  be  realised.  Should  thia  be  the  om 
the  long  cherished  scheme  of  establiBhing  tug  steamers  in  the  Straitiof 
Magellan  to  tow  sailing  shipa  from  ot?ean  to  ocean,  will  probablj*  h 
revived,  and  a  wider  scope  will  then  be  given  to  the  utility  of  the  Stniti 
as  an  avenue  for  commerce.  Moreover,  should  a  permanent  settlemeiie 
be  established  at  the  Sbyring  coal-mines,  colonists  will  be  attracted  to 
this  part  of  West  Patagonia.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  pampas  is  of 
excellent  quality,  for,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Cordillera,  where  tha 
easterly  drifting  Pacific  clouds  deposit  most  of  their  watery  couteots,  it 
receives  enough  moisture  to  remove  from  it  that  arid  dryness  which  hu 
rendered  the  eastern  part  of  Patagonia  unsuited  for  the  agriculturist. 
There  is  at  present  good  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  from  all  we  know  of 
the  climate,  I  see  no  reason  why  cereal  crops  should  not  flourish. 

The  interesting  question  as  to  whether  there  t?xist8  a  channel  con* 
necting  Skjrring  Water  with  Smyth's  Channel  haa  not  yet  beeu  settle! 
Mr.  Petley  (our  senior  surveyor)  tells  me  that  both  on  our  outward  and 
return  voyage,  he  observed  that  the  AocmI  tide  in  the  Canal  of  Fitzroy 
made  from  the  northward,  a  circumstance  also  noticed  by  Captain  Latom 
of  the  MageUanes^  in  1877,  who,  from  this  and  other  circumstances,  wm 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  western  entrance  to  Skyring 
Water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  the  Bay  of  the 
Mines  was  hardly  perceptible. 

Our  return  journey  to  Tilly  Bay,  where  we  anchored  on  the  evenbg 
of  the  9th,  was  accomplished  without  any  occurrence  worthy  of  note. 
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Retnm  of  the  Society's  East  African  Expedition.  —  Mr.  ThomsoD 
left  Zanzibar  for  England  by  the  mail  steamer  of  the  28th  of  July,  and 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  London  !>efore  the  issue  of  the  present  number 
of  the  *  Proceedings/  Pending  the  full  report  which  he  will,  in  due 
course,  submit  to  the  Society,  the  Fellows  and  subscribers  to  the  AfrioiQ 
Exploration  Fimd  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letters^  containing 
an  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  very  snccessful  journey : — 

KAnEMA  OR  McsAMwmA»  Lake  Taxgaxhka, 
21th  March,  1^0. 

Mt  DEAa  Da.  Kibk,— Yoii  will  by  this  time  Lave  lennied  that  I  have  failed  ia 
my  attempt  to  reach  lend  we  by  way  of  tbe  Lukuga  and  Kabuire,  I  left  Kosengi 
(or  Mtowa)  oa  the  VJih  of  January  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  Uoa  which  bad 
not  yet  known  a  reverse,  and  six  weeks  after  I  returned  to  the  same  place  as  meek 
as  a  lamb. 

From  the  very  firet  day  I  had  great  difficulties  with  my  men,  as  they  believed  I 
was  tc'iking  them  to  Manyuema,  where  they  would  all  be  eaten  up.  They  tri«l 
every  means  in  tbeir  power  to  throw  obstaclea  in  my  way  and  retard  my  morementSr 
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two  of  th^m  deaertiog  near  Heketo,  anil  the  others  threatening  to  do  the  same.  For 
SIX  days  I  continued  my  course  along  the  Lukuga,  in  apite  of  their  opposition ;  but 
I  was  then  obliged  to  give  in,  at  a  large  Uguha  yillaje,  called  Makalumbi,  in  about 
E.  long.  29^  27^and  S.  lat.  b""  41',  It  (the  Lukuga)  flows  in  a  general  W.N.W.  direction 
to  that  place,  and  then  about  west  into  the  great  westerly  bend  of  the  Congo,  all  the 
way  through  a  most  charming  valley,  with  hills  rising  from  600  to  2000  feet  in 
height  above  the  lake.  The  current  is  extremely  rapid,  and  quite  unnavigable  for 
boats  or  canoes  of  any  description,  owing  to  the  raprds  and  rocks.*  From  Makalumbt 
I  crossed  the  Lukuga  into  Unia,  and  struck  south-west  for  the  town  of  Kiyombo, 
who  is  the  chief  of  all  the  Warua  on  the  eaijtem  side  of  Uie  Congo, 

I  found,  however,  I  had  only  escaped  from  diiSculties  with  my  men  to  fall  into 
ten  times  worse  ones  witli  the  Warua.  They  turned  out  to  be  the  most  out.rageous 
sooundrels  and  thieves  I  had  yet  met.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the 
miserable  life  we  le«d  during  the  five  weeks  we  were  in  their  country.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  traders,  and  they  had  no  resj^cct  for  the  white  man. 
The  chiefs  demanded  exorbitant  mhongo,  and  made  us  stop  wherever  they  took  the 
fancy ;  the  people  were  by  no  means  loth  to  help  themselves  by  tearing  the  clothes 
off  the  backs  of  the  men  even  in  crow*ds»  Several  times  they  turned  out  to  fight  us. 
Arrows  and  spears  have  been  aimed  at  me  within  a  few  feet.  For  rudeness  and 
insolence  they  are  no  paralleled.  They  would  come  and  tear  oj»en  my  tent  door  to 
look  at  me,  until  1  hatl  to  give  it  up  altogether.  They  generally  became  worst  at 
night,  besieging  us  in  our  huts ;  and  several  times  we  had  to  sit  up  all  night,  with 
howling  hundreds  around  ns,  ready  to  fight  or  fly.  At  one  village  a  crowd  had  got 
hold  of  one  of  my  men,  and  I  only  forced  my  way  in  juat  in  time  to  deflect  a 
descending  axe,  which  would  have  ended  his  days.  And  yet  we  had  to  show  our- 
selves firm  as  well  as  pacific.  The  slightest  accident  or  blood  drawn,  and  not  a 
soul  of  us  would  have  e3ca]XHl,  They  seemed  just  to  thirst  for  our  blood,  but  btiU 
they  were  afraid  to  attack  us  in  case  Kiyombo  might  be  displeased* 

At  last  we  reached  the  big  chiefs,  and  within  about  ten  days  of  lend  we,  and  there, 
after  being  kept  a  week,  we  were  informed,  to  our  immense  disappointment,  that  we 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  they  were  at  war  with  the  country  in  front;  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  we  were  further  directed  to  return  exactly  the  same  way  we 
came*  And  back  we  had  to  go ;  and  what  a  time  we  had  of  it  I  How  we  ever 
escaped  with  our  lives  I  cannot  comprehend*  Imagine  being  awakened  in  the  dead  of 
night  in  your  tent  by  your  blanket  being  torn  from  under  you,  just  in  time  to  catch 
hold  of  your  azimuth  compass,  and  to  find  your  watch  gone.  Such  was  one  of  my 
night's  adventures.  Fortunately  they  got  frightened  at  the  watch,  and  the  chief 
brought  it  back  next  day. 

The  chief  took  an  immense  fancy  for  all  my  personal  articles — clothes,  cups, 
blankets,  &c,,  and  would  have  left  me  with  only  what  I  bad  on  my  back,  if  I 
had  not  had  a  few  thiogH  hidden  away.  To  have  seen  me  in  camp  you  would  have 
thought  I  had  not  an  article  but  a  baro  tent  and  a  blanketless  camj)-bedstead. 


•  Tk.  Kirk  remarks  as  follows,  with  reference  tt>  this  important  observation  of 
Mr,  Thomaon :— **  The  great  dttfereuce  of  level  thus  indicated  would  suggest  that  the 
partial  barrier  which  existed  at  the  time  Lieutenant  Cameron  first  discovered  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  was  caused  by  the  tempxjrary  closing  of  the  stream,  through  a  mass  of  floating 
vegetation  becoming  entangled  at  a  time  whfen  the  current  was  not  sufficient  to  sweep  it 
away»  Once  rooted,  an  obstacle  of  tin's  sort  h  known  to  have  caused  great  changes  in 
other  Africsm  rivers,  and  would  account  for  the  recent  rise  of  the  geneml  level  of  the 
lake  which  travellers  ha  ire  made  mt^ntion  of,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  has 
been  taking  place  mitil  a  recent  period." 
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My  food  I  Kad  to  take  without  cups,  or  other  civilised  arraDgement,  as  they  «bi 
infitAatly  demanded  when  seen.  These  facts  will  give  you  some  faint  notioo  dmt 
troubles,  and  of  the  delight  we  felt  on  once  more  crossing  the  Lnkuga.  We  radkcd 
Mtowa  on  March  lOth,  destitute  of  almost  everything.  To  my  delight,  bowiro;! 
heard  that  Mr.  Hore  was  expected  every  day  on  his  way  by  canoe  to  the  aoath  id 
of  the  lake,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  me,  though  not  all  my  men. 

I  hRd  just  sufficient  clotli  left  to  give  two  doti  to  each  of  my  men,  and  |my  kt  i 
canoe  to  take  them  across  to  Ujiji  j  so  on  the  following  morning  I  shijiped  off  twtBt;- 
eight  men,  keeping  ten  men  with  me,  trusting  to  my  chance  of  getting  dqwuwitk 
Mr.  Hore.  Nor  was  I  disappointed,  for  on  his  arrival  on  the  18th  of  Mardl,  beat 
great  personal  sacritice  made  room  for  me  and  my  men,  and  thus  a  secood  time 
proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  me. 

On  the  23rd  we  started,  crossed  the  lake  to  Kungwe,  and  reached  Earejn*  oa 
the  night  of  the  26th«  As  we  neared  the  shore  we  were  hailed  by  the  jolly  voiced 
Captain  Carter,*  whom  we  found  gun  in  hand,  and  bursting  with  atorieft  of  fan 
wonderful  adventures  in  sport  and  ^var,  keeping  us  &xcd  in  our  seats  all  night  laltk 
tent  as  he  launched  them  forth. 

Wo  went  over  to  visit  the  Belgian  international  party  at  their  tcmporatj 
quarters  to-day.  Ca^itain  Carter  had  his  elephant  ready  to  take  us  across  the  aatib, 
Karema  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  places  for  a  station  that  could  he  found  a 
the  lake ; — a  wide  exianse  of  marsh,  a  small  tillage,  no  shelter  for  boata,  od| 
shallow  water  dotted  with  stumps  of  trees,  no  food  to  be  got  and  natives  hoitili, 
far  from  any  line  of  trade.  The  party  have  commenced  building  forts  and  nUii 
digging  ditches  in  regular  military  fashion.  At  table  tbere  sat  down  au  Eagiiib» 
man,  an  Irishman,  a  Scotchman,  a  Frenchman,  a  Belgian^  and  a  German,  rejt^ 
flenting  five  expeditions ;  and  you  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  learo  that  of  dl  t^ 
(thanks  to  your&elf),  the  Scotchman,  though  the  smallest,  and  having  to  tnwl 
through  entirely  new  country,  has  been  the  most  suoceasful  of  all. 

During  the  meal  we  were  transported  b^k  to  the  streets  of  London  on  beiaf 
favoured  with  a  few  operatic  selections  by  Debaize*s  1200-franc  hurdy-gurdy,  Thit^ 
after  each  one  ransacked  his  memory  and  imagination — especially  thii  lattCMn 
producing  the  most  wonderful  adventures  with  the  wild  animal  or  the  savage  nstiTtt 
As  evening  appronche<l,  the  elephant  once  more  made  her  salaams  to  us,  and  mount- 
ing her  back  we  bade  adieu  to  the  Belgians,  and  returned  greatly  impressed  witli 
such  a  curious  meeting  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place. 

I  hope  to  reach  Kilwa  about  the  time  this  letter  reaches  Zanzibar,  if  no  otitr 
unlooked-for  event  stops  my  progress,  Joseph  Tbom8on, 

KwiHALAB,  UNTANTEirBE,  Jffty  26fl; 

My  deae  Br.  Kiek,  —  Here  I  am  hack  on  the  old  road,  in  spite  of  all  mj 
efforts  to  keep  off  it. 

After  leaving  Karema  we  had  a  moderately  good  voyage  across  the  lake  to  lendwi, 
at  which  we  arrived  on  the  7th  of  April.  T  was  much  pleased  to  find  everythmg  to 
good  order,  and  the  men  all  in  pretty  good  health.  Chumah  had  kept  them  all  up 
to  the  mark,  and  had  been  but  moderately  extravagant ;  the  only  matter  over  whici 
I  had  to  groan  was  the  sight  of  nearly  all  my  good  cloths  flaunting  on  the  baeb 
of  greasy  natives  and  Arab  women,  Chumah  having  carefully  selected  for  use  ady 
such  bales  as  had  good  cloths,  leaving  me  with  hardly  anything  but  meiikam. 
What  annoyed  me  more  was  the  news  that  my  projected  route  to  Kilwa  was  qaitv 
impaasable.     Merere  had  recommenced  the  war  with  the  Wahehc,  and  to  pass  from 

♦  Sinre  this  meeting,  Cnptnin  Carter  and  Mr.  Cadenhead,  al*)  of  the  Belgian  Expe- 
dition^ have  met  their  death,  by  a^tiasaination,  as  we  learn  by  telegram  from  Zanzibar. 
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the  one  ooimtry  to  the  other  would  he  impossihle.  I  then  thought  of  going  round 
the  seat  of  war,  and  thus  keep  out  of  Merere*8  hands ;  hut  difficulties  again  arose. 
Lake  Hikwa  would  have  to  he  rounded,  and  then  immediately  north  of  it  Nyungu 
ms  in  active  operation,  so  that  from  Unyanyemhe  to  Nyika  the  road  was  closed. 
To  pass  hy  Merere  meant  a  detention  of  some  months ;  Lake  Hikwa  could  not  he 
oroflsed ;  and  to  go  near  Nyungu  meant  that  I  should  have  to  fight  him.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  ''down  helm"  and  runhefore  the 
wind  with  all  sails  set,  with  the  result  of  landing  me  on  a  route  which  has  now  oft 
TCBonnded  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  English  traveller — nay,  has  even  shaken  under 
the  ponderous  weight  of  the  civilised  elephant.  Still,  though  driven  from  my 
projected  scheme,  my  march  from  lendwe  has  not  heen  hy  any  means  valueless. 
Passing  round  the  south  end  of  Tanganyika,  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Eilamho,  then  striking  away  ahout  N.N.E.  through  Ulungu  and  Fipa,  we 
reached  hy  easy  ascents  the  town  of  Kapufi,  situated  in  lat.  8^  S.  and  long.  S2?  25' E., 
and  at  a  height  of  5680  feet.  Kapufi  proved  to  he  a  most  interesting  chief,  regarding 
whom  I  learned  many  curious  particulars.  Unfortunately  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
nasty  mean  Arah. 

Best  of  all,  however,  while  at  this  place  I  had  the  honour  to  settle  the  prohlem  of 
Lake  Hikwa,  or  rather  Likwa,  and  give  it  some  shape  and  place  in  our  maps.  It 
has  run  itself,  in  the  hearsay  accounts  of  successive  travellers,  into  various  proto- 
plasmic shapes,  and,  will-o'-the-wisp  like,  danced  ahout  on  the  map  to  the  tunes  of 
various  geographers.  I  of  course  saw  only  a  part  of  it,  hut  from  all  I  could  gather  it 
most  he  from  60  to  70  miles  in  length  and  15  to  20  in  hreadth.  It  lies  two  days 
east  of  Makapufi,  in  a  deep  depression  of  the  Lamhalamfipa  Mountains.  A  large 
river  called  the  Mkafu  —  which  rises  in  Kawendi,  and  which  hy  its  trihutaries 
drains  the  greater  part  of  Ehonongo  and  Fipa,  and  all  Mpimhwe— falls  into  it  I 
can  almost  say  with  certainty  that  it  has  no  outlet,  certainly  not  any  towards  the 
west    The  Kilamho  rises  near  Kapufi. 

I  was  vastly  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  my  hearings  and  estimated 
distanoes,  as  laid  down  on  my  sketch  map  every  two  days,  have  actually  hrought 
me  within  one  or  two  miles  of  Tahora  as  laid  down  hy  Speke  and  Cameron.  I 
can  hardly,  however,  call  it  anything  hut  a  curious  coincidence. 

On  my  way  I  had  to  visit  Simha,  who  has  of  late  heen  acting  as  a  thorn  in  the 
aide  of  the  Belgian  and  French  Expeditions.  I  was  received  with  unusual  honour, 
though  I  had  to  turn  out  a  good  present: 

We  came  from  lendwe,  nearly  300  miles  in  rectilinear  distance,  in  thirty 
marches — ^no  slight  piece  of  work  you  will  allow.  For  nearly  half  that  distance  I 
walked  with  a  most  grievous  sore  on  my  foot ;  hut  I  could  not  rest,  and  kept  going 
ahead  with  all  haste.  The  men  have  also  suffered  greatly  from  sore  feet,  as  many 
as  twenty  out  of  our  hundred  heing  lame  at  the  same  time. 

Ton  will  he  glad  to  learn  that  after  all  our  long  travelling  we  were  ahle  to  make 
a  most  hrilliant  entry  into  Kwihalah.  The  day  hefore  reaching  Simha's,  on  watching 
my  men  file  out  of  camp,  they  appeared  in  such  a  ragged  condition  that  I  vowed 
that  at  least  fifty  of  the  worst  should  have  new  cloth  to  make  them  look  respectahle. 
So  to  that  numher  I  gave  out  cloth,  and  they  all  set  to  work  and  made  kanzus. 
To  six  Kiriugosi  I  gave  flaming  red  johos,  and  some  hlack  joho  to  others.  The 
order  of  our  procession  was  as  follows : — 

Ist.  A  Kiringosi  named  Ngomhe,  the  hatcher,  and  hully,  of  our  caravan.  He 
wore  an  immense  Mahenge  feather  headdress,  a  red  joho  at  his  hack,  and  a  large 
leopard  skin  in  front,  hesidcs  innumcrahle  lemur  and  monkey  skins,  cats'  tails,  &c. 
He  carried  an  Uhena  shield  and  a  huge  Manyuema  spear. 

2nd.  The  hand — a  regular  rum-tee-tum-tee-tum  African  drum,  a  zomiri  (which 
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you  know  k  apt  to  call  up  native  memories  by  its  ear-piercing  not»)j  and  i 
bargbumi.     The  three  players  had  black  johoB, 

3r(I.  Tbe  fkg»  carried  by  a  boy,  and  guarded  by  tbiee  of  my  headoMB  k. 
ridiculous  baudera  trouserK. 

4tb.  The  Kiriugosis,  clad  like  Ngombe. 

5tlu  The  caravan,  all  well  dressed. 

Gtb.  Myself  aod  headraeu,  the  latter  also  in  ridiculous  red  troua^^ 

With  such  a  turn-out  of  barbaric  splendour,  you  may  be  sore  we  made  qiiHia 
imi:>re8fiion. 

ATtur  all  this,  I  have  still  eight  bales  left,  and  two  tuska  of  ivory,  wliicb  I  du&k 
wiE  suffice  to  take  me  to  the  coast ;  but  1  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bujiog  i 
few  good  cloths  for  presents*  I  have  been  quit^  overwhelmed  already  (I  am?ai 
yesterday)  with  prcseuts,  although  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  three  Arabs— Slietkb  inj 
Abdullah  Ibn-Nassib,  and  another — there  being  few  Arabs  about  Kwihik1i--ftar 
bullocks,  three  goats,  baskets  of  fruit,  huge  dishes  of  cooked  food,  &c.  The  Nanli 
are  taking  quite  a  fatherly  care  of  uie.  Tbey  have  a  remark  always  ready  whm 
1  protest  agaiust  their  extravagant  kindness — ^"  You  are  under  the  Governor,  i&d 
we  are  under  the  Governor,  so  we  must  do  all  we  can  for  you,**  which,  Chumah  atp, 
means  that  they  consider  that  the  Sultan  is  under  our  Government,  and  that  luu 
travelling  under  orders  from  it — an  impression,  I  suppose,  derived  from  knowia* 
that  you  are  interested  in  and  connected  with  the  Expedition. 

I  find  that  fourteen  of  the  men  I  sent  back  from  Ujiji  are  still  here.  Th^  hift 
been  visiting  every  European  round  about,  begging  for  cloth,  and  telling  all  sordof 
lies.  They  got  five  pieces  of  merikani  from  the  Governor,  for  which  I  baTe|iitD 
him  a  note  on  you, 

I  espect  to  leave  this  place  for  the  coast  within  six  days,  if  I  have  not  to  pus 
through  the  apparently  inevitable  ordeal  through  which  all  Europeans  have  topw 
who  stop  here.    If  all  goes  well,  I  hope  to  be  at  Bagamoyo  in  the  middle  of  Jaly, 

All  the  Arabs  express  very  much  astonishment  at  the  road  by  which  I  bit 
come,  and  the  distance  we  have  traversed  in  such  a  short  time,  and  yet  all  loofcai 
as  if  we  had  just  left  the  c^aat.  They  quite  make  me  blush  at  the  flattis^ 
compliments  which  they  sbower  on  me.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  have  to  mU 
the  round  of  the  Arabs  of  Tabora,  under  the  guidance  of  Sheikh  Ibn^Nassibb 

I  heard  at  Kaputi  that  Morcre  had  been  fighting  with  the  Wahehe,  and  bid 
l>cat  them,  regaining  nearly  all  his  country,  and  that  he  had  already  commenorf  to 
rebuild  his  "  big  town  ^  Utengula,  Joseph  Thoukjit. 

P.S, — Sheikh  Ibn-Kassib  sends  his  salaam  to  you,  and  recommends  me  to  ni 
my  salaams  to  the  Sultan,  and  say  that  his  people,  whom  I  have  taken  from  iLe 
coast  and  travelled  a  long  and  unusual  road,  are  now  being  brought  back  in  bttltik 
(only  one  having  died).  And  further  to  say  that  1  have  only  good  things  to  ^eik 
of  them,  as  they  have  not  deserted  me,  or  stolen  my  goods,  or  raised  trouble. 
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To  the  Secreiary  of  the  JRoifcU  Geographical  Society. 

ZxirziBiLB,  /tt/y 

Deau  Sib, — I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  safe  ai 

the  Society's  Expedition  at  Zanzibar  on  the  l(Jth  instant,  in  all  respects  in  good  coiQ- 

clition.    As  I  informed  you  in  my  last  letter,*  we  arrived  safely  at  TJjiji,  after  ui 


I 
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*  Dated  from  Ujiji,  January   12th,  and  published  in  the  May  number   of  tin 
*  Proceedings^'  p.  306. 
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arduous  journey  along  tbe  western  shore  of  the  lako^  during  which  the  only  death 
which  I  have  to  chronicle  occurred,  and  I  then  stated  that  I  proposed  to  rettim  to 
my  camp  at  I  end  we,  yiSk  the  Lukuga,  Urua^  Kabuire,  and  Uemba}  and  avoid 
retracing  oiur  steps  along  the  lake, 

I  understand  you  have  already  been  made  aware  of  the  failure  of  that  attempt — 
how  that  after  foUowIng  the  Lukuga  for  five  daya  W.N.W*,  we  struck  south-west 
through  Urua  aa  far  aa  the  town  of  Kiyomho,  little  more  than  10  miles  from  the 
Congo,  where  we  were  compelled  to  return  hy  exactly  the  same  road  to  Uguha, 
feeling  very  much  as  if  we  had  got  oat  of  a  Valley  of  Death  when  once  more  the 
Liiknga  lay  between  us  and  the  Warua, 

The  knowledge  gained  of  the  jseople  and  of  the  country,  however,  leaves  hb  no 
reason  to  regret  having  made  the  attempt^  escaping  as  we  did  without  any  more 
serioua  loss  than  that  of  time. 

On  getting  back  to  Uguha  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hore  was  expected 
every  day  in  his  boat  (the  New  Calalmh)^  on  his  way  to  the  southern  end*  In  due 
course  he  appeared^  and  generously  put  himself  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  find 
room  for  me  and  my  men.  Crossing  over  to  the  east  fiide,  we  coasted  south  as  far  as 
Polnngo  Island,  landing  here  and  there,  and  thus  extending  my  knowledge  of  tho 
geology  and  geography  of  the  lake. 

At  Karema  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Captains  Cambier,  Popelio,  and 
Carter,  who  were  keeping  up  their  spirits  wonderfully,  in  spite  of  their  somewhat 
dreary  pod  t  ion.  P'rom  Folungo  Island  we  recrossed  the  lake  to  lend  we,  on  the 
Lofu,  and  to  my  great  i^ileaaure  found  all  my  men  in  capital  order,  living  in  a  neat 
and  clean  little  village  by  themselves. 

I  cannot  Bj^tak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which  Chuma  had  behaved. 
Though  left  in  charge  of  everything,  he  had  been  only  moderately  extrnvagftnt,  as 
became  a  **  jolly  good  fellow  "who  made  friends  with  everybody.  A  headman  like 
Chnma  Is  a  treasure  that  amnot  be  valued  too  highly, 

I  here  learned  for  the  first  time,  to  my  inexpressible  disappointment,  that  my 
projected  route  to  Kilwa  was  closed  by  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Mere  re  and 
Mamie  of  the  Wahehe  tribe ;  and  as  long  as  it  lasted,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
|)as8ing.  With  regard  to  this  war,  I  afterwards  heard  when  in  Fipa  that  Merere,  in 
conjunction  with  the  son  of  the  former  chief  of  the  Wahehe,  had  !x?aten  Mamie  and 
recovered  the  greater  jjnrt  of  his  couutrj^,  and  was  recommencing  to  build  his  **  big 
town.**  At  a  still  later  date  I  learnt  that  the  Wahehe  hatl  been  defeated  on  all 
hands  and  completely  driven  out  of  the  whole  of  the  country  they  occupied  when 
I  passed  through  by  Ubena*  Under  these  adverse  circumstances  1  was  fain  to  turn 
my  face  in  another  direction, — back,  in  fact,  to  the  old  beaten  track  from  which  I 
had  hoped  to  ktcp  clear.  Till  we  reached  Unyanyembe,  however,  our  route  lay 
through  the  centre  of  Fi|3a  and  Khonougo,  and  my  observations  along  that  line  will, 
I  think,  not  be  without  interest.  Notably  that  puzxle  of  geogmphers  and  travellers,. 
Lake  Hikwa,  about  which  so  much  has  been  heard  and  which  has  occupie<l  so 
many  places  and  shapes  on  our  maps,  has  been  visited. 

At  Uoyanyembe,  where  I  stayed  for  ten  days,  I  was  treated  with  princely 
hoepitality,  more  especially  by  the  Kasaibs.  On  the  6th  of  June  I  recommenced 
my  march  to  the  coast,  reaching  Mpwapwa  without  trouble,  and  finally  Bagamoyo 
on  the  I5th  July,  having  come  from  lendwe  in  three  months,  including  all  halts. 
On  the  IGth  we  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  where  we  were  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk 
with  their  characteristic  hospitality  and  kindness.  I  must  also  mention  that  H.  H. 
Sayed  Burgh  ash  sent  my  men  a  present  of  200  rupees.  I  cannot  sjjeak  too  highly 
of  the  behaviour  and  character  of  my  men — of  their  honesty  and  faithfulness  through 
all  temptations  and  troubles.     I  have  no  instances  of  stealing  or  desertions  to 
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chronicle,  and  I  am  not  awaro  of  a  «i2igle  article  being  Atolen  from  mo  don  tk ' 

bcginiiiiig  it}  the  end  of  our  journey* 

Chuma  and  my  second  heBdmon  Makatuhu  have  worked  lUse  bcfoo^  tai  1 
should  indeed  he  hut  a  ]TOor  mortal  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  socto 
of  the  Bspedition  has  \yeen  to  a  large  extent  due  to  them.  Indeed,  I  can  daloi  U) 
hut  little  merit,  as  the  men  were  all  emhued  with  the  idea  that  I  was  put  ipcdtli/ 
under  their  care  by  the  **  Baluza  "  (Dr,  Kirk)  to  be  taken  carefully  and  aafely  nwad 
Central  Africa,  and  then  returned  safely  to  Dr.  Kirk,  to  whom  they  omuidaid 
themBelves  reapongiblo  for  my  well-heiag.  As  1  am  just  following  in  the  wakiof 
thifi  letter,  I  have  not  attempted  to  enter  into  any  detail  awaiting  more  leiiRUt  i&<S 
the  advice  of  com i>e tent  men  before  attempting  to  put  much  of  my  work  togetb«r. 

My  caravan  work  has  been  too  much  to  allow  of  my  making  any  extawT^ 
collections  in  natural  hiator)%  hut  I  have  etill  been  able  to  gather  a  iew  planU  aiii 
sbells  by  the  way  side,  which  Dr.  Kirk  thinks  will  prove  to  be  interttliag  tad 
valuable. 

1  am  now  occupied  in  paying  off  my  men  and  settling  all  accounts  prerfonstn 
my  dtpartLire  fcr  England,  which  will  be  by  the  mail  leaving  on  the  2Sth* 

Youra  obediently, 

JOiiCFR  TROMSOf. 

Mr.  Comber's  Journey  to  the  Upper  Cong^o. — The  Bev,  Mr.  Combtr 
writes  to  us  on  the  24tli  f>f  May  that  he  has  procured  seventeen  Knaacn 
from  the  coast^  and,  thus  reinforced,  is  about  to  proceed  immediately  «i 
hiB  long-delayed  joiimej  tfj>  Stanley  Pool  from  San  Salvador. 

Another  Belgian  Expedition  to  Central  Africa.  —  A  new  Bel^xa 
expedition  was  to  leave  fur  West  Africa  during  August  to  reinfoiee 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  party  on  the  Congo,  which  has  been  considerably 
reduced  in  numbers  l>y  death  and  retirement  through  illness.  The  neir 
expedition  is  composed  of  Lieutenant  Emconnier,  Snb-Lieutenant  Vaicfce, 
of  the  Engineers,  and  lilM.  Neve  and  Tan  Heste.  Some  alterationa  in. 
the  arrangements  for  this  expedition  were  made  almost  at  the  Uat 
moment,  Lieutenant  Haron,  who  was  to  have  bt^en  second  in  oommaadi 
having  been  somewhat  snddenly  ordered  on  a  separate  and 
mission  to  Africa.  This  will  occupy  him,  it  is  thought,  for  about  tta 
months.  After  the  terminatiun  of  this  S|>eci:il  missioia,  he  will  join 
Mr.  H.  M,  Stanley  imd  Lieutenant  Braconnier  on  the  LTpper  Congo. 

French  Expedition  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger. — The  French  ex- 
pedition nndur  Captain  Oallieni,  charged  with  the  preliminary  snrvey 
of  the  proposed  route  for  a  line  of  railway  between  the  Senegal  and  the; 
Kiger,  has  met  with  serious  difficulties  on  its  way  to  Segon-Sikoro,  tho 
capital  of  the  friendly  Snltan  Ahmadti,  on  the  latter  river.  An  accomit 
of  the  journey  has  Ipcen  recently  communicated  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris  by  Dr.  Bayol,  a  member  of  the  expedition,  who  returned 
to  France  on  the  22nd  of  Jnly  last.  With  a  view  to  the  proposed  con- 
nection of  the  French  settlements  w^ith  the  Niger,  a  fort  had  been  con- 
structed last  year  at  Bafukbe,  some  70  miles  in  advance  of  the  old 
French  frontiers,  and  an  extra  grant  of  1,300,000  francs  waa  voted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  tho  early  part  of  the  preeent  your  fof  tha 
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purpoee  of  constructing  another  fort  at  Kita,   155  miles  farther  in 
advance,  which  would  bring  the  French  possessions  within  a  distance 
of  150  miles  of  the  Niger.    In  connection  with  this  was  organised  the 
important  expedition  under  Captain  Gallieni,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  tribes  along  the  route, 
and  particularly  with  the  powerful  chief  Ahmadu,  for  whom  presents  of 
oonsiderable  value  were  carried  by  the  party.    The  expedition  consisted 
of  Captain  Gallieni,  Lieutenants  Pietri  and  Vailldres,  Dr.  Bayol,  and 
M.  Tautain,  assistant  surgeon.    Dr.  Bayol  was  to  be  left  as  political 
agent  at  Bamaku,  a  place  supposed  to  be  of  great  importance,  on  the 
Kiger.   Quitting  Saint-Louis  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  party  arrived, 
at  the  end  of  February,  at  Bakel.    Here  the  caravan  was  definitely 
organised,  consisting  of  21  Senegal  tirailleurs,  7  native  sipahis,   12 
muleteers,  and  60  donkey-drivers,  with  20  horses,  12  mules,  and  200 
donkeys.    A  final  start  was  made  on  the  7th  of  March ;  leaving  the 
Elver  Senegal  at  Bakel,  the  route  was  thenceforward  by  land  towards 
the  Niger.      On  the  17th  they  reached  Medina,  and  on  the  30th, 
Bafulabe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bafing  and  the  Bakhoy,  where  they 
found  the  French  garrison  busily  occupied  in  constructing  fortifications. 
Hence  to  Kita,  where  the  expedition  arrived  on  the  21st  of  April,  nothing 
of  importance  occurred.    The  country  is  described  as  beautiful,  but  de- 
populated by  the  former  wars  of  Hadji-Omar.    The  chief  of  Kita  and  his 
people  proved  very  friendly,  and  the  necessary  concessions  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  projected  fort  were  readily  obtained.    The  site  is  most 
picturesque,  and  of  great  strategic  importance,  as  the  meeting-point  of 
all  the  roads  coming  from  the  Upper  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Segou. 
Prom  Kita  Lieutenant  Vailleres  was  detached  on  a  visit  to  Murgula,  a 
place  to  the  south  belonging  to  Ahmadu.     The  rest  of  the  expedition 
continued  its  march  through  a  luxuriant  region  towards  Beledugu,  in  the 
Bambarra  country,  a  district  hostile  to  Ahmadu  ;  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  manifested. 
Learning  that  the  Europeans  were  on  their  way  with  rich  presents  for 
their  mortal  enemy,  the  chiefs  resolved  to  attack  the  party,  and  an  ambus- 
cade was  prepared  near  the  village  of  Dio,  about  30  miles  from  Bamaku, 
on  the  11th  of  May.    Deceived  by  a  treacherous  guide,  the  expedition 
narrowly  escaped  being  led  into  a  thicket  where  the  whole  Beledugu  army, 
2700  strong,  lay  concealed.   The  treachery  was  discovered  in  time,  and  the 
guide  shot.    Captain  Gallieni  then,  abandoning  his  convoy,  formed  his 
30  combatants  in  column,  and  forced  his  way  fighting  towards  Bamaku. 
Nearly  half  the  effective  force  of  the  expedition  was  killed  or  wounded, 
and  all  the  baggage  animals,  with  their  loads,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
150,000  francs,  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  who,  however,  lost  heavily, 
to  the  extent,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  of  48  killed  and  80  wounded. 
The  French  lost  many  horses  by  drowning  in  crossing  a  tributary  of  the 
Niger  at  the  end  of  the  fight ;  of  the  treasure  carried  by  the  expedition, 
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only  5000  francs  remained*  Bamaku^  on  their  arriTal  at  this  plioe^l 
found  to  be  no  longer  a  placo  of  any  size  or  importanoe,  and  the  f^fupk 
were  unfriendly.  It  ie  now  a  mere  village  of  some  700  or  800  inli&biiuitiL 
Lieutenant  YaiUeres  having  here  rejoined  the  party,  tiie  march  wm  coa* 
tinned  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger  to  Nafadi6,  where  Dr.  Bayol  qiiittai 
the  expedition  (the  state  of  affairs  at  Baniaku  not  permitting  his  fipecUl 
mission  to  1>g  carried  out)  and  returned  to  Senegal.  His  return  joumcr, 
without  funds  or  stores,  was  full  of  difficulty.  He  travelled  bj  W4j  of 
Handing,  which  he  describes  as  a  rich  and  beautiful  country;  jMSKi 
by  Boure,  widely  known  for  its  gold-mines,  and  visited  Kumakluiia, 
where  he  saw  a  large  number  of  gold-diggings ;  and  reached  BafnliU 
on  the  30 til  of  i^Iay.  On  the  6th  of  August  news  reached  Pans  tikat 
Captain  Gallioni,  with  hia  jiarty,  having  croBsed  the  Niger  on  the  ITtk 
of  May,  to  the  right  bank,  had  reached  Segou-Sikoro  in  safety.  The 
geographical  results  of  the  expedition  so  far  have  been  of  considembk 
importance.  The  valley  of  the  Bapule  and  that  of  the  Bakhoy  hhru 
been  thoroughly  explored,  and  new  and  rich  districts  visited  ;  and  variotu 
rectifications  made  in  Dr.  Mage's  map,  especially  with  regard  to  tke 
true  course  of  the  Bu-ul^^  a  large  river  near  Bamaku,  oommunicalini 
with  the  Kiger  by  a  lagoon  in  the  rainy  season* 

ItaUan  Explorers  in  Africa. — A  letter  has  reached  Italy  from  Liett* 
tenant    Massari,    Dr.    Matteucci's    scientific    coadjutor,    giving   kter 
information   respect iog   the   movements  of  the  expedition   than  ih^% 
published  in  our  last  number  (ante,  p.  507),     Lieutenant  Maseari  states 
that  the  authorities  and  others  at  El  Obeidh,  the  capital  of  Eordofi 
who  had  iireviously  furnished  information  regarding  the  condition  of 
country,  on  liearing  of  Dr.  Mattoucci's  intention  to  proceed  to  \Vm] 
all  united  in  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  longer  any  road  o] 
through  Darfur,  and  that  the  natives  were  of  the  woi'Bt  possible  deseri: 
tiou.     On  arriving  at  El  Faaher,  the  capital  of  Darfur,  however, 
party  found  a  numlier  of  pilgrims  from  the  frontiers  of  Bomn,  and  evm, 
from  Timbuktu,  on  their  way  to  Mecca,      Communication,  therefore, 
was  clearly  possible,  and  the  choice  lay  between  Dr.  A'achtigaFs  wotc 
in  1873,  via  Kobe  and  Kabkabia,  and  another.    Dr.  Mattcncci  and  Prin 
Giovanni  Borgbeso  left  for  Kobe,  of  which  Signer  Francisco  Emiliai 
is  governor.     They  were   afterwards  accompanied  by  him  as  far 
Kabkabia,  two  days'  jtuirney  to  the  west  of  Kobe.     Lieutenant  Massari 
hoped  to  rejoin  the  expedition  shoi-tly  at  Kabkabia,  where  they  ia- 
tended  to  remain  for  some  time  for  the  pui'poeo  of  studying  the  couni 
and  its  inhal>itants,  while  awaiting  the  return  of  a  messenger, 
they  had  despatched  with  letters  to  the  Sultan  of  Wadai,    They  int* 
eventually  to  cross  the  frontier  at  Kolkoh 
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Routes  between  Xurram  and  Ghazni.— Lord   Hartingtoa's   recent 
remark  that  possibly  the  Kuixam  Valley  might  be  found  to  aerre  as  a 
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better  base  of  operations  to  a  force  advancing  from  Kabul  to  Candaliar 
than  Kabul  itself  would,  will  suggest  to  geographers  that  we  really  know 
but  little  of  the  routes  leading  from  the  Kurram  Valley  into  the  Kabul- 
Candahar  road.     The  chief  route  is  the  ordinary  one  leading  over  the 
Shutargardan  Pass  and  joining  the  Logar  River  at  Hiusarak,  from  whence 
it  ascends  the  river  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Shiniz  stream,  along  a 
Talley  studded  with  walled  villages,  where  there  is  abundance  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  irrigation  canals,  and  where  the  edges  of  the 
watercourses  are  thickly  planted  with  rows  and  groves  of  willow  and 
poplar.     This  was  the  road  followed  by  the  Lumsden  Mission  in  1857, 
and  it  joins  the  great  route  between  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  a  little  west  of 
the  village  of  Doaba.  It  is  of  course  very  fairly  known  from  their  survey. 
The  great  bend  which  this  road  makes  near  the  junction  of  the  Shiniz 
and  Logar  streams  is  saved  by  a  direct  road  which  leaves  the  main  one 
at  Amir  Killa,  and  diverging  to  the  south-east,  passes  through  the 
village  of  Chillozan,  and  over  the  Sirkawand  or  Sugawand  Pass  (Sujaon 
of  Wilson's  map).     This  route  is  mentioned  by  Lumsden,  who  says  that 
Ghazni  could  be  reached  in  one  day  by  it,  and  that  the  pass,  though 
difficult,  is  practicable  for  horsemen.     Major  Raverty,  however,  tells  us 
that  the  Sugawand  route  from  Ghazni  to  India  was  frequently  used  by 
the  first  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India  in  preference  to  any  other, 
and  that  there  was  once  a  great  fortress  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
in  more  recent  times  a  famous  Hindu  idol  temple,  called  the  Temple  of 
Sugawand,  whither  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Hindustan  used  to  resort. 
It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  to  despatch  a 
survey  party  to  examine  this  route.    But  the  best  route  between  the 
Kurram  Valley  and  Ghazni  is  said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Thai  one 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kurram  past  Keraia,  through  the  Chakmanni 
country  by  Lajlii  to  Ahmed  Khel,  thence  up  the  Ghunzai  or  Surki  river, 
over  the  kotal  of  that  name,  and  so  on  to  Ghazni.     Unfortunately  it 
runs  through  the  unfriendly  Mangal  country,  and  has  a  bad  name  on 
account  of  the  robbers  which  are  known  to  infest  it.     There  is  a  branch 
road  diverging  from  this  route  on  the  right  hand,  and  leading  over  a 
kotal  or  pass,  called  Altimor  and  Tera  Gawi,  into  the  Logar  Valley 
and  to  Kabul,  and  it  was  by  this  road  that  Mahomet  Azim  Khan,  the 
old  ruler  and  builder  of  Kurram  Fort,  brought  the  guns  to  Kurram. 
Further  south  again  there  is  a  third   route  from  Kurram  to  Ahmed 
Khel,  leading  over  a  pass  surmounting  the  water-parting  between  the 
Kurram  and  Jilgu  rivers.     This  one  joins  the  previously  mentioned 
route  passing  through  the  Mangal  country.   Of  the  three  mentioned  roads 
between  Kurram  and  Ghazni,  the  last  two  have  never  been  surveyed, 
but  they  are  certainly  more  direct  than  the  Shutargardan  road,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  in  each  case  the  passes  to  be  crossed  are 
of  considerably  less  altitude,  and  thus  would  be  more  accessible  in 
winter. 
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Colanel  Prejevalsky.* — Tn  Jniio  last  the  Imperial  Hnssian  Geo- 
gTaphical  Society  received  from  Colowel  I'rejevalsky  three  lettei^ 
detailing  the  ineidcntB  of  his  journey  from  Su-chow  towards  LhacH, 
and  his  siibfieqiient  retum  march  to  the  Chinese  city  of  Si-niuje. 
Having  failed  to  proetiTo  a  gnide  for  more  than  10  miles  from 
Sn-cliow,  ho  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  forward  two  mounted  ecxmt» 
from  time  to  time  in  advance  for  difitanees  of  60  or  70  milea,  and  tlio 
expedition  was  ihns  able  txi  nvake  good  progrese.  On  une  of  tha» 
reconnaissances  two  Mongol  hunters  were  brought  in,  whu  guided  ih« 
expedition  to  the  nearest  Mongol  encampment  at  Syrtyn,  in  Tsaidam. 
The  raoTintainoua  region  south  of  Su-ehow  was  explored  to  a  eonsiden^ij 
extent,  and  two  sno-wy  ranges  were  discovered,  to  which  the  name*  of 
Humhohlt  and  Eitter  were  given.  In  this  region  there  are  no  foifsti, 
the  flora  and  fauna  are  extremely  poor,  and  many  abandoned  goM- 
diggings  were  mot  with.  By  tho  aid  of  a  guide  furnished  by  the 
Syrtyn  Mongols^  Colonel  Prejevalsky  found  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
Koorlyk,  a  distance  of  about  180  miles,  but  he  met  with  many  olistAclei 
on  tho  road  thence  to  Dzoon  Zassak,  where  again  no  guides  could  lie 
obtained.  From  tho  post  of  Zjiisau  to  tho  foot  of  the  Burdan  Bouda 
Eango  at  DzuonZassak  the  ditittuiee  was  1370  miles;  the  whole  country 
traversed  is  describe*!  as  a  dewert  with  the  exception  of  occasional  ouioi 
of  vegetation,  and  forest  land  was  only  once  mot  with  on  the  Tien- 
Shan  ;  few  animals  and  floweriug  plants  were  observed,  and  the  natuml 
history  collections  made  were  consequently  not  large.  The  topogra- 
phical, barometrie^h  and  meteorological  observations  secured,  howerer.j 
were  important,  and  a  number  of  positions  were  determined  astronoii 
cally ;  thus  aeon  rate  data  have  hnQu  obtained  for  mapping  a  large  ext<2a1s 
of  country  previously  entirely  unknown.  Ha\dng  two  assistants  on  thiii 
journey,  Colonel  Prejevalsky  has  had  more  time  for  keeping  a  detaile 
journal,  and  one  of  his  companions  has  made  seventy  drawings  for  thfll 
illusti-ation  of  the  future  narrative  of  the  expedition.  A  guide 
obtained  at  Dzoon  Zassak,  and  Colonel  Prejevalsky  started  on  tho 
to  Lhassa,  but  was  taken  in  the  wrong  direction  to  the  upper  waters  ( 
BlneKiver.  He  accordingly  dismissed  his  guide,  and  proceeded  ont 
as  beat  he  could,  but  fortunately  soon  found  the  road,  and  croesiiig  1 
Blue  River  reached  the  Tan-la  Plateau,  an  elevated  region  crowned 
an  jramenso  snowy  range  16,800  fet* t  in  height.  Tho  ascent  wae  fiteep 
and  rendered  painful  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
culties  of  the  march  were  further  increased  by  the  anow  which 
the  whole  of  the  plateau,  and  which  falls  in  Tibet  as  early  as 
middle  of  October.  The  expedition  was  attacked  by  nomads  in 
Tan-la  Pass,  but  succeeded  in   beating  them  off,  and   directed  iheii 

♦  From  a  IraTi  slat  ion  of  Colonel  FrejeTftlfcky's  letters  by  M.  Alexis 
F«B,G.«.,  A4i»iatant  Secpotury  of  the  iTiiperial  BussiRn  f leognipbical  Society* 
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course  towards  Uiassa.  At  the  village  of  Nabchu,  however,  180  miles 
[?  versts]  from  the  capital,  they  were  encountered  by  a  body  of  Tibetans, 
who  refused  to  allow  them  to  pass  without  permission  from  the  Govem- 
znent.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Lhassa,  but  without  success,  and 
Colonel  Prejevalsky  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  turn  back,  obtaining 
firom  the  Tibetan  authorities  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  why 
he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Lhassa.  The  return  journey  from 
Nabchu  to  Tsaidam  occupied  two  months,  and  was  rendered  very 
trying  owing  to  the  winter  storms  encountered  and  the  great  elevation 
of  the  region  traversed  (14,000  to  16,000  feet).  During  the  time  spent  in . 
Tibet  a  considerable  collection  of  animals  was  made,  including  two 
▼ery  large  yaks,  but  the  ornithological  booty  was  poor,  birds  being 
scarce  in  the  Tibetan  desert.  After  visiting  Koko-Nor,  Colonel  Preje- 
valsky arrived  at  Si-ning  on  March  19th  to  make  arrangements  for 
exploring  the  upper  course  of  the  Yellow  River.  He  intended  to  spend 
three  or  four  months  there,  and  then  to  return  home  by  way  of  Alashan 
and  Urga. 

Bussian  Manchuria. — In  urging  the  advantages  of  Vladivostock  as 
a  health-resort  in  summer  for  residents  in  China,  a  correspondent  of  the 
•  North  China  Herald '  famishes  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
route  thither  from  Japan.  At  Vladivostockj  ho  says,  there  is  a  summer 
temperature  of  65°  F.,  glorious  mountain  air  and  scenery,  and  waving 
forests  of  oak,  beach,  and  pine.  From  Nagasaki  the  route  is  along  the 
Japanese  coast,  close  to  the  beautiful  islands  Hirado,  Ikutski,  and  Iki. 
From  the  last  named  to  Dagelet  (Mata-shima  of  the  Japanese)  the  course 
is  N.  18°  E.  for  about  230  miles,  to  the  east  of  Tsu-shima,  in  the  strength 
of  the  Kurosiwo.  Dagelet  is  a  beautiful  island,  wooded  to  the  summit  of 
ita  highest  peak,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  uninhabited  except  in  summer,  when  a  few  Coreans  go  there  to 
build  junks.  From  Dagelet  the  course  is  due  north  for  340  miles 
to  the  island  of  Skryplef,  whence  the  port  of  Vladivostock  is  about 
six  miles  distant.  The  soil  of  Russian  Manchuria  is  described  as  ex- 
ceedingly fertile :  timber  of  the  best  quality  exists  in  abundance,  as 
well  as  gold,  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals;  the  neighbouring  sea 
teems  with  fish,  and  the  reefs  are  covered  with  edible  seaweed.  From 
Arkold  to  St.  Yladimir  Bay  there  are  numerous  fairly  good  harbours, 
several  of  which  are  quite  sheltered.  The  climate  is  healthy,  though 
the  winters  are  severe. 

Saghalin  Island. — Some  interesting  information  regarding  Maucka 
Cove,  on  the  west  coast  of  this  island,  has  been  recently  communicated 
to  the  Hydrographical  Office  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Anderson,  commanding  the 
a.S.Appin.  Maucka  Cove  (lat.  47°  3'  N.,  long.  142°  6'  E.)  is  the 
headquarters    of  a   company  which  has  acquired   from  the   Russian 
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Oovernmont  the  right  to  collect  along  ilie  aea-coast  8eaweed«  lljtt 
de  mer,  fish,  &c.,  for  a  peiiod  of  ten  years.  The  Covo  t8  about  tw9 
cahles  in  length  east  an<i  west,  by  one  cable  in  bread th»  and  is  aid 
to  be  the  safest  anchorage  in  tliis  part  of  the  island*  The  popuktioa 
consists  of  three  Eiiroprans,  a  small  gxiard  of  seven  Kussian  aoLiieffi^ 
and  aboHt  700  coolies,  confiisting  of  Ainos,  Coreans,  and  Chinese.  Tb« 
Ainos  are  praised  as  excellent  hunters  and  as  a  qniet,  good-njitm^dt 
hardy  race.  The  cliiimto  is  fine  but  cold,  the  summer  temperature  not 
exceeding  60'  Fahreribeit,  and  falLLiig  at  times  to  24"  below  zijro  in 
winter.  Fine  weather  prevails  irom  May  to  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  it  breaks  up*  In  June  and  July  dense  fogs  prevail,  vnth  occa- 
sional eti'oiig  east  and  south-east  winds  which  bring  rain  from  the  hilli; 
during  tlieec  months  there  is  often  a  clear  belt  along  the  coast,  fm 
from  fogs,  extending  four  or  five  miles  off  t^hore.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  timber  in  the  valleys — yellow  pine,  cedar,  spruce,  ash,  and  oik, 
and  spars  of  any  size  can  bo  obtained.  Coal  crops  out  about  a  mik 
inland  from  the  Cove,  and  indications  of  iron  have  also  been  noticel 
Bears,  hares,  grouse,  and,  in  winter,  sables  and  fine  foxes  are  plentifa), 
and  fish  —  herring,  cod,  salmon,  trout,  and  flounders  —  is  abuaiUat 
Communication  with  the  eaat  coast  of  the  island  is  kept  up  by  means  of 
dog-sledges,  which  the  Ainos  are  expert  in  driving.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  trading-Btatiuns  on  the  west  coast,  south  of  Maueka  Cove,  c«cb 
of  which  has  its  mountain  stream  and  settlement  of  Koi-eaiuJ  aad 
Ainoa,  who  work  for  the  European  ti^aders. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Margary.* — The  memorial,  eubBcriW 
for  by  foreign  residents  in  China,  to  cftir  late  Associatej  Mr.  A,  R,  Mar- 
gaT}%  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service,  who  was  murdered  near, 
Manwyne,  in  Yunnan,  in  February  1875,  was  unveiled  at  Shanghai 
June  10th  by  the  Hon.  T,  G.  Grosvenor,  c.B,,  Secretary  of  Her  Hajefity'i 
Legation  at  Peking,  who  wag  at  the  head  of  the  mission  afterwards  scsit 
to  inquire  into  the  circumfltanees  attending  Mr.  Margary's  death.  Thi 
memorial  is  37  feet  high,  and  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  the  desigmiafa 
Shanghai  architect.  The  large  carved  ciip  and  four  lions  on  the  haie 
were  executed  by  Messrs,  Faimer  and  Brindley,  of  Westminster  Bridge 
Eoad,  who  received  their  instnictions  from  Mr,  Kidner,  of  Old  Bioid 
Street,  formerly  of  Shanghai*  When  the  memorial  is  completed,  stone 
steps  will  surround  the  base,  which  is  of  Ningpo  greenstone,  and  frooi 
which  rise  a  column  and  four  shafts  with  trefoil  arches  and  ornamental 
gablets,  each  containing  a  shield,  on  which  are  to  be  placed  the  anuB  of 
the  Margary  family  and  the  Shanghai  Municipality.  At  the 
between  the  shafts,  are  the  four  lions  above  mentioned,  while  the  wholi 
IB  Hurmoimted  by  a  spire  and  a  wrought-iron  crosa.     The  folio 
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*  We  are  iDdebted  to  the  *  North  Chtoft  Herald  ^  for  moBt  of  the  ptiriiculars  io  thti 
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insoription,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Grosvonor,  will  eventually  appear 

on  a  bronze  plate  on  the  front  of  the  base : — 

In  Memory  of  Augustus  Ratmoxd  Mabqaby,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service  in 
CSiiDa.  Already  awarded  the  Albert  and  Royal  Humane  Society's  Medals  for  his  con- 
■pieuoos  gallantry  in  saving  the  crews  of  three  vessels  wrecked  during  a  typhoon  at 
Kelong,  in  Formosa,  he  was  chosen  in  1874,  by  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  to  cross  China 
akxie,  to  meet  and  guide  an  Expedition,  having  for  its  object  the  opening  of  a  Trade 
Boate  between  that  country  and  Burmah.  After  safely  accomplishing  this  journey,  he 
mm  murdered  on  his  return,  near  Manwyne,  in  Yunnan,  on  the  21st  February,  1875. 
Aged  28.  This  Monument  is  erected  by  foreign  residents  in  China  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem  for  the  friend  whom  they  have  lost,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  services  which 
he  rendered. 

Full  particulars  respecting  Mr.  Margary's  life  and  ill-starred  journey 
will  be  found  in  Major-General  Sir  Henry  C.  Eawlinson's  Presidential 
Address  for  1875  ('  R.  G.  S.  Journal,'  vol.  xlv.,  and  '  Proceedings/  vol. 
six.),  while  his  own  diary  and  letters  are  published  in  the  *  Proceedings/ 
voL  XX.,  and  in  the  *  Journal,'  vol.  xlvi. 

The  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. — In  his  report  on  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Saigon  and  Cochin-China  in  1879,  Mr.  C.  F.  Tremlett,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Saigon,  continues  his  useful  notes  on  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  to  which  we  referred  last  year,*  dealing  on  the 
present  occasion  with  the  Annamese  and  their  country.  The  inhabitants 
are  described  as  being  of  a  light  olive  complexion  as  a  rule,  and  present- 
ing something  of  the  appearance  of  Mongols,  but  the  race  is  never- 
theless quite  distinct,  and  would  not  be  confounded,  even  by  strangers, 
with  any  of  its  neighbours.  The  people  are  of  uniform  height,  well 
made,  and  commonly  have  finely-shaped  heads ;  the  nose  is  short,  and 
the  eyes  and  hair  black.  The  hair  is  worn  long  and  full  by  both  men 
and  women,  and  is  gathered  into  a  complicated  knot.  The  dress  of 
both  sexes  is  much  alike,  and  consists  of  a  long  robe  and  trowsers ;  the 
men  wear  a  black  turban,  artistically  arranged.  The  habitations  are 
usually  of  wood,  bamboo,  and  palms,  with  mud  floors,  and  sometimes 
mud  walls;  some  of  the  richer  natives,  however,  have  brick  houses, 
roofed  with  tiles.  Only  one  language  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,  but  the  characters  used  in  writing  are  Chinese. — ^Little  is 
at  present  known  with  regard  to  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the 
country.  The  principal  mountains  are  composed  of  granite,  and  those 
of  Tong-king  are  the  richer  in  metals.  In  them  are  found  gold,  silver, 
and  iron ;  copper  and  zinc  are  also  met  with.  In  regard  to  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the 
range  which  runs  through  Tibet  and  the  Chinese  provice  of  YUnnan, 
separates  the  kingdom  of  Annam  from  the  valley  of  the  Mei-kong,  but 
in  this  region  its  elevation  is  not  great ;  another  chain  meets  the  sea  at 
Hatien,  and  terminates  the  Elephant  Eange  of  Cambodia.  The  coast 
southward  from  Cape  St.  James  to  Pulo  Obi  is  very  low,  and  can  only 
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"be  seeB  a  short  distance  to  tlio  north.  It  cjonsiste  of  a  succession  of 
of  moderate  elevation,  which  increase  in  height  with  the  Utitiwk 
They  form  a  large  nnniber  of  bays,  of  which  the  principal  is  Qtun^hoa, 
Chin-ghon,  Phan-ry,  Man-tong,  Ko-he,  and  Ban-Ian,  bnt  thoy  all  ban 
several  designations. — Mr.  Tromlett  also  fnrnishes  eome  notes  respeetiag 
the  meteorology  of  Annam,  his  remarks  applying  equally  to  French 
Cochin-China.  The  prevailing  winds  are  north-ea«t  from  October  to 
April,  and  sonth-weet  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  ilry  aoaaoii  oor< 
responds  with  the  duration  of  the  north-east  winds.  The  seaacms  m 
nsnally  regnlar,  bnt  in  those  years  in  which  the  rains  are  late  a  materadi 
increase  of  sickness  is  observable.  The  worst  months  of  the  year  wte 
April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  heat  is  most  oppressive.  During  July 
and  August  the  rains  diminish,  becoming  heavier  again  in  SeptemW. 
The  rainy  season  is  characterised  by  frequent  thunder  S4|ualls  of  great 
violence,  as  many  as  fifty-eight  having  occnn-ed  during  a  single?  month. 
Lower  Annam  is  beyond  the  region  of  typhoons,  but  is  occasioiiallr 
visited  by  one, 

VLr.  Whymper'fi  Second  Ascent  of  Chimborazo.— Mr.  \Miymper,  in  %. 
letter  dated  July  18th  from  Guayaquil,  informs  us  that  he  made  a  seconi 
successful  ascent  of  Chimborazo  on  the  3rd  of  that  month.  His  previoot 
ascent  was  from  the  south,  this  time  it  was  from  the  north-west.  His 
party  started  from  their  camping-place  (alt.  15,950  feet)  at  6.15 
arrived  at  the  summit  about  1  p.m.,  remained  there  one  and  a  half  houiB» 
and  returned  to  the  camp  by  5.10  in  the  evening.  This,  he  says,  prorod 
a  much  better  route  than  that  followed  on  the  former  occasion.  Duna] 
the  ascent,  Mr.  Whymper  witnessed  a  grand  eruption  of  Coto] 
60  miles  off.  It  commenced  at  5.40  a.m.,  and  at  1  o'clock  ashes  beg^ 
to  full ^ so  thickly  that  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  "looked  like  a 
ploughed  field/*  The  party  finiished  by  making  a  complete  tour  of 
Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  1200  to  1500  feet.  Previous  to  thiB  List 
achievement,  Mr.  Whymper  made  the  ascent  of  Carihuairazo,  and  a 
journey  to  Altar,  thus  completingj  as  he  states,  the  whole  of  the  work 
for  which  he  came  to  Ecuador,  He  was  detained,  at  the  time  of  writi 
at  Guayat|uil,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  part  of  the  collections 
had  made  in  the  interior,  which  include,  besides  natural  history 
mineralogical  specimens,  a  valuable  series  of  Inca  antiquities. 


I 
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Affluents  of  the  Purus. — Writing  from  S^o  Pedro  d©  Caxo 
April  30tli,  Mr.  Eesyek  Polak  has  sent  to  the  South  American  Mi^sioii 
Society  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Bk 
PurCia,  to  which  reference  was  made  on  p.  369,  The  party  started 
March  10  th  in  the  steam  launch  Pioneer^  and  first  visited  the  Mamurii'' 
tributai-y  (W.  long,  m^  18',  S.  lat.  7°  30'),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Purfis, 
about  890  miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  Mamuria  takes  its  rise  in 
the  terra  firme^  towards  the  Junui  affluent  of  the  Amazons ;  its  mouth  in 
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March  is  about  50  yards  broad ;  its  water,  naturally  of  an  inky  hue,  is 
then  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  superior  rise  of  the  Purus,  whose  turbid 
and  clayey  water  supersedes  it  for  some  furlongs  inland.  Its  length  is 
not  known,  as  no  intelligent  person  has  yet  reached  its  source,  about 
which  dwell  the  Jamamady  tribe.  The  Indians  of  the  Pamary  tribe, 
BO  sparsely  scattered  all  along  the  middle  Purus,  are  not  found  above  the 
liamuria,  and  their  place  is  to  some  extent  taken  by  the  Hj'purinas  for 
about  225  miles ;  these  in  their  turn  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by 
another  tribe,  and  so  on,  till  the  sources  of  the  Purus  are  reached.  Mr. 
Polak,  however,  remarks  that,  as  a  rule,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Purus  for 
more  than  1000  miles  up  the  river,  Indians  are  not  found  on  its  banks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Pamarys  and  Hypurinas.  They  are 
afraid  of  coming  into  contact  with  civilisation,  and  therefore  dwell  far 
in  the  interior  among  gloomy  forests.  On  the  right  of  the  Puriis,  an 
hour's  steaming  from  the  Mamurid,  there  is  a  lake,  named  Ajarahan, 
which  Mr.  Polak  had  visited  in  1875.  He  now  took  the  Pioneer  in  by 
means  of  an  igarapSy  and  soon  came  upon  the  jangadcts  of  the  Pamarys, 
which  he  had  not  seen  before.  Jangada,  he  says,  means  a  raft,  or  a 
collection  of  trunks  of  trees  lashed  together,  which  serves  either  as  a 
habitation  on  the  water  or  as  a  means  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place. 
The  Pamarys  and  their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial  have  always 
lived  on  these  rafts,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  of  their  having  escaped 
by  such  means  from  a  universal  deluge.  Mr.  Polak  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful  in  his  attempt  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
timid  Pamar^'s,  and  shortly  afterwards  resumed  his  voyage  up  the 
Puriis,  arriving  at  Cagantua,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ciriwene  tributary, 
on  April  2nd.  Ca^antud  is  properly  the  name  of  the  lake  emptying  into 
the  Purus,  opposite  Lake  lanripud.  The  lake  is  of  a  peculiar  formation, 
describing  a  gigantic  loop,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  island.  Mr. 
Polak  next  ascended  the  Purus  to  the  Chiwen6,  which  rises  in  a  similar 
direction  to  the  Mamuria ;  its  banks  and  the  deep  glades  of  its  gloomy 
forests  are  peopled  by  Indians  of  the  Hypurina  and  Jamamadys  tribes. 
The  water  of  the  Chiwene  is  olive-coloured,  and  superior  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  the  Purus ;  it  abounds  with  fish  of  several  kinds,  and  game  is 
plentiful  on  its  banks.  Along  this  river  there  are  both  terra  firme  (land 
high  above  the  water-level)  and  varzea  (land  occasionally  flooded  at  high 
water,  but  never  to  any  depth).  The  mouth  of  the  Chiwen6  in  April 
is  not  always  safe  to  enter  from  across  the  Pur(is,  its  waters  being 
turbulent  and  full  of  whirlpools.  The  Fioneer^  however,  was  taken 
safely  in,  and  a  short  run  was  made  up  the  river.  It  had  been  intended 
that,  after  his  visit  to  the  Chiwene,  Mr.  Polak  should  have  continued  up 
the  Puriis  to  visit  a  tribe  called  the  Manetiniri,  of  which  good  accounts 
have  been  received,  or  else  go  to  the  TJakiri,  the  largest  affluent  of  the 
higher  Purfts,  in  search  of  Hypurinas,  who  are  believed  to  exist  there  in 
large  nimibers.     These  plans,  however,  were  unfortunately  frustrated 
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by  the  faOure  of  Mr*  McCaul's  health,  and  the  necessity  for  repdii  tm  \ 
the  engine  of  the  Pioneer,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  return  to  Sao  Prfio 
on  April  19th.     As  soon  as  the  steam  laiinch  had  been  ptit  in  order,  i^ 
Eev.  W.  Thwaites  Duko,  guperintendent  of  the  station,  intended  to  atin 
in  her  on  another  expedition  up  the  Purus. 

Servia,  its  Inhabitants  and  Products. — According  to  a  report  td  tb^ 
Foreign  Office  from  Her  Majesty*a  Yice-Consul  at  Nisch,  dated  Uuoli 
20th,  1880,  Servia,  including  the  territory  annexed  to  the  prindpalitT  ' 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin*  has  an  area  of  about  19,000  square  xnilee,  gr  ' 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Scotland.     Of  this  area  about  2,OO0,(K)0 
acres  only  are  under  cultivation,  i,  e.  about  one-sixth  against  one-fourtli 
in  Scjotland,     Of  the  remaining  five*sixths  a  considerable  portion  is  ak) 
capable  of  cultivation,  while  the  rest  consigta  of  inaccessible  mountaiiu 
and  of  forests  and  rocky  ground  too  poor  to  pay  for  cultivation,  of  whiAi 
latter  a  large  proportion  is  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Ushiza.    tht 
valleys  of  Servia  have  an  alluvial  soil  of  gi'eat  depth,  often  over  six  feet,! 
and  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  fertile  as  that  vf  WaDachia*     The  hill/ 
sides,  especially  those  with  southern   aspects,  grow  grapes  of 
excellence,  and  often  tablelands  are  to  be  found  high  up  among  the  1 
which  grow  excellent  wheat  and  maize*     The  land  at  present  nn 
cultivation  is  divided  as  follows  i— Arable,  1,150,000  acres;   orcharifl 
(chiefly  plums),  155^000;   meadow  land,  610,000;    vineyards,  85.000. 
The   population   is   about   1,750,000,  of  whom   about   nine-tenths  are 
peasants  living  entirely  by  agiiculture.     The  peasantry  may  be  divided 
into  two  clarses,  the  old  and  the  new.    The  peasant  of  the  old 
lives  and  cultivates  his  land  in  the  most  primitive  manner  possibly 
while  the  peasant  of  the  now  school  is,  as  the  result  of  the  nationd^ 
system  of  education,  more  advanced  in  his  ideas.     The  manufactures  of 
the  countiy  are  simple  and  limited,  and  consiBt  chiefly  of  cotton  and  fUi 
spinning  by  hand,  and  the  weaving  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths 
by  hand-looms,  and  the  weaving  also  by  hand-looms  of  woollen  and 
goats*  hair  carpets.     Servia  is  rich  in  copper,  lead,  and  other  ores,  and 
also  in  coal,  but,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  other  oansea, 
they  have  never  been  worked  with  so  ranch  success  as  their  quality  and 
quantity  would  seem  to  promise.     It  is  expected,  however,  that  when 
the  railway  is  completed,  these  mines  will  prove  a  source  of  great  wealth. 
The  country  abounds  still  in  immense  forests  of  oak  and  other  tree8| 
but  they  are  snifering  from  bad  treatment,  for,  Mr,  Baker  remarks^  it 
would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  management.     At  present  the  peaeanfi^ 
when  they  want  wood  for  repairs  or  for  fuel,  fell  twice  as  much  timber 
as  is  required,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  question  what  trees  ou^t 
to  be  felled  and  what  ought  to  stand.     Under  this  treatment  many 
forests  have   already   disappeared,    and  should   it  be  ooutinued,  the 
disappearance  of  the  remainder  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  Oshanins  Explorations  in  Hissar  and  Karateghin. 

Tashkent  (Turkestan,  Rubsia), 

Sericultubal  School, 

nth  (29M)  February.  1880. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society' 
for  1879,  you  have  inserted  an  account  of  my  route  through  Hissar  and  Kara- 
teghin to  the  head-waters  of  Muk-su.  In  this  article  there  occurs  a  misspelling 
of  a  name  which,  if  I  do  not  err,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  erroneous  form  on  all 
English  maps  of  Central  Asia.  I  mean  the  river  which  you  spell  Khuliab.  Its 
name,  as  you  will  find  on  all  Russian  maps,  is  Khullas  (here  the  kh  stands  for  the 
Oennan  c^,  and  all  the  vowels  must  be  pronounced  as  in  German).  After  Muk-su, 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Surkhab ;  its  valley  is  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Emperor  Peter  I.'s  Chain,  aod  on  the  south  by  another  range,  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  of  Darvvas  Chain.  I  have  not  seen  this  latter,  but  I  have 
githered  some  information  about  it.  It  divides  the  waters  of  Khullas  from  the 
rirers  Wandjab  and  Panj,  and  seems  to  be  very  high. 

I  believe  the  Khullas  River  springs  from  the  western  and  southern  slopes  of  four 
magnificent  peaks,  which  rise  some  30  versts  to  the  west  of  the  confluent  of 
Mnk-sn  with  the  Surkhab,  and  which  by  my  estimate  are  from  20,000  to  24,000 
ftet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Khullas  has  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west,  and 
only  in  its  lowest  course  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  north,  intersects  the 
northern  chain  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  and  joins  the  Surkhab  near  the 
Karateghin  village  of  Laugar,  some  50  versts  below  Gharm. 

The  Khullas  Valley  is  said  to  be  well  peopled,  and  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  Darwas  Shah*8  dominions.  In  the  year  1878  it  was  con- 
quered, as  well  as  the  rest  of  Darwas  and  all  Karateghin,  by  the  Emir  of  Bokhara, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  under  his  rule.  There  are  three  fortresses  in  this 
Talley,  namely,  Chil-darah,  Tabi-darah,  and  Ishtiuu,  all  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  I  have  heard  of  two  bridges  on  the  Khullas,  one  near  the  village  of 
Fashal,  and  the  other  near  Tabi-darah. 

The  passes  that  lead  from  Karateghin  in  the  Khullas  Valley  are  three  in  number ; 
tbey  are  (going  from  west  to  east)  (1)  Kamchirak,  leading  from  Gharm  to  Chil- 
daiah ;  (2)  Luli-Kharvi,  on  the  road  from  Khatt  to  Ishtiun ;  and  (3)  Gardani-Kaftar, 
that  leads  from  Zanku  to  the  sources  of  Khullas. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  mentioning  an  error  which  is  repeated  on  all 
Oentral  Asian  maps.  Gn  all  of  them  which  I  have  seen  the  Surkhab  is  shown 
as  making  a  sudden  bend,  and  as  flowing  from  north  to  south  between  Kichik- 
Karamuk  (Little  Karamuk)  on  our  frontier  and  the  mouth  of  Muk-su.  This  bend 
does  not  exist  in  reality,  and  the  Surkhab  has  a  general  direction  from  E.N.E.  to 
W.8.W. 

B.   OSHANIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Proceedings  R.  G.  S.' 


PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEOaRAPHICAL  SECTION  OP 
THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION, 

SWANSEA  ^lEETING,  1§80. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienoo  Ktld  iti 
annual  meeting,  the  fiftieth,  this  year  at  Swansea,  from  the  2*it\i  of 
August  to  the  1st  of  September.  The  Geographical  Section  7n^ 
organifecd  as  foHowa : —  ^ 

Presujent; — Lieut.-(ieneral  Sir  J,  IL  Lefroy,  e.a.,  K.c,jf.i!.,  ujl„  fjul  ^M 

YiCE-PiiEsiDEN-ni :— Sir  Henry  Barkl3%  u.ciLO.,  k.c.u.,  f.ra;  Frwidi" 
Oalton,F.u.a.;  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommamjey,c-li.,P.R.s.;  LieuL-Geownl 
Sir  H.  K  L.  Thiiillier,  c,s,i.,  n.A,,  f.FwS, 

Secretaries  :— H.  W.  BatoB,  Assistant  Secretaiy  r.<3,s.  ;  E.  i\  Bt*. 
Librarian  r»g,s.  {Eccorde)-), 

The  Fro«ident  ojiened  tliu  businoss  uf  the  Section,  on  Thnrsfd-y. 
August  20,  witii  the  following  Address : — 

Mv  recent  predecessors  in  this  chair  have  dealt,  with  a  knowledge  and  ability  vitk 
which  I  camiot  vie,  not  only  with  grent  problems  in  terrcbtrial  physics,  »och  aa  tb 
genesis  of  our  oceans,  continents,  and  mountain  chains ;  the  circulation  of  the  wweo 
of  the  ocean,  with  its  consequences  on  cUmnte ;  the  reciprocal  influeDce  of  oooditiiMii 
of  nature  upon  man,  and  of  man*8  ability  to  modify  those  condition*;  butftkxn 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  on  the  great  theatres  of  political  intewsl  or 
commercial  rivalry  ;  and  the  archosology  of  our  science,  as  regards  Asia,  has 
touched  by  a  master*»  hand.     Turning,  then,  from  themes  on  which  I  could 
nothing  worthy  of  your  attention,  1  find  with  a  sense  of  relief,  that  there  is  a  ttgu 
u(  the  globe,  and  it  is  one  with  which  I  have  the  most  personal  acquaintance,  wbi 
baa  received  very  little  attention  at  their  hands.     I  refer  to  the  great  continent 
America,  and  more  especially  its  northern  ix>rtion ;  and  1  hope  for  yoiu-  indalgHioe 
if  I  enlarge  a  litLle  upon  that  theme. 

How  vast  have  been,  in  very  recent  times,  the  additions  to  omr  knowli 
that  quarter,  how  continuous  is  the  progress  of  discovery,  cannot,  I 
worthily  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.     In  other  regjons  geoj 
the  pioneer  of  civilisation  and  commerce.     We  look,  and  often  look  long 
footsteps  to  follow.   Here  for  the  first  time  she  has  been  outstripped,  for  the 
and  the  railway  have  tracked  the  forest  or  prairie,  and  travc*rsed  the  mountains  ij 
Irtitbs  before  unknown  to  her, 

I  remember  that  patriarch  of  science,  Sir  Edward  Sabine,  once  telling  ma 
eagerly  he,  as  a  young  man,  bad  desired  to  retread  the  footsteps  of  Lewis  ta>d 
whose  journey  from  St,  Louis  to  the  Pacific  in  1805,  was  at  the  time,  and  niiisl 
remain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geographical  achievements  on  record. 

IjCI  me,  then,  remind  you  that  within  living  memory  (t  grant  a^long  ODi|)k> 
traveller  known  to  fame  had  crossed  the  American  continent  from  east  lo  west, 
except  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1793.    No  traveller  had  reached   the  Ameraoi 
Polar  i5ea  by  land,  except  the  same  illustrious  explorer  and  Samuel  llearne.    The 
British  Admiralty  had  not  h>ng  before  instructetl  Captain  Vancouver    to 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  for  some  near  communitatiou  with  a  river    flow 
into  or  out  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods**    The  fabulous  straits  of  Annian  art*  it> 
found  on  maps  of  the  last  eenturj\    "The  sacred  fires  of  Montezuma"  iven>  *i 
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burning  in  secluded  valleys  of  Upper  California  when  her  Majesty  ascended  the 
throne. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  De  la  Hontan,  whose  name  has  been 
reoeotly  given  by  the  American  geologists  to  the  basin  of  the  great  Miocene  Sea, 
now  represented  by  Carson  Lake  in  Nevada,  ascended  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
penetrated  up  the  Yellowstone,  very  nearly  to  the  **  National  Park,"  at  all  events 
into  the  present  territory  of  Montana,  so  early  as  1687.  He  introduces  into  his  rude 
map  a  head-water  lake,  on  Indian  information,  which  must,  I  think,  be  identical 
wiiJi  a  lake  in  that  reserve.  *'  Jo  89ai8/'8ays  his  biographer, "  quo  tons  les  voyageurs 
•ontsujets  k  caution,  et  que  sHls  ne  sont  point  parvenus  au  privilege  des  pontes  et 
des  peintres,il  no  8*en  faut  gubre :  mais  il  faut  exceptor  de  la  noblesse ;  est-il  croyable 
qa'un  baron  voulut  en  imposer  ?  "  But  I  am  not  pursuing  the  attractive  theme  offered 
bj  historical  geography,  and  must  not  dwell  on  the  memorable  expeditions  of  Franklin 
and  Richardson,  of  Back  and  Simpson  and  Bae,  but  proceed  to  point  out  the  many 
agencies  at  work  of  late  years  to  open  up  the  continent :  the  military  operations,  for 
example,  of  the  United  States  Government  against  Mexico;  the  discovery  of  the 
precious  metals;  the  explorations  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  Canada  Pacific  Railways ; 
International  Boundary  Surveys ;  the  geological  surveys  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Governments.  These  have  all  resulted  in  a  surprising  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge,  without  any  of  them  having  it  particularly  in  view.  It  was  a  bold 
figure  of  speech  of  Lord  Dufferin*s  which  described  the  Rocky  Moimtains  in  1877  as 
being  nearly  '*  as  full  of  theodolites  as  they  could  hold,*'  but  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  spent  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  on  explorations  or  surveys 
for  their  railway,  and  we  have  only  to  glance  at  a  recent  map  to  discover  nine 
sovereign  states,  and  seven  territories,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  by  right 
lines,  which  neither  war  nor  diplomacy  has  determined,  laid  out  like  garden- 
plots,  to  see  that  neither  Asia  nor  Africa  have  unfolded  more  of  their  secrets  in  our 
times,  than  has  the  nobler  continent  where  Britain  has  cast  her  swarms. 

The  thoroughness  characteristic  of  the  scientific  operations  of  the  American 
Government  has  been  greatly  favoured  by  the  physical  features  of  the  region  of  their 
trigonometrical  survey,  in  the  American  Cordilleras.  Sharp,  rocky  peaks,  bare  of 
vegetation,  rise  to  altitudes  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  at  convenient  distances  of 
60  to  80  miles  apart,  so  situated  as  to  form  well-conditioned  triangles,  while  the 
parity  of  the  atmosphere  makes  observation  easy.  In  this  manner  has  an  immense 
region,  comprising  some  87,000  square  miles  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  been 
topographically  surveyed  since  1867 ;  not  indeed  with  the  detail  of  a  European 
national  survey,  but  with  all  the  accuracy  required  for  first  settlement  The  two 
prehistoric  seas  now  designated  Lake  Bonneville,  of  which  Salt  I^kc  is  the  remains, 
and  Lake  La  Hontan,  already  referred  to,  have  been  defined,  and  facts  of  remarkable 
physical  interest  have  been  ascertained.  The  evaporation  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  for 
example,  is  no  longer  in  excess  of  its  annual  tribute ;  it  has  risen  11  feet  since  1866. 
The  natural  basin  of  Pyramid  Lake  is  now  full,  its  level  has  risen  9  foet^  and  the 
overfiow  is  'filling  up  Wiunemucca  Lake  in  like  manner ;  the  latter  lake  has  risen 
22  feet,  and  its  area  has  doubled  within  the  same  short  period.  We  cannot  allow 
the  geologists  to  mono|X)lise  the  interest  of  these  physical  changes,  which  the  magni- 
ficent volume  of  Mr.  Clarence  King  has  presented  to  them. 

Lying  a  little  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  region  just  referred  to  is  another, 
which  includes  yet  loftier  mountains,  and  has  been  surveyed  by  Professor  Hayden. 
Here,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Colorado  and  S.  Juan,  we  find  those  mysterious 
monuments  of  an  extinct  civilisation  and  a  dying  people,  the  cliff-houses  on  the 
Rio  Mancos  and  Rio  de  Chelly,  the  Pueblos  of  the  Chaso  CaHon ;  and  here  tho 
wandering  Apaches  still  practise  on  their  prisoners  those  revolting  and  indescribable 
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cruelties  wliich  make  hunmDity  Bladder,  and  wbicli  fie&l  their  doom  of 
tion*  No  less  tkan  eighteen  summits  in  the  Sierm  BkDca  have  beea  fouod  to  m 
above  14,000  feet.  Blanca  Peak,  in  South  Colorado,  attains  14,464  feet,  and  k  tb 
momirch  of  moiiDtains,  if  such  there  may  be,  in  the  Great  Republic  Lake  Tib«^ 
the  largest  of  Western  lakes,  familiar  to  readers  of  the  brilliant  page*  of  Wm  Bjrd. 
was  Biirvc3^ed  by  Lieuteiiant  Macomb  in  1877,  and  the  height  of  Pyramid  Pci4 
aecertaineil  to  be  10,003  feet.  A  town  of  20,000  inhabitants  (Leadville,  Cobj 
baa  sprnng  into  being  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  which  ranks  it  arooiig  titt 
highest  inhabited  places  on  the  globe. 

Very  different  in  their  character  are  the  anrvey  operations  of  the  Ganadiiii 
Government  in  the  north*weat,  where  the  problem  presented  is  to  prepare  i  nit 
territory,  wholly  waoting  in  coospicuous  points,  for  being  laid  out  in  townships  of 
uniform  area,  and  farms  of  uniform  acreiige.  The  kw  requires  that  the  eutomiod 
western  boundaries  of  every  townabip  be  true  astronomical  meridians ;  and  thattbe 
sphericity  of  the  earth^s  figure  be  duly  allowed  for,  so  that  the  northern  bouudiry 
must  be  less  in  measurement  tlian  the  southern.  All  lines  are  re<jujred  to  be  pm 
over  twice  with  chains  of  unequal  length,  and  the  land  surveyors  are  checked  by 
astronomical  determi nations.  In  carrying  out  this  operation,  wliich  will  be  seea  to 
be  one  of  groat  nicety,  five  principal  meridians  have  been  rigorously  determined,  tsd 
in  part  traced—the  97th,  102nd,  106th,  110th,  and  114th  ;  and  fourteen  base-Uoes, 
oonueotiDg  tbem,  have  been  measured  and  marked.  One  of  these,  on  the  jiamllelof 
52*^  10',  is  183  miles  long.  Eleven  astronomical  stations  have  been  fixed  since  1876^ 
and  from  these  sixty-six  determinate  points  have  been  fixed  in  latitude,  forty-firt 
in  longitude,  often  under  conditions  of  no  little  difiicuUy  from  the  sererity  of  tht 
climate.  The  claims  of  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Lindsay  liuaseli,  of  Mr.  Aldons,  and 
Mr.  KiDg,  the  observers,  to  rank  as  BcieutiSc  travellers,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  wumlf 
recognised  by  this  Section. 

The  sourcses  of  the  Frazer  River  were  first  reached  in  February  1875,  and  found 
in  a  semicircular  basin,  completely  closed  in  by  glaciers  and  high  bare  peaks,  at  in 
elevation  of  5S00  feet.  The  hardy  discoverer,  Mr.  E,  W.  Jarvis,  travelled  in  tht 
course  of  that  exploration  DOO  miles  on  snow-shoes^ much  of  it  with  the  thermometei 
below  the  temperature  of  freezing  mercury,  and  lived  for  the  last  three  days,  as 
expresses  it,  **  on  the  anticipation  of  a  meal  at  the  journey's  end." 

We  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  region  north  of  the  pwallel  of  50* 
in  British  Columbia,  where  the  C'acadian  engineers  have  long  hoen  searching  fox  a 
pmcticable  railway  line  from  ooe  or  other  of  three  Itnown  passes  of  the 
Mountains  prosier,  through  the  tremendous  gorges  of  the  Caaciie  Mountains,  to 
Pacific,  These  passes  are,  the  Yellowhead,  at  an  elevation  of  3645  feet,  the  Pii 
Kivcr,  at  2800  feet,  and  tlio  Peace  River,  said  to  be  only  1G50  feet  above  the  i 
of  them  comparing  very  favourably  in  respect  to  height  with  the  other 
continental  railways.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway,  for  example,  runs,  as  you 
remember,  for  1500  miles  at  elevations  of  over  4500  feet^  and  its  summit  level  ii 
8242  feet.  The  Dominion  Government  has  recently  adopted  a  line  from 
Yellowhead  Pass  to  Burrard  Inlet,  which  may  bo  made  out  in  any  good  map 
following  the  course  of  the  Thompson  and  Frazer  rivers.  By  this  line  the  Pidl 
coast  will  be  reached  in  1945  miles  from  Lake  Superior,  and  it  is  already  paitly^ 
under  contract.  This  is  not  a  place  to  enter  upon  engineering  details.  I  will  only 
remark  that  greater  difficulties  have  seldom  been  presented  to  human  enterprise  thaa 
must  here  be  conquered.  That  peculiar  ft?ature  in  physical  geography,  the  cafion  or 
deep  gorge,  of  which  the  Via  Mala  ts  an  example  familiar  to  European  travcllaES^ 
is  presented  all  over  the  region  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  nnsurpasssed.  When  not! 
perpendicular  cliUs^  their  sides  are  in  these  latitudes  seamed   by  avalanches  on  thd' 
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^^randest  scale ;  while  the  mouniain  torrents  which  rush  dowD  them  defy  navigation, 
Mr.  Jarvis  descril)es  how  on  ooe  occasion  having  walked  into  a  hole  concealed  by 
snow,  the  current  caught  his  anow-shoes,  turning  them  npsid©  down,  and  held  him 
like  a  Tioe^  £0  that  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  all  his  party  to  extricate  him. 

There  is  a  cnrioiia  circumstance  mentioned  in  this  gentleman**  narrative  whicb 
dessrres  notice,  as  an  instance  of  the  8uccea«fal  reduction  of  a  native  language  to 
writing,  free  from  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  uac  of  the  Roman  alphaheL  He 
met  with  a  kind  of  noticohoard  or  finger-post  at  the  dividing  of  two  tracks  on  the 
prairie,  having  upcm  it  characters  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  himself  and  his 
companions,  and  apparently  to  tho  Railway  Deimrtment: — 

>L  -i°bQ:    V*  Po^  ^£.C  X'Tm    > 

They  are,  in  faet,characterji  of  a  phonetic  alphahety  invented  forty  years  ago  by  a 
Hr.  Evans,  a  Wesley  an  missionary  among  the  Cree  Indians,  and  are  eattremely  well 
adapted  for  expressing  their  liquid,  polyayllabic  language.  That  they  should  have 
survived  the  generation  to  which  they  were  first  taught,  and  bo  atill  used  for  com- 
munication on  the  pkins,  is  a  fact  which  would  have  given  great  gratiEcation  to 
their  excellent  author.* 

The  final  decision  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  adopt  Burrard'a  Inlet  for  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  their  railway,  lelegabea  to  the  domain  of  pure  geography  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  acquired  in  exploring  other  lines  ;  explorations  in  which  MeaarsL 
Jarvis,  Horetsky,  Keefer,  and  others  have  displayed  remarkable  daring  and  endurance* 
lliey  have  forced  their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast  or  from  the  coast  to 
the  Peace  River^  Pine,  or  Yellowhead  passes,  through  country  previously  unknown, 
to  Port  Simpson,  to  Burke  Channel,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Skecna,  and  to  Bute  Inlet, 
90  that  a  region  but  recently  almost  a  blank  on  our  maps,  which  John  Arrowsmith, 
our  last  great  authority,  left  very  imperfectly  sketchetl,  is  now  known  in  great 
detail,  and  I  regret  to  add,  the  better  known,  the  less  admired.  The  botany  has 
been  rejxjrted  on  by  Mr.  Macoun,  nnd  the  geology  by  Dr.  B^^ sou,  pari  passu  with 
its  topography.  I  have  great  hope  that  the  Section  will  receive  from  the  last-named 
travener  in  person  some  account  of  his  many  arduoua  journeys  in  the  prosecution  of 
geological  research.  Of  these,  the  latest  is  the  explomtion  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  a  part  of  Ihe  British  possessions  very  little  knowTi  to  most  of  us,  although 
we  had  a  communication  on  the  subject  in  1868.  He  regards  them  as  a  partly  sub- 
merged motmtain  chain,  a  continuation  north- westward  of  that  of  Vancouver's  Island 
and  of  the  Olympian  Mountains  in  Washington  Territory.  An  island  156  miles 
long  and  56  wide,  enjoy  in  j;  a  temperate  climate  and  covered  with  forests  of  timber 
of  some  value  (cliitfly  Ahk&  M€nzksii%  is  not  likely  to  be  left  to  nature  much 
longer.  But  the  customs  of  the  natives  in  regard  to  the  inheritance  and  transfer  of 
land  are  unfavourable  to  settlement,  and  will  demand  just  and  wise  consideration 
when  the  hour  a>mes.    It  is  as  much  private  property  as  any  estate  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Dawson's  report  contains  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  which  presents  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  words  expressing  family  relationship  vary  with  the  speaker. 
Thus  *•  father'*  said  by  a  son  is  hauntj;  said  by  a  daughter,  is  hah-ta,  "Son" 
said  by  a  father,  viketi;  said  by  a  mother,  is  kin.  Evidently  at  some  period  tho 
mothers  were  captives  of  a  different  tribe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  on  the 
globe  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  beneficent  effect  of  missionary  infiuencc, 


•  The  words,  read  by  Archdeacon  Hunter,  are  **  oomah  maakemow  paohe  oonahne 
aetahmoo,"  and  their  purport  is  a  direction,  *'  This  road  oome,  oonahne  flee  thou." 
He  cannot  make  out  oonahw 
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mank  ind  in  a  high  degree  susceptible  to  them,  and  ^UevmUog  whi.t  appears  to  U9 
to  be  the  misery  of  their  lot. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  physical  inberesti  or  which  hav^e  received  less 
ioveatigation,  than  the  exteat  to  which  the  soil  of  our  plaaet  is  dow  perraax3oatly 
frozen  round  the  North  Pole.  Erman,  on  theoretical  grounds,  affirms  that  the 
ground  at  Yakutsk  is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  630  feet  At  50  feet  below  the  surface  it 
had  a  temperature  of  28***5  F.  (—  6°  R),  and  was  barely  up  to  the  freezing  point  at 
382  feet.  It  is  very  different  on  the  American  continent*  The  rare  opportunity 
was  afforded  me  by  a  landslip  on  a  large  scale,  in  May  1844,  of  observing  its  entire 
thickness,  near  Fort  Korman,  on  Mackenzie  River,  about  200  miles  further  north 
than  Yakutsk,  and  it  was  only  45  feet.  At  York  Factory  and  Hudson *3  Bay  it  is 
said  to  be  about  23  feet.  The  recent  extension  of  settlement  in  Manitoba  has  led  to 
wells  being  sank  in  many  directions,  establishing  the  fact  that  the  permanently 
frozen  stratum  does  not  extend  so  far  as  that  region,  notwithstanding  an  opinion  to 
the  contrary  of  the  late  Sir  George  Simpson.  Probably  it  does  not  cross  Churchill 
Kiver^  for  I  was  assured  that  there  is  none  at  Lake  i\  la  Crosse*  It  depends  in  some 
measure  on  eipoeuro.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  higli  river  banks,  radiating  their 
heat  in  two  directions,  and  in  situations  not  re-ached  by  the  nun,  the  frost  runs  much 
deeper  than  in  the  open.  The  question,  however,  to  which  Sir  John  Richardson 
called  attention  so  long  ago  as  1839,  is  well  deserving  of  systematic  inquiry,  and 
may  even  throw  some  light  on  the  profoundly  interesting  subject  of  a  geographical 
change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation. 

The  Saskatcbawan  was  first  navigated  by  steam  in  1B75,  when  &  vessel  of 
about  200  tons  asoende*!  from  the  Grand  Rapid  to  Edmonton,  700  miles.  There  is, 
however,  an  obstacle  at  Cole's  Falls,  below  Carlton  House,  which  has  led  to  a  break 
of  navigation,  and  a  small  st^eel  steamer,  originally  intended  for  the  Upper  Athabasca, 
has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  Upper  Saskatcbawan ;  between  the  two,  it  is 
now  navigated  from  the  Grand  Rapids,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Moun tains »  A  steamer  also  plies  regularly  on  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  has 
aijcertained  many  interesting  particulars  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  ignorant. 
Its  greatest  depth  does  ap{)arently  not  exceed  100  feet  Its  discharge  has  at  last 
been  followed  by  Dr,  Robert  Bell,  down  the  Nelson  River,  to  the  sea.  That  gentle- 
man reports  the  impediments  to  navigation  to  be  insuperable,  and  a  company  has 
been  very  recently  formed  to  make  a  railway  from  the  lowest  navigable  point  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Churchill  River. 

Our  hopes  of  further  light  upon  the  history  uf  the  ill-fated  Franklin  Expedition, 

^BBOd  on  information  given  by  a  Netchelli  Esquimaux  to  the  American  Captain 

r,  in  1872,  Imve  been  again  disappointed*    An  American  search  expedition 

ed  at  Depot  Island  (lat.  64*),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  traces  were 
reported,  in  August  1878,  wintered  there,  and  examined  the  country,  as  yet  with  no 
result,  except  a  correction  of  the  charts. 

Hudson's  Bay  itself  cannot  fail  at  no  distant  day  to  challenge  more  attention. 
Dr.  Bell  reports  that  the  land  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10  feet  in  a  century,  that 
is,  possibly,  an  inch  a  year.  Not,  however,  on  this  account  will  the  hydrog raphe r 
notice  it ;  but  because  the  natural  seaports  of  that  vast  interior  now  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  Keewatin,  Manitoba,  and  other  provinces  unborn,  must  be  sought  there. 
York  Factory,  which  is  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York,  has  been  happily  called  by 
Profesaor  H.  Y,  Hind,  the  Archangel  of  the  West,  The  mouth  of  the  Churchill, 
howeveri  although  somewhat  further  north,  offers  far  superior  natural  advantages, 
and  may  more  fitly  challenge  the  title.  It  will  uniloubtedly  be  the  future  shipping 
port  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  vast  north-west  territory,  and  the  route  by 
which  emigrants  will  enter  the  country, 
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Befow  leaving  this  quarter  I  must  allude  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  noam  of 
the  Western  States,  especially  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  to  enoouiuge  the  plaaliaj 
on  the  great  plains  by  premiums,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  our  out 
Province  of  Manitoba.  Many  years  must  elapse  l^sfore  the  full  cliniiitic  cffecta  cut 
be  realked,  bat  in  time  they  cannot  be  doubtful,  and  with  the  impending  difiappesN 
ance  of  the  bnffalo,  will  disappear  much  of  tliat  and  treelejis  region,  embwdoir  | 
nearly  600,000  square  miles,  which  he  now  wanders  over,  and  assists  to  keep  Uw  ' 
by  BO  doing.  On  the  other  band,  the  ahort-sij^hted  and  destructive  habit  of  bumia^; 
off  the  prairie  grasses  to  promote  a  young  growth,  increases  with  settlement,  and  it 
chargeable  with  incredible  mischief.  These  fires  have  the  curious  effect,  when  ihej 
extend  into  wooded  regions,  of  helping  to  exterminate  the  more  slowly-growing  9x4 
valuable  descriptions  of  timber,  and  favouring  the  prevalence  of  the  more  worthle* 
quick-growing  kinds.  But  the  Indians  are  even  more  chargeable  witli  them  than  ibf 
whitca,  and  the  traveller  cd  cot  inters  few  more  melancholy  sights  than  a  forest  of 
charred  and  lifeless  trunks  extending  over  an  area  as  large  as  a  county,  the  Emit, 
perhaps,  of  a  signal  from  one  band  to  another. 

A  discourse  on  American  geography  would  be  incomplete  without  reft' rence  i. 
that  great  design  of  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Fa  nam  a,  with  which  Count  Ferdinftnd 
de  Lesseps  has  connected  his  name.  Out  of  the  conflict  of  about  ten  oompetior 
lines,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  alone  survive.  The  route  by  Lake  Kicaragni 
appeared  possible  even  to  Cortcz.  It  was  accurately  surveyed  nearly  seventeen  Vfan 
ago,  and  tlie  estimates,  although  they  have  grown  alarmingly,  are  still  wiHiil 
practicable  limits.  It  has  the  preference  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  United 
States*  Its  total  length  would  be  180  miles,  including  56  miles  of  lake  navigaiioa, 
with  a  summit  level,  to  be  obtaineti  by  lockage,  of  107*6  feet. 

The  Panama  route  woald  shorten  the  canal  to  one- fourth  of  this  length,  aod  it 
is  a  cardinal  point  with  its  author  to  disjiense  altogether  with  locks,     A«  we  cipeci 
to  be  favoured  by  the  presence  of  Lieut,  Bonaparte  Wyse — M,  de  Lesseps*  coadjutor— 
T  need  say  no  more,  except  that  the  entliusiafitic  reception  given  to  BL  de  Lescfs 
here  in  Swansea,  not  many  weeks  ago,  is  sure  evidence  that  this  great  industrial 
centre  takes  a  keen  interest  in  his  project  from  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  ict  1 
may  safely  leave  capitalists,  engineers,  and  diplomatists  to  fight  out  their  battle,! 
only  concerned  that  by  one  route,  if  not  by  both,  the  world  may  reap  in  our  iiA 
the  vast  benefit  it  already  owes,  in  another  quarter,  to  his  genius  and  indomitihiil 
perseverance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  gieography  itt] 
awaits   positive   proof  or  disproof  tn   this  region.     I  refer  to  the  often 
existence  of  a  native  race  in  Central  America  w*hlch  holds  no  communication  witl 
Europeans,  and  preserves  its  ancient  language^  religion,  and  civilisation  unchtng 
from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Cbnqnust.     Anteeedently  so  improbable  as  to  be  treJl-' 
nigh  incredible,  it  found  credit  with  Mn  Stephens  and  Mr.  Oatherwood  and  MrJ 
Norman.     A  later  traveller.  Captain  Carmichael,  expressed,  at  this  Aasodation  i 
1870,  his  firm  belief  in  it ;  and  I  will,  with  your  permission,  read  an  extract  tn 
a  letter  dated  January  last,  which  I  received  from  that  enthusiastic  explorer,  ] 
Le  Plongeoti,  who  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  investigatlDg  the  ruins  i 
Central  America, 

"  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  many  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy  1 
have  had  but  little  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  and   therefore  have  retainer!  tb 
ptirity  of  their  language.     This  causes  me  to  tell  you  here  that  the  report— wbickl 
many  think  hypothetical,  of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  some  assert  500  miles^  cotn- 
pris§d  between  Tabasco,  Guatemala,  Peten,  and  Yucatan,  very  moontainooa^  well- 
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itigh  iimoccKsible,  that  is  inliabited  by  the  remnftnt^  of  ran o us  warlike  tribes,  the 
OhinamaccB,  the  Laucaeronea,  the  Itzaks,  and  others,  who,  flying  before  the 
SpaniardB,  have  fortified  themselves  in  very  rich  valleys,  where  they  live  to  the 
present  day  as  their  Others,  at  the  time  of  thu  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  speak 
the  pure  unadulterated  Maya — Is  not  far  from  being  true.  1  have  inquired  from 
parties  who  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tierm  de  la  Guerra,  as  thoy 
call  itj  and  learn  that  people  coming  from  the  unknown  regions  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  villages  of  the  neighbourhooil,  where  they  barter  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  other 
products  of  their  industry,  for  whatever  tbey  want ;  that  of  late  some  came  to  hire 
on  the  farm  as  labourers,  but  will  not  allow  any  white  to  penetrate  their  stronghold/' 

Tierra  da  la  Guena  is  an  old  designation  for  the  region  in  which  the  boundaries 
of  Honduras,  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala  meet,  and  which  contains  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  square  miles,  an  area  quite  extensive  enough  for  small  aboriginal 
communities  to  bo  hidden  away  in  it ;  and  if,  as  Br,  Le  Plongeou  thinks,  the 
loDg'Soaght  key  to  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics  should  bo  preserved  among  them, 
there  is  a  brilliaut  reward  for  the  first  scientific  traveller  who,  without  shedding 
blood,  can  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses*  We  shall,  I  trust,  hear  more  of  this 
region  from  a  gallant  and  enterprising  traveller,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  British 
floaduras,  who  has  already  penetrated  its  outskirts,  and  wants  nothing  more  than 
a  little  aid  and  encouragement  to  advance  beyond  them.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Fowler  says : — 

•*  On  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  are  the  ruins  of  three 
cities,  and  close  to  our  own  frontier  ia  a  ruin  which,  the  Indians  tell  me,  contains 
plenty  of  muml  paintings  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  chambers.  All  these  ruins  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Indiana.  The  chiefs  of  these  Indians  lately 
visited  Belize  and  were  shown  rauch  attention.  I  had  them  particularly  in  my 
charge.  They  received  a  Martini- Henry  rifle  each,  and  we  swore  mutual  confidence 
IB  each  other.  They  invited  me  to  their  country,  promising  me  a  safe  conduct,  and 
giT6  me  leave  to  visit  any  ruin  and  take  away  what  I  liked.** 

That  such  an  opportunity  should  be  lost  for  want  of  a  very  moderate  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  w^juld  be  a  matter  of  regret,  which  all  present 
will  share,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  ways  and  means  may  be  raised,  through 
the  ctH^pemtioD  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  from  an  historical,  as  well 
aa  a  geographical  point  of  view,  to  enable  Mr.  Fowler  to  carry  out  his  project, 

Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  whose  recent  mountain-ascents  in  Ecuador  have  roused 
the  interest  of  geographefs  and  Alpine  climbers  in  so  high  a  degree,  and  whose 
preaenoe  to-day  we  had  some  reason  to  expect,  is  detained  at  Guayaquil,  Fortune  has 
favoured  him  to  the  last.  He  made  a  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo  in  July,  and  after 
passing  the  night  at  an  elevation  of  15,000  feet^  reached  the  simimit  in  time  to  witness 
a  magnificent  outburst  of  Cotopaxi,  60  miles  distant.  The  hot  ashes  were  wafted 
to  Chimborazo  in  such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  snow  around  him,  and  to  produce  an 
effect  which  he  compares  to  the  appearance  of  a  newly-ploughed  field* 

It  appears  probable  that  we  shall  owe  to  America  the  solution  of  a  question 
which,  even  within  the  limited  area  of  these  islands,  often  occupies  our  courts  of 
law,  and  troubles  us  in  daily  life.  I  mean  a  defioitiou  of  civil  time.  We  have 
an  extreme  difference  of  time  between  Yarmouth  and  Valentia  of  about  48 i 
minutee;  but  the  merchant  at  San  Francisco  finds  hinjself  3i  hours  l>ebfnd  his 
oorrespondent  in  New  York,  and  the  consequence  has  l>een  an  irregular  acknowledg- 
ment of  no  leas  than  seventy-five  local  standards  of  time  on  diflerent  railways  in  the 
United  States,  These  it  is  now  proposed  to  reduce  to  five,  of  exactly  one  hour 
interval,  which  would  equally  suit  the  Domiuion  of  Canada,  Mr*  Sanford  Fleming, 
late  Enginoer-in-Chief  of  the  Canada  Fact6c  Kailroad^  advocates  the  still  bolder 
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mei&stire  of  adopting  the  meridian  of  180°  as  a  meridian  for  railway  aod  telagnfk 
time  iill  over  the  world.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  this  Section  to  aid  in  prt?p«rai? 
tlie  public  mind  for  the  legal  adoption  of  prime  meridians  in  tbia  country  at  abuct 
ten-miiiuto  intcTvala.  Thns  Greenwich  time  might  rule  from  Yarmouth  to  Wit- 
cheater;  Bath  time  from  Winchester  to  Exeter,  and  so  on;  the  first  step  towanii 
which  will  be  substituting  meridians  at  H^  interval,  corresponding  to  five  minuto 
of  time,  for  the  unmeaning  lines  at  1°  or  5^  of  angle,  which  are  drawn  on  acfaool 
mapa  at  present. 

I  shall,  perhapis,  be  accused  of  poaching  on  the  manor  of  a  brother  Preaidcot,  if  i 
venture  to  allude  to  another  subject  which  belongs  rather  to  the  Geological  Scctka 
But  a  railway  guide  is  surely  a  geographical  manual,  and  in  the  Amenoui  G«> 
logical  Railway  Guide  of  Mr.  Macfarlane,  we  have  a  model  and  example  of  wbitt 
may  be  done  to  disseminate  knowledge;,  which  I  think  wortliy  of  passing  nodbt 
This  i)ortable  and  admirably-printed  work  tells  the  traveller,  and  the  reaidcat  do 
lesst  the  chief  geological  characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood  of  every  railway  aUUioa 
in  the  United  States.  Is  it  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  same  informatioQ,  widi 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  county,  the  height  above  the  eea,  the  pfeTiiliag 
industry,  the  population,  the  rainfali,  the  climate,  aud  other  constants,  may  be  some 
day  furnished  by  our  great  companies  to  the  intelligent  strangers  who  spend  lo  masf 
weary  minutes  in  waiting  at  every  station? 

Turning  now  from  a  quarter  on  which  I  fear  I  have  nearly  exhausted  yew 
patience— from  the  West  to  the  East  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  oorpB 
of  Koyal  Engineers  was  iirst  associated  with  the  explonitton  of  Palestine  by  the  em- 
ployment of  Captain  Symonds,  K.E.,  to  determine  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sf^ 
The  recent  comjiletion  of  the  great  map  of  that  country  is  a  performanoe  wboK 
unrivalled  Biblical  and  lo|x>gTaphical  importance  should  not  Mind  us  to  iti  geo- 
graphical interest  The  first  surveyed  of  all  known  lands,  it  is  also  the  last 
*'  Siloa'fi  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God  '^ 

is  traced  again,  and  the  surprising  local  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers 
upon  testimony  beyond  dispute. 

The  Britiah  survey,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  limited  to  the  countiy  weitof 
the  Jordan,  an  American  Association  having  charged  itself  with  the  surrey  eait  fl( 
that  stream.  This  is  not  yet  published ;  but  I  tniat  that  we  shall  have  fiaa 
Mr,  Lawrence  Olipbant  an  account  of  a  part  of  that  little-known  region,  fr«.m  wl 
he  has  lately  i-etumed. 

Operations  of  war  have  been  in  all  ages  fruitful  of  geographical  knowitdliT 
many  an  old  soldier  of  Alexander,  we  may  be  sure,  was  cross-examined  by 
Eratosthenes ;  many  a  centurion  of  Hadrian  related  his  weary  marches  in  Gatd  or 
Britain  to  Ptolemy,  before  those  ancient  geographers  acquired  the  imperfect  knoir- 
ledge  which  served  the  world  for  so  many  centuries.  The  first  legion  that  croand 
the  Alps  accomplished  a  feat  as  arduous  as  the  passage  of  Shutargardan  or  tbe 
Balkans,  but  it  left  us  no  record.  To  our  own  and  the  Russian  Topographical 
Staff  in  Central  Asia  we  owe,  on  the  contrary,  a  series  of  explorations  conducted 
under  every  difiSculty,  which  must  vastly  facilitate  the  access  of  commerce  to  tbo» 
distracted  regions.  Keferring  here  to  the  former  alone,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups : — 

1.  Southern  Afghanistan,  embracing  Quetta  and  Candahar. 

2.  The  Kurram  Valley,  and  generally  the  south  of  the  Safaid  Koh  Range. 

3.  The  north  of  tlie  Safaid  Eoh  Bange,  includrog  the  Tolley  of  the  Eaiml  Bfffr 
and  that  city  itself. 
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In  the  first  of  these  an  entirely  new  route  through  the  yillagos  of  Tal  and 
Ohotiali,  crossing  several  mountain  passes,  was  followed  by  Major-General  Sir  M. 
Biddulph's  column,  and  surveyed  by  Captain  T.  H.  Holdich.  Much  new  country 
^ru  also  surveyed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  M.  Campbell  between  Pishin  and  the 
Afghan  Desert.  This  officer  thrice  crossed  the  table-land  of  Toba,  and  by  means 
of  the  field  electric  telegraph,  has  determined  the  difiference  of  longitude  between 
Qoetta  and  Candahar. 

On  the  south  of  the  Safaid  Koh  Eange  we  have  at  least  3000  square  miles  sur- 
Teyed  by  Major  R  G.  Woodthorpe,  embracing  the  Shutargardan  Pass  and  the 
tmnge  which  divides  the  Kurram  from  the  Khost  Valley.  This  officer,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Martin,  ascended  in  1878  the  highest  peak  on  the  Safaid  Koh  Range 
(Sikamn,  15,622  feet),  but  unfortunately  was  disappointed  of  observations  by  the 
hot-weather  haze,  which  enveloped  the  peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Mr.  G.  B.  Scott, 
a  civilian  surveyor,  was  more  successful,  and  obtained  observations  to  all  of  them. 

On  the  north  of  the  Safaid  Koh  Range  over  2200  square  miles  of  new  country 
were  surveyed  in  1878-9.  The  Shinwaries  and  Khagianis  have,  however,  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  plane  tables  and  theodolites,  and  it  was  in  no  spirit  of 
kindness  that  they  gained  for  the  gallant  Captain  E.  P.  Leach,  b.e.,  his  Victoria 
Gross*  Less  has  been  learnt  about  their  country  than  could  be  wished.  I  am  not 
overstating  the  services  of  our  topographical  staff  in  Afghanistan  in  estimating 
the  aggregate  of  ground  covered  by  their  surveys  or  sketches  at  140,000  square 
miles,  and  we  have,  through  Major  Tanner,  got  a  little  information  respecting  the 
almost  unknown  land  of  Kafiristan,  lying  to  the  north  of  Jalalabad.  Disguised  as 
a  Kabuli,  this  gallant  officer  entrusted  himself  to  a  friendly  Chugani  chief,  and 
penetrated  some  distance  into  that  rugged  country.  He  says  of  the  principal 
village  that  the  houses  are  piled  one  above  another,  and  every  beam,  doorway,  and 
shutter  carved  in  a  most  elaborate  manner.  The  designs,  he  adds,  are  crude,  but 
such  a  mass  of  carving  he  had  never  seen  before.  The  taste  reminds  us  curiously 
-of  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  I  regret  that  the  limits  of 
an  address  do  not  permit  justice  to  be  done  to  the  services  of  these  gallant  officers. 

In  Zululand  about  9000  square  miles  of  country  have  been  triangulated,  and  the 
details  filled  in,  to  some  extent,  at  our  Intelligence  Department,  from  the  numerous 
sketches  of  the  staff;  no  such  systematic  survey  was,  however,  attempted  in  this 
•quarter  as  in  Asia — ^a  fact  to  be  regretted,  when  we  remember  the  excellent  opportunity 
which  the  military  occupation  of  a  country  affords  for  combined  explorations. 

In  Central  Africa  we  have  the  information  given  to  Commander  Cameron  by 
his  native  guides,  in  1874,  that  a  river  they  called  the  Lukuga,  which  he  descended 
four  or  five  miles,  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  confirmed  and  placed  beyond 
dispute  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hore,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  entered  it  in 
April  1879,  found  it  free  from  the  obstructions  which  arrested  Cameron,  and  was 
able  to  go  further  down.  Since  which  time,  and  quite  recently,  its  course  has  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  almost  to  its  junction  with  the  Lualaba.  The 
discovery  is  of  extreme  interest  from  every  point  of  view,  especially  as  pointing 
to  the  probable  line  of  future  communication  of  the  regions  bordering  that  great 
inland  sea  with  the  Atlantic,  although  the  river  itself,  at  least  after  the  rainy 
season,  is  reported  to  be  utterly  impassable  for  canoe  or  boat  of  any  description.  The 
traveller  himself,  as  you  are  aware,  embarked  for  England  on  July  28,  and  doubtless 
will,  if  he  shall  arrive  in  time,  afford  us  an  6pportunity  of  congratulating  him  on 
the  safe  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  African  expedi- 
tions on  record.  The  most  youthful  of  African  travellers,  for  he  is  only  twenty-two 
jears  of  age,  Mr.  Thomson  has  carried  out.  every  point  in  the  programme  laid  down 
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for  his  late  lamented  chief,  Mr.  Keith  Jobaston,  has  douc  it  admirably,  and  doottt 
at  a  very  moderate  coat,  I  hold  in  my  hand,  by  favour  of  the  Boyal  G«ognpluaf 
Society,  and  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr,  Bates,  copies  of  letters  received  withii 
theee  (c\v  days  (the  last  is  dated  Zacizibar,  19th  July),  giving  an  acoomit  of  hk 
adventurer,  which  are  many,  since  January  last.  They  will  appear  in  full  in  th«  Mr, 
number  of  their  *  Proceedings* ;  hut  I  am  sure  I  may  anticipate  their  ptiblicttioo li^ 
reading  a  few  extracts  presently.  They  are  rendered  more  than  nsually  inteneMto^ 
by  tho  melancholy  fate  which  has  since  befallen  Captain  Carter  whose  genial 
welcome  at  Karema  he  records. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  follow  all  the  phases  of  that  new-born  actirity 
which  ia  establishing  centres  of  exploration  and  of  civilisation  at  every  great  Ukt 
in  Africa,  The  Belgian  Expedition,  conducted  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  fiaptiii 
Missionary  Expedition,  trom  San  Salvador  or  Congo,  are  still  aiming  at  the  nine 
point,  viz.  to  reach  Stanley  Pool,  above  the  falls,  on  the  River  Congo,  the  fint  by 
asoending  the  river,  the  latter  by  overland  route,  by  way  of  Maknta  or  Zoaba 
The  latter  have  met  with  great  opposition  at  Makuta,  and  by  the  la&t  accoomt  lad 
not  got  within  100  miles  of  the  Pool*  That  munificent  benefactor  of  Afrioaa 
missions,  Mr.  Eobert  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  has  paid  a  sum  of  4000/.  to  the  Baptiit 
Society  with  a  view  to  placing  a  small  steamer  on  the  river  as  soon  as  practicable,  cl 
eatablishiDg  stations  on  the  Ikclemba  and  Mlmm  rivers,  and  of  openiDg  communicaliofi 
by  the  btter  with  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.   Much  of  this  country  ia  entirely  unexplorBd, 

The  road  in  conrse  of  construction  from  Bar-es-Salaam  on  the  east  coast  to  lab 
Nyaaaa,  about  350  miles,  has  been  completed  through  the  coast  jungle.  Mr.  Beartill, 
tho  chief  eogineer,  has  located  tlie  first  section  of  about  100  miles  to  the  valley  of  tii« 
Rafigi,  and  proposes  to  make  nae  of  tlie  tributary  river  Uranga  as  far  as  navigable,  lip 
stream,  towards  the  mountains  which  border  the  lake,  before  resuming  his  road-naking. 
The  highways  of  Central  Africa,  whether  by  land  or  water,  exist  as  yet  only  h  tli 
hopes  of  philanthropists  and  the  dreams  of  commerce,  and  I  fear  we  must  iodnik 
among  the  visions  that  artificial  sea  which  some  geographers  have  propowd  tD 
make  by  conducting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean  into  deprci* 
sions  known  to  exist  in  the  great  Sahara.  The  subject  baa  been  examined  by  Hcttt. 
Hesse- Wartegg,  a  German  traveller,  who  will,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  favour  na  with  i 
communication  on  the  subject*  Meanwhile,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  estab^ 
liflbed  that  wells  can  be  sunk  almost  anywhere,  each  becoming  a  centre  of  vcgetatiDifc 
and  productiveness. 

I  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  detained  you  from  the  business  of 
Section  an  inordinate  time.  But  then  I  may  remind  you  that  when  the  Britiih 
Association  kst  met  at  Swansea,  this  Section  {which  was  then  combined  with  that 
of  Geology)  escaped  an  address  altogether.  A  generation  has  passed  away  man 
of  the  eminent  men  then  preJient  in  olfice  not  half  a  do7*en  now  remain,  and  in  the 
retrospect  it  is  so  natuml  to  take,  the  growth  of  geographical  information  stands  out 
in  remarkable  prominence.    Still — ' 

'*  The  cosmographer  doth  tho  world  survey," 
and  fnds  an  illimitable  field  for  the  improvement  of  old,  or  the  acquirement  of  Dew 
knowledge.  Better  methods  of  instruction,  better  books,  and,  above  all,  betttf 
inape,  are  changing  the  aspect  of  the  study  to  the  young  ;  every  traveller  who  settksi 
one  question  raises  others  for  his  Buocesaora,  so  that  **  no  man  can  find  out  the  work 
that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end/*  Its  jjcrpetual  youth  is  the  cfajina 
of  our  science ;  may  it  also  be  ray  excuse. 
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Geographical  Society  of  PariB.-^July  16th :  M.  Ghandidieb  in  tbe  Chair. — 
tThe  IVeaidect  mformed  tbe  Meeting  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  lind  just  voted 
100,000  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition  of  M-  Savorgnan  de  Brazza 
and  Dr.  Ballay,  who  propose  to  ascend  the  Ogowe,  and  tbence  tbe  large  affluents  of 
the  Congo.  Tbe  President  said  he  waa  sure  the  Society  would  authorise  him  to 
expiesa  their  thanks  to  the  Deputy,  M*  Georges  Perrin,  to  whom  mainly  tbe  grant 
was  due,  the  Commission  having  recommended  the  vote  of  50,000  francs  only.  It 
was  decided  that  an  official  letter  of  thanks  be  addressed  to  M,  Perrin,  who  had 
gWen  BO  many  proofs  of  bis  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  geography. — ^Tho  General- 
Secretary  read  a  letter  from  M.  Ch.  Wiener,  French  Consul  at  Guayaquil,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  by  a  strange  error  this  seaport  was  placed  S,S,W.  instead  of 
south-west  of  Quito.  M.  Wiener  explaineti  the  mistake  as  originating  in  the  old  maps. 
The  inbahitanta  of  Quito  maintain  that  the  road  from  Quito  to  Gnayaquil  is  still  tbe 
most  convenient  route  to  the  sea-coast.  Wishing  to  test  this  assertiont  M,  Wiener  had 
undertaken  the  measurement  of  a  new  and  more  direct  route  in  April  last,  In  company 
with  Baron  Gunzburg.  From  Quito  there  is  a  route  via  Lloa  where  tbe  high  plateau 
of  Lloa  is  reached,  furrowed  with  deep  quehmdas  or  gorges.  The  slope  from  the 
right  bank  of  tbe  River  San  Lorenzo  is  very  steep,  and  there  is  therefore  no  practi- 
cable line  of  direct  route  from  Quito  to  the  place  called  Mirador.  M.  Wiener  found, 
however,  that  by  a  detour  the  main  road  to  Tambillo  might  b<s  reached.  He  passed 
this  hy  taming  to  the  west  and  crossing  the  high  plateau  of  tbe  Cordillera,  north  of 
Mount  Corazon.  Tbe  descent  may  he  effected  in  three  hours  by  an  existing  path 
which  leads  to  Maquina.  From  that  place  be  followral,  by  a  slightly  undulated 
track,  the  banks  of  the  San  Lorenzo  (called  lower  down  the  Pilaton)  as  far  as  Toachi, 
crossing  a  hill  which  is  met  with  on  tbe  road.  The  ground  thenceforward  is  level  to^ 
Mirador,  and  from  that  point  tbe  road  to  the  Pacific  can  be  reached  without  any 
^fficulty,  by  following  the  watershed  between  Eamoraldas  and  Guayaquil,  M.  Wiener 
^Hbres  that  a  good  road  may  be  easily  made  along  tbe  line  he  has  traced* — 
HPwiener  also  communicated  details  regarding  the  ascents  of  the  bigh  x^eaks  of 
Ecuador  made  by  Mr,  Edward  Why m per.  With  his  comiiimions  tbe  brothers  Carrel, 
Swiss  guides,  he  had  walked  from  Botlegas  to  Quito,  carrying  mercurial  barometers 
and  aneroids  for  the  measurement  of  tlie  mountains.  He  had  ascended  Chimhorazo 
(20,600  feet),  Cotopa^i  (19,500  feet),  Antisana  (18,750  fet^t),  CayamlKS  C1S>,250  feet,) 
I  Saryurcu  (15,400  feet),  and  Catocachi.  He  was,  at  tlie  time  of  writing,  about  to  leave 
I'  Quito  again  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascending  lliniza,  Altar,  and  Carihuairazo,  hoping 
also  to  make  a  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo.*=M.  Soleillet  informed  the  Meeting  that 
be  had  just  received  from  Senegal  tbe  discouraging  news  that  the  expedition  com- 
manded  by  Captain  Gallieni  bad  been  plundered,  and  forced  to  return  to  St.  Louis. — 
M,  de  Quatrefagcs  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  African  Association 
stating  that  the  construction  of  station  Karema,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  was  reported  as  completed  on  the  9th  May,  and  that  M.  Popelin  was 
about  to  cross  the  lake  and  establish  a  post  on  the  western  side,  afterwards  continuing 
his  journey  to  Nyangwl  It  was  further  stated  that  Mr.  Carter  was  preparing  to 
leave  Karema  for  Zanzibar,  with  the  object  of  preparing  measures  for  training 
African  elephants,  and  that  the  reinforcements  on  tbe  march  for  Karema,  under 
MM*  Cadenhead,  Bnrdo,  and  Eoger,  were  making  good  progress,  aod  bad  found  the 
donkeys  presented  by  Messrs,  Mackinuon  and  Sanford  of  great  service. — A  paper 
was  then  read  by  M.  de  Lamothe  on  secular  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  tbe  Nile. 
M«  de  Lamothe  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  had  found  numerous  traces  of  old 
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cliannela  of  llie  river,  which  proved  that  the  irrigated  and  prodnctivo  ^roa  v«s  st*^ 
more  extensive  in  ancient  times  than  in  the  prei^eut  day,  and  he  maintained  thatif 
means  of  dams,  constnictcil  at  a  compamtivtily  cheap  rate,  it  would  be  pofisihl«  l^l^» 
the  Nile  to  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  thus  rendering  it  more  boJllij 
and  available  for  settlement  and  cultivation, — In  the  discussion  which  foUowi  m 
this  suhjcoti  Dr.  Karmand  Faid  thai  from  his  experienoe  as  a  roedicid  man  h  kt 
countries,  he  could  not  allnvv  the  statementa  and  theories  of  M«  de  Xjunothe  b^jis 
without  profcesL  Especially  lie  would  take  objection  to  his  as«ertioii  t^t  m 
countries  were  more  insalubrious  to  Europeans  in  proportion  to  their  dryneta.  lit 
contrary  waa  indubitably  the  case.  All  medical  men  and  all  traveller  who  bi 
ftojouraed  in  tropical  regions  would  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  most  tmhisilthy 
districts  wero  the  moat  liutnid — it  was  thus  in  the  Graboon,  Bengal,  Cochin  CbSai^ 
Guiana,  and  so  forth ;  the  rainy  season,  too,  in  these  countries  was  in  like  mai 
most  prejudicial  to  health.  Dr,  Ballay  and  M*  8oleiUet  also  spoke  to  the  sanu! 

August  6tb;  M.  Gbantudier  in  the  Chair, — The  President  announced  lu 

the  Meeting  the  presence  of  MM.  Brito  Capcllo  and  Robert  Ivenjs,  officers  of  tit 
Portuguese  Navy,  who  had  undertaken,  with  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  the  jounsgj  of 
exploration  in  the  interior  of  Western  Africa,  some  of  the  res\ilt«  of  wbieb  bu 
already  been  made  known  to  the  world.     Their  companion,  Serfm  Pinto,  having  Uit 
them  at  Diho  to  make  his  bold  journey  across  the  continent,  the  other  two  offieeo 
had  turned  to  the  north  and  explored  and  mapped  a  vast  extent  of  new  ooantir. 
"  We  are  happy,'*  he  said,  "  to  welcome  in  them  representatives  of  the  revived  ipnJ 
of  geog^raphical  enterprise  in   Portugal^  which  wo  have  already   had  occainoQ  M 
applaud  in  this  hull;  and  you  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  lipiDf 
these,  our  guests  of  the  evening,  an  account  of  their  successful  exploratioDfi**"— Dr. 
Harmaud  then  rea<l  a  paper  entitled  **  Critical  Remarks  on  certain  Ethnologbi 
Theories  in  a  P.'iper  on  Tong-kin^,  by  M,  Eomanet  du  Caillaud,  in  the  last  Bdlttia 
of  the  Society,"     Dr,  Earmand  combated  the  opinions  of  this  author  with  tw^tA 
to  the  Annamese  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  Huong  savages  of  the  Nioh-bii 
and  Than-hoa,  whom  he  believed  to  differ  only  by  their  admixture  of  Chinese 
Dr.  TIarmand  couiSidcred  it  impossible  to  admit  the  smallest  affinity  between  tlM 
savages  and  the  Aunamese,  who  belong   to  two  radically  distinct  races.    Will 
respect,  further,  to  the  language  of  the  Muongs,  he  belicve^i  the  Btat<?ment  of  M.  I 
Caillaud,  that  it  was  only  a  dialect  of  the  Annamese  tongue,  to  be  quite  desdtnte 
foundation.   Whilst  making  these  objections,  Dr.  Harmand  readily  acknowledged  Hit 
merit  uf  M.  Romauet  du  Gai Hand's  work  and  the  care  with  which  he  had  studied  Ik 
history  of   modem  insurrections   lu   Tong-king. — ^A  letter  was   read   from  Perc 
Biiparquet  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Omarura, 
from  Omarura  to  the  Ovampo.     The  country  between  the  two  latter  is  not 
uninhabited  n*gion,  as  represented  by  previous  travellcrB,  but  contains  a  numerous 
population.     In  fact,  the  interior  is  covered  witli  forests  and  tracts  of  jjaatUTe-land, 
whilst  the  maritime  districts  are  arid  and  sandy.     The  tribes  are  pastoral  and  an- 
scattered  over  the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  bilt  concentrated  in  the  dry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  springs  and  permanent  water-holes.    From   the  Ovj 
Per©  Duparquet  crossed  the  Kaoko  Range  on  the  southern  mde  of  the  Cunenc 
the  beautiful  wooded  plateaus  of  these  mountains  he  met  with  a  party  of  covigmtil 
Boers  from  the  Tmnsvaah     He  reached  the  Dvam|x*  and  remained  eome  time  wilh 
the  chief  of  the  country,  and  met  with  English  and  Portuguese  traders.     The  valley 
of  the  Ovampo  he  describes  as  exceedingly  fertile — a  veritable  gardtm,  watt^red  by 
numerous  rivers  rich  in  fish.    P^re  Duparqiiet  is  tlie  first  Frenchman  to  have  vish 
diia  region,  but  he  is  about  to  be  joined  by  M,  Dufour,  a  member  of  the  Fj 
Geograpliictil  Si)ciefy. — Lteutenaut  Ivens  then  addressed  the  Meeting  on  tbefiib| 
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f  the  explorations  made  by  the  Portuguese  African  Expedition.  Ho  dwelt  particu- 
nly  on  the  products  and  inhabitants  of  the  regions  traversed,  and  gave  some  account 
f  bis  meteorological  and  magnetic  observations.  From  Blh^  the  Expedition  descended 
be  Coango  as  far  as  the  6th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  finding  a  gradual  dcteriora- 
lon  in  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  and  social  condition  of  the  native  tribes  as 
bey  quitted  the  highlands  and  descended  the  river.  The  sources  of  the  Cubango  and 
SoftDgo  were  determined,  besides  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  affluents  of  the  latter 
hrer,  and  a  vast  lacustrine  region  discovered  in  latitude  6°  30'  S. — A  paper  was  then 
bmI  bj  Dr.  Bayol  on  his  recent  journey  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger  and  back,  in 
onneetioQ  with  the  expedition  of  Captain  Gallieni. — The  Gksneral  Secretary  announced 
)  the  Meeting  the  departure  of  Dr.  Jules  Crevaux  to  South  America,  with  the  object 
r  oontanuing  his  explorations  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazons.  His  intention  is 
)  peoetrate  to  the  Upper  Rio  Negro  from  Santa  F^  de  Bogotii,  and  to  descend  that 
yer.  He  is  accompanied  by  M.  Lejane  and  his  faithful  Guiana  negro,  Apatou. 
With  this  meeting  concludes  the  Session  of  the  Society  for  1879-80. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
(By  E.  C.  Btb,  Librartan  B.a.s.) 

EUROPE. 

IftflcUloy,  M.  J.  B.— The  Thorough  Guide  to  the  English  Lake  District.  London 
(Dnlau) :  1880, 12mo.,  pp.  214,  maps.    Price  5s. 

This  Guide,  more  after  the  scheme  of  Baedeker's  well-known  Continental 
Series  than  any  of  its  native  predecessors,  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the 
ntmierous  conspicuous  features  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Lake  District, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  a  general  map  (scale  3  miles  to  the  inch)  and  12 
sectional  maps  (scale  1  mile  to  the  inch).  These  are  from  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
an^  show  altitudes  of  500  feet  interval  by  coloured  contour  lines.  Full  details 
of  towns  and  other  information  useful  to  travellers  are  given  alphabetically. 

tnrope  and  her  Colonies. — Registrande  der  geographisch-statistischen  Abtheil- 
img  dee  Grosscn  Generalstabes.  Neues  aus  der  Geographic,  Kartographie  und 
Stalistik  Europa's  und  seiner  Eolonien.  X.  Jahrgang.  Quellennachweise, 
AuBzlige  und  Besprechungen  zur  laufenden  Orientirung  bearbeitet  vom  Grossen 
Generalstabe,  geographisch-statistische  Abtheilung.  Berlin  (Mittler) :  1880,  8vo., 
pp.  596,  map. 

This  invaluable  combination  of  Index,  Record,  and  Analysis,  published 
ammally  by  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  Prussian 
(General  Staff,  referring  to  all  books,  treatises,  papers,  and  maps,  official  or 
otherwise,  and  in  all  languages,  bearing  upon  the  countries  of  Europe  and  their 
possessions  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  now  increased  to  the  bulk  of  some  600 
.  pa^es  from  the  164  of  its  first  issue  in  1869  (for  1867-68),  and  is  probably 
oitirely  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  as  a  most  trustworthy 
and  exhaustive  source  of  information. 

The' present  issue  contains  the  literature  of  1879,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
key-map  showing  the  condition  of  topographical  map>work  in  Central  Europe 
in  that  year  (scale  1 : 2,750,000),  on  which  the  scales  of  the  then  existing  topo- 
graphical maps  of  each  country,  and  the  areas  covered  by  them,  are  given,  with 
explanatory  notes.  Originally  designed  for  military  purposes,  the  greatest  detail 
is  naturally  given  with  regard  to  the  armies  of  the  different  countries  and  their 
equipments ;  but  all  sources  of  information  upon  the  trades,  industries,  statistics, 
}^oducts,  means  of  communication,  physical  and  political  geography,  geology, 
&c^  of  the  various  countries  are  also  noticed  (the  larger  regions  being  subdivided 
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into  dcpartmeats,  provinces,  or  counties,  to  Ikcilitatc  reference) ;  and  ibct,.,^ 
commences  with  generiil  works  on  geograpliy  and  tlic  other  subjects  subsc^fMM!} 
discussed  in  local  detail. 

Vogel,   Charles. — L*Enrof«  Orientile  depuis  le  traitd  do  Berlin.    !*•  LifniiG^I 
J^aria  (ReiDwald) :  1880,  8va,  pp.  80.    {Dulau :  price  !«,) 

The  present  political  complications  in   Eastern  Enrope  have  ctuaed  lb  I 
author  to  iasiie  a  separate  j>art  of  his   'Monde  terreatre*  (anUd^  p,  ^SfL] 
oompriaiiig  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Montenegro,  &c.     This  is  to  be  oampkiBJ  j 
in  about  7  livraiaona,  the  last  of  which  will  contain  a  map  with  thft  Mf 
houudanes,  , 

ASU. 

DeUiboq^lierqiiet  Afonao.^The  Commentaries  of  the  great  Afonso  Dalbocpierqijr, 
Second  YiccToy  of  India.  Translated  from  the  Portuguese  edition  of  I77i  »iti 
notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Walter  De  Gray  Birch,  f.ii.8.l*  Voh  III.  Loodoo  • 
lirinted  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C) :  1880. 
8vo.,  pp,  Ivi.  and  306,  map,  pis. 

Forms  No.  LXIL  of  the  HaMuyt  Society's  publications,  the  two  [ 
volumes  forming  Noa.  LIII.  and  LV.,  and  bearing  date  respectively  ] 
1877.  The  period  covered  by  it  is  from  the  assault  of  Goa  in  November  1 
to  the  arrival  of  Garcia  de  Noronha  at  Goa  in  February  1513.  ITie  pUta  art 
reproductions  of  Fedm  Barret  to  de  Resende's  portraits  of  Yasco  da  Gamaiadof 
Diogo  Lopes  de  Siqueym,  and  plan  of  the  fortiications  of  Malacca  (nil  tbiw^mii 
the  Sloane  MS.,  Brit.  Mus,),  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Malacca,  from  Cooai 
•  Lendas  da  India.'  The  map  is  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  adjacent  fK% 
from  the  Portolano  of  Diego  Homem,  1558.     In  an  appendix^  descrtpdooi  m 

S'ven  from  the  'Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental'  by  Be  Beaeiiile  ^kxoi 
S.)  of  Malacca  and  Goa  with  its  dei^endencies, 

ICiddeH'STima  tra.  Keizen  en  Onderaoekingen  der  Sumatra-Expeditie,  nit^sQ!; 
door  het  Aflrdrijkskundlg  Genootschap,  1877-1879,  beschreven  door  de  Lodeodcr 
Expeditie,  onder  Toezicht  van  Prof.  P.  J.  Veth.  Leiden  (Brill) ;  1880,  r-  '*'- 
Atlas  fo. 

The  cjeneral  particulars  and  geographical  results  of  the  recent  Dutch 
lion  to  Central  Sn mat  ra  under  the  late  Ijieuteuant  Sehouw  Santvoort, 
Mr.  A.  L.  van  Hasselt  and  Mr.  D,  D.  Yeth  took  a  conspicuous  shai 
ah-eady  been  given  by  our  Honorary  Corresponding  Member,  Professor  P. 
the  President  of  the  Dutch  Geographical  Society,  in  our  *  Proceedings ' 
p.  75fl  ei  scq. 

The  publication  in  full  of  the  whole  account,  with  its  scienti6c  rewilts, 
now  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  Geographical  Society, 
will  evidently,  when  com pkted,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  an  " 
tmnslation.    The  whole  work  is  intended  to  occupy  386  pages,  with  52  _ 
and  maps ;  and  we  have  received  from  the  Society,  through  Professof-  Y«^ 
following  parts : — 

1.  Iste  Afievering.  Beisverhaal,  Eerste  Gedeelte,  door  A.  L.  van  HaflMsli^ 
Joh.  F.  Snelleman,  pp.  1-128,  Frontispiece,  and  pis.  ii,,  v.,  Tii., 
X.,  xiii. 

This  portion,  descriptive  of  the  journey,  commences  with  an  account  (hf 
Colonel  Yer8teeg)of  the  origin  and  status  of  the  Expedition,  followed  byaBketch 
of  the  political  condition  *of  Centml  Sumatra  (by  Professor  Veth).  The  nar- 
rative reaches  to  the  date  of  May  15,  1877,  at  Grabak,  on  the  journey  over  the 
west  coast  mountains  towards  f>ilago,  a  town  on  the  east  hank  of  a  like-i 
tributary  of  the  Mamoen,  itself  a  southern  aiMuent  of  the  Batang  Hari. 

Tlie  plates  mentioned,  from  photographs  by  Mr,  D.  D.  Veth  and  Mr. 
Hasselt'fl  sketches,  are  remarkably  characteristic,  and  contain  views  of 
Bat&ng  Hari,  the  Sikia  Valley  at  Grabak,  the  Batang  Poelan,  Alah&n  pandjao^^ 
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tbe  Atas  Lake,  and  Moant  Korintji,  with  the  last  encamiJment  duriag  its 
ascent, 

2,  Iste  Afievering.  Aardrijkskundige  Beschrijviog,  door  D*  D.  Vetli,  pp,  1-56, 
Frontispiece. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  maps,  an  account  of  the  monntain  and  river 
of  Central  Sumatra,  and  the  commencement  of  the  meteorolopcal  and 
ktological  observations.  The  plate  shows  the  Batang  Hari  at  the  Mamoen 
confluence* 

3»  Iste  Aflevering»  Volksheschrijving  en  Taa!.  Tweede  Gedeelte,  door 
A.  L.  van  Hasselt,  pp.  1-80,  Frontispiece,  yj!^,  i.-xix^  xxiii.-xxv. 

This  second  section,  on  laognages,  is  anticipatory  of  the  ethnological  first 
section,  to  which  the  plates  refer.  Some  of  the  latter  are  coloured,  and  re- 
present costumes,  domestic  implements,  fine  art  manufactures,  &c»;  the  others 
(lithc^raphs)  ^ve  types  of  the  people,  of  difierent  positions  in  life,  sex,  and  age. 

4.  Iste  Aflevering,  Katuurlijke  Ilistorie^  door  Joh,  F,  Snelleman,  mit 
Mede working  van  velo  buiten-  en  binnenlandsche  Geleerdesen.  Frontispiece. 

Contains  the  2nd  part,  pp.  1-14,  lieptilia  and  Pisces,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  W. 
Hubrecht ;  the  3rd  part,  pp.  1-18,  pis.  i.-iij.,  Mollusca,  by  M.  M.  Schepman, 
with  introluction  by  J.  F.  Snelleman ;  the  8th  jjart,  pp.  1-S4,  Lepidoptera,  by 
P.  C.  T.  Snellen,  with  introduction  by  Snelleman ;  and  the  11th  part  (C), 
pp.  1-5,  pis,  i.  and  ii.,  Cruataoeft,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  De  Mao.  'I'hree  plates  of  the 
Botanical  Section  are  also  given. 

The  atlas,  illustrating  the  2nd  part,  contains  12  maps  in  photolithography; 
Ko.  1,  of  Central  Sumatra  (scale  1 :  500,000),  showing  the  diiferent  routes  of  the 
members  of  the  eipetlition,  and  including  from  the  Singkarah  Lake  on  the 
north  to  Mount  Korintji  on  the  south,  and  Padangon  the  west  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Teho  with  the  Batang  Hari  on  the  east^ — with  insets  of  Padang  (scale 
1  :  40,000) »  the  summit  of  Korintji  (scale  1 :  20,000,  with  contour  lines  of 
elevation),  and  a  section  of  elevations  ;  No.  2  (same  scale),  continuing  the  course 
of  the  Biitan^  Hari  to  its  mouth,  and  including  the  delta  of  the  Ret^  on  the 
north  and  about  12  geographical  miles  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tembesi 
fOUthern  tributary ;  No.  3  (same  scale),  of  Benkoelen,  Lehong,  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Batiing  Rocpit  and  other  western  aflliients  of  the  Rawas,  with  insets 
of  Lebong  on  a  larger  scale  (1 ;  20,000),  and  profile  sections ;  and  No.  4  (scale 
1 :  500,OCKl)),  continuing  No.  3  eastward  to  Palembang  (with  inset  of  that  town, 
scale  1 ;  &0,ckx)),  and  including  the  course  of  the  Moesi  and  its  various  tributaries. 
Nos.  9  and  10  are  sheets  2  and  3  of  the  maps  of  the  mouth  of  the  Batang  Hari 
(scale  1 :  G0,000),  with  soundings  and  various  insets ;  Nos.  11  to  16  (same  scale), 
give  the  course  of  the  same  river  from  Moera  Kompe'  to  Senmlidoe,  with  various 
iusetti  (eaiiecially  of  the  River  Tongkal),  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  No,  16,  the 
Tembesi  from  its  junction  with  the  Batang  Hari  to  Ladang  pandjaog,  with 
soundings  and  tidal  referenced. 


Playlair,  G*  M.  H,-^The  Cities  and  Towns  of  China,  A  Geographical  Dictionary. 
Hongkong  (Lane,  Crawford  Sc  Co,):  1879,  8vo,  pp.  1-12,  1-417,  Appendices. 
(Triibner;  price  1^.  If.) 

Practically  a  rearrangeraent  of  Biot's  *  Dictionaire  des  Villea  Chinoises/  with 
the  addition  of  the  more  important  smaller  towns,  various  cities  in  Turkiatan 
and  elsewhere  to  the  west,  and  some  corrections.  The  list  is  necessarily  iucom- 
plete,  but  is  oficretl  as  a  contribution  towards  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  China  than  is  yet  possessed  by  Europeans,  No  claims  are 
made  to  scientific  accuracy  in  the  positions  given,  which  are  however  considered 
to  be  sufficient  to  enable  localities  to  be  found  readily  on  any  foreign  or  native 
map  of  China.  In  the  few  instances  where  corrections  have  been  made  from 
our  Admiralty  charts  or  calculations  at  the  Russian  Oh^crvatory  at  Pekin,  errors 
of  considerable  importance  have  been  observed.  Sir  Thomas  Waders  system  of 
orthography  is  adopted  for  the  Cbinese  names.  The  lirst  Appendix  (pp.  1--31), 
confains  a  synoptical  table  of  the  administrative  cities  of  China  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  their  provinces ;  the  eecoad  (pp.  L-lviii*),  ia  a  Radical  Iiuiexy 
with  corrigenda. 
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KranZi  M.-^K^tur-  ucd  KultiirlelK?n  dcr  Ziilus,  oacli  vieljiihrig^Q  B«>t)acljtnn|i% 
statistigcUen  und  klimatischea  Berichten  gesckildert  Wieshadea  (Nicdaii): 
1880, 12mo,,  pp.  256.     (  Williams  <fe  NimjaU :  price  Si*) 

The  author,  who  has  been  in  the  English  Coloaml  Medical  t5ervk»  hoA  It 
Ytctoriaand  South  Africa^  gives  an  hmtoncal  sketch  of  the  ^nlus  as  t  ottiiofi^ 
precedcMi  bjr  a  Rhort  geoeral  South  African  chronology,  and  followed  br  m 
account  of  Zulti  physical  and  moral  culture,  a  geographical  and  gieologicil 
outline  of  the  couutry,  and  a  9|)ecial  professional  sectioa.  A  few  boPomflUkil 
and  thermometrical  tables  are  given,  and  a  very  imperfect  bibliography, 

TcMhatclief,  P.  de,— Espagne,  Algdrie,  et  Tnniaie.  Lettres  k  Michtl  Chenlk. 
Paris  (BailliSre) :  1880,  large  8vo.,  pp.  595,  map,    (Didau  ;  price  9f.) 

In  the  autuam  of  1877,  M.  de  Tchihatchef  crossed  from  Spain  to  Onm  lad 
went  hy  rail  to  Algiers.  Thence,  after  various  excursions  among  the  momiliiBl 
of  the  ccast,  lie  travelled  by  the  Akhou  road  to  Bougie,  visiting  Sttif  md 
Constantino,  from  ,wbich  place  he  struck  south  to  Batna,  El  £mtaia,  Uki 
Biskra^  his  furthest  pr^ints  being  Zaatcha  and  Si  Okba,  PbillipeTilk}  Booe, 
and  Guclma  were  also  visitetl,  and  some  excureions  made  in  the  environ!  o( 
Tunis.  As  in  his  former  works  the  author,  though  travelling  on  compaiativtij 
beaten  trackf;,  avoids  trite  subjects,  and  by  bis  original  accurate  ofaflervatiooi  % 
\iou\is  of  scientific  ii]teri?fit  (isix^cially  in  botany,  but  also  in  geology  ind 
archaeology)  throws  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  and  new  light  on  tk 
countries  traversed. 

The  author  pleads  his  twenty  years'  experience  of  Oriental  people  ut 
justification  for  his  opinion  that  the  work  accomplished  by  French  coloniitsiB 
Algeria  is,  contrary  to  ilw  idea  generally  received,  not  only  unsurpaaed  liy 
similar  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  most  privileged  nations,  but  very  nrely 
equalled  by  any  of  them. 

In  the  Appendices  ho  gives  some  detailed  botanical  lists  (the  whole  i*wk, 
indeed,  teema  with  notes  on  the  difltribution,  &c.,  of  pknt«)  and  meteorologicil 
observations,  concluding  with  observations  on  Appian  and  the  historiaoa  d 
Carthage  bearing  on  the  curious  deficiency  of  accounts  of  Scipio's  deatniction  of 
that  cily.  The  absence  of  any  local  information  upon  Carthage  in  pMirttGolir 
or  Africa  id  general  in  the  writings  of  ancient  African  ^vriters,  both  saci 
profane,  is  afio  noted. 
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Cottcau,  Edmond, — Promenad«3  dans  lea  deux  Am<?rique3,  1876-1877. 
(Char|>entier)  i  1880, 16mo.,  pp.  320,  maps.     {Duhu  :  price  3«J 

The  narration  of  the  ptirsoual  eiperiences  and  impressions  of  a  toariai 
Korth  and  round  South  America. 

Steele,  Thomaa  Sedgwick*-— Canoe  and  Camera:  a  Two  hundred  mile  toor 
through  the  Maine  Forests.     New  York  (Orange  Judd  Co.):  1880,  aqn.  8' 
pp.  139,  map,  map  in  cover.     {Trilhner :  price  7s,  6<J.) 

A  sketch  of  a  fishing  excursion  in  the  lacustrine  region  of  K.E.  IfAim^i 
well  illustrated  by  a  map  (by  W,  R.  Curtis,  c.e,)  of  Hooeehead  Lake  and 
bead  waters  of  tho  Aroostook  and  Penobscot  rivers  (scale  5  miles  to  the  inch). 
The  author  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  lake,  named  Steele  Lake  on  toe 
map,  between  Matagamonsis  and  Matagamon,  15  miles  east  of  the  mCit 
t^asterly  point  ot  Chamberlain  Lake,  ITiis,  however,  would  seem  to  be  only  & 
temixmiry  enlargement  of  the  connecting  east  branch  of  the  Penobsoot,  or 
rather  of  Hay  Creek  that  flows  into  it  between  Matastamousis  aiid  Matagmnoa, 
as  the  author  refers  to  the  exceptional  volume  of  all  the  streams  dimag  hk 
journey. 
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Se  VOYO  7  Cohon,  Pedro. — Historia  de  las  Exploracioncs  Articas  hecbas  en 
busca  del  Paso  del  Nordeste.    Madrid  (Fortanet) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  260,  map,  pi. 
A  chronological  account  of  the  attempts  to  make  the  North-east  Passage, 
with  a  general  map  showing  Nordenskiold's  route  to  Japan,  and  a  portrait  of 
that  explorer.    A  short  preface  is  given  by  C.  F.  Duro. 


NEW  MAPS. 

(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  R.6.S.) 
WORLD. 

Bftrmann  BOTgliaus.  —  AUgemeine  Welt-Karte  in  Mercator's  projection  zur 
Uebersicht  der  Deutschen  Consulate,  deutscher  Seeverkehrs-Linien  und  des  Welt- 
Poetyereins.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    Price  4s.    {Dtdau.) 

This  map  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  existing  means  of 
communication  between  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  either  by  telegraph,  post, 
or  mail  steamer ;  and  though  its  size  is  small,  being  only  23  inches  by  26,  it  is 
80  clearly  executed  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reading  either  the 
names  or  figures. 

EUROPE. 

Amtrian  Military  Oeographioal  Institate.— Umgebungs-Earte  von  Kaschau. 

Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    Price  3s.  coloured.    (Dulau,) 
Umgebungs-Karte  von  Przemysl.    Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to 

an  inch.    Herausgegeben  vom  k.  k.  militar-geograf.  Institute  in  Wien.    Price  38. 

coloured.    (DuUm,) 

Civial6»  A. — Carte  des  Alpes,  de  la  Savoie,  dn  Dauphin^,  de  Tltalie,  de  la  Suisse  et 
da  Tyrol  execut^e  d'aprds  see  panoramas  photographiques  et  les  cartes  d'£tats- 
Majors  Fran9ais,  Suisse,  Italien  et  Autrichien.  Scale  1:600,000  or  8*1  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.    Paris.    Price  18«.    {Dulau.) 

This  map  shows  the  routes  taken  by  the  author,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
pamphlet  indicating  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  the  best  passes,  and  easiest  places 
of  ascent.    Scales  of  English  and  Austrian  measurements  are  also  given. 

HiliOher,  A.— Wandkarte  des  Kreises  Poln.  Wartenberg.  6  sheets,  chromolith. 
Price  9«.    (Dulau.) 

Petten,  H.— Karte  vom  Kaisergebirge  in  Tirol.  Herausgegeben  vom  deutschen  u 
oesterreich.  Alpenverein.  Nomenclatur  von  Th.  Trautwein.  Scale  1 :  50,000  or 
1*4  inch  to  a  geographical  mile.    Mtlnchen.    Price  Is.    (Dulau.) 

Petermann's  '  Oeographisclie  Hitiheilimgeii.*— Karte  des  Weser-Stromes  von 
Bremen  bis  Bremerhaven.  Nach  den  im  Maassstabe  von  1 :  4000  aufgenommenen 
and  in  den  Jahren  1878  and  1879  voUendeten  Specialkarten  der  Uferstaaten: 
Preussen,  Oldenburg  u.  Bremen,  reducirt  von  Ingenieur  R.  Zacherl.  Scale 
1 :  50,000  or  1  •  4  inch  to  a  geographical  mile.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mit- 
theilungen,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  14.    Justus  Perthes,  Grotha.    (Dulau.) 

Bavenstein,  Ladwig. — ^Karte  der  West-Tiroler  and  Engadiner  Alpen,  enthaltend 
die  Gebirge  des  Oberinnthales  bis  zum  Rheinthale,  Beminagebirge,  Sttd-Vorarlberg, 
Arlbergbahn,  Brennorbahn,  Yintschgau,  Innsbruck,  Bozen,  Meran,  Bormio  u. 
Chur,  Oetzthaler-,  Stubaier-,  Sarnthaler-  und  Ortler-Alpen.  (Earte  der  Ostalpen 
in  9  Blattem,  Blatt  IV.)  Scale  1 :  250,000  or  3-4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Ladwig  Ravenstein,  Frankfurt  am  Main.    Price  65. 
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Eeitzner,  Hauptmann  Y.  von* — General  Karte  \*on  Griechlandi  ThcaaallcD 
dem  Kpirus,  mit  einem  Suppl-Blatte  enthalL  Albauien,  Rumolien  tind  Maoedfl^ 
Scale  1 : 1,000^000  or  13*  6  geogmpliical  miles  to  an  inch.    Chromolitlu    Tk 
Price  Bs.  6rf.    iDtilau,) 

Schulz,  E.  A.— Karte  des  Scbneebergs  und  der  Raxalpe,  nebst  der  Sclmeeilpe  \ 
Maria^ZelL   Scale  1 :  72,000  or  1*02  inch  to  a  geographical  mile.    Wiea. 
&  Co.    2  sheets.    Price  3s.    (Duhu,} 

Skrze&zewski,  A.  v. — Karte  der  Uragehnng  %*on  Bad-Gasteia  und  Rund 
Gamskahr-KogL     Scale  1 :  CO.OOO  or  1*4  inch  to  a  geographical  mile ;  nebft  ] 
voii  WildbatUGastein.      Scale  1:7200  or  10*  1  inches  to  a  geogiaplucal  mjlt" 
Vienna.    Price  2s.    (Dulau.) 

Talive,  Sevin. — Atlas  cantonal  de  Lot-et*Garonne  dress^  par  Sevin-Talive. 

1  :  30,000  or  2 "4  inches  to  a  goograpbical  mile.    Cartes  du  Canton  de  Mar 
arrondiasoment  de  Marmandc,^ — dii  Canton  de  Port-Sain  to-Marie,  anoadisi 
tFAgen,— et  dti  Canton  de  Yilleneuve,  arrondissement  de  Villeneuve.     DeuiiJtod 
editions  corrigfe  par  M.  Leterrade,  1B80.     Price  2s,  Gd  each.    {Duluu.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

TumbuH   &    Foster,  —  TurnbtiU  and    Foster's    new    astronomically   motmU 
Terrestrial  Globe. 

Though  this  method  of  mounting  globes  has  been  in  practice  in  Ctmda  I 
two  years,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  globe-maksi 
of  this  country,  and  it  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  those  engaged  fa  edu 
tional  pursuits  to  give  an  outline  of  the  design  of  mounting  which  hss  1" 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Tumbuli  and  Foster,  who  claim  that  there  are  at  least  elevei 
new  mechanical  arrangements  in  its  construction. 

The  great  circle  which  surrounds  the  globe  represents  the  ecliptic^  which  i^ 
sulifitituted  for  the  old  plan  of  the  use  of  the  wooden  horizon.  This  great  cin" 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  one  being  fixed,  and  the  inner  circle,  nhic 
is  of  brass  and  which  is  also  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic  plane,  revolves  romid  f 
globe  and  carries  the  sun's  place  with  all  the  other  mechanical  appenda 
which  is  a  dark  zone  18*^  broad  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  movable  eclip 
means  of  this  zone  the  times  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  the  le 
twilight  are  found.  There  is  the  usual  brass  circle  of  terrestrial  latitude  per 
nently  fixed  from  pole  to  pole,  but  this  has  also  another  important  motion,  i 
it  is  carried  round  with  the  sun  it  illustrates  at  sight  the  sun's  motion  in 
declination.  The  hour  circle  is  placed  on  the  South  Polar  axis,  and  as  it  is  carried 
round  by  the  solar  meridian  it  is  always  ^vith  the  sun's  centre,  by  which  means 
we  have  at  once  the  longitude  of  any"  pkce,  east  or  west  on  the  globe,  and  the 
local  time ;  this  circle  is  fitted  with  a  vernier  for  reading  time  or  arc,  which  can 
be  shifted  to  suit  any  meridian  by  a  screw  that  fixes  it  to  the  axis.  These  are 
some  of  the  principal  features  of  tins  method  of  globe-mounting,  and  though 
some  of  these  are  not  new,  yet  the  design  as  a  whole  is,  and  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  exhibit  to  pupils  the  real  causes  of  all  those  changes  of  light  and 
heat,  which  take  place  on  different  fortions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Any  pcra(m_ 
wishing  to  inspect  one  of  these  globes  can  do  so  by  calling  at  the  Socie 
Map  Eoom, 
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that  part  of  Norway  of  whicb  it  is  the  eontimiation.     The  hills  seldm  i 
attaiu  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  and  where  thcj  are  eaciioseil  to  titt 
direct  &ea  blast  the  bare  rock  is  only  relieved  by  birch  scrub  and  vaiiiiai 
kinds  of  heather.    Further  inland  the  trees  increaso  in  sleo  and  nmnW, 
until  at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles  from  the  sea  the  birch  i^  mxAj 
lost  in  cxtcBBive  forests  of  wclI-gro\^Ti  pine.    The  surface  of  the  cuuntxr 
is  undulating,  and  the  character  of  the  landscape  is  quiet,  lonely  Ijeuity* 
From  the  liighcst  ridges,  the  eye  ranges  over  an  immense  titict  of  thickly 
wooded  hills,  interspersed  by  numeroua  lakes,  and  varied  by  gUrapief  of 
river  winding  like  silvery  threads  towards  the  sea.    It  is  hardly  pc^iU^ 
to  conceive  a  gi'eater  contrast  to  the  ice-bound  regions  whidi  lib  betweea 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  western  liemisphere.     Patchei  of 
the  Ught,  graceful  birch  are  interspersed  amoug  the  dark,  melancEolj 
pines,  having  completely  nsurped  the  ground  where  the  woods  htm 
been  destroyed  by  fire.     The  aspen,  mountain  ash,  willow,  alder,  birf- 
cherry,  and  wild  cuiTant,  are  also  common,  especially  on  tho  baakB  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes.     In  Lapland  the  spruce  appears  to  grow  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  pine,  the  reverse  iTcing  the  case  in  Scandinavia.    Thm 
woods  recede  abruptly  from  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Kola,  whtie 
low-lying  level  tracts,  which  extend  fi\r  inland,  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
withering  gales  from  the  uorth-east.      From  Kandalaks  eastward  to 
Varsuga  the  spnico  and  piae  descend  to  the  sea-shore,  but  fall  lad 
gradually  towards  Sosnovets,  where  the  birch  barely  reaches  the  Arctic 
circle.     In  spite  of  tho  prevalence  of  fires^  the  wasteful  method  of 
extracting  resin,  and  the  stripping  of  bark  for  bread,*  Ijefore  the  fonsti 
were  placed  under  proper  supervision,  there  is  still  ample  sc<^  for 
judicious  fellings     Two  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Lapland,  tho  Tulom  ud 
tho  Kola,  both  of  which  fall  into  the  Kola  Fiord,  traverse  tho  m(»t 
thickly  wooded  districts,  and  would  afford  ciisy  transport  for  timber; 
there  are  good  sites  for  saw-mills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kola,  and  a  mdy 
market  would  bo  found  in  Finmarkon.f    At  present,  however,  Hmhst  b 
only  exported  from  the  White  Sea  and  Archangel,  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Russian  Government. 

Mivers, — With  regard  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  interior  of 
KuBsian  Lapland,  the  maps  hitherto  published  in  England  are  hoth 
incomplete  and  incorrect.  Many  correctiona  have  been  made  on  tJio 
accompanying  map,  partly  from  the  observations  of  Professor  Friia— 
from  whose  works  much  of  tho  information  in  this  paper  has  beea 
derived — partly  from  the  maps  of  the  Inspector  of  Forests  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  partly  from  information  obtained  from  intelligent  natives. 

Tho  river  system  of  Russian  Lapland  may  be  considered  in  two 
divisions,  the  Murman  Sea  and  White  Se^  rivers.  The  former  flow  in  a 
Bortherly,  the  latter  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  half-way  hetweai 
them  the  Pbnoi  Eiver  flows  from  west  to  eaat. 


*  SeepogeGOl. 


t  The  tiortLeramost  "  omt^'*  or  proviQce,  of  Nonraj. 
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Tho  priucipal  Hurmftn  Sea  rivers  between  the  PaBvig  * — which  lor 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  forms  the  bouniltiry  between  KuKsia  and 
Norway — and  Kola  Fiord  aro  the  Baetaaiujok,f  Bomemjok,J  Latshajok 
(in  Rnssian,  Kitzareka,  or  Fox  river),  Ornjok,  Tehadnajok,  Tulomjok,| 
and  Kolajuk.|| 

The  nnwootled  country  between  Kola  Fiord  and  Ponoi  is  intersected 
by  several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  Tiriherka,  Vuronje  (in  Lap- 
pish Kardok  or  Kitrdejok^*'  fence  or  bonndary  river ")»  and  Jokonga 
(in  Lappish  Jokkojok), 

The  principfd  White  Sea  rivers  are  T«hjavanga.  YarBuga  or  Var- 
zonka,ir  Unibra,  and  Kiva,**  which  fonnfi  the  outlet  of  Lake  Imandra. 

Tlic  largest  river  in  North  Karel  is  the  Kovda,  which  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalaks  at  the  town  of  Kovda,  and  is  there  630  feet  broad. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Tulom,  and  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  Glommen,  the 
largest  river  in  Scandinavia.  Eising  in  the  great  lake  Tnoppajai-vi,tt  the 
Kovda  first  runs  through  Piiajarvi,  then  through  £ve  smaller  lakes,  and 
finally  through  Koutojarvi,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.+J 

There  are  no  high  falls  on  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Hussian 
Lapland*  In  tho  Tulom,  salmon  not  only  run  up  to  ls'notjavre,§§  but  also 
through  that  lake  and  up  the  Ltit  River  to  the  frontier  of  Finland.  In 
the  Kola,  they  i-un  up  to  Guollejavre.  Salmon  are  seldom  found  in  the 
Niva,  though^  as  far  as  falls  are  concerned,  they  might  run  up  to 
Imandra.     In  the  Kovda  they  run  up  to  Paajarvi, 

Lakes, — The  principal  lakes  of  Ruseian  Lapland  are  Imandra,  Kuot- 
javre,  Guollejavre,  Umbozero^  Koutojarvi,  and  Piiajarvi,  The  largest  of 
all  is  Imandra,  which  is  aUo  called  InandraJ||l  or  Lower  Imandra,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Enare,  which  was  formerly  called  Upper  Imandra, 
The  Lapps,  however,  call  it  Aver.lF^     It  is  about  60  geographical  miles 

•  From  the  Lftppish  ha9$e^  **  holy  "  The  river  is  aUo  called  the  Kloder^  becaiue  tho 
taJmon  fisiiery  onco  belongevi  to  the  Peiscn  mcmasterj* 

t  From  the  Lappish  hnUamf  ■*  fir."  Jok,  pTOEOunc«d  yoJc,  U  the  Lappii«li  for  '*  river." 
The  Bietsam  is  called  Fei^en  hy  the  Norwegian b,  and  Ptt«henga  by  the  Ruesiftna. 

}  Probftbly  from  tho  Lappish  Lometi,  or  the  Korwegian  Immand,  "  hoabandman." 

§  From  thoLAppisb  ttdvam  or  dulvinii,  ** flood**;  |irobftblysf>  callal  fjom  itsbri^Adth, 
and  the  great  extent  of  the  epring  and  autumn  floods;  or  poeaihly  from  the  '* flood- 
Btream/'  the  river  being  tidal  up  to  the  firat  rapid,  a  distance  of  10  veista  {Q'G  Englitih 
Bfcattiie  miles)  from  the  sea. 

yBee  note  f  to  page  593. 
;  The  **  lodjefl/*  or  Riumim  coaeiera,  Bacend  the  Viirauga  for  a  dktaiice  of  eeveial  miles. 
♦  Niva  is  a  Finaiah  word  fcignifying  "rapid,*'  or  ** torrent;'    The  name  is  very 
opriikte. 
t  Jarvt\  pronounced  t^arvi,  is  the  Finnish  for  "  lake." 
X  The  Lappish  word  tjondo,  or  gooda,  ei^ifiee  **  broad." 
§  Javr«  OT  Jaur  is  LappiBb  for  *'  lake/* 
H  Perhaps  from  the  Finuiah  ina  or  enarj  which  means  ''  a  little  net,"    In  Finniah, 
efore,  both  Inandra  and  Enare  woiild  signify  "  Net-lake/'  a  Daae  probably  suggeated 
by  the  numerous  islands, 

■  1^  Probably  from  tho  Finnish  atara,  "open"  or  ** great"  lake;  or  poaidbly  a  con- 
m    traction  of  the  Lappiah  oahx-jaur,  *^  head  "  or  "  chief  lake." 

■  2  Q~2 
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long,  but  less  tLau  nine  in  width  at  tlie  broadest  part.     Tim  great4»t 


depth, 


'ding  tt>  the  Lapps,  is  150  feet,  but  Professor  Friis  cxiulil  wait 


accora 

find  more  than  06  feet.  The  isthniiiB  between  Guollejavre  and  Pierw- 
jaur  is  a  strip  of  low,  swampy  land,  barely  two-thirda  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  as  Guollejavre  is  the  sonrce  of  the  Kola  Hiver,  which  falla  into  tht 
Barents  Sea,  while  Pieresjanr  is  connected  with  Lake  Imandra  and  tke 
Gulf  of  Kandalaks,  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsnla  is  very  nearly 
insulated. 

Next  to  Imandra  the  largest  lake  is  Xuotjavre*  It  in  said  to  l»o  a1x>ut 
35  geogra2>hi€al  miles  long»  and  7  broad.  Like  Imandra,  it  is  fall  d 
islands  and  has  low,  richly-wooded  shores. 

The  Karelian  lakes  arc  much  deeper  than  those  of  the  LajjUnd 
peninsula,  and  are  probably  far  richer  in  fish,  Koutojarvi,  in  particuki, 
being  celebrated  for  its  fisheiy. 

The  lakes  are  generally  frozen  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  nutliUe 
of  May,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  White  Sea ;  but  it  somdime* 
happens  that  the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  towards  the  end  of  Sivaw 
The  frost  is  nearly  always  ushered  in  by  snow,  which  prevente  tk- 
formation  of  very  thick  ice.  But  for  this,  the  shallower  lakes  would 
very  likely  freeze  to  the  bottom,  and  the  fresh-water  fisheries  woulf^  b? 
destroyed.  At  the  eame  time,  lake  and  river  communication,  whi4dib 
now  open  for  about  five  months  in  the  year,  would  be  seriously  injer- 
mpted. 

Oroffrajfhy, — Eastward  of  the  woll-knoi^Ti  track  from  Alten  t<)  tie 
Gulf  of  Bothnk  l)y  Kantokeino^  the  Scaodinavian  mountains  nerer 
resume  their  continuity*  although  the  general  uniformity  in  the  fall  of 
the  ground  is  broken  by  several  detached  elevations.  Thus  there  are 
three  unwooded  simimits  bc^twecn  the  Pasvig  and  Lut  rivex*8;  and  be- 
tween Kuotjavre,  the  Kola  River,  and  Imandra,  are  the  following  abort 
ranges  :  Buata-oaivve*  (in  Kussian,  Olenja  goni),  immediately  west  of  the 
Kola  Kiver;  and  the  Yolshe,  Monshe,  and  Tshynednnder^f  west  uf 
Imandra. 

The  highest  and  most  extensive  range  in  the  eaateru  part  of  tiie 
peninsula,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  nearly  insulated  by  the  riveif 
and  lakes  between  Kola  and  Kandalaks,  is  Umbdek-dnnder^  a  serrated 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Imandra,  According  to  the  Eussian  traveller 
Middcndorf,  it  attains  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  snow  liee  in  tlie 
ravines,  far  down  the  slo|>es,  all  the  year  tliru«gh.  From  Einemaimc- 
vuon  {  Umbdck-dtinder  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towaid* 
Lovozcro,  but  it  also  extends  to  the  soutfnvard,  between  OktakaudA  and 
Kolvitsozero,  terminating  at  Kaodalaks  in  the  four  hills  Savoaiviuitsli, 

•  Lappish  for  **  reindeer  bend  " :  prohably  so  called  beoftuae  the  reindeer  resort  h  it 
to  cBcspe  the  cotintless  awftrma  of  moequitoca  which  infest  the  lower  ground*, 
t  Dmider  la  u  Lappish  word  sigaifying  **  biirrt.n  highland,'*  or  moaatain. 
J  Vuon  or  vuodna  k  Lap]ii:!-h  for  **  fiord/' 
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Huvd-duntler  (iron  liill)^  Gask-dunder  (iniddlo  bill),  and  Valaate-dundcr 
(lower  hill). 

Tlacre  in  also  an  miwoodcd  height  Iw^tween  Umlju  and  Varsuga,  ami 
several  emaller  eleviitioBs  exist  northward  cif  tho  forest  limits^  where  the 
ground  is  flatter  than  in  the  woodetl  country,  and  in  other  respects 
rogembles  the  "  tundras"  of  Siberia. 

Marshes. — The  whole  c*f  Kussiau  Laiihiud  is  extremely  awampy,  and 
there  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  boggy  ground.  These  are  partially 
barren,  partially  covered  by  uiosa  and  heather,  aod  partially  overgrown  by 
sedges  (e^riia:),wd I ich  are  used  for  fodder.  The  eloudlKTi-y  {Euhus  chamw- 
liioru^)  is  vQjy  plentiful  on  some  of  ihe  iiiai'shy  grounds,  and  rich  grasses 
are  also  found  in  places,  especially  near  the  rivers  and  lakes*  The  three 
piincipal  marshes  Ho  between  the  Tulom  and  Kola  rivers,  between  the 
Varsnga  and  Ponoi  rivers,  and  between  the  Fonoi  and  Bavja. 

In  August  18G7,  Professor  Friis  could  not  find  frozen  gi*ound  in  any 
of  the  marshes  near  Imandra  at  a  depth  of  about  one  fathom,  and  the 
existence  of  %veliing  springs  which  do  not  freeze  in  winter,  pointa  to  the 
conclusion  that  witliin  the  forest  limits  the  marshes  are  not  frozen 
imdei-neatb  like  those  of  Siberia. 

Ice-free  Fianh  and  Harbours, — It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression 
that  Kussia  is  shut  out  from  tho  Northern  Seas,  and  has  no  safe  harbour 
oi)en  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  tho  fiords  of  Northern  Norway 
never  freeze  at  alL     According  to  various  authors,  **  the  boundary  of 
Northern  Kiissia '' — tliat  is,  a  small  rivcp  on  the  south  feide  of  Varanger 
Fiord* — "corresponds  to  the  limit  of  the  Gulf  Stream."     **  From  this 
point/*  it  has  been  further  stated,  '*  commences  that  belt  of  solid  iee  which 
locks  up  the  harbours  of  the  northern  coaeta  of  Eussla  for  six  months 
in  the  year.     The  change  from  open  water  to  ice  is  no  less  abrupt  than 
permanent,"     If  tliis  were  ti-ue,  it  would  indeed  be  an  eccentric  freak  of 
nature.      But  while  it   is  an   exaggeration   to  say  that  tho  tiords  of 
Xortheni  Norway  never  freeze  at  all,  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  say 
that  tho  harbours  of  Northern  Eussia  are  ice-bound  for  six  months  in 
tho  year*     As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  portion  of  the  great  oeean  current 
wdiich  sweeps  eastward  from  tho  North  Cape  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
retains  sufficient  warmtli  to  ameliorate  the  climate,  and  keep  the  prin- 
cipal harbours  on  the  ilurman  coast  open  to  navigation  the  whole  year 
through,  as  far  eastward   as  Sviatoinos,  at   the  very  entrance  to  the 
^Vhite  Sea.     From  thence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
Novaya  Zemlya.     Therefore  it  does  not  sink  under  itself,  or  turn  sharp 
round  and  run  straight  out  to  sea  on  reaching  the  Ijoundary,  neither  is 
it  suddenly  chilled   by  coming   in   contact  with  Russian  civilisation. 
The  distance  to  which  the  fiords  of  Korthern  Norway  freeze,  from  the 
inner  end  outwards,  depends  upon  tho  severity  of  the  season,  and  the 
i^uantity  of  fresh  water  discharged  from  the  different  sized  rivei-s.    This 

*  The  Jacob's  EJvtT. 
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is  also  tbe  case  on  tli©  contiguous  Russian  coast ;  the  inner  piirU  ^f  dtif 
longiT  fiords  freeze  mort?  or  less  evary  winter,  but  tlie  outer,  deejH*T,  itd 
more  important  jmrts,  are  freo  from  ice  the  whole  year  through.  Tit 
harbours  of  Russian  Lapland  are  in  ever^"  respect  equal  to  thm  of 
Northern  Norw%iy ;  they  would  make  equally  good  naval  or  commmtal 
stations,  and  the  nearest  is  only  14  niiloa  from  the  frontier,  BuflBkbii^ 
therefore^  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  aa  tho 
Murman  coast  is  farther  south,  it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of 
Finmarken. 

Fisheries. — The  Miirmau  coast  is  visited  annually  by  about  3000 
fishermen,  of  whom  1000  are  Norwegians  and  Finlanders,  the  remwnder 
being  Russians  and  Lappa.  Some  of  these  men  come  from  Bruuoi  on  tlw 
yr%$et  coast  of  Norway,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  800  nautical  miles,  ia 
their  open  boats,  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  north  that  *'  he  who  would  eat 
bread  in  winter  must  not  stay  at  homo  in  summer/* 

There  arc  no  less  than  41  fishing  stations  on  the  Murman  cgwl, 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  four  groups,  called  the  Western,  Koli, 
Middle,  and  Eastern  fishing  districts.  The  Eastern  district  ib  bat 
little  frecxuented,  and  there  are  no  huts  at  any  of  its  eleven  fifiUng 
stations. 

The  most  important  of  ail  the  species  of  fish  caught  on  the  Miutmii 
coast  is  the  cud  (Gadus  vtorrhuay  The  fishery  begins  about  a  rnontli 
later  than  in  Nunvay,  the  shoals,  followed  hy  the  fishermen,  travelling 
from  west  to  east»  The  cod  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  waters  of  tHo 
warm  ocean  eun^nt,  as  they  are  not  found  to  the  eastward  of  Sviatmaaj, 
or  in  the  Wliite  Sea.  Next  to  the  cod,  the  following  species  are  must 
worthy  of  notice  from  a  comnnTcial  iK>int  of  view  : — The  haddock  (GaiHi 
mglefinuB)^  the  green  cod  (^.  virem),  the  tusk  {Broeviius  trnhjartM),  the 
IxTgylt,  uer,  or  Norway  haddock  (Sebastes  norre^ca)^  the  sea-wolf  or 
sea-cat  (Anarrhichas  hqnts),  the  halihiit  (Phuronecte^  hippo^ltmm),  tb 
flounder  (P.  fiesm)^  the  common  dab  (P,  Ihnanda)^  with  the  capelln  (Mal- 
Uius  arciicus)^  and  the  sand-launce  {Ammodyte»  lancea),  tbe  two  latter  being 
used  for  bait. 

The  GiXKUiland  shark  (^Sofmnm  horealis)  is  plentiful  along  the  wliole 
of  the  Murman  coast,  but  especially  olT  Kola.     There  is  ample  scope  far 
the  further  development  of  this  valuable  fishery.    The  finner,  raz47r-\j«iclt, 
or  rorqual  (^Eorgu^ilm  horealis  of  Cuvier),  is  also  common,  Caiitain  TuyTi, 
of  Vadso^  Iia\ang  captured  no  less  than  etghty-ono  during  the  summt-rof 
last  year.     Herrings  visit  the  shores  of  Russian  Lapland  and  the  White 
Sea  in  vast  shoals ;  they  are  also  caught  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  Mid 
Yenisei,  but  the  fishery*  is  not  carried  on  with  the  spirit  its  imj>ortanoe 
deserves.     The  salmon  fisheries  of  tho  Murman  coast  and  White  Sea  wero 
formerly  very  extensive,  but  at  the  present  time  the  annual  yield  of  all 
tbe  rivoi-s  in  the  Government  of  Archangel  does  not  exceed  1,260,000  lbs*, 
valued  at  23,750^.  sterling.     Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  control  and 
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proper  supervision,  the  salmon  fisheries  are  conducted  in  the  most  impro- 
vident manner  both  by  Russians  and  Lapps ;  there  is  no  close  season,  and 
the  common  practice  of  barring  the  rivers  right  across  has  a  very  preju- 
dicial effect.  The  Lapland  salmon  are  fat  and  well-flavoured,  they  often 
weigh  from  40  to  50  lbs.,  and  sometimes  more.  Salmon  fishing  begins 
later  on  the  Murman  coast  than  in  Norway,  and  at  Kandalaks  and 
Kovda  fish  are  sometimes  not  caught  until  towards  the  middle  of  August, 
neither  do  they  run  so  far  up  the  White  Sea  rivers  as  in  those  which 
fkll  into  the  Murman  Sea. 

Char,  trout,  gwiniad,  grayling,  perch,  and  pike,  seem  to  abound  in 
most  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  various  causes 
that  have  hitherto  hindered  the  development  of  the  rich  fisheries  of 
Lapland.  At  present  the  Russians  are  iinskilful  fishermen  as  compared 
to  the  Norwegians ;  their  tackle  is  clumsy,  and  their  method  of  preparing 
the  fish  when  caught  is  primitive. 

Game. — In  the  western  part  of  Russian  Lapland,  swans,  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  migratory  birds  breed  on  the  rivers  and  lakes ;  ptarmigan  are 
plentiful  on  the  open  heather-covered  ground ;  and  in  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  forests  capercailzie  are  met  with.  There  is  always  the  chance  of 
a  shot  at  a  bear,  and  wild  reindeer  are  found  on  the  high  ground  about 
Enare  and  Imandra.  Eastward  of  the  Eola  River  and  Imandra,  game 
appears  to  be  comparatively  scarce. 

Colonisation. — The  fisheries  and  other  undeveloped  industries  of 
Snssian  Lapland  offer  a  fine  opening  to  emigrants  from  Finland  and 
the  Governments  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  where  farming  on  a  small  scale 
has  been  made  to  pay  by  the  few  who  have  attempted  it.  But  the 
social  disposition  of  the  Russians,  w^ho  detest  a  lonely  life  and  steady 
labour;  the  ill-health  produced  by  frequent  religious  fasts,  combined 
with  the  severe  climate  and  scarcity  of  vegetables ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  legal  protection  where  one  officer  and  four  subordinates  have 
to  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law  along  4G0  miles  of  coast;  and, 
above  all,  the  wretched  means  of  communication,  have  hitherto  out- 
weighed the  inducements  held  out  to  settlers  by  the  Russian  Government, 
and  Kola  is  still  the  only  place  on  the  Murman  coast  that  is  inhabited 
all  the  year  round.  On  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  where  colonisa- 
tion has  taken  firmer  root,  there  are  15  Russian  villages,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  3300.  In  1859*  the  most  important  of  these 
villages  were  Ponoi  (containing  25  houses  and  173  inhabitants),  Pialitza 
(with  23  and  16G),  Tshapoma  (38—243),  Tctrina  (58—355),  Kusomen 
(55—334),  Varsuga  (54—249),  Umba  (69— 4G1),  Kandalaks  (74—390), 
Knashja  (22—125),  and  Kovda  (57—406).  Although  some  of  these 
villages  have  existed  for  at  least  200  years,  they  have  made  very 
*  According  to  the  census  of  18G1. 
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life  of  a  batkwoodsmaia  or  solitary  farmer.  Hiirtly  ao<l  mtleiMjndent  by 
nature,  the  true  Finlander  likes  to  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and 
wouM  rather  endure  hardship  and  toil  than  live  in  ea^e  and  comfort  and 
own  the  eontrol  of  a  master.  Tho  Karelians  and  Quaens  are  nearly 
related,  and  their  language  is  almost  identical.  In  character,  however, 
they  differ  materially,  the  Karelians  having  lost  the  perseverance,  hardi- 
hcM3d,  and  indepeodcnce  of  their  Lutheran  luetliren,  without  acquiring 
much  of  the  onterpriaing  spirit  of  the  Bussians.  Ignoi'ance,  prejudice, 
and  extreme  poverty,  are  almost  nniverijul  amongst  the  Karelians»  but 
un  tho  whole,  the  men  are  BobcT  and  industrious,  the  women  ehaate  and 
domestic.  A  peaceful  forgiving  spirit  is  one  of  their  nio«t  marked 
characteristics,  and  many  of  their  national  customs  arc  jieculiar  and 
interesting.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grain,  the  Karelianti  make  bread 
with  a  mixture  of  fir-bark,  straw,  and  daiuage<l  rye-flour.  When  used 
as  a  substitute  for  flour  tho  inner  part  of  the  bark  is  strii>i>ed  oft',  dried, 
jKJUBded  in  a  wooilen  raorttir,  and  iiuall}^  ground  in  a  hand-mill ;  but 
when  used  in  fish-BOup  it  is  simply  chopped  smalL  Tho  Lapps  inhabit 
the  interior  of  tho  peninsula,  each  tribe  htdng  named  after  the  territory 
to  which  it  has  a  prescriptive  right*  They  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
adopted  the  manners  and  eustouis  as  well  as  the  religion  of  tho  Kus- 
feians,  but  though  they  do  not  wander  from  place  to  place  wth  their 
reindeer  like  the  true  numadic  Lapps  of  Scandinavia,  they  are,  never- 
theless, frequently  moving.  In  spring  they  generally  disperse,  the 
majority  resorting  to  the  smaller  lakes  tvr  tishing  and  bird-catching, 
while  some  few  go  down  to  tho  coast  and  take  part  in  the  great  sea- 
iisheries.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  larger  lakes  are  visited,  and 
the  salmon  are  trapped  and  netted  with  an  utter  disregard  of  everything 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  moment.  In  August  they  betake  them- 
selves to  tho  autimm  stitiona  to  hunt  reindeer,  martens,  squirrels,  otters, 
and  hears,  Finall^^  towards  Christmas,  they  return  to  their  winter 
quarters,  where  th^y  live  together  in  small  vilbigen  called  **  pogosts/' 
Each  pogost  lias  its  own  chapel-of-ease,  and  consists  of  from  six  to  ten 
or  twenty  straggling  w^ooden  huts,  the  roofs  of  which  ai'e  covered  with 
hirch-bark  or  turf.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  ButEeiency  of  reindeer-moss  and  fuel  in  the  immediate  ncighbourhocid, 
the  whole  pogost,  chapel  and  all,  is  pulled  down  and  removed  t^3  a  fresh 
site;  the  chapel  is  reconsecrated,  and  the  huts  and  surroundings  are  well 
eprinkled  with  holy-water.  Thus  the  villages  never  remain  long  in  the 
same  plaoe,  and  are  sometimes  many  nules  distant  from  the  jmrish 
church  and  parsonage.  In  dress  and  outward  apfiearance  the  Eussian 
Lapps  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  but  thi-y 
have  preserved  more  of  their  originality,  and  are  far  more  ignorant, 
their  knowledge  of  religion  being  almost  confined  to  a  parrot-like  repe- 
tition of  "Gospodi  Jcsuse  Christc,  siiine  boghii,  pomilui  nas!"  (Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  God*8  Son,  have  mercy  upon  uh)»     The  dialects  of  the 
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various  tribce  differ  so  mticli  that  the  people  of  distant  districtd  bsv« 
the  greatest  difficidty  in  Tuidei*8taBding  each  others  Their  leg^tsnda  and 
traditions  are  full  of  int<'re>st,  but  their  national  customs  are  now  almoit 
extinct,  though  the  "  Skulte "  *  Lapps  still  go  through  the  fonu  of 
carrying  off  their  brides  by  force  from  a  hostile  tribe- 


Notes  on  New  Chiinea  atid  ii$  Inhahiiants. 

By  the  Bev.  W,  G.  Lawes. 

As  some  guarantee  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  statemonta  iu  the 
following  account  of  New  Guinea,  I  may  say  that  I  lived  as  an  agent 
of  the  London  Missionary  Sooiety,  for  three  years,  at  Port  Moresby  and 
Hood  Bay  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island,  from  December  1874  ta 
December  1877,  During  this  time  I  made  several  journeys  into  th* 
Koiari  district  in  the  interior,  and  more  than  one  voyage  along  tha 
coast  to  the  east.  Instead  of  giving  a  detailed  account  of  these  jonmeji^ 
I  propose  to  ct>ndens©  tlio  information  I  gathered  under  several  headi, 
in  the  hope  that  whatever  may  be  lost  in  interest  will  be  gained  m 
brevitj^. 

Geographtf  and  Phjstml  Featurea,  —  New  Guinea  has  an  area  of 
300,000  square  miles,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  i«  Bepi> 
rated  from  the  northern  part  of  Australia  only  by  Torres  Stnuta,  md 
these  are  only  85  miles  across  at  the  narrowest  part.  British  jurisdio- 
tion,  however,  extends  much  nearer  than  this  to  New  Guinea-  By  tlie 
annexation  of  the  small  islands  in  ToiTes  Straits  the  limita  of  the  British 
Empire  have  been  carried  to  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  mainland 
iteelf. 

In  an  island  so  large,  and  presenting  such  great  variety,  it  i»  of 
first  importance  to  know  to  what  part  of  it  any  particular  statement 
refers.  I  have  preferred  to  treat  only  of  that  which  has  come  under  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  namel^^,  the  coast  region  extending  from 
Yule  Island  to  tlie  extreme  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  more 
particularly  the  vicinity  of  Port  Moresby  and  Hood  Bay. 

Thjs  part  of  New  Guinea  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  central 
part  of  the  island,  or  that  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Pap 
There  all  is  lowland,  not  visible  at  sea  a  few  miles  distant.    Hei 
further  east,   wo  have  a  lofty  mountain  range  running  all  along 
south-eastern  penitisnia,   and   reaching   iu   Mount   Owen  Stanley 
height  of  13,000  feet. 

The  dangers  of  navigation  on  this  imperfectly  surveyed  coast  arc 
greatly  lessened  by  these  grand,  immovable  landmarks.      As  you  a 

*  So  called  from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  Kead,  which  wns  formerly  prevnlirU 
iimoii^  them  and  deprived  tUem  ofhiur;  it  haa  h&en  aknoet  cmidicated  by  the  efforts  < 
Norwegian  doctora. 
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proach  nearer  the  coast  a  lower  range  is  seen  to  skirt  it.     Hills  of  every 

imaginable  shape  aud  height  give  variety  and  beauty  io  the  landscape* 
►mo  voyagers  have  described  these  as  fruitful  and  fertile,  and  have 

:ed  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  luxuriant  vegetatiou,  while  others  are 
indignant  at  such  an  account  and  speak  of  them  as  barren  and  sterile* 
All  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  seen.  Both 
descriptions  are  true.  Nothing  can  be  more  green  and  beautiful  than 
the  hills  after  the  ratoy  seasi^n,  covered  as  they  are  with  vegetation 
from  their  summits  to  the  water's  edge.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
bare  and  uninviting  than  the  same  scenery  after  the  grass  has  been 
JjTxrnt  in  the  dry  season*  Stretches  of  sandy  beach,  with  groves  of 
oocoa-nut  palms  and  queer-looking  native  villages  under  their  shade, 
give  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  character  to  the  scene. 

There  are  but  few  ri%'ers  of  any  size  in  this  part  of  New  Guinea.  The 
-Manumanu,  discovered  by  Captain  Moresby,  the  Laloke,  the  Hula  River, 
the  Kemi>- Welch,  and  the  Dundee,  discovered  by  our  mission,  are  all 
the  streams  of  any  size  at  present  known.  Some  fine  harbours  have 
also  been  found,  and  by  our  frequent  voyages  in  the  mission  steamer 
Elhngotcan  many  reef;*,  bays,  creeks,  headlands,  and  islands  have  lieen 
added  to  the  chart,  thus  increasing  the  eafety  of  navigation  on  this 
much-di'caded  coast. 

New  Guinea  haa  long  been  supposed  to  be  a  country  wondrously  rich 
in  all  that  constitutes  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  whatever  its  resources 
may  be  they  are  as  yet  undeveloped  and  unavailable.  Gold  has  however 
been  discovere<l,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  result  of  this  dis- 
covery, although  at  present  it  has  been  productive  only  of  disease, 
disappointment,  and  loss  to  the  parties  who  have  been  attracted  to  the 
locality. 

The  Flora  and  Fauna  are  to  a  great  extent  Australian.  The  country 
for  miles  is  covered  with  coarse  kangaroo  grass,  while  the  open  forest 
country  is  studded  with  white  gum,  wattle,  and  other  Australian  tinges. 
It  is  only  near  the  water-courses  and  rivers,  or  in  the  gorges  and  ravines 
of  the  hills,  that  the  vegetation  is  luxuriantly  tropical*  Here  are  the 
areca  palm,  the  breiid-fruit,  wild  mango  and  chestnut,  the  pandanus  in 
several  varieties,  orotons  of  variegated  leaf,  crimson  dracaanse,  orchids 
and  creepers  in  great  variety,  and  ferns  in  abundance.  Near  the  coast, 
and  especially  about  Hood  Bay,  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  miles  in  extent, 
cast  their  grateful  shade. 

Some  districts  are  hungry  and  barren  while  in  others  food  is  plenti- 
ful, yet  in  all  the  bill  of  fare  lacks  variety.  One  almost  wonders  what 
the  people  live  on,  without  any  com,  rice,  or  potat^jes.  Bananas  are  every- 
where plentiful.  Yams  are  cultivated,  but  the  supply  is  not  great.  In 
some  districts  tari>,  the  staif  of  life  in  the  South  Seas,  is  abundant ;  while 
sugar-cane,  pumpkins,  melons,  wild  mango,  and  cucumber  are  found  to 
flourish  in  others.     Largo  quantities  of  sago  are  made  from  the  sago 


Th©  mntia  IS  a!»o  to  a  great  extent  Anstraliaii!     Flocks  ^ 
kangaroos,  or  wallabies,  rush   away    from    one's  patli  in   JG 
inland,    Tlie  opossuin,  cmcm^  ^ying  phalanger,  and  bandiocM>i| 
representatives  of  tbe  marsupials.    I  have  had  the  honour  of  ( 
an  Echidna  or  prickly  ant-eater,  also  an  animal  of  the  marsnpS 
cloeely  allied  to  the  North  Aufitralian  species. 

There  are  no  large  quadrupeds  in  this  part  of  New  Guinfl 
difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  i^eoplo  who  have  never  seen  or  1 
horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  natird 
Guinea,    None  of  our  domesticated  animals  are  there ;  and 
tiger,  or  elephant  roams  their  forests.     Captain  Lawgon 
tiger,  and  some  travellers  in  New  Guinea  iK-lieve  in  the  exS 
a  large  quadruped  of  which  droppings,  tmcks,  and  ahnosl  it 
have  been  seen,  but  untO  further  evidence  is  forthcoming] 
animal  must  be  consigned  to  Captain  Lawson'id  menagerie, 
quadruped  known  at  present  is  the  pig.     This  is  fotmd 
Imsh,  and  is  also  domesticated.     Fat  pork  is  to  the  natiTO 
Guinea  a  dish  deemed  worthy  of  the  gods,  but  not  often 
mortals.    We  introduced  a  new  species  of  hog,  which  is  gr 
I  have  seen  a  young  native  lady  leading  ahout  a  little  pet 
wth  a  string,  and  eiirrying  it  fondly  w^hen  tired,  just  as  some  ( 
sisters  of  relinement  pet  aud  fondle  their  pugs  aod  poodles. 

The  dogs  of  New  Guinea  are  never  to  be  forgotten, 
resemldo  the  Australian  dingo,  but  are  not  found  wild  in^ 
Every  house  has  several,  and  the  wretched  ammak  have  neire 
bark  ;  they  can  only  howl,  hut  when  one  begins  the  dogs  of  j 
village  join  in  chonis.     A  hundred  cats  in  full  concert  are 
in  comparison  with  the  noise  of  New  Guinea  dogs  in  the  dea 

Many  of  the  birds  arc  of  Australian  speeics  ;  such  as  tht 

**  laughing  jackass,"  and  **  leatherhead  "  of  the  Australian  cole 

are  very  common  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and  parrots 

E»»;i  Aftftlrafnna  uTA  vpr\-  numeroua.      There  are  other  bif 
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of  making  and  eating  bird-of-paradiao  soup.  It  ia  very  unparadisaical 
in  its  fiavonr*  The  cry  of  the  bird-of- paradise  is  not  easily  mistaken  ;  it 
is  something  between  the  quacking  of  a  duck  and  the  cawing  of  a  crow* 
The  mound-building  fowl  and  the  bush  turkey  are  common »  and  so 
on  the  river  banks  are  the  magnificent  crowned  pigeon,  the  Goura 
coronata.  These  are  not  to  be  deapised  by  the  sportsman.  The  bird  is 
aa  large  as  a  small  turkey*  and  the  flesh  white  and  delic^le  in  flavour. 
The  bird  is  in  every  sense  king  of  the  pigeon  tribe. 

The  bower  bird  ia  peculiar,  making  a  bower  to  play  in  and  adorning 
it  every  morning,  llombills  i^Hhiftiduceros  rtificolUs)  are  very  common. 
in  the  forests  in  the  interior.  These  make  a  gi'oat  noise  while  flying, 
and  were  described  by  a  voyager  up  the  Baxter  River  as  measuring  at 
least  1 8  feet  across,  and  making  a  noise  like  an  engine  ili'agging  a 
luggage  train  after  it !  A  species  of  cassowary  is  numerous  on  the 
plains  in  the  interior,  but  1  have  never  seen  the  birds.  The  natives 
hunt  them*  and  they  are  the  fleetest  and  strongest  animal  they  are 
acquainted  with.  An  old  man  who  was  praising  me  most  energetically 
(he  hoped  I  was  going  to  give  him  a  hatchet),  having  exhausted  his 
stock  of  flattering  adjectives,  reached  a  climax  by  saying,  "  YofU  are  like 
wary/' 
The  Climate  has  hitherto  proved  very  trying,  both  to  Europeans  and 
Polj^nesians.  Lying  near  the  equator,  between  0°  22'  and  10"^  42'  S. 
lat.,  the  heat  is  naturally  great  and  uniform ,  At  Port  Moresby,  in 
9°  S,  lat,  the  average  maximum  heat  for  the  whole  year  was  86*^* 71, 
and  the  average  minimum  or  night  temperature  73°* 5.  Febniarj^  was 
the  hottest  months  when  the  average  maximum  was  90^  ^43,  and  August 
the  coldest,  when  the  average  maximum  temperature  was  83^*  3.  During 
six  inonths  in  the  year  the  wind  blows  from  the  south-east,  and  the  other 
six  from  the  north-west.  Towards  the  time  for  the  change  of  the  mon- 
soon the  wind  ia  light  and  variable,  but  it  can  be  depended  on  to  blow 
steadily  for  four  months  in  each  monsoon.  The  rainy  season  is  from 
January  to  May;  34  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  year  1876,  and  most  in 
April,  when  58 '  6  inches  were  registered. 

All  foreigners  have  suffered  much  from  malarial  fevers.  The  natives 
are  healthy,  although  they  too  suffer  slightly  from  fever.  Small-pox 
seems  to  have  been  epidemic  about  ten  years  ago,  and  was  extremely 
fatal,  but  whence  it  came  we  know  not.  The  natives  are  wonderfully 
free^li-nni  European  diseases.  They  certainly  are  not  troubled  with  weak 
digestive  organs,  nor  yet  with  sensitive  nerv'cs.  They  have  no  idecT. 
at  all  of  medicine  ;  disease  is  looked  upon  as  a  bewitchment,  and  treated 
accordingly.  The  climate  of  New  Guinea  will  always  bo  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  its  resources  by  Europeans, 

The  Natives  of  New  Guinea  present  a  great  and  wonderful  variety. 
There  seems  to  be  a  groat  commingling  and  admixttjre  of  race  in  a  com- 
paratively small  area.     Mr.  Wallace^  in  his  interesting  book  the  '  Malay 
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Archipelago/  Bpeaks  of  them  as  one  race,  and  this  opinion  he  h§ 
repoated  more  recently  in  an  article  in  the  *  Contemporary  Bcvknr/ 
But  those  who  have  seen  the  natives  in  the  south-east  find  greater  dlfi. 
culty  in  clasBif^'ing  them.  All  agree  in  testifying  to  the  grBat  Tstiehr 
of  physiognomy  and  the  apparent  difference  in  shape  of  sknll  in  almogi 
every  district.  Whatever  the  true  typical  Papuan  may  be,  I  haro  aoen 
natives  who  posseBS  many  of  the  characteristics  said  to  be  distinctiTe  with 
others  quite  at  variance  with  them.  In  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
Professor  GiglioU  of  Florence,  he  Bjieaks  of  having  seen  the  hrp 
collection  of  skulls  made  by  Signor  D'Albertis  in  hiiS  voyage  up  the 
Fly  Eiver»  and  m,y&  :  *'  The  great  variety  in  the  shape  of  the  cmni*  yf 
some  of  the  inland  natives  has  greatly  puzzled  me.  Indeed,  the  onlj 
feasible  explanation  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  mingling  of  lacev  la 
that  gi'cat  island.'* 

The  diflorence  in  colour  is  very  marked.  To  the  west  black  aativet 
are  found,  while  from  liedscar  Bay  eastward,  a  light^brown  race  iahabiti 
the  coast.  On  the  mountains  in  the  interior  are  people  intermediate 
between  these  two  in  colour,  and  essentially  different  in  all  their  haUta* 
I  should  say  these  are  the  tme  aborigines  of  this  part  of  Kew  Gninct, 
while  tlio  coast  tribes,  black  and  brown,  are  probably  settlers. 

It  is  only  of  the  light-coloured  natives  that  I  am  speaking  now;  tke;^ 
belong  undoubtedly  to  the  same  i-ace  as  the  Xew  ZealanderB,  Tahitiaas, 
Samoans,  <fec.,  bnt  are  so  split  np  and  divided  that  every  few  milet  of 
coast  brings  you  to  a  people  speaking  a  different  language  from  tiiiso 
you  have  juat  left. '  These  are  often  dialects,  but  are  quite  aa  dissimilar 
as  those  spoken  in  the  various  islands  of  Kastem  Polynesia-  Altogetiier 
I  know  of  twenty-five  different  langnagea  spoken  in  the  300  miles  of  com* 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with.  My  previous  acquaintance  with  seveml 
languages  of  Eastern  Polynesia  was  a  great  help  in  ac^^uiring  thai  of 
the  people  among  whom  I  was  living  in  New  Guinea.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reducing  two  of  these  to  a  i^T-itten  form,  and  getting  books  printed  in 
them,  and  before  1  left  New  Guinea  I  had  the  greater  pleaanre  of  hearing 
some  of  the  native  children  read  flnently  in  their  own  langnage.  TMi, 
of  conrse,  is  a  newly  acquired  art,  and  these  books  are  the  first  in 
Southern  Kew  Guinea. 

The  natives  of  Port  Moresby  and  district  belong  entirely  to  this  ligbi- 
coloured  Malayo-Polynesian^  or  Sawaiori  race. 

The  men  are  light  in  colour — a  warm  brown — and  neither  tall  nor 
Btont.  They  are  muscular  and  well-developed,  ttpright  in  their  gait,  and 
agilo  in  all  their  movements.  You  rarely  see  the  receding  forehead  aud 
protruding  jaw  so  charaoteristio  of  some  dark  races*  Their  noses  ara 
fairly-weil  formed,  and  their  lips  neither  protruding  nor  thick.  la 
some  of  the  moimtain  tribes  the  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  smidl^ 
and  none  of  them  would  take  an  out-size  in  gloves  or  boots. 

Many  of  them  ha%*e  intelligent  and  pleasing  faces,  and  all  the  men 
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glory  in  a  linge  mop  of  hair,  which  staniis  up  all  over  their  heads  like  a 
grenadier's  cap*  They  stick  &  comb,  which  is  merely  a  throe-  or  four- 
pronged  fork,  into  this,  with  a  bunch  of  white  cockatoo  feathers  at  the 
end,  as  an  ornament.  Many  of  them  are  rather  fine  looking  foUowa, 
and  they  certainly  owe  nothing  to  the  tailor's  art;  no  one  else  can  ever 
wear  their  clothes. 

Soaroely  any  men  of  the  ooast  tribes  have  a  beard ;  every  hair  is 
carefully  pulled  out,  and  at  times  they  shave  ofiF  the  eyebrows,  and  also 
the  hair  from  the^  temples.  They  make  up  for  the  absence  of  hinsiita 
appendages  by  naeal  ornaments,  in  the  shape  of  shell  or  stone  nose-Htioks. 
All  have  plaited  armlets,  so  tightly  plaited  that  it  seems  aa  if  they  must 
stop  the  circulation.  These  do  for  pockets ;  sweet-smelling  shmbe, 
variegated  leaves,  and  bright-colon  red  flowers  are  tucked  in  them,  and 
if  you  search  for  stolen  goods,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  feel  around 
the  armlet 

In  every  group  of  men  some  are  sure  to  be  observed  in  mourning. 
Their  hair  is  then  cut  short,  and  their  bodies  blackened  all  over.  They 
may  be  seen  in  the  morning  busy  with  lampblack  putting  on  a  new 
suit.  They  never  bathe  during  the  time  of  mourning.  The  men 
always  carry  with  them  their  weapons,  generally  a  spear,  sometimes 
a  club,  or  bow  and  arrows.  The  stone  club  is  really  a  weapon  of  the 
inland  tribes,  and  is  always  obtained  from  them.  The  bow  and  an*ow 
is  also  an  imported  weapon,  and  belongs  to  the  black  tribes  further 
weet 

So  much  for  the  men.  The  women  match  them.  They,  however, 
wear  a  decent  girdle,  or  petticoat,  which  reaches  from  the  hips  to  the 
knees,  and  they  are  all  tattooed  so  closely  that  they  look  like  a  walking 
advertisement  in  the  Chinese  character*  They  think  it  increases  the 
beauty  of  women,  and  were  mucli  surprised  that  my  wife  was  not 
tattooed,  especially  as  the  white  skin  would  show  up  the  pattern  so 
much  better  than  their  dark  ones.  Their  ears  are  invariably  pierced, 
very  much  pierced,  for  each  ear  has  five  or  six  holes  made  in  it,  and 
the  whole  ear  is  often  weighed  down  by  thu  number  of  ornaments 
worn  in  it,  Tortoisc-Bhell  earrings  are  very  nicely  made,  and  many  of 
these  may  be  worn  without  much  inconvenience.  One  of  the  belleo 
of  Hood  Bay  when  I  first  saw  her  had  twenty-eight  such  in  each  ear, 
and  she  was  quite  ready  for  more!  They  all  delight  in  red  beads, 
which  are  generally  worn  as  necklaoes,  and  sometimes  as  long  pendants 
from  the  ears.  Many  of  the  young  girls  and  most  of  the  women  have 
their  hair  quite  short.  These  are  the  married  ladies.  Their  heads  are 
shaved  when  they  are  married  I  Barbaric  as  we  may  term  these  fashions, 
they  are  harmless^  All  their  muscles  and  limbs  have  free  action,  they 
are  stately  and  graceful  in  their  movements,  and  their  ueo  of  coloured 
leaves  and  flowers  no  rules  of  art  could  improve. 

The  position  of  women  among  the  coast  tribes  is  not  so  low  and 
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degraded  aB  is  often  the  case  amoBg  Ijarbaroufi  races.  They  are  pnpti 
and  haughty,  have  Tory  long  tongtiee  and  know  how  to  use  them;  ja 
Bhort,  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own  and  sometimes  a  little  nuirt 
The  chihlren  are  many  of  them  very  pretty,  and  all  of  merrr  di^ 
position.  Their  ears  are  always  pierced  in  babyhood,  and  their  nam 
a  few  years  later. 

Natim  Houses, — In  this  part  of  New  Guinea  theae  are  all  bnilt  onpQes, 
and  we  are  everywhere  reminded  of  the  pre-historic  lake  villagei  of 
Europe.     Port  Moresby  consists  of  two  vilhigea  standing  on  the  b«id 
just  below  high-water  mark.     The  houses  are  not  built  on  a  plaifonis^ 
ae  they  are  often  represented,  but  the  piles  also  form  the  p^jsta  of  tiw 
houBes.     The  natives  live,  as  we  should  say.  in  the  roof.    They  ait*  taaAv 
of  thatch  and  wood,  and  floored  with  the  sideH  of  old  canoes,  which  &n 
adzed  down  to  some  approach  to  fJatness,     In  the  interior  the  floor  it 
made  of  the  mid-rib  of  the  sago-palm  fronds.     It  makes  a  light,  springy 
floor,  but  not  a  good  one  t^3  sleep  un,  as  I  can  testify  from  experience. 
There  is  always  a  square  fireplace,  made  with  earth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
house.     You  are  a  fortunate  visitor  if  you  go  when  the  fire  is  out»  and 
thus  escape  being  blinded  by  the  smoke.    All  along  the  coast  the  hoiiseft 
arc  built  in  the  same  way,  with  slight  variations  in  the  shape  of  <^ 
roofs.     Some  look  like   a  whale  boat,  depressed  in  the  centre,  whik 
others  resemble  the  keel  of  a  boat  turned  upside  down.     In  many  casei 
the  village  stands  a  good  way  out  to  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  witcr 
even  at  low  tide.     We  could  steam  down  the  street  of  many  of  thorn  in 
our  little  mission  steamer,  and  in  several  cases  wo  need  to  anchor  along* 
side  the  houses.     The  boys  ond  girls  can  sit  in  the  doorway  and  fiah.) 
The  houses  arc  dntached,  but  are  generally  connected  by  a  pole  kid 
from  one  verandah  to  another.     The  shoeless  feet  of  the  people  enabk 
them  to  run  along  these,  and  they  laugh  at  our  objection  to  so  rotuid 
and  slipi^ory  a  bridge.     There  are  diKad vantages  connected  with  tbesie 
Venetian  ak^des.     A  baby  does  oc4.'usionally  fall  through  a  hole  in  th^ 
floor,  but  then  the  water  is  soft  to  fall  on,  and  the  nurse  can  alwa; 
swim,  although  an  occasional  crocodile  sails  round  to  see  what  dainty 
morsel  he  can  find, 

I  have  no  doubt  this  custom  of  building  in  the  water  had  its  origi: 
in  fear  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  the  tn:e  owners  of  the  aoih  Tl 
builders  were  immigrant  settlers,  and  they  built  their  houses  ns  th( 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  !Malay  Archipelago,  and  moored  thei 
canoes  alongside  so  that  they  might  be  ready  to  escai>o  if  attacked 
the  inland  tribes.     One  village  which  I  visited  at  Hood  Point  wj 
entirely  destroyed,  the  people  were  living  in  their  large  c^inoes,  and  th< 
charred  postM  of  their  dismantled  houses  testified  to  the  origin  of  t 
custom.     W' hen,  as  in  some  cases,  they  have  moved  a  little  w^ay  inlan< 
they  still  adhere  to  the  same  custom.     Some  of  these  inland  houses  a: 
very  large  and  handsome,  with  a  tall  thatched  steeple  to  distinguish  tin 
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abcnle  of  the  cliief.     It  inuBt  ho  remembered  tlaat  in  building  no  tool  but 
the  stone  adze  is  ueod. 

The  Canoes  of  the  people  are  the  only  artificial  means  of  locomotion 
they  pOfisesB,  and  furnish  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  earliest  styles 
of  naval  archifcocture.  All  the  coast  tribes  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea 
are  a  maritime  people,  and  are  largely  dependent  on  the  sea,  Iwth 
for  the  means  of  subeiatenoe,  and  of  transit  from  place  to  place.  The 
sea  supplies  many  villages  with  most  of  their  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
for  the  fish  caught  are  bartered  with  the  inland  tribes  for  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  tilso  for  the  spoil  of  the  chase  in  the  shape  of  kangaroo  meat 
and  wild  pork.  Hencc^  every  village  has  its  fleet  of  canoes.  These  are 
of  all  sizes.  At  Port  Moresby  and  the  villages  in  that  district  they 
are  of  the  roughcBt,  rudest  construction.  They  consist  simply  of  a 
hollowed  log,  pointed  at  each  end  and  attached  to  an  outrigger.  They 
are  of  different  bIzqe,  the  smallest  being  those  used  for  fishing  on  the 
reef,  and  easily  camod  by  a  couple  of  men,  the  larger  ones  are  employed 
in  making  voyages  along  the  coast,  and  in  fishing  for  turtle  and  diigong; 
these  latter  are  heavy,  lumbering  vesisela,  capable  of  carrying  12,  15>  or 
even  20  people.  All  are  propelled  with  paddles,  narrow  and  unshapely, 
and  also  by  mat  sails.  No  New  (ruiuean  will  ever  paddle  when  the  wind 
will  do  the  work  for  him.  He  will  wait  all  day  for  the  wind,  and  only 
take  to  his  paddle  when  compelled  by  sheer  hunger.  The  natives  vci-y 
much  admired  our  little  misision  steamer,  because  we  coukl  go  against 
the  wind,  apparently  without  oars  or  saib  They  wanted  to  know  what 
medicine  w*c  had  given  her  to  make  her  go  against  the  \\^nd. 

It  is  astonishing  what  large  sails  they  carry,  and  how  fast  they  will 
go  before  the  wind.  Long  heavy  paddles  are  also  use<l  as  oars,  fixed 
rowlocks  being  substituted  by  lashing  to  the  gunwale.  When  longer 
voyages  are  luidertaken,  four  or  five,  and  even  ten  canoes  are  lashed 
together.  These  are  decked  over  with  poles,  houses  are  built  at  each 
cod,  covered  vv^ith  thatch,  and  a  sort  of  bulwarks  made  of  the  same 
material  all  round  the  sides.  A  mast  is  raised,  consisting  of  the  stem  of 
a  small  tree  with  Hb  principal  roots,  which  latttT  are  lashed  to  the  deck, 
and  then  a  huge  mat-sail,  cralj-claw  shape,  is  hoisted  by  a  rope  passed 
over  a  fork  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  A  more  unwieldy,  unseaworthy- 
looking  craft  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and  yet  they  make  long  voyages 
in  such  a  vessel  to  places  200  miles  distant.  They  have  been  aptly 
described  as  huge  floating  hay-stacks.  As  they  can  only  run  before  the 
wind,  the  crew  choose  the  end  of  one  monsoon  to  go  to  their  destination, 
waiting  the  setting  in  of  the  other  to  return. 

At  Hooil  Bay,  fartlier  along  the  coast,  the  canoes  are  much  finer. 
iJouble  canoes  of  all  sizes  are  there  in  favour.  The  women  can  paddle 
their  own  canoes  quite  as  well  as  the  men,  I  have  seen  a  double  canoe 
propelled  by  24  women,  fiying  over  the  water  in  the  lagoon,  the  women 
keeping  perfect  time  with  their  paddles,  every  arm  lifted  at  the  same 
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moment,  and  every  paddle  turned  Bimultaixeoiisly.  A&  yon  get  fnrtiief 
to  the  east,  the  style  of  canoe  improvea.  Elegant  and  elaborate  oiniig 
adorns  all  the  canoes  about  Orangerio  Bay.  Many  are  very  kogtod 
well  Hhtipod,  with  seats  for  as  many  as  18  paddlers*  Sometimes  two  ate 
lashed  together,  while  the  captain  sits  on  a  raised  deck  between  them. 
The  war  canoes  of  this  kind  are  most  elalxiratcly  decorated  with  carved 
figure-heads,  painted  black  and  white,  and  decorated  with  almtniajjoa  of 
streamers*  Some,  again,  look  like  an  English  whale*boat,  built  vritb 
knees  inside  and  planks  sewn  together.  I  examined  one  of  ihism  mj 
found  the  keel  Avas  like  that  of  an  ordinary  canoe,  the  upper  part  beia^ 
built  up  from  it.     But  these  too  had  an  outrigger  attached. 

The  Occupations  of  so  primitive  a  people  are  particnlarly  intenstbg; 
for  iron  and  its  uses  are  unknown,  and  among  them  the  stone  age  itill 
flourishes.  They  are  all  gardeners,  and  cultivate  the  soil  oarefnttj, 
though  their  agricultural  implements  are  few  and  simple*  Plougli  ud 
harrow,  spade,  rake,  and  hoe,  are  all  contained  in  a  couple  of  pointed 
Kticks,  One  stick  is  inserted  live  or  six  inehei*  into  the  soil,  and  tl»en  the 
other  at  an  angle  with  it;  with  the  leverage  thus  obtained  a  M  Ia 
tuiiied,  and  this  being  done  in  regular  order,  a  field  looks,  when  fimalwd, 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  ploughed.  Bananas  are  planted  in  theie 
furrowed  gardens*  In  other  cases  the  large  sods  are  broken  up,  the 
weeds  picked  out,  and  the  whole  smoothed  over  by  the  said  stick,  uirtil 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-raked,  carefully  cultivated  Ewgliali 
garden*  The  men  do  the  heavier  work  of  digging,  while  tlie  women 
plant  and  weed*     All  their  gardens  are  enclosed  by  woll*made  fences. 

They  are  also  all  hunters  and  fishermen.     They  hunt  the  kangaroo 
and  wild  pig.     With  no  other  weapon  than  a  smooth-pointed  spear  tnd 
a  coarse  net,  they  obtain  enormous  quantities  of  kangaroo  meat   h 
the  dry  seasim,  when  the  coarse  grass  is  tall  and  dry,  they  Lath  tlii 
grandest  Intnts  and  the  richest  spoil.    AH  the  men  and  boys  of  tlie  wlwfo 
village  join  in  the  sport.     They  select  a  tract  of  land  on  a  day  "wlieiiite 
trade- wind  is  blowing  stead^^  and  strong.     They  then  pull  up  tlie  gna 
in  a  narrow  belt  to  leeward,  and  along  this  place  their  nets,  wlndi 
are  large-meshed  and  strong,  about  five  feet  high,  each  man*s  being 
joined  to  his  neighbo^lr's,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous  net  fence  rigbt 
across  one  side  of  the  hunting  ground.     The  men  stand  behind  ihk  m^ 
their  ejKiars  and  dogs.     The  grass  is  then  set  fire  to  all  along  the  line  to 
windward.     The  fire  and  smoke,  with  the  shouts  and  yells  of  theexcikd 
\>oy8,  drive  tlie  dazed  and  frightened  game  up  to  the  nets,  where  their 
chances  of  escape  are  very  small.     The  natives  eat  nothing  before  they 
start,  and  are  often  not  home  till  night,  when,  if  they  have  been  un- 
successful, they  get  a  very  warm  reception  from  their  wives,  who 
wood  and  water  ready  to  cook  the  supper. 

When  hunting  is  impracticable,  fishing  takes  its  place;  men 
women  all  fish,  but  not  often  together,    Thoy  use  net©  of  different 
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but  fifilung  with  a  hook  and  lino  is  unknown  in  this  part  of  New  Ghiinea. 
The  nets  are  all  well  made  by  the  men,  who  also  have  to  prepare  the  flax 
and  twist  the  cord  of  which  they  are  knitted.  The  women  exoel  in 
making  netted  bags  of  all  sizes.  The  large  ones  are  used  by  the  women 
to  carry  their  burdens  in,  and  also  as  cradles.  They  are  interesting, 
too,  as  the  only  article  I  have  met  with  which  is  also  made  by  the 
aborigines  of  Australia. 

Making  the  shell  and  other  ornaments  occupies  a  good  deal  of  time. 
While  there  is  very  little  division  of  labour,  yet  each  village  has  its 
speciality.  Some  make  nose-sticks,  others  shell  necklaces,  others  arm- 
lets, and  80  on,  according  to  the  abundance  of  material  in  each  place  for 
one  special  manufacture. 

Cooking,  of  course,  occupies  a  good  deal  of  time  every  day.  It  is  not 
very  elaborate  or  complicated,  and  is  performed  by  the  women.  They 
have  no  vessel  of  tin,  iron,  copper,  or  any  metal  whatever ;  nor  oven  of 
any  kind.  Most  of  the  food  is  boiled,  and  before  it  can  be  cooked  the 
women  have  to  make  the  pot  to  boil  it  in.  They  make  very  good  pottery, 
which  is  slightly  burnt,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun.  They  use  no 
wheel,  and  yet  they  make  well-shaped  globular  vessels,  both  for  fetching 
water  and  cooking  food.  Eoasting,  or  rather  drying  over  a  slow  fire,  is 
often  practised  when  they  wish  to  keep  the  food  a  considerable  time,  as 
when  they  are  away  from  home  hunting. 

The  South  Sea  Island  mode  of  cooldng  with  hot  stones  is  also  used, 
but  principally  by  the  inland  tribes.  All  their  food  is  well  cooked. 
They  look  upon  us  as  barbarous  for  eating  our  meat,  as  they  say,  half 
raw.  This  does  away  altogether  with  the  idea  of  gnawing  and  tearing 
which  we  generally  associate  with  eating  without  knives  and  forks. 
The  water  in  which  food  has  been  boiled  is  generally  drunk,  even 
when  it  is  fish  broth.  This  is  their  only  warm  drink.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  unknown.  They  have  no  intoxicant,  and  are  content  and  healthy 
with  no  stronger  beverage  than  the  fresh  coco-nut]  and  running  stream 
afford. 

Barter  sometimes  takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  They  have  no  currency, 
and  have  never  felt  the  want  or  known  the  use  of  money.  Bartering  is 
the  women's  department,  and  well  they  know  how  to  drive  a  bargain. 
I  went  to  a  regular  fish-market  at  Hood  Bay,  where  I  was  the  only  man 
present.  The  noise  of  the  women,  haggling  and  disputing,  was  varied 
occasionally  with  language  more  forcible  than  elegant,  but  of  the 
character  which  has  made  Billingsgate  proverbiaL  Most  of  the  fish 
bartered  in  this  coast  village  would  be  again  exohanged  with  the  inland 
people  for  vegetables  and  fruit.  They  would  get  for  one  fish  as  many 
bananas  as  they  gave  for  two  the  day  before.  Quick  returns  and  cent, 
per  cent,  profit  are  the  Now  Guinea  ideas  of  legitimate  trade. 

The  Eastern  custom  of  fetching  water  at  daybreak  by  the  women 
prevails  in  New  Guinea.  They  carry  the  chatty  of  water  on  the  shoulder 
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or  head.     It  is  a  healthy  exorcise,  antl  may  he  commended  to  roa 
women  everywhere  as  productive  of  a  good  gait*  an  upright  figure,  j 
rohust  health.     The  wotnen  of  tlie  village  meet  in  the  early  uiomii^ 
with  their  water  pots,  and  sitting  down  to  rest  discuaa  the  ptiiii 
circulate  the  news,  and  spread  the  village  scandah 

When  fotxl  is  plentiful,  the  day  is  generally  closed  with  a  hall  b  1 
open  air  under  the  coco-nut  trees.    The  young  people  danc^,  while  thoq 
seniors  look  on  and  criticiso  or  commend*     They  will  often  ket'p  up  lb«l 
dancing  to  the  monotonous  music  of  their  drums  until  the  small  how*  J 
of  the  morning. 

CuaUms. — Many  of  the  habits  of  the  people  are  peeulijir-    Their  mcvh 
of  welcoming  strangers,  is  by  the  strange  and  not  very  graceful  opemtio 
of  putting  the  hand  to  the  nose  and  then  to  the  stomach.     This 
to  be  the  orthodox  way  of  expressing  sentiments  of  peace  all  along 
coast.     Captain  Moresby,  in  his  very  interesting  book,  gives  a  mo 
lurlierous  descriiition  of  his  officers  standing  on  the  quart «:*r*deck  uni 
going  through  this  inelegant  mode  of  salutation.      Shaking  hand*  jil 
unknown,  and  that  other  mode  of  expressing  affection,  which  is  Bomer] 
t lilies  thought  to  be  a  relic  of  Paradise,  is  also  unknown;   they 
through  all   the   stages   of  infancy,   childhood  and   youth,  conrtahip, 
marriage,  and  old  age,  without  eitber  kissing  or  being  kissed.    Anmigi 
tlie  inland  tribes  a  very  curious  mode  of  Baliitation  prevails,     Tbeyi 
welcome  their  friends  by  chucking  them  under  the  chin  ! 

Even  these  rude  and  barbarons  tribes  have  their  recogniseil  roLsifif  I 
politeness  and  etiquette  which  are  rartdy  violated.      They  geoenCr  i 
differ  from  ours.    It  is  bad  mannei'8  to  meet  any  one  w^ithont  asking liim 
where  he  is  g^Jing,  or  to  deliver  a  message  to  a  stiperior  standing. 

There  are  many  rules  of  taboo  which  are  observed  scrupulooslj;*  hj 
the  people.  It  is  sacred  or  taboo,  for  instance,  to  speak  to  a  man  Trhen 
he  is  going  hunting,  or  to  make  a  noise  in  the  village  when  the  nets  in? 
hanging  out  jyrevious  to  turtle  fishing.  The  violation  of  any  of  ihm 
rules  is  supposed  to  bring  misfortune.  At  Port  Moresby  the  pwplti 
all  inveterate  smokers  of  tobacco.  The  custom  does  not  seem  to  htfl 
been  borrowed  from  white  men.  The  origin  of  tobacco  and  of  amoldng 
the  dried  leaves  are  attributed,  in  a  legend,  to  a  woman  in  the  district  af 
Eleuia  to  the  west  of  Port  Sloresby.  Among  the  inland  triljes  a  cu»im 
prevails  in  smoking  similar  to  the  drinking  of  healths  in  other  pHrti^ 
the  world.  When  the  bamboo  pipe  is  filled  with  smoke  and  ready  for  I 
inhaling,  the  man  shouts  out  the  name  of  the  friend  he  wihljtti  ta| 
honour,  before  taking  a  whiff;  ho  then  passes  it  on  to  the  next^andl 
shouts  out  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on  all  round  the  circle.  In  out* « 
when  I  was  journeying  in  the  interior  I  had  supplied  my  host  will 
tobacco,  and  far  into  the  night  I  he-ard  my  name  as  the  pipe  went  round 
"MisiLaokukue!" 

Far  more  common  in  New  Guinea  than  smoking  is  the  praclicie 
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chewing  the  l>etel  nut.  For  this  tliree  I'equisites  are  indispeesable,  the 
nut  which  is  the  fiiiit  of  the  arcca  palnii  th«  leaf,  bark,  or  catkiD  of  the 
hctel  pepper,  ainl  quieklime.  The  gourds  for  holding  the  lime  and  the 
spoons  for  dipping  it  up  are  often  most  elal>orately  carved  and  orna- 
mented, Where  it  is  at  all  plentiful  a  chief  is  never  to  be  seen  without 
his  apparatus  fur  betel  chewing,  and  the  rattle  of  the  sj>oon  in  tiio 

t  gourd  is  incessant.  The  teeth  are  swn  made  quite  red  by  chewing, 
Mud  if  persisted  in  become  perfectly  black,  When  a  man*s  ivories 
have  become  ebonies  the  New  Guinea  ladies  pronounce  him  very 
handsome. 

The  burial  customs  vary  in  the  different  districts.  In  most  cases 
affection  is  shown  by  keeping  the  body  unbiiried  long  after  it  has 
become  repulsive.  Some  most  disgusting  and  revolting  rites  are  prac- 
tised, but  they  afflict  themselves  in  their  grief,  and  as  an  expression  of 
love  and  sorrow. 

The  Governmatttj  such  as  it  is,  is  patriarchal.  Each  village  is  inde- 
pendent and  has  ity  own  chiefs.  These  have  ver}'  little  power  over 
individuali*,  but  have  influence  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  village. 
The  office  is  hereditary,  but,  I  believe,  is  dependent  on  the  energy  and 
force  of  character  possessed  by  those  who  inherit  it.  The  son  of  a  chief 
who  is  weak-minded  and  a  fool  soon  sinks  to  the  common  level,  while  a 
■  commoner  who  is  strong  and  brave,  with  greater  mental  power  than  his 
fellows,  comes  to  the  front  and  is  soon  recognised  as  a  chief.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  communities  are  always  smalh  A  village  of  2000 
inhabitants  would  be  a  great  city  in  New  Guinea.  There  is  no  judicial 
jtmiehment  for  crimes  of  any  kind.  I  remember  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
^  Jbrt  Moretsby  coming  down  the  road  from  the  interior  one  day  sobbing 
and  crying  like  a  child.  I  thought  some  of  hi«  tamily  must  have  been 
killed,  but  when  I  asked  him  what  ivas  the  matter,  he  replied,  l)ctween 
his  sobs,  *'  I  had  some  jums  fit  to  dig  and  somebody  has  stolen  them  " — 
and  he  began  to  hohoo  again. 

The  Moral  Condiiion  of  the  people  is  deplorably  low.  All  are  thieves. 
From  the  earliest  age  the  children  take  an  active  part  in  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  family.  They  are  clever  and  ingenious  in  their  pilfering, 
and  would  soon  take  a  high  degree  among  the  light-fingered  fraternity 
of  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 

No  sense  of  sliarae  seems  to  l>e  felt  by  any  of  the  natives  in  stealing. 
One  village  on  a  small  island  in  Fairfax  Harbour  had  no  gardens,  and 
was  known  to  live  by  depredations  on  the  grounds  of  the  more  indus- 
trious. The  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  loss  of  some  of  our  goods 
was  from  the  thief  bringing  the  stolen  things  to  ns  and  offering  them 
for  sale.  Vie  were  looked  upon  as  groat  wonders  by  the  natives  becanse 
we  did  not  steal,  and  our  honesty  was  always  mentioned  in  any  descrip- 
tion of  MS  as  one  of  our  peculiarities. 

Hnman  life  is  invested  with  no  sanctity.    The  distinction  the  men 
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are  most  proud  of  is  that  of  having  fihe<l  human  blood.     Hanj  of  the 
men  are  tattooed  on  the  chest  and  forehead,  not  as  a  personal  omameii- 
tation,  but  as  a  mark  of  distinction.     They  are  more  prond  of  this 
of  anything  else  which  they  poesess.     The  meaning  of  it  is  that 
man  so  distinguished  ia  a  mnrderer.    He  has  no  right  to  he  ta' 
until  he  has  killed  some  one. 

A  man  came  to  see  us  one  day  at  Port  Moresby  from  another  Tilkg( 
He  had  rather  a  pleasing  face,  was  quiet  and  mild  in  his  manner,  aad 
very  intelligent*  He  had  a  queer-looking  collection  of  mbbish  hAngtr^g 
round  his  neck,  coneiBtiiig  of  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  stones,  tufta  of  hiar, 
and  so  on,  numbering  upwards  of  twenty*  I  asked  what  these  meant, 
and  with  evident  pride  he  told  me  each  of  these  repreaonted  soffle  om 
he  had  killed. 

Cannibalism  still  flourishes  on  many  parta  of  the  south-east  ooant 
Kew  Guinea,    It  is  a  vice  that  does  not  add  to  one's  comfort  when  goiD 
about  among  tho  people  who  practise  it,    A  gentleman  who  went  witi 
our  party  on  one  occasion ,  and  who  was  felt  all  over  by  the  admiriuj 
natives,  described  his  sensations  as  unpleasant,  for  he  could  not  hd\ 
thinking  of  tho  joints  in  a  cookery  book  marke^l  out  for  carving. 

The  warfare  of  the  natives  is  Dot  very  deadl}^  but  they  are  not  ofiea 
on  peaceful  terms  with  their  neighbours.  They  arc  exceedtngly  soih 
picious  and  diatrustful.  They  never  sleep  without  their  weapons 
within  reach,  and  never  go  out  without  gpoar  or  club.  They  came  ta 
our  house  readily  enough  at  firsts  but  the  slamming  of  a  door  or  my 
unexpected  noise  was  enough  to  bring  them  to  their  feet. 

We  were  glad  to  miss  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  New  Guitiea,  kn^ 
all  the  catalogue  of  evils  which  arise  from  the  abuse  of  intoncatijjg 
drinks.  There  is  not  much  open  immorality  of  a  particular  kiiid.  It 
was  only  when  I  returned  to  civilisation  tbat  I  saw  vice  reeling  aloug 
the  street  and  stiindiug  brazen-faced  at  its  comera. 

Tho  family  tie  is  strong  and  lasling.     A  man  lives  with  his  wife  4n< 
children  in  decency  and  peace.    Polygamy  is  not  common,  although  it 
thought  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  a  chief.     At  Hooil  Bay  the  pnictii 
IB  limited  by  the  fact  that  each  wife  requires  a  new  house  and  a  sepmrafe*^^ 
establishment ;  while  at  Port  Moresby,  one  of  the  chiefs  told  me  the 
ho  had  was  such  a  scold  that  he  daren  t  have  another. 

There  is  a  pretty  equal  division  of  labour  between  the  men  nn« 
women,  although  some  work  falls  to  tho  women*s  share  which  we  thin! 
the  men  ought  to  do.     The  women,  however,  resent  anj*  interferem 
on  the  part  of  the  men  with  the  fetching  of  wood  and  water,  or  thi 
carrying  of  burdens,  as  an  infringement  of  their  woman's  rights, 

lielitjim, — No  religious  system  has  been  found  in  this  part  of  Nc 
Guinea.     There  are  no  idols,  and  tho  people  are  not  idol-worshipperg; 
all.    They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  god  as  a  supreme  being,  or  a 
spirit.     Their  only  religious  ideas  consist  in  a  belief  in  evil  spirit 
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They  live  a  life  of  slavish  fear  to  these,  but  seem  to  have  no  idea  of 
propitiating  them  by  sacrifice  or  prayer. 

They  believe,  too,  in  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  but  their  ideas  as 
to  its  abode  or  condition  are  very  vague  and  indefinite.  A  death  in  the 
village  is  the  occasion  of  bringing  plenty  of  ghosts  to  escort  their  new 
oompanion,  and  perhaps  fetch  some  one  else.  All  night  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  sit  up  and  keep  the  drums  going  to  drive  away  the  spirits. 
When  I  was  sleeping  one  night  at  Hood  Bay,  a  party  of  young  men  and 
boys  came  round  with  sticks,  striking  the  fences  and  posts  of  houses  all 
through  the  village.  This  I  found  was  always  done  when  any  one 
died,  to  drive  back  the  spirits  to  their  own  quarters  on  the  adjacent 
mountain  tops. 

But  it  is  the  spirits  of  the  inland  tribes,  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
that  the  coast  tribes  most  fear.  The  road  from  the  interior  to  Port 
Moresby  passed  close  to  our  house,  and  the  natives  told  us  that  the 
barking  of  our  English  dog  at  night  had  frightened  the  evil  spirits  so 
effectually  that  they  had  had  no  ghostly  visitors  since  we  came.  I  was 
oamping  out  one  night  in  the  bush  with  some  coast  natives,  at  a  time 
when  a  number  of  the  natives  of  the  interior  were  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  noticing  that  the  men  with  me  did  not  go  to  sleep,  I  asked 
if  they  were  afraid  of  the  mountain  men,  **  No,"  they  replied,  "  but  the 
whole  plain  is  full  of  the  spirits  who  come  with  them." 

All  calamities  are  attributed  to  the  power  and  malice  of  these  evil 
spirits.  Drought  and  famine,  storm  and  flood,  disease  and  death  are  all 
supposed  to  be  brought  by  **  Vata  "  and  his  hosts,  so  that  the  people  are 
an  easy  prey  to  any  designing  individuals  who  claim  power  over  these. 
Some  disease  charmers  and  rain-makers  sometimes  levied  heavy  toll  on 
the  weak-minded  and  superstitious  people.  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  no  idea  of  sacrifice,  worship,  or  prayer,  by  which  to  avert  their 
wrath  or  secure  their  favour.  Much  diflference,  however,  will  be  found 
in  these  matters  in  the  different  tribes.  Among  some  there  seems  to  be 
a  vague  recognition  of  a  great  spirit  who  gives  them  plenty  and  other 
blessings ;  and  to  the  west  of  Port  Moresby,  in  the  district  of  Elema, 
are  idols  and  idol  temples,  but  the  natives  there  belong  to  the  darker 
coloured  race. 

Products  and  Eesources. — From  long  observation  on  the  spot  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  reports  that  have  been  propagated  as  to  its 
products  are  false  or  exaggerated.  The  list  of  products  is  not  a  long  one, 
but  it  comprises  many  of  great  commercial  value,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  country  is  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  districts  near  the  coast,  wholly 
unexplored.  The  places  at  which  many  of  the  articles  are  found  are 
widely  scattered,  and  the  quantity  in  many  cases  very  limited.  What- 
ever its  resources  may  be  commercially,  they  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
Its  colonisation  by   Europeans  I  believe  to  be  impracticable.     The 
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unheallhiiiess  of  the  climate  lias  b&en  proved  by  all  who  have  landed  &t 
any  part  uf  lis  shores.  The  list  of  the  products  of  New  Guinea  eliotiU 
always  be  headed  hy  fever  and  ugne,  for,  whatever  else  is  found,  tbeae 
are  suro  to  be  at  hand. 

It  IB  through  the  elevation  and  eivilisation  of  the  natives  that  tb 
interests  of  commerce  and  science  will  be  best  served  and  the  re«ouroM 
of  tho  country  made  available.  They  had  previously  borne  a  terrible 
character  for  cruelty  and  savagerj^,  but  we  found  them  amenable  to 
kindness. 

I  was  glad  to  read  in  the  report  of  the  Geographical  Sccti^jn  of  thf 
British  Association  meeting  at  Sheffield,  that  several  travellers  fro© 
Africa  had  said  a  good  word  for  the  cannibals.  I  should  like  to  do  th« 
same  for  the  cannibals  and  non-cannibals  of  New  Guinea.  I  have  vimtri 
a  great  many  villages,  in  most  of  which  no  white  man  had  lioen  before, 
my  mfo  and  I  were  for  a  time  the  only  Europeans  living  on  the  isUnd, 
but  I  havo  never  l>een  molested  anywhere.  We  are  known  along  tb 
coast  as  tho  bearers  of  peace.  Aa  I  went  through  one  of  the  villjigej  ibt 
the  first  time,  a  native  from  another  ran  before  us  and  shouted :  '*■  *Jihm 
are  the  *  maino  taunas,'  the  peace  mem,  who  bring  and  make  peace  every- 
where." Confidence  begets  confidence,  and  there  is  a  wondroua  powier 
in  human  kindness.  If  barbarous  races  like  these  had  always  been 
treated  with  kindness,  fairness,  and  honesty,  there  would  have  Wii 
fewer  massacres  to  record,  and  some  of  our  most  discreditable  wars  wg 
have  been  prevented. 


A  Journey  frmi  Kagei  io  Talora  and  hack. 
By  the  Kev.  C.  T.  Wilson, 

Early  in  the  year  1877  I  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Victoria  Kyanza, 
from  Uganda  to  Kagei,  for  the  purpjse  of  investigating  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  Lieut  Shergold  Smith  and  Ifr. 
0*Neill,  and  before  I  was  able  to  return  found  myself  compelled  to 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  XJnyanyembe,  in  order  to  lay  In  a  fredj 
supply  of  cloth  and  beads.  Having  followed,  for  the  most  part,  a  route 
different  from  that  of  all  previous  European  travellers,  the  following 
notes  made  by  tho  way  will  be  useful  to  geographers. 

I  left  KagL'i  on  January  19th^  and  stopped  the  first  night  at  a  Lirgp 
village,  about  six  hours  from  Kngei,  tho  chief  of  which  had  been  my 
kilango/d,  or  guide,  on  part  of  my  journey  to  the  Kyanza  from  Zanzibar. 
The  country  here  and  as  far  as  ^lamora,  about  lat,  3"  20'  S.,  consiats 
of  open  grasfl-covcred  doTvms,  with  ridges  running  generally  in  i 
westorl}'  and  easterly  direction,  with  swampy  valleys  between,  down 
which  sluggish  streams  make  their  way,  either  to  the  Shimiyu  or  to 
the  small  rivers  which  run  into  Jordan  Nullah.  The  ridges  are  often 
crowned  with  masses  of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  fnmiih 
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iicfltmg  places  to  large  flocks  of  doves.  Cattle  aro  aLundant  here,  aud 
there  is  H  large  amount  of  cultivation ;  mtama,  mwere,  mbindi  or  maize, 
]Cpx>iind-nut  (^Arachiif  hjpo/jma)^  and  sesamum,  boiog  the  ckief  produets. 
The  people  are»  as  a  rnh\  very  friendly,  and  will  frequently  bring  one 
presents  of  milk,  maizes  and  ground-nuts.  There  is  scarcely  a  tree  to 
be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country  except  round  the  villages,  where  a 
few  gigantic  species  of  fious  are  founds  affording  a  refreshing  shade 
from  the  noonday  sun,  and  forming  the  lounging  places  of  the  villagers, 
wbHo  a  species  of  euphorbia  {Eiiphorhut  antiqiiorum  ?),  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  is  used  for  hedges  round  the  villages 
and  between  the  various  farms  or  gardons.  Various  species  of  small 
aiiteloj>e8  are  found  in  herds»  and  flocks  of  bustards  and  a  few  ostriches 
roam  over  the  plains.  ITie  third  niglit  brought  us  to  Ungwe,  a  wretched 
little  village  near  the  Eivcr  Wami.  Next  day  we  crossed  the  Wami, 
wliicli  was  lK*re  about  three  feet  deep  and  80  yards  wide,  flowing  west 
at  about  a  mile  and  half  an  hour.  Wo  stoj^ped  at  the  village  of  Wama 
after  alxint  two  hours'  march.  The  people  here  are  very  primitive  with 
regard  to  their  clothing.  The  children  go  about  entirely  naked,  and 
the  unmarried  girls  wear  a  short  apron  of  skin,  the  grown  men  and 
married  women  wearing  a  dressed  goat-skin  slung  across  the  shoulders, 
which  comes  down  to  the  knees  and  more  or  less  envelopes  the  body. 
The  articles  of  barter  most  valued  here  are  smail  opaque  white  beads, 
known  as  "  merikam."  A  small  quantity  of  red  rice  is  gro^vn ;  it  is 
smaller  in  the  grain  than  the  ordinary  rice,  and  the  husk  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour;  it  is  an  inferior  kind,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it, 
having  been  without  rice  for  many  months. 

Our  next  march  was  to  Mamora,  crossing  the  River  Wami  twice,  the 
road  lying  through  the  valley  of  the  WaDii,  and  Ijeing  terribly  swampy 
owing  to  rain,  a  good  deal  having  fallen  this  month  (January),  a  time 
when  generally  there  is  little  or  none.  From  Mamora  to  Uvika  was  a 
terribly  hard  journey,  the  soil  being  a  stiff  clay,  much  cut  up  with  the 
hoijfs  of  cattle,  and  further  on  lieing  under  water  to  the  extent  of  two 
to  three  feet.  Her©  we  encountered  an  acacia  jungle,  the  first  since 
leaving  the  lake;  it  swarms  with  brindled  gnu,  zebra,  and  various 
species  of  antelope,  I  tried  to  get  a  shot  at  some  of  the  latter,  a  rerj 
handsome  species  with  bright  bay  coat,  black  legs,  face,  and  belly, 
and  curved  spiral  horns;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  cover,  and  I  oould 
not  get  within  range.  From  Uvika  wo  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Ba- 
taku,  in  the  district  of  Usmao,  crossing  a  good  deep  stream  just  before 
reaching  the  village.  Cattle  are  abundant  here,  and  I  got  a  present 
of  fresh  mxlk  from  the  local  chief.  The  neighbouring  coiintry  is  in 
rather  a  disturbed  and  unsettled  state,  the  people  living  in  constant 
dread  of  being  attacked  hy  Mirambo  and  his  Buga-Ruga,  On  my  return 
I  and  my  party  were  taken  for  these  dreaded  robbers,  the  whole  district 
turning  out  to  resist  us,  and  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  us  but  for 
the  timely  appearance,  like  a  "  deus  ex  machina,"  of  an  old  niampara,  or 
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chief,  wlio  had  once  tra veiled  with  me,  and  who  took  my  part  against  tho 
excited  villagers.    Everything  hero  shows  that  the  people  are  in  eongtaut 
dread  of  invasion ;  the  villages  are  surrounded  by  strong  thorn  fenom,  J 
with  narrow  openings,  which  can  he  easily  defended  by  a  few  men,  the 
cattle  are  sent  out  to  graze  under  gtrong  armed  escorts,  and  even  the  ' 
farmer  when  at  work  in  his  mtama  iielde,  has  his  spear  stuck  in  tlie  1 
ground  beside  him,  ready  for  a  fight. 

The  district  of  Usmao  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  Adaiwmia  /fi^"- 
tnia^  or  baolxab,  in  this  part  of  Africa;   proceeding   northwards  it  iaj 
not  again  met  with  till  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  system  is  passed,  ub,  abcnit| 
12°N.  lat. 

From  Usnmo  onward  tho  country  is  covered  with  dense  jungle,  williJ 
a  few  clearings  here  and  there,  till  the  lliver  Livumbu,  or  Uwttmbti,  is 
reached.   Buffahx-s  and  anteloi>e  are  found  here,  partridges  are  numeroii£» , 
and  yellow  and  green  parrots  abound.     Several  streams  are  crossed,  but  I 
none  of  any  importance,  until  we  reach  the  Livumbu.     This  river  wag 
about  tliree  feet  deep  and  60  yards  wide  on  all  the  three  occasions  when 
I  crossed  it,  hut  its  banks  bear  evident  token  of  its  having  often  as  mucliJ 
as  20  feet  oF  water  in  it.     South  of  the  Livumbu  the  country  is  open,  with 
much  cultivation,  and  thickly  dotted  with  Adansonias,  which  seem  to  reach  i 
their  largest  size  here.    It  is  spared  by  the  natives,  partly  on  account  i 
the  difficulty  in  felling  it,  and  partly  because  of  tho  valuable  rope  which  1 
is  made  from  its  bark.     This  ropo  is  very  strong  and,  unlike  much  of  J 
the  native  rupe,  very  pliable,  so  that  we  found  it  made  excellent  runniogl 
rigging,  and  wo  used  it  largely  for  halliards  in  our  boat.    At  Semwi»  or  | 
Souiia,  lat.  .T  55''  S.,  I  stopped  a  whtde  day,  as  the  River  Monnngu  wa* 
reported  to  be  impassable.     Leaving  this  on  January  30th,  three  hoars 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Monuugu,  having  first  crossed  a  back- 
water in  which  the  water  was  up  to  our  uecks.    Arrived  at  the  river  we  i 
found  it  in  full  flood,  with  Komo  20  feet  of  water  and  running  like  a 
mill-race.     There  was  a  rude  bridge  of  trunks  of  trees  thrown  across,  the 
river  being  only  about  30  yards  wide,  but  this  was  three  feet  imder 
water,  so  I  set  men  to  cut  long  creepers,  and  having  made  a  strong  hand- 
rail we  crossed  by  holding  on  to  it  and  feeling  for  the  logs  below  with  I 
our  feet.     This  was  a  work  of  several  hours,  so  when  all  were  over  ^ 
camped  in  the  juuglo  on  tho  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

The  jungle  hero  swarms  with  game;   elephants,  buffaloes,  giimfle, 
rhinoceros,  eland,  gazelle,  bluebok,  baboons,  &c.,  and  the  lions  kept  up  a  I 
perpetual  roaring  round  our  camp,  attracted  by  some  cattle  we  had' 
with  us.     Next  day  we  reached  Masimbo,  a  strong  viUage  near  Ng'nru« 
one  of  the  districts  of  Northeni  UnyamwoKi,    There  are  a  number  of  | 
hills  here,  and  among  these  hilU  I  believe  that  the  Munnngu  has  its 
rise,  and  that  hero  lies  the  watershed  between  the  Nilo  and  the  Luiigi, 
Tlic  district  between  the  Monuugii  and  Masimbo  is  jungle,  and  haunted 
by  Euga-Ruga,  not,  however,  Mirambo's  renowned  warriors,  Kuga-Bugii 
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a  name  for  all  highway  robboTg.  Tliero  is  a  large  amount  of 
cultivation,  maize  or  Indian  com  being  much  more  largely  grown 
here  than  it  is  further  north.  From  Masimbo  I  proceeded  to  Usonge,  a 
ooUection  of  villages  under  the  chieftainship  of  Mtingiiiya,  a  blood 
brother  of  Mirambo ;  his  people  came  rnshing  out  to  meet  me  as  soon  as 
I  app6are<3,  and  received  me  with  every  demonstration  of  joy*  I  was 
taken  to  Kwiknrru,  or  the  capital,  and  a  good  hut  was  given  me  and  a 
present  of  a  fine  fat  buUock,  which  was  so  wild  that  it  had  to  be  shot. 
One  of  Mtinginya*s  men  attempted  it»  but  missed  the  animal  at  20  yards, 
which  raised  such  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter  that  he  retired  in  disgust. 

I  will  just  say  a  word  here  about  the  government  of  Usukumu  and 
Northern  Ihiyamwezi.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  of  which  is  ruled  over  by  a  head -chief  or  monungwa^  under  whom 
are  a  numbf  r  of  lesser  chiefs  who  are  called  uiampara  or  grandfather, 
and  it  is  under  these  ciamparas  that  the  porters  or  pagazi  go  down 
to  the  coast  to  engage  in  caravans  going  up  into  the  interior.  The 
village  where  the  monungwa  resides  is  called  kteiJcutTU^  a  Kinyamwe/i 
word  meaning  **  capital  '* ;  the  frontier  villages  of  each  district  are  called 
pern.  These  different  districts  are  constantly  at  war  with  one  another, 
the  object  being  to  seize  slaves  and  cattle. 

Leaving  Usonge  we  passed  through  a  considerable  extent  of  ctiI- 
tivated  country,  and  then  entered  jungle  through  which  our  road  lay 
for  some  hours.  On  emerging  from  the  jungle  we  heard  heavy  firing 
on  our  right,  and  soon  saw  about  300  of  Mirambo  s  Ruga-Rnga  attacking 
strongly  fortified  village ;  the  whole  district  was  up,  and  armed  men 
re  seen  running  to  the  encounter  from  all  sides.  We  quickened  our 
steps,  not  wishing  to  be  dra\%ii  into  the  affair.  On  ever}-  house-top 
were  sentinels  who  challenged  us  as  wo  drew  near,  and  at  one  villago 
a  fine-looking  niampara  ran  after  mo  and  told  me  not  to  let  my  caravan 
halt  in  the  district,  but  to  go  to  a  villago  some  miles  beyond,  where  he 
id  the  chief  would  take  us  in. 

From  Usonge  to  Uyui  the  country  is  very  monotonous,  consisting  of 
flat  country  >vith  alternate  patches  of  jungle,  and  clearings  in  th© 
neighbourhood  of  villages  where  largo  quantities  of  maize  and  mtama 
are  grown.  At  Nyera,  from  a  bit  of  rising  ground,  we  get  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  Usanda  range  of  hills  which  form  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  several  days'  journey.  At  Ndara  we  first  meet  with  the 
banana;  but  the  fruit  is  very  poor  compared  with  that  of  Uganda. 
Near  Uyui  white  rice  is  grown. 

On  February  8th  I  reached  Uyui,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that 
name.  The  tovim  is  a  very  large  one  for  Central  Africa,  containing,  I 
should  think,  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
with  a  palisade  of  whole  trees  and  a  ditch,  and  many  of  the  people 
possess  guns.  The  chief  is  known  by  the  name  of  Majembe  Gana,  or 
"The  hundred  spades,"  from  the  following  circumstance:  Some  years 
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ago  Mirambo,  who  was  not  as  strong  as  be  la  now,  liad  been  m&king  • 
raid  to  the  east  of  Uytii  and  wished  to  return  home  by  that  place,  hut 
not  knowing  how  the  chief  of  Uyni  was  disposed  towardfi  him,  li«  leut 
men  to  him  with  a  hundred  hoes  and  a  hundred  bullets,  with  tile 
following  meBsage,  ''  If  you  wish  peuce  take  the  hoes  and  till  your  field« 
with  thetn ;  if  you  wish  war  take  the  bnllcta,  for  you  will  need  them 
all."  The  chief  preferred  the  boes,  and  was  ever  after  known  u 
Majembe  Gana.  He  has  einee  lived  on  good  terms  with  MiramW 
Thei^e  is  a  dense  population  about  Uyui,  and  large  qn  an  titles  of  rico^ 
maize,  and  nitama  are  grown  in  the  district.  The  Church  Misaionanr 
Society  baa  now  a  station  there* 

The  country  between  Uyni  and  Tabom  is  almost  entirely  jungK 
and  abounds  with  large  game ;  there  are  also  many  lions  which  commit 
great  havoc  at  times  among  the  cattle  and  goats, 

I  remained  five  days  in  Tab<:>ra,  liviog  in  the  house  of  Sheik  bin 
Xasibu  and  brother  of  Ahdiillah  bin  Kasibu,  called  by  the  Wanyamweti 
Eisesa  on  account  of  his  valour ;  both  of  these  men  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  Mr.  Stanley*8  books. 

I  returned  to  Vynl  on  February  IGtli,  and  remained  there  five  days 
more,  being  during  that  time  the  guest  of  8aid  bin  Salem,  the  fonaCT 
governor  of  Unyanyembe,  and  the  old  friend  of  Burton,  Speke,  and 
Orant,  as  well  as  of  Majembe  Gana, 

I  set  off  from  Ujmi  on  my  return  journey  to  KagM  on  February  21  st» 
and  arrived  there  on  Mareh  15th.  I  took  the  same  route  as  on  my 
journey  down,  as  it  was  the  shortest  and  I  was  pressed  for  time,  Aa 
immense  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  during  my  stay  at  Uyui,  and  mucli 
of  the  country  was  flooded.  We  wore  delayed  two  da^^s  by  the  Montmga 
Eiver,  and  when  we  did  cross  it  the  water  on  the  northern  bank  was  up 
to  our  necks.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  enormous  amount 
of  rain  produced  the  extraordinary  rise  of  two  feet  in  the  Yictom 
Nyanza  at  a  time  when  it  is  nearly  at  its  lowest  in  ordinary  years,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  unusually  high  Nile  which  occurred  later 
on  in  that  samo  year. 


Sliormvak  Valley  and  the  Tdba  Plateau,  Afghanutan. 

By  Major  W,  M.  Campbell,  r.e. 

Sltomtcak  VaUeif. — The  Shorawak  Yalley  was  only  known  to  Europ 
by  hearsay  until  visited  during  the  recent  campaign.  Having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  make  one  of  a  party  which  visited  the  northern 
end,  I  offer  a  few  brief  notes  of  that  district,  which  I  believe  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  rest  of  tho  valley. 

The  valley  is  a  narrow  strip  of  very  flat  level  country-,  lying  between 
tho  desert  on  the  west  and  north-west,  and  a  range  of  hills,  generally 
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known  as  the  Sarlat  Hills,  on  the  eafit.  Its  general  direction  is  about 
north  by  east,  atid  south  by  west;  the  widtli  at  tho  northern  end  is 
about  10  miles,  only  six  of  which  however  are  arable,  the  rest  beiny; 
a  stony  slope  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Sarlat  Hills.  The  total  length  is 
probably  about  40  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  northern  end,  or  head, 
is  about  3250  feet  alx^ve  aea-level,  according  to  the  best  data  at  present 
available. 

The  head  of  the  valh^y  to  the  north  is  elosed  in  by  the  Tang  Hills,  or 
southern  spurs  of  the  Khwaja  (Khoja)  Amran  range  of  mountains,  whieh 
here  nearly  join  the  north- w^estem  spurs  of  the  Sarlat  Hills,  only  leaving 
a  gap  of  about  a  mile  through  which  the  Lora  River  runs  into  the 
valley. 

The  desert  (which  stretches  away  westward  as  far  as  the  Persian 
frontier),  rolls  up  in  the  form  of  sand-hills  to  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  the  valley,  where  it  stops  abruptly.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  encroaching  on  the  vaUey,  although  the  natives  say  that  it  is 
not*  The  sand-hills  on  the  edge  are  sometimes  about  100  feet  high, 
with  steep  slopes  towards  the  east,  and  their  crests  are  very  unstable, 
with  the  appearance  of  constantly  shifting  eastward  before  the  prevalent 
westerly  winds.  It  has  certainly  stolen  in  round  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  valley  until  stopped  by  the  hills.  There  is  a  curious  isolated 
patch  of  sand-hills  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  valley,  whieh  have 
abnost  certainly  resulted  from  a  drift  from  the  desert,  though  thei-e  is 
now  no  connection. 

The  valley  is  watered  by  the  Lora  River,  which  enters  at  the  north 
cud  in  a  shallow,  stony  bed  with  low  banks,  but  soon  fulls  below  the 
surface  and  traverses  the  length  of  the  valley  in  a  deep,  wide  bed^  with 
high  perpendicular  banks.  The  height  of  the  river  at  the  north  end  of 
the  valley  is  taken  advantugeof  for  the  formation  of  irrigation  channeU, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  extensive.  The  water  supply  is  consider- 
ably assisted  by  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  near  its  north  end, 
which  is  mied  by  overflow  from  the  river  when  flooded,  and  acts  as  u 
reservoir.  The  Lora  runs  nearly  dry  in  summer  and  its  waters  are 
always  brackish,  whence  the  name  of  the  valley— from  the  Persian 
words,  iJwr  -  brackish,  and  dbak  (whence  dwak)  =  scarcity  of  water* 

The  soil  is  a  light,  friable  loam,  %'eiy  fniitful  under  irrigation.  The 
crops  chiefly  grown  are  wheat  and  barley,  and  when  water  is  abundant 
sometimes  Indian  com.  The  system  of  tilling  is  to  take  one  crop  in 
three  years,  leaving  the  land  to  lie  fallow  for  two.  Flour-mills  driven 
by  water  are  numerous. 

The  valley  is  thickly  populated,  the  inhabitants  being  a  mixture  of 
Barechi  Pathans  and  Brahuis,  who  possess  large  flocks  of  camels,  goats, 
and  sheep.  The  valley  is  almost  ilestitute  of  trees,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  country  at  large.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  most 
trees  would  grow  in  Shorawak.     A  curious  feature  in  the  valley  is  the 
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oxistenoe  of  extensive  mounda  of  eiridently  artificial  origin,  but  as  l» 

whicli  I  could  discover  no  legendary  knowledge,  the  only  aniswer  ILb 
natives  gave  to  qaestiona  on  the  subject  being  that  theso  motmdfl  wejf 
very  old. 

The  origin  of  the  valley  itself  secins  Bomewhat  obscure,  for  it  ii 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  desert  should  como  to  an  end  where  it 
docs,  instead  of  extending  a  few  milee  farther  east,  to  the  baae  of  die 
Sarlat  Hilla,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  hills  a  little  farther  north. 

The  following  seems  a  possible  explanation*  The  alluvial  nature  of 
the  soil  of  the  valleyt  a^nd  the  general  dead  level  of  its  surface,  siigg«0ti 
at  onco  its  original  deposition  in  still  water.  But  it  certainly  could 
never  have  been  deposited  by  the  Lora  Eiver  under  present  conditions,  for, 
as  already  mentioned,  that  river  runs  in  a  bed  many  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  It  is  suggested  that  the  valley  was  once  a  lake,  and  tlist 
its  basin  became  gradually  silted  up  by  deposit  from  tlie  Ix^ra,  wliich  feH 
it.  If  then  the  water  from  some  cause  forced  its  way  out  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  valley,  the  present  state  of  matters  would  have  ensued,  even 
to  the  formation  of  one  or  two  false  channels  of  the  river,  which  new 
exist.  For  the  water  would  at  first  drain  off  partially  from  diffen?iit 
tracts,  until  one  main  channel  had  been  worn  out,  sufficiently  deep  and 
far  enough  back  to  reach  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  valley  and  drain 
its  whole  volume  as  at  present.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake  woulfl 
account  for  the  desert  ending  where  it  does,  as  its  pi-ogrefis  while  the 
lake  existed  must  have  been  stopped  by  the  water.  It  would  also 
account  for  the  patch  of  isolated  sand-hills  already  noticed  at  the  north- 
east end  of  tlie  valley,  as  the  sand  might  have  drifted  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  where  the  river  was — and  is  now — in  a  high  gravelly  bed.  Snoh 
a  drift  now  would  bo  stopped  by  the  cultivation.  Is  it  not  posstblii  also 
that  the  supposed  lake  may  account  for  the  existence  of  the  artificial 
mounds  mentioned?  When  its  bed  began  to  dry  up,  the  richness  of  its 
soil  would  attract  population,  when  its  extreme  dampness,  and  liabilitr 
to  floods  (which  must  have  been  very  great  for  a  long  time)  may  havi? 
led  to  the  foundatioM  of  these  mounds  as  village  sites. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Eiver  Lora  is  that  after  flowing  thn^ngh 
the  valley  it  enters  the  desert,  where  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sand. 
It  has  formed,  I  believe,  an  extensive  swampy  district,  beyond  which  it 
never  reaches,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  body  of  water  which  it 
must  discharge  after  rains. 

Tho  curious  water  channels  of  the  country-  may  be  here  mentioned, 
although  they  do  not  occur  in  »Shorawak*  They  are  eaUed  karSu$  (or 
I[ari2  in  tho  singular)  and  are  constructed  by  a  special  class  of  men, 
who  go  about  the  country  in  gangs  for  tho  purpose.  These  men  were 
originally  Ghilziiis  of  Kfibuh  The  method  is  to  sink  a  well  where  the 
presence  of  water  is  suspected,  until  it  is  struck,  when  it  is  led  away  by 
an  underground  channel  till  the  slope  of  the  ground  enablee  it  to  reach 
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the  flurfaoe*  The  channel  is  made  by  sinking  wells  at  oonvenient 
djfitaneea,  and  excavating  between  thom^  and  must  Bomotinies  lie  a  great 
depth  below  ground,  judging  from  the  slope  of  the  surface.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  Bee  down  the  wells  when  deep,  beeidos  which  they  are  often  iiUed 
in  above  the  channel.  The  number  of  these  karozes  is  in  places  very 
great,  dry  ones  being  frequent,  probably  owing  to  their  water  supply 
having  been  tapped  by  more  recent  constructionB. 

Toba  Plateau, — Much  curiosity  has  bepu  felt  about  a  high  table-land 
called  '*  Toba,"  reported  by  the  natives  to  exist  on  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Kbwaja  (Kboja)  Amran  range  of  mountains,  and  vari- 
ously described  by  them  as  a  place  of  great  attractions,  and  the  reverse. 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  district,  except  from  these 
native  reports,  and  from  a  description  of  the  route  over  the  eastern 
extremity,  from  Ghazni  to  Qnetta,  which  was  followed  by  a  brigade  of 
the  army  in  the  old  war. 

A  party — of  which  I  was  one — was  organised  in  May  1870  to  visit 
Toba,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  reporting  generally  on  the 
country ;  and  in  the  following  notes  I  shall  try  to  give  a  rough  idea  of 
the  results  of  our  reconnaissance. 

The  crest  of  the  Khwaja  Amran  bifiiroates  at  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  the  Kbojak  Pass,  and  from  there  follows  two  lines — one  nearly 
due  eastward,  and  the  other  with  a  direction  about  N.N.E,  Between 
these  two  crests  is  an  elevated  mountain  mass,  which  extends  eastward 
until  it  merges  in  the  general  confused  mountain  system  of  the  country 
in  that  direction.  This  table-land  has  always  been  known  as  Toba,  but 
we  now  find  that  it  is  divided  into  two  portions  called  Tuba  and  Tabin, 

Tabin  occupies  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  table-land, 
and  Toba  the  southern  edge  to  the  east  of  Tabin.  They  are  separated 
by  a  narrow  line  of  hills  ruiming  about  north-e«ist  by  east,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  the  stir  face  of  the  tiible-land  becomes  a  confused  mass  of 
hills,  BO  that  Tabin  and  Toba  comprise  all  the  fairly  level  ground* 

The  plain  country  of  Tabin  may  be  considered  as  a  triangle  with 
sides  of  about  13,  13,  and  14  miles  in  length,  within  which  the  surface 
is  undulating,  with  open  valleys  and  flat  bottoms.  The  drainage  is 
generally  from  the  southern  crest  northwards,  all  the  streams  combining 
at  the  north  angle  in  one,  which  is  called  the  Rod,  and  huds  its  way  by 
a  circuitous  course  into  the  Kadanai  Eiver.  The  western  comer  of 
Tallin  drains  to  the  south  into  the  Pishin  Valley. 

Toba  does  not  possess  so  much  open  country  as  Tabin.  Its  western 
end,  known  as  "  Mandan/'  Is  the  most  level  portion  of  the  whole  plateau, 
but  it  is  only  about  five  miles  wide,  north  and  south,  and  does  not  extend 
more  than  nine  miles  eastwards,  after  which  the  country  becomes  hilly, 
with  narrow  valleys  and  only  occasional  patches  of  open  plain.  One  of 
the  latter,  called  Chagi,  lies  at  the  extreme  eastern  pjint  of  our  recon- 
naissance, at  a  distanoo  of  about  50  miles  from  the  western  end  of  Tabin. 
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The  drainage  of  the  whole  of  Toha  is  north  wards  to  the  Kadanai  Bivor. 
Beyond  Chagi  there  is  said  to  be  a  plain  called  Tas,  with  diainigt 
flowing  by  tho  Zhob  Valley  to  the  Indus. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Toba,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  valley,  ii  tk 
fine  mountain  called  Kand,  with  a  height  of  11,000  feet*  Thia  appean 
on  the  old  mapa  as  "  Joba  Peak '"  — a  mistake  probably  for  Tolia  Peak. 

The  general  elevation  of  Toba  may  be  put  at  about  7800  feet,  TiUa 
is  somewhat  lower,  or  about  7200  feet. 

Tabin  and  the  western  part  of  Toba  belong  to  the  Atchakzai  I^ithiuu, 
while  tho  eastern  portion  of  Toba  is  the  property  of  the  Kakar  tribes. 
There  is  a  fairly  recognised  Ijoundary,  but  quarrels  about  land  are  mi 
to  be  frequent,  leading  to  the  deaths  of  seYeral  men  yearly^ 

Tho  Atchakzaia  are  migratory,  always  resorting  to  ihe  plain  oouutiT 
in  the  winter,  whereas  the  Kakiirs  to  a  certixin  extent  reside  pcrmancntl^v 
on  Toba,  and  for  this  reason  pride  thenieelvca  on  being  a  hardier  moe 
than  their  neighbours. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  winter  climate  of  the  plateau  ia  ver^r' sever© 
indeed,  whence,  I  believe,  the  name  Toba,  an  Arabic  word  meaning 
**  repentance."  When  asked  why  it  m  so  called,  the  people  say,  '*  BecauM 
it  is  so  dreary  and  cold  and  the  life  is  so  hard  up  there !  "  For  Tabin 
the  reason  given  is  that,  **  it  is  mtlder  and  tho  life  is  easier  thaa  on 
Toba,"  but  I  cannot  find  that  the  word  Tabin  has  any  meaning. 

The  plain  ground  everywhere  is  perfectly  bare  of  troe»  and  buihcs^ ' 
but  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  in  the  ravines  there  are  trees  of  t^wt) 
kinds  in  considerable  numbers,  viz,  the  **  obasht,"  believed  to  be  tbt  , 
juniper  cedar  (Zyzifphus  jujuha),  and  the  **  wannti,"  which  is  very  simiLir 
to  the  mountain  ash.     These  l>oth  gi'ow  in  a  stunted  manner,  us  if  cut 
down  by  the  climate  ;  the  fttrmer  is  always  extremely  twisted  and  con- 
torted, and  the  latter  regularly  pollarded.   The  obasht  is  nearly  usele0ia& 
timber,  but  excellent  fur  firewood.    The  wannd  gives  a  hard,  tough  wood. 
Its  beiTics  are  also  much  eaten  when  ripe*     Several  kinds  of  baahet 
grow  abundantly  on  the  hill-sides,  one  of  which  is  very  similar  to  tlie  I 
English  goi-se. 

The  whole  country  is  covered  with  *'  southernwood  "  or  "  wild  thyme,'* 
%vhich  abounds  everywhere  in  Afghanistan,  and  affords  good  food  for  I 
eamels,  &c.  Intermixed  with  this  are  various  grasses  and  grafis-like 
l»lant8,  of  which  all  animalij  are  very  fond,  so  that  the  grazing  qualiticfi 
iA'  the  plateau  are  excellent.  The  table-land  is  generaUj  well  watered* ' 
though  the  natives  say  that  it  dries  up  so  much  in  the  summer  that 
they  have  difficulty  in  watering  their  flocks.  AVherever  the  grouiul 
admits  of  it,  cultivation  ia  carried  on  by  irrigation,  great  pains,  and 
some  ingenuity,  be iug^^^be stowed  on  the  distribution  of  the  water.  The 
chief  crop  is  wheat— of  the^beardod  variety  ;  barley  is  grown  to  a  much 
less  extent,  and  Indian  com  occasionally.  Wheat  is  also  grown  on  the 
slopes  without  irrigation. 
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The  Atcliakzaia  are  not  only  industrioTis  hnsbandmen,  but  possees 
large  flocks  of  camelg,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  yearly  routine  of  their 
lives  is  somewhat  as  follows.  Early  in  spring  the  men  leave  their 
families  in  the  plains,  and  go  up  to  Toba — or  Tabin — to  prepare  the  dry 
lands  for  eropping,  and  the  families,  with  all  the  flocks,  follow  towards 
the  end  of  April.  The  harvest  is  reaped  about  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
corn  is  at  once  threshed  out  by  bnllocks  driven  in  a  circle  round  a  post* 
The  men  then  proceed  to  plough  the  irrigated  land  for  the  next  crop, 
which  is  sown  before  the  great  cold  of  winter  comes  on,  when  there  is 
a  general  exodus  to  the  plains.  The  ploughing  is  done  by  bullocks,  and 
occaaionally  hy  camels.  The  plough  is  very  similar  to  that  used  in 
India,  but  the  wooden  share  is  longer  and  is  tipped  with  iron,  so  the 
ploughing  is  deeper* 

Harrowing  is  done  by  dragging  btishea  over  the  ground.  The  women 
do  not  work  in  the  fields,  except  perhaps  at  harvest  time ;  they  grind 
flour  in  hand-mills  as  required  for  use,  but  the  bulk  of  the  grain  is 
taken  down  the  valleys  to  bo  ground  by  the  water-mills,  which  are 
common  there  but  do  not  exist  on  Toba.  The  women  also  make  butter 
in  the  following  way.  The  milk  is  put  in  skins,  hung  on  tripods  close 
to  a  fire,  and  oscillated  to  and  fro  by  hand.  The  butter  is  kept  for  use 
in  the  shape  of  "  ghi/'  and  soraetimeB  sold  for  export  in  that  shape. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  wheat  gi'owing,  and  giving  excellent  crops, 
on  irrigated  land,  where  subject  to  such  severitj^  of  climate  in  winter, 
but  this  is  due  probably  to  the  deep  fall  of  snow  ivhich  protects  the 
young  plant.  From  the  same  cause  beautiful,  short,  green  English  grass 
is  found  in  low  and  damp  places,  where  the  snow  woidd  drift  and  lie 
deep  and  loug. 

The  table-land  is  dotted  all  over  with  huts  admirably  adapted  to  the 
climate.  They  are  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  with  an  entrance 
passage  leading  down  to  the  body  of  the  dwelling,  which  is  consequently 
half-excavated  below  the  surface.  The  walls  are  of  mud,  supported  and 
strengthened  by  wooden  jwets,  and  tho  roof  is  also  thickly  covered  with 
earth. 

During  wintry  weather  these  huts  shelter  both  men  and  animals, 
only  the  camels  being  left  outside,  and  they  are  protected  against  tho 
cold  by  clothing.  In  summer  the  hut«  are  deserted,  and  tho  people 
live  in  their  black  blanket  tents,  made  of  goat's  hair,  wandering  about 
the  hills  with  their  flocks.  The  goat  s  hair  is  used  for  these  blankets,  or 
mats,  which  are  very  strong  and  durable.  Tho  shcep^s  wool  is  chiefly 
scdd  for  exporL  Camel's  hair  is  not  regularly  shorn,  but  sometimes  used 
for  blankets  for  bedding.  Sheep's  skins  are  worn  with  tho  hair  on,  as 
coats  called  **  posh  tins '* ;  these  are  very  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
are  worn  with  the  hair  inside,  except  when  it  rains,  when  they  are 
reversed. 

The    sheep    are    of   the  kind  called  *^  dumbas "  (from  dum  =  tail) 
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bccftuse  of  their  enormous  tails,  wliich  ar©  nearly  as  wide  bb  the  « 
body. 

'  Wild  aiximal  life  on  Toba  is  very  scarce,  and  we  ouly 
gpecimens  of  the  following.  A  small  kind  of  hare,  a  few  **«it**  toji 
**  cliikor  **  (both  varieties  of  partridge),*  sand  grouse,  and  pigeoni.  Smalt 
birds — exc<?ptiiig  a  kind  of  lark — aro  very  rare.  The  cuckoo  wm  <xm- 
atantly  heard.  Lizards  and  land  tortoise  abounded,  and  two  kinds  of 
snukes  Avere  seen,  one  of  which  was  killed  and  proved  io  be  harmba^ 
A  scorpion  was  also  killed.  Fish  abounded  in  eomo  of  the  stxcttiai^^ 
of  at  least  two  kinds,  one  of  which,  a  long  thin  fish,  not  tmllke  a  whiti 
trout  in  markings,  proved  very  good  eating. 

The  approficlies  to  the  table -land  from  the  plains  are  by  the  heia  of 
mountain  streams.  These  generally  afford  a  fairly  good  road  till  tmi 
the  crest,  when  there  is  invariably  a  very  steep  pitch,  often  imjiracti- 
cable  for  laden  animals,  and  always  difficult  for  camels  with  loadi 
Wheeled  carriage  is  of  course  out  of  the  question,  indeed  it  doctt  not 
exist  in  tho  country,  even  in  the  plains. 

The  climate  of  the  plateau  in  summer  is  very  pleasant.     The  daTiJ 
aro  of  course  hot  out  of  doors  ;  though  the  air  is  cool  and  bracin jt,  tl^ ] 
muniings  and  evenings  and  nights  aro  charmingly  cooL      In  ftituw  ^ 
years  Toba  will  doubtless  beeome  a  sanatorium  for  tlie  troops  in  garriaon 
in  Pishin,  and  very  good  sites  for  the  purpose  are  obtainable. 
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Death  of  Captain  Carter  and  Mr.  Cadenliead  of  the  Belgian  LrterT' 
national  Expedition.— The  details  which  have  come  to  hand  respectijig 
this  most  unfortunate  occurrence  are  very  discouraging  to  those  whi 
had  loc»ked  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the  improved  commxmicatim 
established  some  eight  years  ago  between  Zanzibar  and  Lake  Tangia* 
yika.     The  two  travellers,  on  their  way  back  to  the  coast  from  the  hike* 
fell  in  an  encounter  >vith  the  ai*med  bands  of  Mirambo  and  Simbi^  iw^ 
powerful  chiefs  of  the  interior,  who  it  appears  had  joined  forces  in  order 
to  make  war,  for  some  object  not  clearly  defined,  in  the  neighbourhood] 
of  the  road  between  Unyanyembe  and  the  station  recently  founded  W ' 
the  International  Expedition  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Tanganyik*. 
The  locality  of  the  encounter  was  a  village  called  Mpimlx)re,  situated  t«D 
days'  journey  from  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Hikwa  in  an  easterly  diz«o^j 
tion.     Mr.  Thomson,  tho  leader  of  our  East  African  Expedition,  hti] 
passed  through  the  same  district  in  May  last  (some  six  weeks  befgre  tli«T 
iliaaater),  and  from  what  he  had  observed  of  the  state  of  the  country  asd 
the  character  of  Simba,  had  been  induced  to  write  to  Captain  CarUjr, 
strongly  advising  him  not  to  take  that  route;  but  bis  advice  imfor*  i 
*  Sisi  =  A,  Bmhamif  ebikor  =  C,  CHukor j  sand  groiwe  =  P,  areimHus^ 
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timaiely  was  not  followed.  The  slaughter  of  the  t^o  traTollers  appears 
from  all  accounts  not  to  have  been  premeditated ;  least  of  all  is  the 
friendly  and  sagacious  Mirambo  suspected  of  having  a  hand  in  it.  But 
its  effect  must  naturally  be  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  natives,  and  to 
place  for  some  time  to  come  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  travellers. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the  occurrence  given  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  '  Times/  as  gathered  in  Zanzibar  from  the  report  of  two  natives 
who  had  escaped  to  the  coast : — "  On  the  approach  of  the  war  party  to  the 
village  whore  Garter  and  Gadenhead  were,  the  natives  all  fled,  leaving 
the  two  Englishmen  with  their  escort  of  150  men  armed  with  good  guns. 
Hirambo  himself  was  not  present,  but  a  day's  journey  off.  Had  he  been 
there,  it  is  judged  improbable  that  he  would  have  allowed  white  men, 
with  whom  he  had  no  quarrel,  to  be  killed.  Garter  went  out  to  meet  the 
war  party  with  his  people  and  baggage,  and  while  attempting  to  talk  to 
them  and  to  explain  that  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel  between  them, 
a  shot  was  fired,  which  unfortunately  killed  Gadenhead  on  the  spot, 
whereupon  the  cowardly  160  followers  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled, 
leaving  Garter  with  only  a  handful  of  men,  among  them  his  old  servant 
Mahomed,  who  had  been  with  him  for  years  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
who  had  come  to  join  him  on  this  expedition,  and  one  of  Dr.  Eirk*s  ser- 
vants, who  had  volunteered  to  go  with  him — ^e  fellows  both  of  them, 
and  both  fell  by  the  side  of  their  master.  On  seeing  Gadenhead  fall  and 
the  men  bolt,  Gaptkin  Garter,  it  would  seem,  judging  that  the  case  was 
desperate,  took  up  his  repeating  rifle  and  exclaimed, '  I  had  no  quarrel 
with  you,  but  now  that  you  have  killed  my  friend  I  will  avenge  him.' 
He  fired  and  killed  fifteen.  Then  seizing  Gadenhead's  rifle,  he  killed 
fifteen  more.  The  last  that  the  two  fugitives  saw  was  Garter  struck 
firam  behind." — It  is  hoped  that  no  serious  consequences  to  the  numerous 
Europeans  now  travelling  in  the  interior  or  stationed  on  or  near  Lake 
Tanganyika  may  follow  this  untoward  event.  With  regard  to  the 
London  Missionary  party,  the  more  confidence  is  felt  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mirambo,  who  invited  them 
to  make  his  capital  one  of  their  stations,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  setting 
out  on  this  last  expedition  offered  to  entrust  his  place  to  the  chief  of  the 
mission.  Dr.  Southron,  during  his  absence.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
however,  was  taking  decisive  steps  to  assert  his  authority  in  the  interior 
and  check  these  outrages  on  travellers.  Lieutenant  Matthews  was  pre- 
paring, when  the  mail  left,  to  start  with^  a  large  body  of  troops  for 
Mpwapwa,  where  he  is  to  form  a  military  station,  and  this,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  the  stepping-stone  to  further  operations  leading  to  his  being 
able  to  occupy  and  make  safe  for  travellers  those  countries  where  they 
are  now  subject  to  unfriendly  treatment. 

Captain  T.  L.  Fhipson-Wybrants'  Expedition  to  ITmzila's  Country  in 
South-Eastem  Africa. — By  last  mail  we  learn  that  the  well-equipped 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of   the  interesting  region  of   South- 
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had    ambo  to  distinguish  oertain  tribes.     With  regard  to  the  linnti  of 

est  .a  country,  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  them  to  the  eleven  tribes  firiiir 

y'ia  the  region  above  referred  to,  between  15^  S.  lat.  and  the  Xiob 

Mountains,  but  F^re  Duparquet  does  not  see  why  they  shonld  not  k 

extended  to  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Okavango  as  far  as  Libeb&n 

they  clearly  belong  to  the  same  race,  speak  a  similar  dialect,  havo  fle 

same  customs,  and  are  considered  by  the  Hereros  as  forming  part  of  ib 

Ovampo  race.    He  thinks  that,  since  the  term  Ovampo  has  been  adopted, 

it  ought  to  be  applied  not  only  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  left  bukof 

the  Okavango,  but  to  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ounene,  whidi  hu 

lately  been  explored.    All  these  tribes  are  separated  from  one  another 

by  uninhabited  tracts  of  forest-land,  and  they  are  always  at  wirwith 

and  pillaging  one  another. — With  regard  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 

country,  there  is  more  or  less  difference  between  them,  but  they  all 

form  part  of  the  same  language,  which  has  a  great  affinity  to  thitof 

*  See  ante,  p.  586. 
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EaBtem   Africa  lying   inland   from    Sofala,   under   Captain 
Wyl>rant8,  had  completed  ita  arrangementa  at  Zanzibar  on  the  24t]ii 
August,  and  was  about  to  sail  thence  for  Sofala.     The  leader  h§A 
fortunate  enough  to  engage  the  eervicea  of  Cbuma  and  fifty  of 
men,  on  their  return  from  Tanganyika  with  Mr*  Thomson. 

French  Survesriiig  Expedition  for  West  Africa* — ^The  French  llIxLUfa 
of  Marine  has  applied  to  the  War  Office  for  the  services  of  a  suptsri 
officer  and  three  captains  to  organise  survey  parties  to  carry  out 
work  necessitated  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  three  new  pciti 
beyond  Medina,  Senegal,  and  for  the  Belection  of  a  route  for  a  milwij 
l>etween  Medina  and  the  Niger.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  these  mar^ 
parties  to  make  a  complete  reconnaissance,  and,  if  possible,  a  geaenJ 
triangnlation  of  the  country  between  Medina  and  Bafulab^  on  tlw 
Senegali  and  between  Bamaku  and  Dina  on  the  Niger ;  and  it  will  b 
their  especial  function  to  determine  the  geographical  poeitioni  and 
altitudes  of  the  mountains,  hills,  plateaux,  &c»t  as  %vell  as  the  configtiiir 
tion  and  extent  of  the  valleys.  The  work  will  probalily  not  be  finiilied 
before  the  end  of  next  April,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  aeveral  partiei  m 
to  be  asBiflted  by  officers  of  the  Marines. 

OTampo-land.— Pere  Du  parquet,  who  has  for  some  time  been  engiged 

in  misBionary  exploration  in  South-West  Africa,*  has  forwarded  to'L« 
Missions   Catholit|neB '  the  record  of  his  journeys,  from    which  tm^ 
usefal  information  may  be  gathered  regarding  the  little-known  t^m 
of  Ovampo-land.     He  states  that  the  term  Ovampo,  usually  applied  br 
Europeans  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  a  certain  portion  of  tha  omintiv 
Bouth  of  the  Biver  Cunene,  ig  entirely  unknown  to  the  natives,  ajnon* 
whom  no  generic  name  is  in  use.     Thoy  call  each  tribe  by  its  < 
individual  name,  and  only  the  Hcreros  employ  the  expreseions  Oraabi  I 
and  Ambo  to  distinguish  certain  tribes.     With  regard  to  the  limito  < 
the  country,  it  has  been  usual  to  confine  them  to  the  eleven  tribes  hmt\ 
in  the  region  above  referred  to»  between  IS""  S.  lat.  and  the  Kaobj 
Mountains,  but  P^re  Duparquet  does  not  see  why  they  should  not  ul 
extended  to  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka  van  go  as  far  as  Libe^  ai  1 
they  clearly  belong  to  the  same  race,  speak  a  similar  dialect,  haT©  the 
«ame  cuBtoms,  and  are  considered  hj  the  Hereroe  as  forming  part  of  ih§ 
Ovampo  race.     He  thinks  that,  since  the  term  Ovampo  has  been  adopted,  1 
it  ought  te  be  applied  not  only  te  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  left  \m^  i 
the  Okavango,  but  to  those  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cunene,  whidi  bi ' 
lately  been  explored.     All  these  tribes  are  separated  from  one  aodJier 
hy  uninbabited  tracts  of  forest-land,  and  they  are  always  at  wannlhl 
and  pillaging  one  another, — With  regard  to  the  dialects  spoken  in  tbo 
country,  there  is  more  or  less  difference  between  them,  but  tkj  lU 
form  part  of  the  same  language,  which  has  a  great  affinity  to  tbtofj 

♦  See  ante,  p.  5S$, 
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the  Daniaras,  and  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  readily  understand 
one  another.  These  diale€ts,  moreover,  hear  a  considerahle  resemblance 
to  the  Congo  language.  The  following  are  the  eleven  principal  tribes 
nsnallj  termed  Ovampos :  (1)  The  Ondonga,  also  called  Ovampo  by 
the  Herero6»  is  the  first  met  with  on  the  sonth^  and  they  were  visited 
by  Mr.  Gallon.  The  population  numbers  about  15,000,  this  tribe  being 
the  most  powerful  in  the  region  next  to  the  Quanhama*  (2)  The 
Oquambi  inhabit  a  district  to  the  north-west  of  Ondonga,  and  their 
numbers  are  variously  estimated  at  from  5000  to  10,000,  (3)  The 
Ongangera  live  to  tho  west  of  the  Oquambi,  and  are  about  10,000  in 
number,  but  of  late  years  they  have  lost  much  of  their  importance, 
owing  to  their  having  been  worsted  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.  In 
addition  to  the  cereals  grown  by  the  other  tribes,  the  Ongangeras 
cultivate  the  Voundzia  mhterranea^  which  grows  underground.  (4)  Tlio 
Oqualudi,  called  by  tho  Portuguese  Qualude,  and  by  English  traders 
Okanithie,  dwell  to  the  north-west  of  the  last-named,  and  are  not  moi-o 
than  6000  in  number.  This  tribe  is  ruled  over  by  Ohykongo,  and  is 
the  most  westerly  of  all.  They  live  but  a  short  distance  from  tho 
Kaoko  Mountains,  where  some  of  the  Trek-Boers  recently  settled* 
(5  and  6)  The  Great  and  Little  Omhandju  are  situated  on  the  two 
banks  of  an  omaramhaj  not  far  from  the  Cunene,  almost  opposite 
Humb^,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Oquambi.  The  joint  population, 
amounts  to  perhaps  15,000.  (7  and  S)  Between  the  Oijuambi,  Ongan- 
gera, and  Ombandja  dwell  two  tribes  named  Ombalandu,  of  which  the 
one  to  the  soutli  is  named  Orim  of  Komutwe  (men  of  trees),  and  is  so 
called  from  the  men  climbing  up  into  trees  to  defend  themselves  iu 
time  of  war.  This  tribe  has  recently  adopted  a  republican  form  of 
government,  in  consecpience  of  the  despotic  rule  of  their  last  Mug. 
Tho  two  Ombalandu  tribes  are  very  poor  ;  they  are  often  attacked  by 
their  neighbours,  but  defend  themselves  valiantly,  and  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  independence,  (9)  The  Quanhama,  or 
Oquanyama,  is  the  largest  and  most  |>owerful  of  the  Ovampo  tribes. 
They  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Ombandja  as  far  as  the  River  Okavango ; 
but  the  tract  near  the  river  is  only  inhabited  by  Bushmen,  or  used 
for  pasturage.  This  tribe  numbers  some  60,000,  and  tho  soil  of  their 
country  is  so  wonderfully  fertile  that  it  might  easily  supiKjrt  a  much 
more  numerous  population,  a  small  portion  only  being  at  present  under 
cultivation,  (10)  The  Okafina  or  Cafina  is  a  very  small  tribe  of  about 
1500  persons,  living  to  the  north-east  of  the  last  mentioned,  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  their  attacks  they  live  in  a  kind  of  forti'eflfl. 
(11)  The  Hall  J  Evale,  Avare,  or  Var,  as  the  Portuguese  c^ll  them,  is  the 
most  northern  of  tho  Ovampo  tribes,  and  n«m tiers  alwut  2500.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  English  tr^iders  have  not  got  beyond  this  tribe 
with  their  waggons,  at  least  in  this  direction,  for  in  187 8  a  Mr, 
Harrison  ascended  the  River  Okavango  beyond  15°  S^  lat.— To  make 
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the  enumeration  quite  complete,  Per©  Dupar^uet  Bays  we  OQgbt  ti>  iiU 
the  Handa,  a  very  small  tribe  to  the  north-east  of  the  Okafiiia»  a§  wtQ 
ae  the  different  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Okavango,  and  thentttUor 
ones  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cunene,  of  which  hardly  anytliing  m  y^ 
known*  A  great  number  of  Biishmeu  live  in  Ovampo-land»  who  in 
called  Okwangalas  by  the  natives,  and  Mucuancallas  by  the  Partii|^iieaib 
With  regard  to  the  Nhembas,  placed  on  Petermann*e  map  on  P( 
authority,  P^re  Duparquet  could  hear  notliing  whatever  of  than;  the. 
tribe  is  entirely  unknown  both  to  natives  and  hunters  who  conatantlj 
traverse  the  country  where  they  are  supposed  to  live,  and  thea  nuM 
should  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  be  omitted  from  future  maps. 

An  Eg3rptian  Exploring  Expedition  in  Somali-land. — The  '  BuUctia* 
of  the  Cairo  Goograpliical  Society,  which  has  just  been  publifthedy  «»- 
taiue  an  account  by  Lieut-Colonel  Mohamed  Moktar-Bey  of  a  reecm- 
naissance  of  the  country  of  the  Gadibursis,  or  Gudabiims,  a  Somali  tribe, 
situated  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Zeyla,  on  tlae  Bed  Sea.  After  travelling  av«r 
level  ground  from  Zeyla  to  Bia-Eamadn,  a  distanoe  of  65  milee,  i^Mrj 
expedition  reached  a  forest  of  gum-trees,  some  seven  miles  in  extern 
and  passing  Garhod,  12  miles  further  on,  came  to  Darinwadu,  90  milet 
firom  Zeyla.  Tho  country-  no%v  began  to  rise  gradually,  becoming 
mountainous  that  the  road  lieyond  Darinwadu,  which  follows  the  bed  of^ 
a  ravine,  eommcnces  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet*  llie  ravine  was  wn- 
rounded  by  greyish  rocks,  and  exteuded  for  many  miles  southwank 
Lieut-Colonel  Moktar-Bey  mentions  that  there  are  a  number  of  dmikr 
ravines  in  the  country,  wliich  form  natural  reservoirs  for  rain-wxter, 
and  are  of  great  use,  as  the  wells,  which  are  often  several  hours*  mirch 
apart,  are  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Beyond  Hca- 
wcne,  the  countiy  being  covered  with  sand  and  pebbles  is  not  aviiUliki 
for  cultivation,  but  between  Zeyla  and  Bia-Eamadu  it  is  of  a  mtcfa 
better  nature.  At  Dobo-El-Saghir,  125  miles  from  Zeyla,  a  mountainoiK 
region  was  reached,  and  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  ascend  a  moon- 
tain  which,  though  the  lowest  of  all,  attained  an  elevation  of  3352  ft«L 
Ti^^elve  miles  from  the  last  station  they  came  to  a  plain  encircled  by 
calcareous  mountains,  where  gum-trees  were  the  chief  vegetation,  fonn* 
ing  in  one  spot  a  forest  which  harboured  lions,  tigers,  and  elephaata 
Between  Halimali,  the  next  station,  and  Abbassah,  the  country,  thougk 
still  mountainous,  was  found  to  be  of  a  much  easier  character.  Fifteen 
miluB  from  Abbassah  are  the  ruins  of  the  same  name,  among  which  is  an 
ancient  mosque,  built  of  greyish  stone  without  any  apparent  trace 
wood  having  been  used.  The  expedition  next  passed  over  a  moan* 
tain  0  us  tract,  so  covered  with  bush  wood  as  to  render  passage  verf 
difficult  for  BIX  miles,  when  thoy  reached  a  plain  seven  miles  in  exteu 
on  tho  other  Bide][of  which  were  tho  ruins  called  Ababah,  after  a  shtik^ 
who  is  buried  there.  Beyond  the  ruins  is  a  dense  forest  of  gum-treef 
and  7iahJi'Sf   four  and  a  half  milea  in  extent*     As,  in  order  to  rea«A 
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Harawah,  the  limit  of  the  reconnaifisance,  it  would  have  taken  four 
dayB*  march,  in  oonsequence  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  number  of  the  escort,  Lieut.-Colonel  Moktar- 
Bey  determined  to  encamp  his  men,  and  then  in  company  with  one 
officer  and  one  soldier  easily  finished  his  work  in  one  day.  This  accom- 
plished, the  expedition  returned  to  2^yla  by  the  same  route.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  Moktar-Bey  furnishes  some  particulars  regarding 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  probably  some  87,000  in  number. 
The  men  are  generally  above  the  middle  height  and  strongly  built; 
their  complexion  is  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  but  their  expression  is  ani- 
mated in  consequence  of  their  very  bright  eyes.  They  have  large 
foreheads,  woolly  hair,  and  straight  noses.  The  women  have  a  similar 
complexion  and  vigorous  physique,  and  are  generally  handsome ;  their 
features  possess  perfect  regularity,  and  their  eyes  a  brilliancy  rarely 
seen  elsewhere;  their  teeth  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  their  lips 
lack  the  thickness  characteristic  of  the  black  race.  The  people  are  clean 
in  their  habits,  washing  and  painting  themselves  frequently.  Their 
dress  is  of  primitive  simplicity,  consisting  only  of  two  pieces  of  white 
doth;  the  men  wear  sandals,  but  do  not  cover  the  head,  whereas  the 
women  wear  a  head-dress,  but  no  shoes;  the  latter  are  very  fond  of 
bracelets  and  glass  ornaments.  The  Gadibursis  wander  about  con- 
tinually in  the  region  lying  between  Hemal  and  Danny,  leaving  a  place 
as  soon  as  they  can  no  longer  find  food  for  their  herds  and  horses ;  con- 
sequently in  summer  they  are  mostly  found  in  the  south-west,  and  in 
the  winter  in  the  north-east.  They  live  in  wooden  huts  roofed  with 
mats,  which  also  serve  as  covering  for  the  camels  and  their  loads; 
flkins,  tanned  and  untanned,  form  their  only  furniture.  They  are  very 
religious,  and  even  fanatical,  but  this  does  not  prevent  their  being  much 
given  to  polygamy.  The  tribes  form  a  confederation,  and  have  a  kind 
of  republican  government ;  consequently  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at  on 
any  matter  without  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  called 
together  to  deliberate,  and  every  proposition  is  put  to  the  vote  and 
decided  by  a  majority.  The  Gadibursis  are  of  a  calm  nature,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  Issa  Somalis,  their  neighbours  ;  but  to  make  up  for  this, 
Moktar-Bey  says  that  they  are  more  ambitious,  and  greater  cheats  and 
liars  than  any  people  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 

H.  Begers  Journey  in  Eastern  Turkistan.* — M.  Begel,  a  well- 
known  Bussian  botanist,  last  year  made  two  journeys  of  exploration 
in  Eastern  Turkistan,  which  were  incidentally  referred  to  by  Major 
Clarke  in  his  paper  on  Kuldja.f  In  the  second  of  these  journeys  he 
started  from  Kuldja,  and  on  reaching  the  bifurcation  of  the  Ili  River  to 
the  eastward  he  determined  to  follow  the  northern  branch,  the  Kash  or 
Kass.  This  river,  which  receives  several  streams  from  the  north,  flows 
through  a  narrow  and  difficult  valley,  separated  from  the  Ili  valley 
*  Sec  map,  p.  528.  t  ^ntc^  p.  492,  note. 
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round  as  Amherst.    The  above  represent^  more  than  two  years'  work, 
and  during  that  period  some  sectional  lines  of  soundings  combined  with 
dredging  might  be  run  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  occasion  offered. 
Then  wotild  follow  the  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  an  important 
undertaking  which  wotild  occupy  fully  twelve  months, — The  surveys 
actually  executed  during  1878-9  consist  of  Jyghur,  comprising  21  miles 
of  coast  and  14  square  miles  of  water  closely  sounded  in  sections; 
Washishti  (Dabhol  or  Anjenwil)  Biver,  and  Chaul,  as  well  as  the  coast 
between  Kundari  Island  and  Chaul.     By  aid  of  the  last  survey,  the 
small  coasting  steamers  can  enter  at  any  time  of  the  tide  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  whereas    formerly  the  channel  and  the  several 
dangerous  shoals  ofif  the  entrance  were  but  partially  known,  and  navi- 
gation was  a  risky  matter.     A  further  protection  has  been  afforded  to 
mariners  by  the  exhibition  of  a  red  light  on  a  stone  refuge  tower  on 
Chaul  Kadu   north-east  reef.     All  these  surveys  were  executed  by 
Lieutenant  Jarrad,  b.n.  and  party,  and  tidal  observations  were  regularly 
taken  at  each  locality.  Mr.  M.  Chapman,  late  i.n.  (who  most  unfortunately 
contracted  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  died  before  the  season  closed), 
conducted  a  survey  of  Tuticorin  roadstead  and  harbour,  but  the  rough 
weather  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  work  before  completion. 
An.  examination  of  the  water  space  eastward  of  the  shingle  islets  at 
Paumben  was  made  by  the  same  officer,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
are  great  advantages  for  a  northern  entrance  to  the  proposed  ship  canal 
through  Paumben,  but  that  a  deep  southern  entrance  cannot  bo  obtained. 
— The  natural  history  investigations  of  the  season  have  of  necessity  been 
confined  to  observations  of  the  invertebrates  inhabiting  tlie  shore  line  of 
the  northern  Konkan  in  the  vicinities  of  Dabhol,  Bewadanda,  and  Chaul, 
and  of  the  ornithological  fauna  found  in  the  adjoining  districts.     Of  the 
latter,  about  900  specimens  were  collected  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  sent  to 
the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta. — A  large  number  of  charts,  notices  to 
marioers,  and  hydrographic  notices  were  compiled  and  circulated  by  the 
department,  as  well  as  a  list  of  lighthouses  and  lights  in  British  India, 
a  return  of  wrecks  and  casualties,  and  other  publications  of  a  similar 
character.    Commander  Taylor  reports  that  the  demand  for  the  various 
hydrographic  publications  of  the  department  has  greatly  increased,  and 
that  means  have  been  taken  still  further  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  publications  by  circulating  notices  in  Urdu,  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Bengali,  amoog  the  shipping  agencies  in  Calcutta,  and  the 
various  post-offices  and  shipping  masters  throughout  India,  as  also  to 
her  Majesty's  Political  Eesidents  at  Bushire,  Muskat,  Cutch,  and  Bajkote. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  this  useful  department  has 
published  on  the  average  one  new  chai*t  a  month  since  its  foundation 
in  1875. 

The  Persian  6ul£ — In  the  official   '*  Administration  Beport"   for 
1878-9  of  Lieut.-Col.  E.  C.  Boss,  Political  Eesident  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
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are  three  papers  of  interest  to  geographera.  One  is  a  etatifitic 
tho  Bahrain  Islands,  from  the  pen  of  Cuptain  E.  L.  Dumnd ;  th«  i 
a  memorandum  on  the  topography  of  Khnzistan  or  Persian  Aimbk,  by 
Mr.  P,  J.  C.  Kobertson ;  and  tlio  third  is  a  carefully  compiled  sytkofam 
of  our  exifiting  information  regarding  the  geogi*aphy  of  Oman,  hf 
Lieiit.-Coh  S*  B.  Miles,  with  a  review  of  authorities  from  tho  time  of 
El-Edrisi  to  that  of  Disbrowe  and  Powell  in  1866.  An  imporitnt 
fiBction  of  the  Keport  ib  devoted  to  commercial  matters. 

Eastern  Perak*— The  last  part  of  the  *  Jonmal '  of  the  Straits  Braiidb 
of  tho  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  contains  some  aocount  by  Mr.  W»  C.  I^ech  of 
the  country  drained  by  tho  eastern  tributaries  of  tho  Perak  Eivor.  Tlio 
most  northern  of  these  is  the  **  Plus  **  River,  which  Mi.  Deane  ascended 
last  year,*  and  gathered  from  native  report  that  the  valley  drained 
tho  stream  is  very  extensive,  the  soil  good,  and  tho  mineral  resouroct" 
considerable.  A  jiinglo  path,  with  easy  gradients,  practicable  for 
elephants  and  horned  cattle,  passes  along  it  across  the  watershed  of  tKe 
peninsula  into  Patilni.  South  of  the  Plus  comes  the  Kinta  Bivor, 
separated  from  the  Perak  by  what  is  known  as  the  Blanja  Bange,  along 
the  eastern  base  of  which  some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  tin  in  tfce 
country  are  found*  The  Kinta  is  joined  by  a  large  tributary,  the 
Sungei  Kay  a,  and  in  the  plain  between  the  two  a  curious  geologiod 
formation  is  met  with.  Tho  main  ranges  in  Pt^rak  are  granitic,  but  here 
peculiar  isolated  limestone  cliffs  rise  vertically  to  heights  varying  from 
500  feet  to  2000  feet.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  rock  is  the  hlghstatM^ 
of  crystallisation  In  ^vhich  it  exists ;  no  fossils  have  yet  been  fomid  in 
it»  nor  can  any  marks  of  stratification  be  traced,  Mr.  Leech  ind- 
dentally  notes  that  this  district  is  full  of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  and 
that  the  magnificent  butterfly— tho  Orftithoptera  BrooJceana,  formerly 
supposed  to  bo  peculiar  to  Borneo — is  found  plentifully  in  several  places. 
After  leaving  tho  Sungei  Eaya,  the  next  navigable  river  met  with  is  the  | 
Kampar,  flowing  past  the  foot  of  Gunoug  Bnjang  Malaka.  Starting 
from  Kwala  Kabul  on  this  river,  Mr.  Leech  in  March  of  last  year 
made  a  journey  through  the  country  lying  between  it  and  the  eastern  ^ 
frontier,  in  order  to  acquire  information  respecting  it  for  the  Colonial 
Government,  He  travelled  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  CMn- 
dariong  Kiver,  through  a  region  covered  with  primaeval  forest  and 
inhabited  by  Sakeis,  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes  of  the  country.  He  next 
struck  the  Batang  Padang  Eiver  at  Piilau  Tiga,  and  ascended  it  to  the ' 
large  village  of  T^pa,  After  examining  the  country,  he  travelled  again 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  the  gold- fields,  to  the  Bidor,  which 
is  another  navigable  stream  flowing  into  the  Batang  Padang,  a  short 
distance  before  it  joins  the  Ptrak  at  Durian  Sebatang.  From  the  Bidor  , 
it  took  two  days  to  reach  the  Songkei,  the  last  important  tributary  of] 
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the  F^rak  in  this  direction.  Travelling  0till  to  the  south-east,  Mr.  Leech 
entered  the  next  rain-basin  drained  by  the  Bemam  and  its  tributary  the 
"  Slim,"  of  which  little-known  section  of  the  kingdom  of  Perak  he  gives 
a  general  idea  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Coast  of  Siam. — In  a  recent  hydrographic  notice  (No.  18)  our 
Associate,  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  the  Marine 
Survey  of  India,  furnishes  some  information  respecting  little-known 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Siam.  Pakchan  Eiver,  which  separates  British 
territory  from  Siam,  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  is 
about  two  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  with  a  depth  of  from  60  to  70  feet 
between  Kok  Phi  and  Victoria  Point;  it  is  densely  wooded  on  both 
sides,  and  numerous  small  rivers  and  creeks  fall  into  it.  The  chief  of 
these  on  the  British  side  is  the  Maliwoon  Eiver.  A  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  famous  for  its  tin-mines,  is  situated  amongst  high  hills 
about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  25  miles  from  that  of  the  Pakchan. 
Thalang — commonly  known  as  Junkseylon  so  far  back  as  1350,  when 
Thya  Utong,  King  of  Siam,  laid  the  foundation  of  Ajuthia,  the  old 
capital — is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Siam. 
Between  1796  and  1809  Thalang  suflfered  considerably  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Burmese,  who  in  the  latter  year  devastated  the  island ;  and  it  has 
never  since  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Thalang  appears  in  early 
times  to  have  consisted  of  two  islands  separated  by  a  tolerably  broad 
channel,  where  two  villages  are  now  found.  The  land  thereabouts  is 
very  low,  with  small  isolated  patches  of  slight  elevation,  still  called  koh 
(islands)  by  the  inhabitants,  and  only  separated  from  the  sea  by  the 
sand-hills  which  fringe  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  Junkseylon  is 
rich  in  tin-mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  Chinese  miners 
for  centuries.  In  1872  the  mines  employed  nearly  35,000  Chinese,  but 
since  then  the  number  has  been  much  diminished  owing  to  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  metal.  Mining  is  carried  on  in  the  very  primitive  fashion 
customary  with  the  Chinese,  the  result  being  that  during  the  dry 
season  all  operations  are  stopped  for  three  months  through  want  of 
water.  The  land  is  fertile-,  but  until  very  lately  agriculture  has  been 
much  neglected.  The  island,  which  extends  from  N.  lat.  8°  9'  to  7°  43', 
is  about  nine  miles  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  Eajahships  of  about 
equal  size;  it  has  a  population  of  about  32,500,  composed  of  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  Siamese. 

The  Chinese  Province  of  Shantung. — In  his  last  Consular  Eeport  to 
the  Foreign  Office  from  Chcfoo,  our  Associate,  Mr.  Chr.  T.  Gardner,  has 
collected  together  in  a  comparatively  small  compass  some  useful  notes 
regarding  the  geography,  population,  resources,  &c.,  of  the  Shantung 
province,  illustrating  them  by  a  sketch-map,  on  which  are  shown  the 
great  highways  to  various  parts  of  China.  The  province  contains 
about  66,000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  departments  or 
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by  rains  and  snows,  were  it  not  that  the  hiUa,  which  might  be  covered 
with  moiBtnre-producing  trees,  are  bare  and  barren;  every  atom  of  wood, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temples,  and  a  few  orchard  trees,  being 
ruthlessly  cut  for  fuel  as  soon  as  it  grows.  Similar  neglect  and  impro- 
vidence are  obfierrablo  in  all  directions  in  the  condition  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  natural  routes  throughout  the  province. 

Amsterdam  Island*— During  her  recent  voyage  from  Simon's  Bay  to 
Sydney,  H.M,S.  lialeigh  touched  at  Amsterdam  Island  on  May  27th,  by 

Lorder  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  examine  its  present  condition^  and 

raseertain  if  any  shipwrecked  crew  were  there.  With  some  little  diffi- 
culty, Lieutenants  Chaa.  E.  Gissing  and  J.  H,  Hay  succeeded  in  landing 
and  climbing  the  cliifs^  from  which  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the 
highest  central  peak  (2760  feet).  On  the  side  of  the  hill  were  several 
small  extinct  craters,  and  higher  up  larger  ones,  which  they  had  not 
time  to  visit.  They  searched  the  island  as  far  as  they  could,  but  saw  no 
signs  of  any  6hip%vrecked  people  having  been  there^  but  there  was  every- 
indication  of  recent  and  periodical  visits  from  fishermen.  Lieutenant 
Gisfilng  further  reports  that  during  their  search  they  could  find  nothing 
of  the  bottle  recording  the  visit  of  cjur  late  Associate,  Commodore  James 
GocKJenongh,  on  August  BOth,  1873,  in  H.M.S  Pearl  Owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  they  were  unable  to  obtain  many 
specimens  of  plants,  but  they  found  that  the  island  was  covered  largely 

Ltirith  sedge  and  coarse  grass,  and  the  soil  was  peaty  in  its  nature  with 
abundance  of  water.  Some  few  ferns  were  collected  of  the  genus  Polif- 
odium  ;  the  shrubs  were  of  the  order  M^tacew^  but  few  in  number,  and 

*  growing  only  here  and  there  in  tho  hollows.  The  cones  of  the  craters 
are  stated  to  be  extremely  well  marked  and  perfect^  but  of  small  size, 
continuing  in  some  places  in  ridges  running  from  the  central  peak  down 
towards  tho  sea. 

Depth  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.— A  thorough  investigation  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  Gidf  of  Mexico,  with  regard  to  their  depth  and  the  nature  of 
the  liottom,  similar  to  that  to  which  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Western  Pacific  have  been  subjected,  is  still  a  deaideratnm  in  physical 
geography.  On  this  depends,  amongst  other  things,  a  right  estimation 
of  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  tnie  nature 
and  derivation  of  their  flora  and  fanna,  A  series  of  soundings  recently 
taken  by  the  United  States  coast  survey  steamer  Blake  forms  therefore  a 
welcome  contribution  to  our  scientific  knowledge.  The  Blake  ran  a  line 
of  soundings  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  tho  eastern  end  of  Jamaica,  find- 
ing the  enormous  depth  of  3000  fathoms  at  25  miles  south  of  Cuba,  a 
point  which  proved  to  be  the  eastern  end  of  a  deep  submarine  valley, 
extending  in  a  westerly  direction  from  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  to 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This  submarine  valley  was  found  to  be  700  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  80  miles,  and  to  have  a  total  area 
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of  more  tliaii  85,000  square  miles.  Ite  depth  U  nowhero  Ufls  tlm 
2000  fatliom«»  except  at  two  or  three  points  which  are  the  stmumti 
€*f  suhmarme  inouutainE,  aad  its  greatest  depth  18  3428  fathomR,  or 
20,568  feet 

International  Meteorology. — The  Tnteniational  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee, of  wkLcli  our  asstxiate,  Mr.  K.  H.  Scott,  is  gecretaiy,  held  itftfim 
meeting  at  Borne  in  the  second  week  of  Angnst  last,  under  the  presidency 
of  Profesftor  H*  Wild*  Many  Bavants  of  European  reputation  took  put 
in  the  proceedings,  among  them  Professoi-s  Buys -Ballot,  Mohn,  mA 
Massart,  Dr.  Neumayer  and  Captain  de  Brito  Capello,  In  the  matter  of  th^ 
international  comparison  of  standard  instruments^  it  was  found  ImpTac> 
ticable  to  establish  a  combined  scheme  in  which  all  the  chief  European 
observatories  should  co-operate,  and  it  was  therefore  dotermined  to 
recommend  each  country  to  make  a  careful  cxmiparison  of  its  own  with 
thosii  of  neighbouriiig  countries.  The  propotial  for  changing  the  time  of 
international  simultaneous  observations,  made  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Office,  was  agreed  to  after  discussion.  The  International  Polar 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  Hamburg  Conference,*  reported  that  Count 
Wilczok  and  Lieutenant  Wejprecht  had  coneented  to  postpone  their 
expedition  to  Novaya  Zemlya  until  1882,  in  order  to  allow  of  more  time 
for  the  organisation  of  other  expeditions  destined  to  co-opernta  with 
them.  Among  the  other  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  were  the  publication  of  data  relating  to  rain,  &c.,  telegraphic 
oommnnication  with  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  suggestions  for  drawing 
up  and  publishing  a  catalogue  of  meteorological  literature.  "With  regtrd 
to  the  last-named.  Dr.  EeUmann,  of  Berlin,  stated  that  he  had  calonUted 
the  cost  of  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  printed  books  and  memoi» 
at  about  6501.,  and  that  of  printing  and  publication  (1000  copies)  at 
about  7501.  The  further  consideration  of  this  subject  was  refem&d  t) 
Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Hellmann,  with  power  to  act  if  they  fonnd  enfEdeat 
encoumgement. 

Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon^ — The  two  separate  bodies  whicb 
had  since  1876  directed  the  reviving  geographical  enterprise  of  Portugal 
have  been,  by  Government  decree  of  the  13th  August  last,  fused  into  one. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  abolition  of  the  **  Permanent  Central 
Commission  of  Geography/*  originally  instituted  as  a  sub-department  of 
administration  under  the  Colonial  and  Naval  Minister,  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions,  library,  archives,  A'c,  to  the  Geographical  Socie^  of 
Lisbon,  With  this  accession  of  strength  and  the  concentration  of  public 
interest  and  effort  in  one  institution,  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of 
results  worthy  of  the  nation  which  once  occupied  tho  foremost  place -in 
geographical  discovery  and  exploration.  The  Council  of  the  Society  is 
at  present  organised  as  follows  :  FresidaU,  Dr.  J.  V.  Barbosa  du  Bocnge, 
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Vice-President^  Councillor  Antonio  Augnflto  d'Aguiar.  Secretaries,  first, 
Luciano  Cordeiro;  second,  Rodrigo  Affonso  Pequito.  Treasurer,  Joao 
Henrique  Ulrich,  jun.  Assistant  Members,  Count  de  Ficalho  and  Gerardo 
Angusto  Fery. 
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Trade  Route  to  the  Obi  and  Yenisei  via  {lie  Kara  Sea. 

CoTTDfOHAM,  September  2nd,  1880. 

Since  Professor  (now  Baron)  Kordenskjold  aocomplished  the  North-East  Passage, 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  "  Trade  with  Siberia  "  vi4  the  Kara 
Sea  and  Siberian  river-systems,  and  hopes  have  been  frequently  expressed  that 
Englishmen  may  not  be  behindhand  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  field  for  oom- 
mercial  enterprise  which  the  sea  trade  with  Siberia  offers. 

I  may  lay  claim  to  being  the  first  Englishman  who  has  actually  done  business 
with  Siberia  vift  the  sea  route.  In  1878  I  was  resident  and  carrying  on  the  business 
of  an  export  merchant  in  St.  Petersburg  (where  I  was  bom,  and  in  which  city  I 
have  passed  the  greater  portion  of  my  life),  and  obtained  leave  from  the  Bussian 
Government  to  import  various  merchandise  into  Siberia  by  sea,  vi&  the  Kara  Sea 
and  Biver  Obi,  duty  free.  I  accordingly  proceeded  to  England,  and  there  chartered 
the  Warkworth,  an  iron  steamer  of  about  506  tons  register.  I  purchased  various 
goods  in  England,  such  as  salt,  olive  oil,  crockery,  cutlery,  chains  and  anchors,  &c., 
with  which  I  loaded  the  steamer  at  Liverpool,  and  with  which  she  sailed  on  the 
let  August  for  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  called  the  Nyda,  in  the  Obi  Gulf.  To 
assist  Captain  Sheriff  in  what  I  then  thought  was  perilous  and  difficult  navigation, 
I  secured  the  services  of  Captain  Wiggins  (who,  as  you  arc  aware,  had  been  out  in 
those  seas  before),  who  went  out  in  the  Warkworth  in  the  capacity  of  pilot ;  and  a 
Bussian  gentleman,  a  clerk  out  of  my  office,  went  out  also  as  supercaigo.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  purchased  from  a  merchant  in  Tobolsk  a  full  cargo  to  load  the 
Warkworth  home  with,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  but  in  part  also  of  linseed, 
linseed  cake,  flax  and  hemp,  and  isinglass,  all  of  which  goods  were  to  be  carried 
down  by  barges  to  the  appointed  transhipment  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver 
Nyda. 

The  Warkworth  made  her  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Nyda,  or  rather  to 
Gape  Linsita,  in  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  without  difficulty  and  without  encountering  any  ice 
whatever,  arriving  there  on  the  23rd  of  August  There  she  discharged  her  imports 
into  lighters,  and  loaded  her  homeward  cargo,  with  which  she  sailed  from  Linsita 
on  the  4th  of  September.  My  supercargo  meanwhile  accompanied  the  imports  to 
Tobolsk,  travelling  on  board  of  the  tug  steamer  in  attendance  upon  the  barges. 

On  her  passage  home  the  Warkworth  unfortunately  met  with  disasters.  First, 
in  the  Guiif  of  Obi,  she  grounded  upon  a  sandbank  (there  arc  no  rocks  in  the  GulQ, 
and  had  to  jettison  cargo  before  she  floated  again ;  and  next,  while  steaming  in  a  fog 
to  make  the  entrance  into  the  Yougorski  (Jugor)  Straits,  she  struck  upon  a  rock  and 
broke  her  stem  post  and  rudder,  and  cargo  had  again  to  be  jettisoned  before  she  would 
float  clear  of  the  rock.  This  rock  was,  however,  not  in  the  channel,  but  dose  by 
the  land.  As  soon  after  the  last  disaster  as  the  steering  gear  could  be  got  into 
working  order,  the  steamer  proceeded  on  her  homeward  voyage,  passing  down  through 
the  Fiords  as  far  as  Bergen,  and  reached  London  without  further  misadventure  on 
the  1st  of  October,  with  the  remaining  half  of  her  cargo  in  perfect  condition.  The 
voyage  was  thus  made  in  seventy-two  days,  and  would  have  been  made  in  a  far 
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shorter  time  had  it  not  heen  for  the  disasters.  At  the  lame  ttme»  during  th^  wkk 
of  that  period  not  &  acrap  of  ice  impeded  the  vessel^s  course,  and  only  a  liUl«  liol 
ice  was  seen. 

Owing  to  a  sad  oocurrenoe,  the  death  of  my  supercargo,  soon  alter  his  arrinlit 
Tobolsk,  I  was  ohliged  to  hasten  out  overland  to  that  town  in  October*  Both  mj 
journey  to,  aod  three  weeks*  residence  in  Tobolsk  have  left  a  very  pl^ainginipr**- 
sion  upon  my  niiod,  both  aa  to  the  people  and  the  country  of  Siberia*  No  one  vhu 
has  not  seen  it  can  form  a  tmo  estimate  of  the  natural  resources  of  wealth  of  th&t 
country.  I  have  visited  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country,  bat  Irom  «W 
1  have  seen^  no  enlogiee  which  travellers  have  passed  upon  Sibeiia,  aa  being  % 
magnificent  country,  are  exaggerated. 

In  1879  (last  year),  under  the  anspioea  of  commercial  friends  of  mine  in  Eo^laod, 
a  amall  company  of  Siberian  merchants  got  up  a  trading  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Obi  upon  a  larger  scale  than  my  adventure  of  the  previous  year,  and  this  tinw  I 
went  out  personally  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  four  Britiili 
steamers: — the  Jm^» Captaio  Hardca&tle;  the  Brighton^  Captain  Gibb;  the  Mispah^ 
Captaiu  Baker ;  and  the  J?,  X,  Ahfon^  Captain  Manson.  I  sailed  on  board  of  tlie 
Amy^  which  was  the  first  to  start  on  the  voyage.  The  Amy,  Brightim,  sol 
Alston  each  carried  about  300  tons  of  cargo  outward,  and  the  Mhpah  went  oat  ii 
ballast.  Our  destination  was  again  the  mouth  of  the  River  Nyda,  where  barges  witli 
wheat  sufficient  for  full  cargoes  for  all  four  steamers  were  to  await  our  amnl 
Besides  our  fleet  there  were  several  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  Biberiao  tjade  lltst 
year,  viz. ;  the  Louise  steamship,  destination  the  Yenisei  River ;  the  Neptun  stesm- 
ship,  destination  Nyda,  in  the  Obi  Gulf  (both  of  which  had  also  been  out  b  1878, 
and  had  accomplished  their  voyages  successfully) ;  lastly,  the  Swedish  IsqiM 
Expr€$8j  and  a  amall  Swedish  screw  steamer,  built  for  the  canal  trade,  the  finmiW 
Owen,  sent  out  to  tow  and  attend  upon  the  Ei^press, 

To  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  this  expedition  would  be  a  long  story.  I  shill 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  it,  if  of  intereat,  on  a  future  occasion  j  suffice  it  ocwr  to 
say  that,  to  the  deep  mortification  of  all  concerned,  the  expedition  proved  a  Mune, 
The  Amy  sailed  from  the  Tyne  on  tbe  19th  July,  and  after  merely  calling  at 
Vardoe,  to  receive  and  post  letters,  we  reached  Waigatch  Island,  and  anchored  in 
the  midst  of  the  Yougorski  Straits,  with  ice  vi»ible  through  a  light  fog,  abetd  of  tia, 
on  the  1st  August^  having  made  a  quick  and  i^erfectly  easy  passage  so  far,  odj 
troubled  with  perpetual  north-east  winds.  We  anchored  at  night  (of  oourse  in  broid 
daylight),  and  early  next  morning  I  started  off  in  our  lifeboat  up  the  Straita,  to  reach  s 
headland,  off  which  I  hoped  to  get  a  view  of  the  Kara  Sea,  to  enable  me  to  judges  of 
the  state  of  the  ice,,  and  of  oar  prospects  for  getting  on.  A  strong  adverse  tide 
prevented  our  reaching  our  goal  before  kte  in  the  afternoon.  When  we  did,  I  «ir 
that  progress  at  once  was  out  of  the  question.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  and  a  freahcttin| 
north-east  wind  had  brought  masses  of  ice  down,  and  the  Amy  had  been  forced  to  le»w 
her  anchorage  and  put  back  to  sea  to  keep  clear  of  the  ice.  So  that,  much  to  our 
dismay,  we  in  the  boat,  on  returning  to  the  anchorage,  found  aU  traces  of  our  dctttiag 
home  vaniehed,  and  all  the  provisions  we  had  to  depend  upon  were  the  bix^  we  bid 
been  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  during  the  day.  These  we  cooked,  and  devourai 
with  relish,  at  the  foot  of  a  Samoyede  altar  on  shore,  which  altar  also  fortunately 
supplied  us  with  just  enough  fuel  for  our  culinary  requirements.  All  night  we  had 
work  enough  to  shove  onr  way  through  the  ice  to  the  opposite  shore,  to  get  to  tht 
village  of  Kicholsk,  where  next  morning  we  met  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  a  small  party  of  Russians  from  the  Fetchora  Biver 
(Foustozerak),  who  come  here  annually  to  trade  with  the  Samoyedes  on  these  coaiti. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  we  again  took  to  our  boat,  the  ice  bciu^ 
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more  open,  and  after  eiglit  hours*  bard  work  got  to  clearer  water,  and  were  picked  up 
by  Captaia  Hardcastle,  who  had  ventured  as  near  tbe  Straits  aa  he  dared  in  search  of 
us.  Meantime,  we  found  that  the  Louue  and  Mizjiah  had  joined  the  Amy^  and  a  few- 
days  afterwards  all  the  other  vessels  bound  for  Siberia,  except  the  i?,  L,  AhUm^  had 
joined  us*  The  latter  steam eri  we  afterwarfls  learnt,  had  steered  a  wrong  course  and 
bad  sustained  damage  near  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora  River. 

For  daya  we  all  lay  at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  waiting  for  the  ic© 
to  paas,  aa  we  hope<l  it  weuld,  and  enable  us  to  make  our  passage^  and  we  had  fre- 
quently to  change  our  ancboragea  with  the  changes  in  the  course  of  the  ice.  Several 
times  we  tried  to  steam  thTou*»h  the  ice,  and  force  our  way,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
At  length  we  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  all  steamed  north  to  try  the  Imngates  Straits. 
Here  a  passage  was  equally  hopeless,  and  we  returned  to  the  Yougorski  Straits,  After 
prolonged  and  repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  here  to  force  a  passage,  we  again 
returned  to  the  Jrungaics,  and  finding  a  passage  still  impracticable  there,  we  next 
determined  to  try  the  Matosbkin  Straita.  We  entered  the  Straits  at  noon  on  the 
24th  August,  finding  all  clear,  and  with  joy  we  thought  at  last  we  should  get 
through,  and  went  along  full  speed  in  a  beautiful  waterway,  the  Mizp*th  leading, 
the  Amy  second,  when  all- at  once,  about  10  miles  up  tbe  Straits,  the  MizpaA 
grounded  on  a  shoal  in  mid-channel,  and  before  we  could  get  way  astern  tbe  Amy 
followed  suit.  The  Amy  came  off  in  about  half  an  hour,  but  the  Mizpah  was  hard 
and  fast  until  1  the  next  morning,  when  at  top  high  water  she  floated.  The 
fleet  had  meanwhile  anchored,  the  water  about  this  point  being  shoal  enough  to 
admit  of  anchoring.  In  general,  tbe  Matoshkin  Straits  are  too  deep  to  anchor  in, 
except  at  certain  points,  70  fathoms  being  a  not  uncommon  depth,  even  within  a 
few  yards  of  tbe  shore.  ITie  scenery  is  magnificent^  mountains  rising  sheer  from 
the  waters  on  either  side  to  heights  ranging  from  one  to  three  and  even  four 
thousand  feet !  Proceeding  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  we  shortly  came 
again  upon  ice,  which  proved  impassable,  the  fields  being  large,  and  the  channel 
very  narrow.  Tiiere  being  no  anchorage,  and  the  strong  tide  bringing  heavy  masses 
of  ice  down  npon  us,  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  entrance  to  the  Straits 
and  wait.  Meanwhile,  already  on  the  24th  the  wind  had  again  got  round  more  to  north, 
W.K.W.  prevailing,  and  this  soon  filled  tbe  Straits  with  ice,  which  we  had  constantly 
to  keep  dodging.  While  waiting  about  the  west  end  of  the  Straita  we  watered  the 
ships  from  a  large  fresh  pool  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tchirakina  River  (then  almost 
dry).  Close  to  this  we  found  the  remains  of  the  log  hut  in  which  Fachtusoff 
passed  tbe  winter  of  1834-5,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.W.  of  this  we  erected 
a  landmark,  consisting  of  a  30'feet  ricker,  with  a  triaDgk  fixed  near  its  top,  and  a 
small  box  nailed  on  to  it  within  band  reach,  containing  a  bottle  with  a  i>archraent  in 
it,  on  which  we  inscribed  the  names  of  tbe  British  steamers,  their  commanders,  and 
some  of  those  on  board,  my  own  amongst  others.  The  ricker  Is  stayed  with  wire 
rope,  and  banked  up  with  stones,  so  may  live  out  some  years. 

After  seveml  fruitless  excursions  up  the  Straits,  at  length,  on  the  3rd  September, 
we  found  an  almost  clear  course,  and  were  enabled  to  penetrate  some  fifteen  miles 
into  tbe  Kara  Sea,  wben  again  heavy  packed  ice  arrested  our  further  progress.  We 
followed  the  face  of  the  ioe  both  to  north  and  to  south,  but  to  our  deep  mortification 
it  led  us  round  to  the  shore  in  cither  direction  without  one  break.  It  looked 
thoroughly  hopeless,  and  we  were  forced  to  turn  back  again  to  safe  quarters.  On  the 
night  of  the  3rd  of  September  we  met  the  captains  of  the  other  vessels,  and  it  was  agreod 
that  things  looked  hopeless.  Coals  were  running  abort,  the  Ejpreta  had  already  sumo 
days  before  sailed  back  to  Europe,  and  all  the  captains  decided  it  was  time  to  abandon 
the  voyage ;  Captain  Dablman,  pilot  on  board  of  the  Lmu'se^  alone  determining  to  give 
the  Yougorski  Straits  one  last  trial,  and  he  was  favoured  by  circumstaTices.     We  had 
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from  the  date  of  our  arrival  tip  to  tLe  4th  of  September  experienced  notyaj  1^  i 
nortli  and  nortli -easterly  wiods,  which  kept  the  ice  blocked  up  against  the  fliit  enatf 
of  Nuvaya  Zeralya  and  Waigatch  Island,     We  sailed  homeward  on  the  4th  of  8qw 
teniber^  and  on  the  6th  were  met  by  a  we8ti?rly  gale^  but  too  late  to  serve  u*,    fbi 
LoKue,  however,  was  by  this  same  change  of  wind  enabled,  though  witli  dlflSculty,  ti^  1 
make  her  voyage,     I  subsequently  learnt  that  she  fell  in  with  two  flchoooen  { 
by  Mr,  TrapeznikoIT^  at  Tiumen)  tryiog  to  make  their  way  to  Europe,  in  wh 
however,  they  did  not  succeed.    They  were  caught  in  the  ice  in  the  Baidiialik  { 
and  were  abandoned  there  by  their  crews. 

Circumutances  have  prevented  my  making  a  fresh  attempt  at  working  thi 
Siberian  trade  this  year,  not  want  of  will,  or  want  of  faith  in  the  entire  po«ibflityfl( 
making  the  voyage.  Last  year  was  an  exceptional  season,  of  that  I  am  ooUTTMBd; 
and  I  am  equally  oonvinoed  that  the  Neptnn  and  the  Loui$e^  bo^  of  whidb  ktit 
gono  out  again  tbis  year  to  tlie  Obi  and  Yenisei  respectively,  as  also  the  Sammi 
Owefh  steamer,  with  Mr.  Sibiriakoff  on  boards  and  two  sailing  veoficla  chartered  hy 
that  gentleman,  will  accomplish  their  voyages  gucccssfuUy,  at  least  in  so  ftr  tbatit 
will  not  be  ice  which  will  stand  in  their  way.* 

I  must  here  express  my  deep  regret  at  seeing  such  utter  want  of  enterpfiM;  ■ 
concerns  the  SIl>erian  trade  via  the  sea  route^  amongfit  my  fellow-oonntrynieB.  It 
will  be  a  case  of  "  first  come  best  served  **  in  the  Siberian  trade,  and  the  fofngoert 
are  aware  of  this  and  are  quietly  and  surely  getting  into  the  trade,  and  will  he  able 
to  work  it  in  another  year  or  two  as  oertsinly  as  the  Archangel  trade. 

In  tbe  Gohs  newspaper  which  I  have  received  to-day,  dated  the  (16) 28th  of  Augoit, 
I  se(j  an  article  with  reference  to  Novaya  Zemlya.  Captain  Tiagin,  who  wintenpiofi 
the  island  (uear  Moller  Bay)  in  1878-9,  went  out  there  in  the  beginning  of  Jnly 
of  this  year  to  inBi)ect  his  small  colony,  and  to  arrange  for  making  a  pennuMH 
salvage  station  on  the  island. 

I  would  close  my  lett-er  by  observing  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  at  Siheiiu 
trading  expeditions  in  the  same  light  as  Polar  expeditions,  as  is  firequeotiy  tl» 
case.  The  Yougorski  Strait  is  the  natund  highway  into  the  Kara  Sea.  There  (XJ^ 
may  be  sure  of  nicoting  hospitable  human  Ixinga  every  year  from  the  1st  of  June 
(n.  s.)  to  the  end  of  Octuber  or  even  November,  Wat«r  and  food  are  there  to  be  hid 
in  abundance.  Once  the  Yougorski  Straits  are  reached  the  remainder  of  the  voyips 
to  tbo  Obi  or  Yenisei  is  mostly  a  matter  of  coasting,  and  in  cose  of  disaster  land  i» 
within  near  reach.  Friendly  iSamoyedes  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Baidaratsk  Onll^ 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Yalmal  Peninsula,  The  Ensaian  Government  hati 
moreover,  now  established  a  small  colony  on  tbe  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
above  mentioned,  in  Moller  Bay  as  a  permanent  salvage  station.  There  ia  no  i 
to  life  on  a  Siberian  cxpt?dition. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Geogn\phical  Society.  O^nx.  J.  Cattlet. 


*  On  the  ove  of  going  to  press  (September  25) »  we  learn  from  Mr.  Catlley  that  he 
has  just  iieard  by  telegram  from  VardG  of  tbo  arrival,  on  tbe  24th,  of  the  Xepism  ftam 
the  Obi  with  a  full  cargo  of  wboat. 

We  tiike  this  oppf:jrtuDity  uf  aimouncing  that  Mr.  C.  E,  Harkham  ha^  just  tceeivfd 
the  following  important  telegram  from  Mr.  Lei^^h  Smith  :—*^  llamma-fest,  Septembtf 
25,  4  r.Bi.  Beached  Franz^tJBef  Land,  Ay^ust  II th.  Explored  hmd  to  the  wert  if 
far  as  45*^  E,  and  80^  20'  N„  and  sighted  Und  from  tbat  point  about  40  mUeBDortli- 
west." 

This  iH  extremely  satiiiructory,  quite  conHrming  Captuin  Markhttm*e  view  thai 
a  good  Htt  amer,  a  very  advaneed  position  might  be  reached  in  that  direction,  and  1 
is  the  he«t  route  for  future  polar  exploration. 
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'PEOCEEDINGS    OF    THE    GEOGRAPHICAL    SECTION    OF 
'      THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION,  SWANSEA  MEETING. 

Thuiaday,  August  2Qth,  1880. 
After  the  delivery  of  Lis  Address  (ante,  September  number,  p.  574),  the  President, 
General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefro}-,  took  leave  of  the  Section,  on  accomit  of  being  called  to 
asBume,  at  short  notice,  the  administration  of  Tasmania.    The  chair  was  then  taken  by 
Lleat-Gen.  Sir  H.  L.  '1  huillier,  B.A.,  Vice-President. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Through  Siberia,  yi£  the  Amur  and  the  XTssuri.  By  the  Kev.  Hbkry 
TiJLNSDELL. — ^The  author's  journey  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  visiting  prisons, 
^^pitals,  and  charitable  institutions  in  Siberia,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  much 
^tetter  condition  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  travelled  from  the  Ural  to  the 
*FiM»fic  by  a  route  not  usually  followed :  namely,  from  Ekaterineburg  to  Tobolsk  on 
boneback ;  thence  by  steamer  on  the  Irtish  and  Obi  to  Tomsk ;  again  by  horses  to 
Baroaal,  Irkutsk,  Kiakhta  (steammg  across  Lake  Baikal),  across  the  Trans-Baikal 
^HDvince  to  the  Shilka ;  then  by  steamer  to  the  Amur,  down  its  endre  length  to 
Kikohuefsk ;  and  subsequently  returning  southwards,  by  the  TJssuri,  Sungachn,  and 
thifim  to  Yladivostock.  On  reaching  the  Obi,  on  the  62nd  parallel,  the  author  found 
00  June  8th  comparative  winter,  or  leafless  spring ;  the  thermometer  falling  at  night 
to 35^,  but  rising  to  759  Fahr.  by  9  a.m.  Fine  weather  set  in  a  week  afterwards 
uA  continued  throughout  the  journey.  Here  the  Ostjaks  offered  live  ducks  for 
five'fiurthings  each,  large  fish  called  yasa  for  Hd.  a  pair,  and  pike  for  a  farthing  each. 
MiR^  cost  2id,  a  bottle,  but  young  calves  in  remote  villages  could  be  purchased  for 
sixpence  each.  The  belt  of  rich  black  earth  in  the  region  immediately  north  of 
the  Altai  lets  for  Sid,  i)er  acre,  and  from  it  wheat  may  be  purchased  for  about  one- 
twentieth  its  cost  in  England.  Still  further  north,  in  the  forest  region,  rich  in  excel- 
lent timber  and  fur-bearing  animals,  meat  was  bought  up  wholesale  in  1877  at  less 
than  a  halfpenny  per  English  pound ;  whilst  in  the  most  northerly  region,  that  of 
the  tundras,  the  rivers  are  so  full  of  fish  that  one  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the 
natives  is  to  avoid  breaking  their  nets  with  the  weight  of  the  draught  The  fish  are 
froeen  and  sent  more  than  2000  miles,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  very  moderate 
price  realises  for  the  fisherman  a  profit  of  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  The  author 
jpentioned  these  prices  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  proposed 
trade  between  Siberia  and  England  by  the  rivers  Qbi  and  Yenisei  via  the  Kara 
Sea.  He  reached  Tomsk  on  the  10th  June,  having  accomplished  a  journey  of  5200 
miles  in  twenty-six  travelling  days;  and  then  made  a  detour  of  600  miles  to 
Barnaul,  through  a  singularly  rich  and  productive  country.  Irkutsk  was  reached, 
after  a  posting  journey  of  1040  miles,  on  the  6th  July.  After  crossing  Lake 
Baikal,  and  making  a  detour  to  the  Chinese  frontier  at  Kiakhta,  the  hilly  steppes 
of  the  Trans-Baikal  province  were  crossed  through  Chita  and  Nertchinsk  to 
Stretinsk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nertchinsk  are  the  mines  in  which  prisoners 
are  popularly  supposed  to  be  killed  by  inches,  living  amid  quicksilver  fumes. 
Inquiry  into  this  matter  failed  to  convince  the  author  that  there  is  a  quicksilver 
mine  in  Siberia,  and  when  he  inquired  of  released  prisoners  who  had  worked 
in  the  mines  concerning  such  alleged  enormities  as  keeping  them  underground 
entirely,  they  distinctly  denied  the  truth  of  such  charges.  The  author  himself 
visited  the  convict  gold-mines  at  Kara,  70  miles  down  the  Shilka  from  Stretinsk. 
Kara  is  a  penal  colony  with  upwards   of  2000  convicts   (including  a  few  for 
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political  offences),  condemxiod  to  hard  labotir  ia  tbe  <^old-miDes,  The  ktar  k 
done  on  tlie  surface,  and  consists  in  ^ligging  earth  and  carting  it  away  to  be  wubal, 
TLe  hours  of  coavict  khour,  however,  are  shorter  than  those  of  free  kboonn  k 
the  same  mines;  and  in  the  winter,  the  ground  being  frozen,  the  pnsoniirs  tuiri 
little  or  nothing  to  do.  Their  weekly  allowaiice  of  food  weighs  nearly  iloublf  tluu 
given  to  Eugliah  convicts,  and  alter  a  certaio  time  tbey  are  allowed  to  live  villi 
their  \vive«  and  families  hefore  heing  settled  as  coloDista*  The  scenery  of  the  Sbilb 
(Mr.  Lansdell  helieved)  would  comj^re  not  imfavourably  with  the  Rhine.  After 
a  course  of  GoO  mile*  it  unites  with  the  Argun  at  Ust  Strelka,  and  formi  tbt 
Amur*  From  Ust  Strelka  to  its  nioiuh  the  Amur  has  a  course  of  1780  rniles^  witL 
a  fall  of  2000  feetj  but  if  the  Argun  he  regarded  as  the  head-quartets  of  tlje 
river,  there  must  he  allowed  to  the  Amur  a  length  of  3066  miles,  and  a  fall  oi 
6000  feet.  At  Ust  Strelka  the  river  ia  1100  yards  wide,  aod  10  feet  deep.  At 
Alhazin,  160  miles  lower,  it  contracts  to  500  yards,  but  the  depth  incfeaie*  to 
20  feet.  It  then  runs  400  miles  to  the  soulh-eofit  and  passes  Blagovcstcbwisk, 
the  left  bank  from  Ust  Strelka  being  Paissian,  and  the  right  bank  Chinese  tern- 
tory.  At  Aigun  the  river  iocre^isea  to  a  mile  io  width,  and  at  Pashkova  oommeooi 
to  flow  through  the  Bureya  Mouf]  tains  in  a  stream  900  yards  wide,  and  from  110  to 
80  fcjt't  deep.  After  this  the  stream  ^\idcns  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  U«iri, 
which  flows  into  the  right  kmk  of  the  Amur  at  Khabvrofka,  1123  miles  CromUil 
Strelka.  From  Khabarofka,  Mr,  Lansdcll  descended  the  Amur  600  mile*  toNiktK 
laiefek.  Tlie  river  now  widened  in  some  places  to  three  miles  in  a  single  chsanej, 
aud  where  islands  intervened  its  greatest  breadth  was  as  much  as  12  miles.  Ob  Ibc 
third  day  from  Kliabarofka  the  traveller  reached  Michailofsk,  situated  in  the  district 
whence  is  produced  iho  corn  of  the  Lower  Amur.  On  the  last  day's  travel,  Mt 
Lausdell  saw  at  Tuir  some  Tatar  monuments  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  Sanscnt 
wordn  and  Chinese,  Uigur^  iiml  Tibetan  clmracters.  It  is  said  to  be  the  stte  of  in 
ancient  Lama  moDa5ter3\  But  the  characters  on  I  he  principal  stone  porcti 
to  bo  Chinese,  marked  over  others,  like  a  palimpsest  manuscripts  He  reached 
Nikolaiefsk  on  the  13lh,  and  stayed  to  the  30th  August,  then  retuniing  to 
Khabarof  ka.  This  gave  him  ampler  op|X)rtunity  of  seeing  the  natives— especially 
the  Gilyaks  and  GoldL  The  Gilyaks  inhabit  ihe  lower  part  of  the  river,  are  sciall 
in  stature,  aod  live  iilmoat  entirdy  on  fish.  They  have  little  notion  of  a  Suppeme 
Being,  and  are  commonly  said  to  wor&liip  tha  hear  (this  however  they  denial).  So 
fivr  as  they  hav^e  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  that  of  Shamanism,  common  to  in<3St(if 
Ihe  alioriginesj  of  Northern  Asia,  the  chief  ftaturo  of  which  apjjears  to  be  thstoft 
prie*t  performing  incantations,  and  connected  with  which  is  the  drinking  of  bcisdf 
to  intoxication*  They  use  also  rou;;h  idols  of  wood.  Higher  on  the  Amur  sod  up 
the  UssuTt  dwell  the  Goldi,  numbering  60CO,  Tliey  are  slightly  superior  to  ths 
Gilyaks,  but  both  jioople  buy  their  wives,  and  practise  polygamy  ;  a  wife  costs  ei^l 
or  ten  dogs,  a  sledge,  and  two  cases  of  brandy.  The  favourite  w^inter  dresses  of  Ocldi 
and  Gilyaks  are  made  of  the  .skins  of  their  dogs,  but  in  summer  they  use  dresses  of 
lish-skin.  The  Kussian  Misiionary  at  Khabarofka  told  Mr,  Lansdell  that  in  twenty- 
three  years  he  had  biptitied  in  the  neighbourhood  more  than  2000  heathens.  On 
the  4ih  September  the  traveller  came  the  second  time  to  Khabarofka,  whence 
he  proceeded  up  the  Ussuri.  This  river  is  nearly  two  miles  wide  at  its  junction 
wiih  the  Amur.  In  ascending,  the  right  bank  is  Chinese  territory,  the  left 
llussiam  The  Chinese  bank  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  but  the  horizon  is  bouiHted 
by  low  mountain  peaks.  The  left,  or  rmssian,  bank  is  mountainous  and  wooded. 
Sometimes  the  mountains  retire,  having  a  rich  bottom  land  of  English  psrk- 
like  scenery.  The  habitations  passtd  on  the  Ussuri  were  few  and  far  between. 
Most  of  the  Russian  dwellings  consisted  of  Cos^ck  Btamtzns  and  pickets,  pUccd 
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there  to  guard  the  frontier.  The  Usauri  18  navigable  several  milefi  below  Busae, 
and  could  a  railway  be  made  from  Vladivoetock  to  its  most  southern  navrigable  point 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  JEiportaiice  to  the  fertile  laodu  of  the  lower  sta-coast 
province*  The  total  length  of  the  Ussuri  is  497  milea.  The  upi>er  part  of  the 
stream  is  rapid,  and  below  the  couiiueDCe  of  the  Sungacha  also  it  ia  swift ;  bat 
towards  the  mouth  it  has  a  current  of  two  knoU  ouly.  It  preBenta  no  special 
difiiculties  to  navigation.  On  the  9th  September,  Mr.  Lausdell,  at  Busae,  entered 
the  Sungacha,  which  ia  from  110  to  111  feet  wide,  and  from  50  to  80  feet  deep.  It 
ia  very  tortuoua  and  winding,  haviog  a  bend  m  each  haif-mile;  the  water  is  so  muddy 
as  to  be  unusable  for  oookiog,  but  is  full  of  fish  and  also  of  turtles,  and  the  banks 
abound  with  game  atid  also  with  tigera.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the 
traveller  arrived  at  Lake  Kbauka.  There  were  two  Chinese  bouses,  of  which 
not  a  dozen  had  been  seen  all  along  the  Ussuri ;  thirty^six  Husaian  stations  in  all 
were  passed.  Lake  Ehanka  is  G5  mdea  long,  and  from  21  to  26  milea  wide.  Its 
shore*,  with  the  exception  of  the  south  and  Bouth-east,  are  wooded*  but  not  moun- 
tainous. After  steaming  across  it  during  the  night,  and  arriving  at  Kamen*ruibaloflf 
at  dawn  on  September  the  lltb>  Mr.  Lausdell  had  to  drive  nearly  100  miles  in  the  • 
roughest  of  conveyancea  to  the  liiver  Suifun,  througli  a  country  singularly  fertile, 
but  almost  uninhabiteiL  The  journey  was  accomplished  by  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  and  on  reaching  Ba^oi  there  was  found  a  small  steamer  to  carry  him 
30  miles  on  the  iSuifun  to  the  Amur  Bay,  where  he  was  transj*hippcd  to  a  larger 
steamer,  which  brought  him  to  Vladivostock— thus  finishing  bis  journey  from 
London  of  11,555  milea. 

Fridat/f  August  21th, 

The  Highway  from  the  Indus  to  Caiidahar.    By  Sir  Bichabd  TKifPtB, 

Bart,— This  was  a  lecture,  m  substance  the  same  as  thrit  delivered  by  the  author  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Juue  14th,  and  published  in  ibe 
September  number  of  the  *  Proceedings/  p.  520.  Some  remarks  were,  however,  added 
in  reftrence  to  recent  eventa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candaliar;  the  military  move- 
ments and  the  locality  of  the  raid  on  the  railway  stores  in  the  Huruai  Valley  being 
pointed  out  and  explained  on  the  maps  and  pictorial  diagrams.  Sir  Richard  ex|>TC8aed 
his  unchanged  opinion  as  to  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  projected  line  of  railway. 

Six  Years*  Explorations  in  New  BritaiJi  and  Neighbonring  Islands. 
By  WiL^nEn  Powell. — The  author  commenced  Ijy  stating  that  New  Britain  was 
first  discovered  to  be  an  island,  separate  from  New  Guinea,  by  Dampier,  who  passed 
in  lG9i)  through  the  straits  since  named  after  him.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  were 
aftenvards  visited  ami  desciibcd  by  D'Urville,  who  gave  the  native  name  of  Biiara  to 
the  island.  The  neighbouring  Duke  of  York  group  Mr.  Powell  had  found  to  consist 
of  fourteen  islatids  (seven  larger  and  seven  smaller),  and  not  of  one  island  only,  as 
given  in  the  Admiralty  charts.  The  largest  of  the  group  in  about  five  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  3^  miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part  from  north  to  south. 
The  mission-station  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Brown  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  200  yards  wide, 
which  separates  two  harbours  on  the  north-eastern  side,  viz.  Port  Hunter  and 
Macada  Ilarbour.  Farther  south  lies  Mioko  HarVwaur,  one  of  the  most  sheltered 
ports  in  this  part  of  the  South  Seas.  The  natives  of  the  Duke  of  York  group  appear 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  tribes  inbabitiug  the  two  neighbouring  large  islands.  New 
Britain  and  New  Ireland*  Their  language,  however,  resembles  most  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Britain,  The  author  devoted  much  time  and  pains  to  surveying 
and  charting  the  coasts  of  New  Britain,  and  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  made 
long  journeys  into  the  interior  and  studied  its  wonderful  volcanic  pheuomena.    Its 
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iiorth-^sterly  point  is  C«pe  Stepliena,  in  4°  T  8.  lat,  and  152®  T  45**  E,  hnp^ 
formed  by  a  spur  of  a  volcauo  called  the  *•  North  Dnwghter,"  1700  feet  m  hogkL 
On  the  same  peninsnla  are  two  other  peaks  called  the  ** Mother*^  and  **SoBti 
Daughter/'  between  which  liea  a  volcano  which  was  in  violent  eruptioo  inM«yl)iT!l 
During  the  eruption  an  island  of  considerable  extent  was  upheaved  in  one  night  io 
the  neigbbourmg  Blanche  Bay.    The  author,  in  landing  upon  it  a  week  afWwvik, 
found  the  surface  too  hot  to  stAnd  upon,  and  the  water  in  the  crater  at  itaeentn  «ii 
IQ  a  boiling  conditiQu^  tbrowing  u|>  clouds  of  steam*     The  eruption  of  tb«  vokaao 
lasted  more  than  a  naonth,  and  presented  a  grand  spectacle  when  view^  at  nig^t 
froiia  a  neighbouring  elevation.     Huge  masses  of  molten  pumice-stone  were  ejcctid 
to  au  enormous  height,  bursting  like  roekets  into  showers  of  sparks^    The  surface  uf 
the  sea  in  Blanche  Hay  was  so  thickly  covered  with  pumioe  that  it  was  Loipottibls 
for  a  vesael  to  work  its  way  through,     llie  extreme  easterly  point  of  New  Britain  ii 
formed  by  Gazelle  Point,     Near  this  is  the  Kininirrunun  district,  on  the  abofcs  of 
which  the  author  established  his  residence,  making  it  the  starting-point  of  his  inland 
excursions.     Farther  along  the  coast,  frt>m  Cape  Palliser  to  Tongue  Point,  the  oaLitfi 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  hostile,  and  Mr*  PowelTs  attempt  to  land  was  frustnted  by 
showers  of  stones  hurled  with  gnat  force  and  precision  by  means  of  slings.    Thm 
slings  are  fnrmed  of  an  oblong  piece  of  bark,  with  two  strings,  about  a  jard  in  lesglJtp 
fastened  one  to  each  end,  with  a  button  of  pearl-shell  fastened  to  ooo  of  them,  id 
prevent  the  string  slipping  through  the  fingers.     A  native  will  discharge  witb  bit 
sling  a  stone  with  great  force  to  a  distance  of  250  yards.    Their  other  arms  are  spcin 
and  clubs.     Farther  south  a  beautiful  bay  was  discovered,  which  Mr,  Powell  named 
tlcnry  Reid  Bay.     It  fonns  a  complete  harbour,  4i   miles  wide,  and  has  tichly 
wooded   shores,   with   two   rivers  of  considerable  extent  flowing  into  it,     Vot- 
tunately  the  natives  here  proved  more  tractabl*},  and  friendly  relations  were  entoid 
into  with  thern ;  but  they  were  found  to  be  cannibals.   Tlie  author  next  deacrrbed  tbt 
northern  coast,  from  Cape  Stephens  westward.     At  Tarlily  Bay,  a  few  miles  from 
Cape  Stephens,  four  of  the  teachers  of  Mr.  Brown's  mission  were  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  natives.     Here,  and  fiirther  to  the  south-west,  the  conat-land  is  thickly  peopled, 
and  liotd  with  coco-nut  trees.    Port  Webber  is  formed  by  an  opening  extending  six 
miles  inland,  the  district  at  its  head  being  called  Cambira,     la  the  distance  riaea 
Mount  Beautemps-Beauprt^s,  1800  feet  higli ;  and  other  nigged  peaks,  of  somewhat 
greater  elevation,  are  seen  on  the  western  side.   I'hirteen  and  a-half  miles  north-wcrt 
of  Port  Webber  is  Malerburt  Island,  beyond  which  lies  Byning  Bay,  and  lanheron 
Cape  Lambert,  Open  Bay,  and  Port  Puwell,  a  harbour  well  adapted  for  the  refitting 
of  small  vessels.     The  Ladanseur  Island  of  the  charts  near  here  does  not  exist,  the 
mountain  called  the  "  North  Son/*  seen  Irom  a  disiancc,  having  been  mistaken  forao 
island.      Of  the  three  mountains  near  here,  called  the  "  Father  and  Sona,"  twx>, 
the  "Father**  (4000 feet)  and  "South  Son"  (3000  feet),  are   active  volcanoes,  the 
fonner  being  the  most  active,  and  its  crater  having  evidently  grown  out  of  an  older 
one,     l^tli  cones  are  well  wooded  up  to  the    old  craters,  their  new  craters  being 
destitute  of  vegetation.     The  "North  Son"  is  only  1300  feet  high,  and  appraiilo 
bo  extinct  or  dormant*     The  natives  of  Oiien  Bay  showed  a  friendly  distJOSitioD  to 
the  exploring  party.    The  ha^^  is  separutefl  from  Sf^cious  Bay  by  an  isthmus  of 
only  live  miles  in  width.     The  author  cxh,Ht.»  I  an  admirable  chart  of  New  Brilaiu, 
drawn  by  himsulf,  and  numerous  specimens  of  the  ornaments,  weapons,  and  nteniiti 
of  the  natives,  the  uses  of  which  he  explained  to  the  meeting. 

Explorations  in  New  Guinea.  By  iJie  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes. — A  anmmary  of 
observations  made  durinj;  a  three  years*  residence  at  Port  Moreshy,  and  exouraioas 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  }^Gvr  Guinea  (ante,  p.  002). 
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Monday^  Angiid  30///, 

Eesults  of  the  Portuguese  Expedition  in  West  Central  Africa.  By 
I Captain  il.  Capello  and  Lieuteuant  IL  Ivens* — This  reixirt  on  the  work  of  tbo  im- 
portant expedition  sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  Western  Africa  was  rend 
in  English^  to  the  Section,  by  Lieutenant  Ivenu,  Captain  Cai^oHo  being  also  present. 
It  commenced  by  referring  to  the  brilliaBt  journey  across  Africa  by  Lieutenant 
Catijeron  as  supplying  the  chief  stimulus  to  the  action  of  tlie  Portoguese,  as  it  did 
to  other  European  nations^  towards  geographical  enterprise  in  the  same  field.  Soon 
after  Cameron*s  return,  early  in  1877,  on  the  initiation  of  the  Government  and  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon,  an  expedition  was  resolved  ujion,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  be  the  exploration  of  the  Quango,  one  of  the  great  southern  tributaries 
of  the  CoDj^o.  The  party,  consisting  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  and  the  authors  of  the 
present  report,  was  or^nisetl  in  May  1H77,  and  departed  from  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda 
at  the  end  of  Juno  in  the  same  year.  In  order  to  commetico  at  the  head  waters  of 
the  Quango,  the  jiarty  went  by  sea  from  Loanda  to  Benguela,  and  having  completed  its 
pef'souTtel  of  native  porters,  marcbed  by  land  to  Bihrf,  a  remote  trad  in  gestation  on  the 
elevated  watersktid,  where  the  Zambesi,  pubango,  Cuneoe,  and  Quanta,  as  well  as  the 
great  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  take  their  origin,  From  Bengncla  the  party 
proceeded  by  a  Bouthem  route,  touching  the  15th  iJamllel  of  south  latitude,  pene- 
trating into  the  mountainous  region  of  Dorab^,  and  entering  on  the  table-land  to  the 
cast  of  the  Portuguese  establishments  of  Quilengue?.  They  then  passed  through 
Coconda  and  the  territories  of  Nano,  aa  far  as  the  districts  of  Gallangue  and  Quingolo, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  the  plateau  of  Bih6,  thus  making  a  journey  of  400  miles 
from  the  coast.  Here  Major  Serpa  Ptnto  left  the  ex[)edition  on  Ms  adventurous 
march  to  the  east  coast  and  Natal.  From  Bibd,  after  completing  their  surveys  and 
observations  at  this  important  point,  which  it  is  expected  will  eventually  be  chosen 
as  a  scientific  station,  MM.  Capello  and  Ivens  proceeded  to  the  forest  district  of  Quiooo, 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  regions  of  Central  Africa  in  a  bydrographical  point  of  view ; 
to  reach  this  the  expedition  had  to  march  250  mtles^and  traverse  the  districts  of  Luicnbe, 
Quimbandi,  Ganguellas,  and  Songo.  The  next  stage  from  Quico  was  Cassange,  by  way 
of  the  Great  8ongo,  Quembo,  and  other  districts,  a  detour  being  made,  in  consequence 
of  difSculties  with  tbe  Bangolo  tribe,  towards  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Duque  de 
Braganza,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucalla.  During  this  part  of  the  journey,  to  beyond 
Cassange,  the  expedition  followed  the  Biver  Quanjjjo,  the  survey  of  which  they  com- 
pleted, one  of  the  leaders  taking  the  eastern  and  the  other  the  western  side.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Lucalla,  striking  out  again  for  tbe  Quango,  they  traversed  the 
dominiouH  of  the  king  of  N'Guinga  and  Matamba,,  and  entered  the  extensive  forest 
region  of  Huango,  travelling  in  a  northerly  direction  as  far  as  the  6th  parallel  of 
south  latitude  (the  furthest  reached).  At  this  point  and  to  the  east  of  the  Quango, 
not  far  from  the  river,  the  exficdition  entered  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant chiefs  of  the  African  interior,  of  whom  and  of  whose  country  nothing  waa 
previously  known.  The  name  of  the  chief  is  Me.;uiamvo  or  Quianvo,  and  that  of 
fais  country  Jaca,  which  extends  as  far  as  tbe  Congo,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
domains  of  the  Soba  Munene  Congo  Tubinje',  which  lie  between  Jaca  and  Lunda, 
It  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  farther  in  this  direction,  partly  from  the 
exhaustion  of  tbeir  storts  and  continued  illness,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  studded  with  small  Likes,  a  great  number 
of  which  were  determined,  and  which  MM,  Ciipfllo  aud  Ivens  have  no  doubt 
mark  the  locality  of  the  byfxjthetical  Aq  nil  undo  of  the  old  geo4rapbers.  The 
return  journey  was  in  a  srtutli- westerly  direction  through  the  districts  of  Macume^ 
K'Oimbo,  and  Dunj<S,  towards  the  Upper  Quanxa,  the  course  of  which  river  they 
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followed  <lowii  to  the  sea,      Tl^e  total  leDgth  of  the  land  journey  thui  hcoxd* 
pliaihod  was  4214  kilometres.     As  to  geoeral  coofigurationj  the  whole  rtgion  of  Wat 
iftica  covered  hy  the  expedition  south  of  the  Equator  may  be  described  u  eoik 
sistiDg  of  three   well-marked  areas  :— 1,  a  central  table-land ;    2,  %  hilly  r<*;iuii 
aurroundiog  it ;  and  3,  a  zone  of  lowland  near  the  coast.     Between  Btoguela  icd 
Eihd  innunierahlo  ntreams  were  crossed,  almost  all  of  them  having  their  Botirces  io 
the  elevated  central  regions  and   reaching  the  coast  by  sncceastve  rapid  denoiti 
between  the  9th  and  the  17th  parallels  of  latitude.     Among  the  most  remiibhleis 
the  Copororo  (the  left  bank  of  which  was  followed  by  the  expedition),  the  OiBuae, 
and  the  Cnhftcgo  (the  course  of  which,  by  exception,  is  towards  the  south-eart).  AH 
these  rivers  are  cxtrtrnely  tortuous  and  foil  of  rocks,  and  their  currents  being  nfAd, 
they  seem  in  general  t-o  be  little  adapted  for  any  kind  of  navigatioo,    Auothir 
peculiarity  of  the  river-systems  is  the  tendency  of  the  innumerable  afflaenta  cm  eseik 
side  to  flood  their  banks,  thus  rendering  their  survey  extremely  difficult.    All  ttb 
their  rise  on  the  northern  or  southern  slopes  of  tlie  great  central  ridge  which  traverw 
the  interior  in  the  latitude  of  Quioco,  south  of  Bjh^»  and  is  pnslonged  south  of  L»ls« 
Bangweolo  under  the  name  of  Muchinga,  to  the  plateau  of  Lobi^a.    This  is  the  must 
important  elevation  of  Central  Africa  south  of  the  Equator,  as  It  forma  tlie  (^tidiuf 
point  between  the  basins  of  the  Congo  and  the  Zambesi,  in  conjunction  with  tnuther 
elevated  ridge  called  Mossambd,  running  north  and  south,  and  intereectiog  it  ia  12* 
8»  lat.»  Bud  IB"^  E.  long ,  on  which  are  the  sources  of  innumerable  affluents  of  ti« 
Zambesi  and  the  Ck)ngo.     On  account  of  this  intersection  taking  place  uku  it,  th« 
region  of  Quioco  must  be  considered  as  of  high  interest  to  the  scientiBo  geogzipbcr 
and  well  deserving  of  the  epithet  of  **  Mother  of  Waters"  in  South-west  Ceatr«l 
Africa.     In  the  space  of  1000  square  miles  around  the  residence  of  a  chief  Duned 
Mune  Quibau  the  expedition  discovered,  at  distances  not  more  than  20  miles  tptr^ 
the  sources  of  five  or  six  of  the  most  im|K»rtant  rivers  of  the  continent,  vit  the 
Quango,  tlie  Kassai,  the  Lu-ando,  the  Chicopa,  the  Lume,  and  the  Jombo>  beikJea 
about  a  hundred  smaller  streams  tributaries  of  llie  preceding.     The  Quango,  &l  first, 
flows  between  the  two  great  mountain  ranges  of  Tala-Mogongo  (on  the  west)  and 
Moenga   (on  the  east),  forming  many  cataracts  and  rapids  and  receiving  mtQy 
alTJuenls,  all  of  which  were  surveyed.    The  most  important  falls  are  six  in  number, 
the  last  being  situated  in  8^  S,  lat.     Many  of  the  affluents  were  previously  nnknown. 
In  the  7tli  parallel  of  south  latitude  the  mountain  range  of  Tala-Mogongo  cat* 
obliiiuely  another  system  of  sierras,  named  in  the  north-west  Zorabo,  which  extend* 
to  the  Congo  above  the  YeUala  Falls.     The  extensive  region  of  small  lakes  bdbre 
mentioned  ts  situated  on  the  slopes  of  this  latter  mountain  range,  and  the  expedition 
charted  various  rivers  having  their  origin  in  the  range,  as  also  all  the  numerous  Bttcuxts 
of  the  western  slope  in  the  Luamba  region.    With  regard  to  the  natives — all  belaogtng 
to  the  great  Bantu  division  of  the  Ethiopian  race — the  general  observation  may  be  made 
that  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  of  the  very  varied  tribes  impmves 
in  the  ratio  of  the  altitude  of  the  locality.     The  greater  the  altitude  of  his  home  the 
more  perfect  is  the  native,  and  the  races  of  the  coafit  region  are  the  ino«t  rachitic, 
the  least  intelligent,  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  all.    In  the  industr^il  arts,  it  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  trilies  farthest  in  the  interior,  and  therefore  most  nonote 
from  European  contact,  are  the  most  ingenious.     The  coast  native  do<»  not  maun- 
facture  a  knife  for  his  own  use,  the  inhabitant  of  the  plateaus  does;  the  latter  even 
manufHctures  hoes,  and  sells  them  to  the  degraded  coast  negro.     The  diiferencc  i* 
enormous  between  rije  Ganguella  and  theMaiaca,  the  one  living  at  an  altitude  of 
5500  feet  in  a  climate  of  G4°  mean  temperature,  and  the  other  at  an  ahitude 
of  IGOO  feet  in  a  mean  temperature  of  80°.     The  political  system  is  very  similar  m 
all  the  tribes.     Each  has  a  chief,  who  at  times  tmnsmits  his  power  to  his  successors 
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in  a  collateml  Ud0j  wliilo  at  other  times  a  cbief  ia  elected  by  the  j^eoplc.  Polygamy 
is  characteridiic  of  the  lowest  tribes ;  fetislilsm  and  the  moat  brutal  superstition  and 
slavery  everywhere  prevail.  The  expedition  collected  luiiterial  throughout  their 
jomrDey  towarda  vocabularies  of  the  nmny  native  lacguagea.  BtiDg  furumhed  with  a 
very  complete  outfit  of  scientific  iostrutnents,  they  liave  been  able  to  bring  home  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  in  magnetism  and  meteorology,  as  well  as  in  all 
appertaining  to  their  special  work — the  fixing  of  positions  by  astronomical  and  bypso- 
metrical  observations,  and  the  geographicjd  survey  of  the  regions  traverfied. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  were  cordially  received  by  the  Section,  and  ou  the 
conclusion  of  the  pai>er  the  importance  of  the  scientific  achievements  of  tlie  expedi- 
tion were  dwelt  uix)n  by  the  Chairman  (General  Sir  H,  ITiuillier),  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
and  Admiral  Sir  E.  Ommanney.  Mr.  Trebwney  Saunders  also  ciilled  attention  to 
the  be-autifui  detailed  map  in  MS.  of  the  country  explored  which  MM,  Capello  and 
Ivens  brought  for  exhibitioD. 

Eecent  Travels  in  Trans- Jordanic  Paleatlne.  By  Laurekcb  Oltphant.— 
The  fjaper  comprised  notes  of  a  journey  undertaken  during  the  spring  of  lost  yeur 
through  the  provinces  of  Jaulan,  Ajlun,  and  Bel k a,  to  the  east  of  Jordan*  Crossing 
the  Jordan  at  its  source,  Mr.  Oliphant  struck  south-east  from  Bamai»  visiting  the 
new  Circofjsian  colony  of  Kuneitereh.  Then  crossing  the  fertile  pasture- lands  of 
Jaulan,  the  ancient  Clanlanitis,  or  Jolan  of  tlio  Scriptures^  lie  kept  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Jebtl  Hesb  range,  ascending  Tel-el-Teras,  its  most  southerly  jieak. 
Thence  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Sheikh  Sa'ad^  where  the  fountain  and  sacred  stone 
of  Job  arc  resorted  to,  more  especially  by  negro  pilgrims  from  Soudan  and  other 
parts  of  Africa,  and  form  **holy  places,"  much  venerated  in  the  noighlwurhood. 
Thence  to  Ttl-Ashcrah,  which  the  author  thinks  he  has  satisfactorily  identified  as 
the  site  of  Ashtaroth  Karnaim,  and  thence  by  way  of  Mesarib  to  Irbid  (Arbek),  and 
Beit-er-Itas,  the  ancient  Capitolias,  at  both  of  which  places  are  interesting  remains 
of  arciiitecture  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  type^  common  to  this  part  of  the  country  in 
the  first  and  second  centuries  after  Christj  and  where  the  stone  houses  of  the  Jefnide 
and  Ghassanide  Arabs  still  remain  to  testify  to  their  sujwjrior  civilisation*  Both  at 
Tel-Aslierah  and  Irbid,  however,  the  author  found  the  substructure  to  bear  marks 
of  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  From  Capitolias  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yarmuk  was  followed  to  Gadara,  the  extensive  ruins  of  which  arc  too  well 
known  to  need  description^  Thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the  forest- 
clod  mountains  of  Gilead  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Ajlun,  the  principal  village  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  dominated  by  the  Saracenic  castle  of  Kalat-er-Hubud. 
Thenoe  easterly  to  Jerash  ;  thence  to  Salt,  and  from  Salt  in  a  due  easterly  direction 
to  the  interesting  and  little  known  ruins  of  Yaju?.;  thence  to  Kalat  Terka,  a  station 
on  the  Hadj  road  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  and  probiibly  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gadda ;  thence  south-west  to  Kabboth  Animon  and  back  to  Salt.  From  Salt  ho 
also  visited  the  interesting  ruin  of  Arak-el-Emir,  the  fortress  of  Hjrcanus.  The 
whole  country  traversed,  was,  excepting  in  its  eastern  section,^,  either  posture, 
wooded,  or  arable  land,  and  the  author  believed  it  to  be  cajuvble  in  the  highest 
degree  of  development;  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  tho  unexplored 
mountainous  region  traversed  by  the  Upper  Yabbok  ruins  remain  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  sites  to  be  identified,  which  would  contribute  for  some  years  to  come  to 
make  the  whole  of  this  country,  already  go  replete  with  historical  associations, a  most 
interesting  tield  of  research. 

Pictorial  Aids  to  GeograpMcal  Teaching.  By  G.  G.  Butlkb,— Colonel  H, 
H.  Godwin-Austen  read  tins  paj»er  which  was  worded  as  follows  i— In  the  courses  of 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography  instituted  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  by  the  London 
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Society  for  tho  Extenaioa  of  University  Teaching,  a  genend  want  lias  been  fell  o(  good 
illustrative  apparatus.  In  tlie  absence  of  good  exiating  wall-diagram*,  which  ahouU 
be  more  than  mere  sections^  and  abonld  combine  pictorial  pflect  with  «tricl  initli  to 
nature,  and  with  a  view  to  meet  this  want,  a  conference  was  held  on  May  7th,  18.^, 
of  members  of  the  Society  and  its  teaching  stsiff;  the  conference  coQ&isting  of 
Professors  Bounty,  Martin  Duncan,  and  llupert  Jones,  the  Hon.  O.  Bro<lnck,  Mr.  F, 
Galton,  and  Mr.  G.  G,  Bntler.  After  several  meetings  it  was  finally  decided,  tniar 
aliaf  that  it  was  ilesirabie  **  that  a  series  of  small  sketches,  suitable  for  enbfgBDcnt 
into  wall-diagrams,  illustrating  the  main  feature*  of  the  chief  physical  phenmnfoi 
of  the  earth's  surface,  should  be  designed  and  published  in  lithography  or  otherwi«, 
and  that  corresponding  large-sized  diagrams  should  be  prepared  therefrom,  for 
lecture  purposes.'^  Application  having  been  made  to  the  Council  of  the  Boy»l 
Geographical  »Suciety,  the  project  was  favourably  received  by  them,  and  a  gniot  of 
25^  was  Idndly  made  towards  preliminary  exj^eriments.  Ad  a  result  of  Ihets 
experiments  (involving  an  expenditure  of  about  6/*),  it  has  been  aaoertainai  that 
small-sized  designs,  meiisuring  (j  iiiches  by  4,  can  be  produced  at  a  moderate  ooit  by 
photolithography  from  original  tlrawings,  published  woodcuts,  photographs,  Ac*,  cm 
a  reduced  or  enlarged  scale,  according  to  the  size  of  the  original.  From  any  one  of 
these  small-sized  designs  an  enlarged  fac-aimile  can  be  made,  by  a  procje**  invoiviog 
the  use  of  the  camera  Incida,  to  a  size  of  60  inches  by  40.  suitable  for  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  a  lecture-  or  class-room,  and  callable  of  being  reproduced  by  lithography 
in  considerable  nuntber.  If  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  enlarged  copies  were  takai, 
they  could  be  sold  at  a  rate  of  about  2t.  each,  uamoimted,  which  would  jint  them 
ivithin  the  reach  of  mo^t  schools  where  geography  is  taught  If  colour  were  added, 
there  would  be  abciit  ^fL  added  per  copy  for  each  tint  employed. 

The  above-mentioned  committee  consider  that  a  series  of  abont  50  of  the  small-sized 
designs,  if  printdl  to  the  number  of  1000  or  2000  in  the  form  of  a  small  album,  with 
a  few  lint^  of  description  to  accom|mny  each  design,  might  l?e  distributed  gratis  not 
only  amongst  lecturers  on  physical  geography,  but  amongst  public  and  private 
schools,  and  other  educational  establiahraents  where  geography  is  taught,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  possibility  of  obtnining  a  corresponding  series  of  wall-diagrams  of  a 
large  size  could  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  persons  interested  in  geogrftphloil 
education. 

Statekest  or  Cost. 

£  f.  d. 

Cost  of  photoljthf>prttphiDg  48  subjects ,.      ..     21  0  0 

Cost  of  printing  low  copits  of  the  set  of  48       14  0  0 

„  2000        „  „  26  10  0 

Totnl  cost  fur  1000,  £35;  for  2000,  £47  10#. 

These  sums  do  nor  inchubj  payment  for  criginal  drawl uga  or  for  the  use 
photographs  or  woodcuts^  nor  for  the  distribution  of  the  album  among  teachen^ 
which  items  might  amount  altoj^ether  to  20L  or  SOL 

A  list  of  34  subjects  for  diagrams  in  Physical  Geography  and  the  Principlaof 
Geology  is  submitted  as  desiderata,  and  also  the  following  list  of  wall-maps. 

1.  Map  of  the  world,  showing  the  general  contour  of  levels  of  sea  and  land;  and 
in  addition  (provided  the  general  effect  is  not  thereby  obscured)  marking  the  poiitioo 
of  the  known  volcanoes. 

2.  Map  of  the  world,  showing  distribution  and  direction  of  winds  and  ocean 
currents. 

3.  Ditto,  showing  summer  and  winter  isotherma  and  distribution  of  miu. 

4.  Ditto,  showing  the  distribution  of  plants, 

5.  Ditto,  showing  distribution  of  aninmls. 
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These  maps  aliould  avoid  Mercft tor's  pK>jectioD,  and  should  convey  and 
emphaaifie  the  idea  of  the  globular  fomi  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  poflsible  for  a  flat 
anrface  to  do  so. 

Specimens  of  the  kind  of  illustrations  suggested  in  the  above  paper  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Section  by  Colonel  Godwin- Atisten,  who  added  that  the  diagrams 
would  be  subjected  to  critical  exarnioatiou  so  as  to  avoid  auy  possibility  of 
exaggeration ;  especially  in  the  features,  so  very  often  found  to  be  the  fault  in 
drawings,  of  mountain  scenery*  It  is  desirable,  he  said,  that  the  first  series  should 
not  be  nmde  too  geological.  Furtlier  pecuniary  aid  from  ecientific  bodies  was 
required  to  carry  out  the  entire  scheme,  and  as  to  the  objection  that  might  be  urged 
that  audi  a  work  might  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  private  publishers,  he  thought 
that  such  a  selection  of  drawings  as  would  be  made  in  that  way  could  not  f^tssess 
the  ralue  or  accuracy  of  drawings  made  under  the  direction  of  a  eommittee  of 
scientific  men  couversant  with  the  fentures  to  be  delineated.  Among  the  large 
number  of  masters  employed  In  teaching  physical  geography^  there  are  very  few 
who  have  Bufficient  artistic  talfnt  to  make  their  own  diagr^vms  for  lecture  pnr[>oses, 
or  who  have  had  opportunities  by  travel  of  study iog  the  physical  features  of  distant 
countries^  He  insisted,  lastly,  on  the  great  value  of  such  pictorial  illustrations  in 
rendering  the  subject  of  physical  geography  so  much  more  interesting  as  well  as 
intelligible  to  young  students,  the  value  increasing  in  proj)ortion  to  the  artistic 
excellence  and  accuracy  of  the  drawings. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  tlie  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr*  Donald  Macalister 
spoke  in  testimony  of  the  great  vnlue  and  necessity  of  good  dingrams  in  teaching 
physical  geograpihy.  Mr,  T,  Saunders  maintained  that  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
relations  of  geographical  fentures  were  more  likely  to  be  mad©  by  geographers  than 
by  geologists,  and  attributed  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  take  broad  and  clear  views 
of  the  great  features  of  the  earth's  surface  and  their  relations,  to  the  too  great 
specialisation  of  thtnr  studies.  He  instanced  the  case  of  the  B<.»lor  mountain  range, 
connecting  the  Himalaya  with  theTieo-Slian,  which  had  been  indicated  by  Humboldt, 
on  the  purely  geogra|3hical  method,  but  had  been  since  denied  to  exist,  by  Severtsof, 
on  geological  grounds ;  the  more  recent  surveys  proving  the  goographer  to  have  been 
light  and  the  geologist  wrong.  Mr.  Saunders,  in  conclusion,  appealed  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  renewed  demand  being  made  for  the  Institution  of  prafessorshipa  of 
geography  at  our  leadiuj;  Universities. 

Notes  on  a  JToiuiaey  from  Canton  to  Kwei-yang-fa  np  tlie  Canton 
JEliirer.  By  W.  Mesny. — In  this  ^kipcr  Mr.  Mesny,  who  luis  jwissed  many  years  in 
the  interior  of  China  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  who  accompanied 
Captain  Gill  from  Ch'eug-tu  to  Bhamd  during  his  journey  across  China  to  Burma, 
communicated  particulars  of  his  voyage  up  the  Hai-ho  or  Canton  River  to  Kwei- 
yang-fa  in  the  province  of  Kwei-cbow,  a  route  not  before  travelled  by  any 
European-  He  started  from  Canton  on  March  9,  1879,  in  a  native  junk,  asct^nding 
the  west  river  i>ast  Fu-shan  (the  Fat*Nhan  of  W»  S:  A.  K,  Johnston's  map),  and 
entering  the  main  Hsi-ho  (8i-kiang  of  JohuKtoo)  at  S.in-shui-hsien.  Here  the 
river  is  200  yards  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  steamers  of  1000  tons;  its  banks  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  After  passing  Shoa-shing-fu  (Chow*king),  the  frontier 
of  Kuang-si  was  reached  at  Wu-chow-fu  (Oo-chow),  on  the  junction  of  the  Fu-ho 
and  Hsi-ho,  This  city  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  imjx^rt  and  export  trade,  and 
is  visited  for  commercial  purposes  by  the  aboriginal  Miao-tze  from  Kwei-chow, 
with  strange  costumes  and  incomprehensible  tongue,  who  are  looked  on  with  con- 
tempt by  the  people  of  the  great  central  nation.  Even  now  there  are  here  stores 
for  foreign  goods  which  have  managed  to  pass  the  Lekin  or  octroi  barriers  bo  nume- 
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iou«  between  Canton  and  Wu-cbow-fiu  These  barriers  afford  little  benefit  to  tbt 
revenue,  being  used  by  greeily  officiAls  as  a  means  of  extortion  5  aa«i  tbey  rnf^t 
trade  by  increasing  the  cost  of  articles  in  proi>orLion  to  tjie  distance  of  carrui^t 
^Vu-cbow-fti  might,  bowever,  the  author  bebeved,  yet  become  a  good  treaty  port  kf 
Kuang-si,  Kwei-cbow,  and  some  x«rts  of  Hu-nan  and  Yun-nan,  as  bgh^dnught 
steamers  for  towing  purposci?  could  come  up  with  cargoes  all  the  year  rotintt  Afdt 
a  journey  of  twenty-one  days  np  tbe  Fu*ho  (Kwei-fong  or  Cassia),  the  traitttfr 
reached  Kwei-lin-fu  (Knei-ling),  the  provincial  capital  of  Kuang-si,  on  June  2Sfl 
This  river  is  not  likely  to  be  nsetl  for  steam  traflic,  owing  to  its  shallow  rapid*.  Th? 
cities  on  it  are  ruinous,  and  occupied  chiefly  by  new  comers.  Kice  and  other  ceni»li« 
and  sugar  cane,  are  much  cnUivaled,  and  the  country  above  Ping-lo-fu  is  ttry 
picturesque,  tbe  hills  sometimes  havin;^  large  caves  which  pierce  them,  abowing  the 
sky  through.  The  people  are  greater  flesh-eaters  than  those  of  other  provinoes,  sod 
the  women  do  not  as  a  rule  cramp  their  feet  After  a  stay  of  a  week,  Mr.  MesDy 
reached  the  Pei-sha*kiang,  having  crossed  a  plateau  by  water  with  an  ascent  of  eijdit 
and  descent  of  fifteen  locks.  There  a  large  irrigatini^  wheel,  lifting  water  30  fe«t 
alx)ve  the  river-level  into  troughs,  was  seen,  On  the  third  day  from  Kwei-lin-fa 
the  main  west  river  (HBi-bo)  was  again  struck,  near  Liu-cbow-fu  (Lioo-chow), 
now  very  quiet  and  partly  in  mios.  The  width,  depth,  and  alight  current  of  the 
river  appear  to  favour  steam  navigation,  and  thoiigfj  the  branch  starting  near  Yfio- 
nan-fu  is  much  the  longer,  this  one  is  ct>nsidered  the  principal  by  the  Chinese,  who 
give  the  preference  to  the  one  liaving  the  greater  number  of  junks*  Trade,  thest- 
fore,  was  probably  more  prosperons  here  in  former  days.  Ascending  the  river  to 
Liu-cheng-baien  (Lioo-chin),  where  it  again  forks  east  and  west,  the  traveller  duw 
tho  Yung-ho  or  eastern  branch,  rtach log  Yunji-hsien  on  the  fifth  day  from  Lia-chov- 
fu.  This  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  would  make  a  first-rate  termiuua  for  steam 
navigation  from  Hung-kong.  Still  ascending  the  YungBiver,  the  shallows  and  rapids 
of  which  began  to  obstruct  navigation,  Ku-chowting,  an  imiwrtant  frontier  city  of 
Kwei-chow,  was  reached  in  ten  dnys,  the  country  traversetl  being  entirely  inhabited 
hy  a  peculiar  tribe  of  Miao-tze  called  Tuog-kia,  subsisting  principally  on  a  vay 
ghitinoua  kind  of  rice  called  No-mi,  and  living  in  two-storeyed  houses,  of  which  1i» 
lower  storey  is  occupied  by  cattle,  and  the  upper  is  almost  destitute  of  furniture.  At 
Ku*chow*ting,  the  smallest  boats  obtainable  had  to  be  used,  and  in  eight  diiys  the 
head  of  all  navigation  was  reached  at  San-kio,  or  Li-miao-chow,  aa  it  is  call^ 
officially.  An  overland  journey  of  eight  days  brought  the  traveller  to  Kwci-yang- 
fu,  entirely  through  the  country  of  the  Miao-tze,  who  are  gradually  being  displaced 
by  Chinese  immigmnta,  who  follow  the  water-way,  and  drive  tbe  natives  farther  back 
into  the  country.  Mr.  Mesny  consitlers  that  steamers  might  ascend  from  Hong-kang 
to  Yung-bsien  in  three  or  four  dnys  without  going  to  Canton,  and  that  a  nuliwj 
might  be  laid  from  Yung-hsien  to  K  wd-y aug-fu,  vtd  Li-|io-hsieQ,  Tti-sban-chow, 
Lo^bu,  and  Tein -fan -chow.  This  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  remunerative  if  tbe 
mines  of  the  province  were  ojiened,  and  the  estal>liBhnient  of  a  trading  line  in  this 
direction  w*ould  also  tend  to  tbe  oi>eniog  up  of  the  extensive  and  rich  copper  mines 
of  Yiiu-nan^  to  which  the  direct  road  is  by  the  ilsi-ho.  Mr.  Mesny  gave  aome  inter- 
esting dftaiis  of  tbe  habits,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  travelled,  e.  g.  Miao-tze,  with  a  piece  of  hoard  fixed  with  resin  to  their  crowns  for  a 
three  years'  period  ;  Yao-shun,  with  their  temples  quite  bald;  nnd  Chung-kiaof  two 
tribes^  Lo  and  Wei,  agriculturists,  excessively  devoted  to  whisky  distilled  fnom  the 
glutinous  rice  2s"^o-nii ;  and  with  hard-working  women,  w^bose  morals  until  the  birth 
of  their  first  child  in  wedlock  are  peculiarly  lax,  and  who  sacrifice  bulls  and  dcp  to 
appease  the  manes  of  rbeir  ancestors, 

Jouniey  of  Exploration  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Borneo.    By  Gael 

Bock. 
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On  the  Horth-east  Passage.  By  Lieut.  Geobqe  T.  Temple,  r.n.— Lieut. 
Temple  sketcbetl  briefly  the  history  of  the  I^^'orth-east  Passage  since  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Sir  Hush  Willoughby,  showed  how  the  way  was  gradually  paved  for 
the  brilliant  success  of  Baron  Noidenskjoltl,  and  recapitulated  the  advantages  likely 
to  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  regular  tratic  between  Europe  and  Siberia.  He 
then  gave  an  outline  of  Nordenskj old's  Arctic  career  up  to  1876^  and  descrih^l  the 
voyage  of  the  Vega  in  some  detail.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Tchuktches  were  also  touched  upon,  and  Xordeniskjold'a  snmoiary  of 
the  immediate  practical  results  of  hJa  enterprise  was  quoted,  Lieut.  Temple  said  he 
could  not  then  review  the  various  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  follow  up  the 
successful  voyages  of  1875  and  1876,  but  he  might  mention  that  several  foreign 
vesselB,  specialiy  built  for  the  purpose,  were  actively  engaged  at  that  moment,  and 
that  the  steamer  NordertskJOld  was  attempting  the  North-eaiit  Passage  in  the  inverse 
direction.  He  might  also  mention,  and  ho  did  so  with  great  pleasure,  that  the 
sailing  directions  for  the  coast  of  Norway,  to  wliich  he  alluded  at  last  year's  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  had  now  been  published  by  the  Admiralty,  while  some  of 
the  Norwegian  charts  were  in  course  of  preparation.  As  the  coast  of  Norway  must 
be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  Southern  Europe  and  Siberia,  while  it  is 
also  of  interest  and  imix)rtance  to  us  for  its  own  sake,  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  work  in  question  was  not  submitted  to  its  compiler  for  final  revision^ 
as,  in  spite  of  the  evident  care  and  skill  with  which  it  had  been  prepared  for  the 
press,  it  wa«  aomewhat  marred  by  errors  which  no  stranger  to  the  coast  and  language 
could  poesibly  have  avoided.  Still,  the  publication  of  this  work,  with  the  necessary 
charts,  would,  he  trust-ed,  fill  up  the  gap  which  had  hitherto  existed,  for  us,  in  the 
new  commercial  highway,  and  Britisb  seamen  would  bo  better  able  to  take  their 
ahare  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  trade  route  between  Europe  and  the  mighty 
rivers  of  Northern  Asia,  by  means  of  which  the  vast,  but  hitherto  f^eot-up,  wealth  of 
Siberia  would  find  a  natural  outlet  to  the  great  ooniniercial  centres  of  the  civilised 
world.  The  discovery  of  the  North-east  Passage  might,  altogether,  be  regarded  as 
the  most  completely  successful  Arctic  voyage  that  had  ever  been  made. 

An  Exanunation  of  the  Balearic  Ifllands*  By  Dr,  J,  S.  PHENf:.^ — At 
Ciudadella,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  Dr.  Bhene  was  furnished  by  the  Alcalde  with 
a  native  guide  acquainted  with  the  country  districts,  and  w.is  able  to  visit  remote 
parts  and  study  many  remarkable  objects  undescribed  in  any  books,  Spanish  or 
English.  Of  the  extraordinary  ancient  remains  in  Minorca,  he  said,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  historic  mformation ;  the  masonry  indicates  that  they  are  Cyclopean  of 
the  oldest  tyjje,  while  that  of  the  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  witli  which  many  suppose 
they  agree,  is  not  only  in  courses,  but  of  TiVTought  or  well-trimmed  stone.  The  grand 
feature  of  the  Nurhags  also  is  wanting,  viz,  the  spiral  staircise  or  ramp,  which  is 
found  also  in  the  Brocs  of  Scotland.  The  plan  of  the  grandest  structure  in  Minorca 
is  square  at  the  base  and  forms  a  pyramid,  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  Sardinia, 
There  is  historic  reference  to  the  Nurhags  of  Sardinia,  and  even  their  builder,  lolauB, 
is  mentioned  by  Diotlorus  SictUua,  but  the  antiquity  of  the  remaioij  in  Minorca  is 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages^  or  referred  to  the  time  of  the  very  oldest  of  the  ray thological 
deities,  Saturn,  The  works  of  lolaus  in  Sardinia  are  dcscribeti  in  a  way  to  prevent 
mistake,  and  they  are  found  to-day  as  then  described-- with  the  domes  or  $6kot 
Ijeautifully  designed.  There  are  some  porfciona  of  these  Nurhags  which  appear  of  an 
older  date,  and  these  may  have  been  of  the  date  of  the  towers  in  Minorca,  as  they  are 
very  rude,  and  from  these  lolaus  probably  denigned  and  improved  and  produced 
the  present  Nurhags,  adding  the  staircase.  The  historian  reports  that  in  time  of 
danger  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  sought  refnge  not  in  the  towers  but  in  caves* 
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This  api>cara  also  to  liave  been  a  custom  before  the  Nurhags  were  hm\fy  «b  evof  oU 
tower  in  Minorca  still  lias  a  cave  close  to  it.  The  remains  in  Minorca  dififer^fiinhtr, 
altogether  from  the  Nurhngs  of  Sardinia,  by  having,  as  a  part  of  them,  stone  til>lci^ 
said  to  be  for  sacrificej  and  circles  of  monoliths,  neitlier  of  which  are  foond  in  S«f- 
dinia.  If  they  existed  [>reviou8ly,  they  were  probably  removed  on  the  coming  of 
lolauB,  and  the  new  comers  introduced  their  own  religion.  Another  special  daas  of 
moDuments  in  Minorca  differ  altogether  from  anything  En  Sardinia.  Tlies^  are  t«ft 
Bbips  bnilt  of  stone,  of  an  immense  age,  aa  proved  by  their  masonry.  Thir  tatma- 
ments  themselves,  as  shown  by  photographs,  and  compared  with  photographs  oT  the 
earlier  Cyclopean  roaeonry  of  Greece,  are  found  to  be  of  the  very  earliest  type.  They 
assimilate  more  to  the  moat  ancient  circular  structures  in  Etmria  than  to  any  other 
remains.  Dr.  Phene  then  described  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  city  of  Pahna, 
his  various  journeys  and  researches^  the  mixture  of  mces,  and  quoted  all  the  known 
classical  referencts  to  these  islands ;  remarking  on  the  people,  and  their  ancient 
and  modern  customs. 

On  a  Recent  Examination  of  the  Topography  of  the  Troad.  By 
Dr.  J,  S,  Phkxk. 

Notes  OE  the  Dara  Nur,  Northern  Afghanistan,  and  on  the  Chnganii 
and  Kafirs.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  U,  B.  TannEU. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  eaitemo  in  a  subsequent  number  of  tb« 
'  Proceedings.' 

A  Visit  to  the  Oalapagos  Islands  in  H.M.8.  Triumph,  1880.    B; 

Captain  A.  II.  Markham,  k.n\— Captain  Markham  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  he  piu'd 
to  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  board  H.M.S.  Trimnphy  in  the  begjinniug  of  the  present 
year.  The  Admiralty  chart,  compiled  from  a  rongh  survey  made  nearly  half  • 
oentary  ago,  proved  to  be  not  very  accnrate,  so  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  lai]g8  iron- 
elftd  like  the  Trmmph  to  extend  the  cruise  in  the  numerous  channels  between  tb« 
islands.  Her  visit  was,  therefore,  confined  to  Post  Office  Bay  in  Charles  Island^  and 
the  paper  recorded  the  observations  that  were  made  during  several  inland  excoisioDs. 
The  Galapagos  Islands,  being  600  miles  from  any  other  land,  have  a  peculiar  fauna, 
and  Captain  Markham  devoted  all  the  time  at  his  command  to  the  collection  of  birds, 
insects,  and  mollusca.  These  specimens  have  bsen  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Osbert 
Salvin,  and  it  is  anticii>ated  that  they  will  form  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history  of  this  isolated  archipelago* 


NEW  BOOKS, 
(By  E.  C.  Rye,  Librarian  R.G.S.) 

EUEOPE. 
Anderson,  Sir  C,  H.  J*,  Bart.  —  The  Lincoln   Pocket   Guide :    being  a  si 
account  of  the  Churches  and  Antiquities  of  the  County*  and  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Bkased  Virgin  Mary  of  Lincoln,  commonly  called  the  Minster.     London 
(Stanford) :  1880,  12mu.,  pp.  192,  map,  plana.     Price  3«. 

A  generally  descriptive  account  of  the  County,  illustrated  by  a  map  (scale 
7f  miles  to  the  inch),  of  special  value  to  archa^ologijjta. 

Gam  well,  S.  C, — British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Meeting 
at  Swansea,  1880.  The  Oflicial  Guide  and  Handbook  to  Swansea  and  ita  distriei 
Swansea  (Carribrian  Office)  :  I8S0,  12rao.,  pp.  194,  map, 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Association  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  of  late  years  cfdied  forth  the  publication  of  local  descriptive  works  of 
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this  nature,  usually  put  together  in  too  hurried  a  manner  to  he  exhaustive. 
The  value  of  the  South  Wales  mineral  fields  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  geography  and  geology  to  he  incorporated  in  the  present  guide,  besides 
the  usual  historical  and  economical  matter.  Some  mention  is  also  made  of  the 
paluK)ntology  and  natural  history,  though  Dillwyn's  extensive  treatise  on  the 
*  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Swansea,*  prepared  on  the  former  meeting  of  the  Ajxo- 
elation  at  the  metropolis  of  South  Wales^  is  neither  noticed  nor  quoted. 

Hirsch,  A.,  &  Flantamonr,  E.—Nivellement  dc  Precision  de  La  Suisse,  ex^ut^ 
par  la  Commission  G^od^sique  Fed^rale  sous  la  direction  de  A.  Hirsch  et  E.  Plan- 
tamour.  Septifeme  livraison.  Genfeve,  B&le,  Lyon  (Georg) :  1880,  4to.,  pp.  449- 
489.    Price  2«.  6d, 

This  section,  published  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  contains  in  addition 
to  the  Bellinzona-Chiasso  section,  of  which  the  field-work  was  done  in  1876,  the 
operations  in  the  Grisons  during  1877-1879,  resulting  in  the  completion  of  the 
great  diagonal  which  traverses  Switzerland  from  Martigny  to  Coire  and  connects 
the  triangulations  of  the  Khdne  and  Rhine  basins.  The  valleys  of  the  Rhine 
and  Inn  have  also  been  connected,  and  further  approaches  to  the  Italian  system 
made  in  the  direction  of  the  Engadine. 

Bagosin,  Victor.— Volga.  Vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg  (Retger) :  1880,  8vo,  pp.  387 
&  viii.,  pis.  in  text.    Atlas,  fo.,  vol.  i.,  maps  i.-ix.    Price  lU, 

This  work,  entirely  in  the  Russian  language,  will  when  completed  and  trans- 
lated, form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  fluvial  hydrography,  having 
for  its  object  a  description  of  the  entire  course  of  the  Volga.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted in  nine  volumes,  of  which  three  will  be  purely  geograi)hical.  The  present 
portion  comprises  from  Istoka  to  the  junction  with  the  Oka,  illustrated  by  well- 
executed  coloured  maps  of  the  various  sections,  preceded  by  two  general  maps 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Vichnevolots  lacustrine  regions. 

AFRICA. 
Careri,  — ,  and  Lioata,   — . — Relazione  del  Progetto  di  Spedizione  ad  Assab 
presentata  alFAssemblea  G^nerale  dei  Socii,  il  15  Luglio,  1880.    Napoli  (Club 
Africano  di  Napoli) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  25,  map,  price  lOd, 

The  above-named  members  of  the  recently  established  Neapolitan  African 
Club  here  propound  the  local  advantages  which  they  consider  to  be  possessed  by 
Assab,  as  a  central  station  for  Italian  operations,  with  the  aim  of  opening  up 
trade  routes  in  Southern  Abyssinia  and  the  adjoining  countries.  Assab  lies 
between  Massowah  and  Zeila,  near  the  south-western  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  just 
above  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  nearly  opposite  Mocha.  The  map 
shows  the  immediate  vicinity  (scale  1:1,500,000)  and  the  countries  on  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea  (scale  1 : 5,550,000). 


NEW  MAPS. 
(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  b.o.s.) 

WORLD. 
Petermaim^s  '  Geographisclie  Mittheilnngen.'— Ueberslcht  der   Lander  in 
welchen  bisher  ^virkliche  Volkszahlimgen  stattfanden.    Von  H.  "Wagner.    Peter- 
mann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen.'    Erganzungsheft  No.  61.    Bevolkerung 
d.  Erdo  VL    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    (J)ulau.) 

EUROPE. 
Austrian  Oovemment. — Specialkarte  der  Oesterreichsch-Ungarischen  Monarchie. 
Scale  1 :  75,000  or  1  geographical  mile  to  an  inch.    1880.    Price  of  each  sheet 
1j5.  4d.    (Didau.) 

The  following  sheets  are  just  published  : — Zone  8,  Column  XV.  Boekowitz 
und  Blansko.     Zone  8,  Column  XVI.    Prossnitz  und  Wischau.     Zone  8, 
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Column  XVIL  Kremsler  iiml  Prerau.  Zone  8,  Column  XXIL  Hofce  Titfl. 
Zone  10,  Colainn  XL  BudweiB  und  Cratzen,  Zone  11,  Column  XXI,  DetlTi 
iitiJ  Libetben* 

BaaiBh  General  Staff*— TopogmpTiical  Atlas  of  Jutland,  published  by  the  Dmaiilt 
General  Staff,  Scale  1:40,000  or  1*8  Inch  to  a  geographical  mile*  Shectj:— 
Bording,  Norre  Suede,  Rye,  Gylling;,  Horseus,  and  Odder.     1880,     (Didmi.} 

Freytag,  G.-^Sf^cial-Ksirte  der  Gross  GJockner-Gruppe,  Nach  den  ncuestc'n  Aof- 
nahmen  d.  K.  E.  MilitUr-geogr.  Tnstitut.  Scale  1:40,000  or  1*8  incU  to  a 
geograpbical  mile.    Chroiaolith.     Wiun,  Hartleben*    Price  2i*,    (Dulau,) 

Imfeld,  X.—Panorama  vom  Monte  Rosa.  Vol!stiindfge  Rundsicbt  von  der  DuUoiiir- 
spitzo  (4 038  m.),  dem  bochaten  Gipfel  der  Schwebteralpen,  Aufgenommen  im 
September  1878  von  X*  Imfeld,  Ingenieur-Topograph  in  Bern,  Commiasions- 
Yerlag  von  J,  Wurstcr  Sc  Comp,  in  Ziirich.     Price  9s*  6<^.     (Z>wZau.) 

Kiepert^  H.^KaTte  der  nencu  Grenzen  aufder  Balkan-Halbinael  nach  den  Beftim- 
mungeo  d.  Vertrages  v.  Berlin  vom  13  Juli  1878  und  der  Conferenz  von  Berlin 
vom  24  Juni  1880  nach  amtlicbe  Quellen  zusjimmengeatellt*  Scale  1 : 3,000,000 
or  41*6  geograpbical  miles  to  an  inch,    D.  Reimer,  Berlin.  Price  1j.  M.   (DulauJ) 

Kirchner,  Pro£  Dr.  M.—Elsass  im  Jabre  1789.  Die  topographiscbe  Gmndlagis 
Each  tier  franxu.4iscbeii  Generatstabskarte  in  I ;  320,000  or  4 '4  geographical  milei 
to  an  inch,  die  Genmrkunf^en  nach  deraelben  in  1 :  80,000  or  1  goographical  mile 
to  an  incb,     Trtlbner,  Strassbiirg.     Price  5a.     (Didau.} 

L6Uziiiger,  K. — Carte  pbysiqne  et  geographique  de  la  France.  Scale  1 :  2,000,000, 
or  27  geographical  miles  to  an  iucb.  ChroraoUth.  Dalp,  Bern.  Price  2#. 
(Dulau,) 

Liebenow,  W**— "^^^^rkchrs-Karte  von  Oesterreicb-Ungam.  Scale  1  :  1,25O,OO0l 
Chromolitb.     Berlin,  Berliner  Lithogr.-Inatitut.    7  sheets.     Price  5«.     (Dulatu)^ 

' — —  Specialkarte  von  Mittel-Enropsi.  Scale  1 :  300,000,  or  4 '  1  geographical  mild 
to  an  inch-     Blatt  71  imd  85.     Hannover,  Oppermaan,     Price  U,     {Dtdau.) 

Pnisaian  Government,— Karte  deaDeutscheDReichea.  Abth.  Konigr.  Preuaea 
uud  arigrenz.  Staaten,  Scale  1  ;  100,000,  or  1'3  geographical  mile  to  on  inch* 
Herausg.  v,  d.  Kartograpb.  Abtb.  der  konigl,-prens8.  Landesaufnabme  1880. 
Sect,  14,  Tarup.— 24,  Augnstenburg.— 39,  Kappeln. — ^iO,  Wester- Mar kekdorf,— 
69,  Liiljeoburg.—GO,  Oldenburg  i  Hoist.— 61^  Muritz.— 84,  Gromitz,— 85, 
Kropelin.— 8G,  Rostuck.  Berlin.  Engraved  and  coloured.  Price  of  eacii  aheet 
2s.     {Dalau.) 

Seelig,  — .  —  Eisenbahn-  u,  Strasacn-Karte  yon  Schleswig-TIolstein.  Scale 
1 :4UOjO00,  5' 5  geograpbical  miles  to  an  inch.     Seelig,  Hamburg.     Price  U.  Sd. 

StaJiford,  Edward  —  Greece  aud  the  Ionian  lalanda.  Scale  1:950,000,  or  13 
gcogra|>hic^l  miles  to  an  ioch.     Stanford,  Ltmdon,  1880,     Price  5s. 

This  is  Arrowsmith*s  map,  published  in  1870,  with  the  following boundarici 

of  Turkey  and  Greece  inaerted :  Boundary  according  to  the  Protocol  No.  1  ol 

Conference  of  February  3rd,  1830;  Boundary  by  arrangement  of  July  21st, 

1832 ;  B>imdary  as  proposed  by  First  Conference  of  Berlin,  1878 ;  Boundary  as 

sett  lei!  by  Second  Conference  of  lierlin,  1880. 

Stiilpnagel,  T.  voa,^Wandknrte   von  Europa  zur  Ucbersicht  der  Staatlichen 

Verhiiltnisse.     Dritto  Auflage,  1880.     Neu  gezeichnet  von  V,  Geyer.    9  Blatt. 

Scale  1;  4,000,000,  or  55*5  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Justus   Perthes, 

Gotha.     Price  14«.     (Dulatt,) 

Wagner^  X  E*— General- Karto  vom  Nordlichen  EohmeD.  Scale  1:220.000,  or 
3  -eogrjphicnl  miles  to  im  inch,     ChromQlith.     Pnig,  Kytka.     Price  1«.  {Dtdau,) 
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Expedilton  of  Lieutenant  F.  Schwatka  to  King  William  Land. 

By  G.  B.  Mabkham,  cb..  Secretary  B.a.8. 

Kap,  p.  720. 

The  publication  of  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
liieutenant  Schwatka  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  *  New  York 
Herald,'  is  of  considerable  geographical  interest,  while  it  once  more 
^raws  attention  to  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant 
<x>mpanions. 

The  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
Journals  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  and  of  throwing  additional  light  on 
its  sad  history  by  examining  the  west  coast  of  King  William  Island  in 
the  summer,  when  the  snow  is  off  the  ground.  The  party  consisted  of 
four  white  men,  namely,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  Colonel  W.  H.  Gilder 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  Harry  Klutschek,  and  Frank  Melms.  They 
wintered  at  Camp  Daly,  near  the  entrance  of  Chesterfield  Inlet,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  adapting  themselves  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  Eskimo  (or  Inuit^  as  Colonel  Gilder  more  correctly  calls  them),  and 
making  preliminary  reconnoitring  journeys. 

It  was  Lieutenant  Schwatka's  intention  to  effect  his  purpose  with  the 
aid  of  natives  and  their  dogs ;  and  his  plan  was  to  march  across  the 
unknown  land  between  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  the  estuary  of  the  Back 
Eiver,  and  thence  to  examine  the  western  side  of  King  William  Island, 
a  formidable  enterprise,  which  would  certainly  occupy  many  months. 

The  expedition  left  Camp  Daly  on  the  1st  of  April,  1879,  with  three 
sledges  and  a  load  of  5000  lbs.  drawn  by  forty-two  dogs.  Besides  walrus 
meat,  the  provisions  consisted  of  biscuit,  com  starch,  pork,  compressed 
corned  beef,  cheese,  tea,  and  molasses.  But  these  supplies  were  not 
calculated  to  last  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  time,  being  one  month's 
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proviBionB  for  the  whole  party.  The  main  reliance  was  upon  the  giai»  ' 
afforded  by  the  region  to  be  traversed.  The  party  was  entirely  deprived 
of  vegotablo  diet,  they  took  no  lime-juice,  and  there  was  no  scarry ; 
which  is  one  moro  stubborn  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  Enghah 
Scurvy  Committee.  BesidoB  the  four  white  men,  the  party  oonflisted 
of  Joe»  the  Eskimo  interpreter,  aod  his  wife  ;  a  splendid  hunter  and  dog 
driver  named  Toolooah  with  Mb  wife  and  child ;  two  other  Inuit  mm 
with  their  wives  and  a  child  each,  and  two  lads ;  altogether  thiitoen 
Inuit  men,  women,  and  children. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  party  marched  acron  a 
high  country  of  rolling  hills,  with  much  gnow,  and  occasional  dieep 
drifts.  The  thermometer  was  above  freezing,  and  the  aun  insufferahlj 
hot.  Plenty  of  reindeer  were  seen  nearly  every  day,  the  herds  being 
often  chased  by  wolves,  which  also  prowled  round  the  camp.  The 
game  indeed  was  so  abundant  that,  l>esides  bears  and  seals  and  four 
musk  oxen,  the  party  obtained,  during  the  journeys  out  and  home,  na 
less  than  522  reindeer.  The  landscape,  though  sombre  and  forbidding, 
was  grand,  and  occasionally  presented  scenes  of  great  beauty.  At  oa» 
place  they  came  upon  a  frozen  waterfall  25  feet  high,  which  sparkled  ftn 
if  studded  with  myriads  of  gems.  In  the  first  week  of  May  they  croased 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  soon  afterwards  came  upon  a  branch  of  the  Back 
Eiver,  which  they  followed  for  t)0  miles.  It  flowe  through  a  gorgie 
with  dark  hills  rttiing  to  800  or  1000  feet  on  either  side.  On  the 
22nd  of  May  they  reached  the  estuary  of  the  Back  Kiver,  having 
travelled  all  the  way  through  a  country  filled  %vitli  game,  and  having  , 
seen  two  or  three  large  herds  of  reindeer  every  day.  The  river  which 
led  them  to  the  Back  estnary  was  named  after  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  States. 

Lioutenaut  Schwa tka  visited  Montreal  Island,  and  then  croased  the 
land  to  an  inlet  west  of  Richardson  Point,  collecting  many  stories  from 
the  Eskimo,     In  June   ho  crossed   over  to   Capo  Herschel   on   King  ^ 
William  Island^  and  examined  the  westem  shore  with  Hiq  greatest  c&Fe^\ 
for  relics  of  the  Franklin  Expedition,  as  far  as  Cape  Felix,  the  noithem 
extremity  of  the  island.     The  summer  travelling  waa  extremely  several 
and  difficult,  the  snow  being  converted  into  slush  and  water,  and 
country  eonsisting  either  of  moraeses  or  of  rocks  and  ridges  formed  of! 
sharp-pointed  stones.     Bnring  the  return  journey  in  July  they  wem' 
pestered  by  dense  fogs,  had  to  wade  through  swamps,  and  in  on©  place 
they  were  obliged  to  cross  a  river  with  the  water  up  te  their  waiBtn. 
But  tho  game  was  still  abundant.     The  reindeer  began  to  move  south- 
wcurds  in  September,  and  at  a  camp^  near  Cape  Gladman,  the  party  she 
as  many  as  twenty-six  in  one  day* 

The  return  journey  was  oommenoed   in  November,  ^by  aaoend 
tho  Back  Eiver  for  aomo  distance,  and  then  marching  over  the  r^ion 
intervening  between  that  river  and  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  route  to  the 
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westward  of  tliat  taken  on  their  outward  jotiraey,  Tliis  line  took  them 
across  the  valley  of  the  Quoich  Eiver,  which  was  explored  by  Dr,  Kae  in 
1853,  to  their  original  starting-point  at  Camp  Daly;  whence  tliey  pro- 
ceeded southwards  to  Marble  Island,  where  a  whaler  was  winteriog. 
In  December  and  January  the  land  still  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
breath  of  the  reindeer  could  be  seen  on  every  hill-side,  rising  like  clouds 
of  steam. 

The  cold  of  the  winter  months,  in  this  country,  is  intense,  and  in 
January  the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  70^  below  zero  (Fahr.).  The 
lowest  temperature  registered  on  board  H.M.S.  Alert^  at  the  most 
northern  point  ever  reached  by  any  vessel,  was  73^  below  zero,  being 
the  mean  of  several  thermometers.  The  difference  between  the  climate 
of  the  Arctic  Eegions,  and  of  the  HudBon*8  Bay  territory  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  consists  in  the  much  longer  duration  of  intense  cold  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  minimum  temperature  is 
reached,  not  in  mid-winter,  but  in  the  month  of  March.  This  is  duo 
to  the  long  absence  of  the  sun.  The  maximum  cold  is  j>robabIy  as 
great  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*s  territory  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  But  the  mean  cold  of  the  year  is  much  greater  in  the  Arctic 
Eegions. 

The  achievement  of  Lieutenant  iSchwatka  and  his  companions  is 
most  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  bis  journey  is  without  a  parallel. 
It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander,  and  on  those  who 
served  under  him  80  admirably ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  work  could 
not  have  been  done  without  natural  qualities  of  a  very  high  order, 
combined  with  careful  training  and  the  most  thoughtful  adaptation  of 
the  best  attainable  means  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  English  nation,  and  more  especially  its  naval  service  and  its 
geographers,  have  received  the  news  of  this  noble  effort  to  obtain  more 
complete  intelligence  of  our  lost  heroes  with  feelings  of  warm  gratitude 
to  Lieutenant  Schwatka  and  bis  gallant  companions,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  generously  supplied  the  means  and  gave  the  instroctions  under 
which  the  explorers  acted. 

It  is  important  that  the  information  collected  by  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  should  be  carefully  compared  with  that  which  we  already 
possessed,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  known  whether  ho  and  his  predecessor 
Captain  Hall  have  materially  supplemented  the  work  of  Sir  Leopold 
M*ClintDck,  and  to  what  extent.  With  this  object  in  view,  a  very  brief 
recapitulation  of  our  former  knowledge  is  necessiiry* 

In  the  spring  of  18i}4,  when  Dr,  Kae  was  exploring  a  part  of  the 
ooaet  of  the  Boothia  Isthmus,  he  met  some  Eskimo  in  Felly  Bay,  who 
told  him  that  some  years  before,  in  the  spring,  a  party  of  about  forty 
wliito  men  were  seen  travelling  over  the  ico  and  dragging  a  boat,  along 
the  coast  of  King  William  Land*  Later  in  the  season  the  bodies  of 
about  thirty  were  found  on  the  continent,  and  five  on  an  island,  near 
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the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fiah  Eiver.  The  mformation  was  obtained  at 
seoond-hand,  none  of  Uio  Eskimo  with  whom  Dr»  Bae  conversed  harbi; 
Boon  the  white  men.  Several  relics  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  wer» 
bought  from  the  natives,  and  sent  home. 

With  this  clue  as  a  guide.  Lady  Franklin  despatched  the  Ttm  to 
discover  the  fate  of  Franklin  aud  hia  brave  companions,  nnder  the  ooia- 
mand  of  Sir  Leopold  M*Clint<)ck,  who  did  hia  work  thoroughly  and 
Buooessfully.  During  April  and  May  1859,  M'Clintock  and  Hobson^ 
travelling  from  their  winter  quarters,  examined  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Boothia,  the  whole  of  the  Bhores  of  King  William  Island,  the  montii 
of  the  Back  River,  and  Montreal  Island.  M'Clintock  also  collected 
information,  with  great  diligence,  from  the  Eskimo  he  met  at  varicmi 
points,  within  eleven  years  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  main  resnlt  of  his  search  was  the  discovery  of  the  record  at 
Cape  Victory,  and  with  it  the  discovery  of  the  fate  of  Franklin,  Thii 
document,  as  is  well  known,  gave  an  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
expedition  up  to  the  time  of  abandoning  the  ships,  the  date  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  death  on  board,  and  approximately  that  of  Commander 
*Grahara  Gore*  tho  exact  number  of  deaths  of  officers  and  men ;  it  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  Lieutenant  Irving,  of  ILM.S.  Terror^  was  still 
alive,  and  stated  the  intention  to  commence  a  retreat  to  Back's  Fish 
River  with  all  tbu  surv^ivors— 105  officers  and  men — on  the  following 
'day,  April  2Gth,  1848.  The  document  was  signed  by  Captain  CroaderjOf 
tho  Terror,  and  Captain  Fitzjames,  of  the  Er€hii», 

Nu  scrap  of  writing  has  since  been  found.  All  exact  information  is 
derived  from  tMs  document.  There  is  nothing  else  but  conjecture,  based 
on  the  vague  and  unreliable  stories  of  the  Eskimo,  and  inference  derived 
from  relics  and  their  positions.  With  these  as  a  means  of  illustniting 
tho  facts  of  the  record,  M*Clintock  pieced  together  the  sad  but  heroic 
story.  The  ground  at  Capo  Victory  was  strewn  with  great  quontiti^ 
of  clothes  and  stores,  pointing  to  the  probability  that  the  survivors  hud 
overrated  their  strength,  and  were  obliged  to  lighten  the  boats  which 
they  were  dragging  on  heavy  sledges.  The  discovery  of  Lieutenant 
Ilomby's  sextant  made  it  probable  that  he  was  among  those  who  landed. 
Further  on,  in  Erebus  Bay,  one  of  the  boata  was  found  on  a  sledge,  with 
-two  bodies  in  it,  and  nuiny  relics  of  various  kinds.  Among  them  was 
a  Bible,  the  *  Vicar  of  \\' akeEeld/  and  a  little  volume  of  private  devotions 
which  8ir  George  Back  had  presented  to  his  old  friend  Graham  Gore. 
l^erhaps  it  was  tho  thouglitful  act  of  some  messmate  to  bring  away  the 
little  book  for  the  relations  of  the  deceased  officer-  Tho  boat's  head  was 
pointed  back  to  the  ships,  indicating  that  a  portion  of  the  retreating 
crews  had  Itroken  down,  and  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  the 
ships  and  bring  back  fresh  supplies  of  food.  The  rest  pushed  on,  and 
M*Clintock  found  a  skeleton  beyond  Cape  Hersohel,  proving  that  they 
discovered  the   Koilh-Wcst  Passage.     But  the  great  majority  of  the 
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IxididB  probably  fell  through  the  ioe  on  which  they  walked,  when]  the 
thaw  came,  and  found  a  la«t  rcstlog  place  in  the  great  deep. 

The  inforraation,  carefully  collected  from  Eskimo  by  Mr.  Petersen, 
M*Clintock^s  intorpreter,  was  to  tiio  effect  tliit  many  of  the  white  timu 
dropped  by  the  way  as  they  went  to  the  Oi-cat  Fish  River;  that  80me 
were  bnriod  and  some  were  not,  a  fact  discovered  by  the  Eskimo  during 
the  following  winter,  and  corroborated  by  the  position  of  the  skeleton 
which  M*Clintock  found  beyond  Cape  llersehcL  It  was  also  ascertained 
that  oue  ship  had  been  seen  to  sink  in  deep  water,  and  that  the  other 
was  forcod  on  shore  by  the  ice*  On  board  the  latter,  the  body  of  a  tall 
man  was  found,  but  there  was  little  tbon  left  of  the  wreck,  the  position 
of  which  was  indicated.  At  one  time  the  natives  had  seen  many  books 
and  pai>ers,  but  they  had  all  been  thrown  away  or  destroyed  long  before. 
It  was  clear  that  the  record  at  Capo  Victory  would  furnish  the  only 
certain  intelligence  we  should  ever  receive. 

Thus  was  the  sad  history  brought  to  light  by  Sir  Leopold  M^Clintock, 
Nothing  more  of  any  conaequenee  will  over  Iks  certainly  known.  Nor  is 
it  desirable,  Sherard  Osbom,  the  pers^^^tual  friend  of  many  of  the  lost  ones, 
gavo  expression  to  a  feeling  in  which  others  shared.  "  Why  attempt 
to  lift  the  veil  with  which  the  All  Merciful  has  been  pleased  to  shut 
out  from  mortal  ken  the  last  sad  hour  of  brave  men  battling  with  famine 
and  disease  'f "  We  know  that  the  surmises  and  assertions  of  savages 
are  false,  and  we  regret  that  thoy  should  have  been  unfeelingly  repeated. 
It  was  not  thus  that  our  heroes  died.  **  They  passed  from  sight  into 
the  snow-storm  which  the  warm  south  wind  kindly  sends  to  shroud  the 
worn-out  ones  who  gently  lie  down  to  die ;  and  they  died  peacefully ^ 
calmly,  with  their  minds  sweetly  wandering  back  to  the  homes  and 
friends  of  their  childhood,  the  well -remembered  prayer  upon  their  lips, 
and  their  last  fleeting  thoughts  of  long-treasured  love  for  those  they 
would  one  day  meet  in  hca%*on/* 

But  curiosity,  with  the  best  intentions,  could  not  allow  the  matter 
to  rest  here,  and  some  few  minor  debiila  have  been  iiddcd  to  the  painful 
story,  by  the  efforts  of  Capt^un  Hall  and  Lieutenant  Schwatka.  The 
stories  which  tliese  explorers  obtained  from  the  Eskimo,  the  former  ten, 
tlie  latter  twenty  years  after  the  dateof  M*Cliiitoek*8  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, and  thirty  years  after  the  events  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  accepted 
when  they  in  any  way  disagree  with  information  carefully  colle<;tcd  so 
many  years  nearer  the  time.  Captain  Hall,  in  May  1869,  just  touched  the 
line  of  retreat  at  Todd's  Island  and  Peffer  River.  lie  heard  that  seven 
bodies  were  buried  at  these  places,  and  ho  brought  home  bones  supposed 
to  have  been  those  of  Lieutenant  Lo  Vescomte,  of  H.M.S.  Erebus,  Ho  heard 
the  story  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and  of  one  l>ody  of  a  tall  man  having 
been  found  on  board,  and  he  was  also  told  that  a  boat  and  a  tent  full  of 
bodies  were  seen  by  the  Eskimo  in  Terror  Bay,  some  miles  south  of  the 
position  where  M*Clintock  and  Hobson  found  tlio  bo^t.    There  is  nothing 
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improbable  in  the  latter  et-ory,  but  it  is  not  corroljorated  by  lieutefuat 
Scbwatka  who  carefully  scarclied  tho  spot.  Tbis,  however,  doee  not 
disprove  it,  as  all  traces  might  easily  bavo  Ijoen  obliterated,  in  the  long 
lapse  of  time.  Captain  Hall  also  heard  that  the  boat  with  tho  last  tmr- 
vivors  did  not  reach  Montreal  Island,  but  an  inlet  on  the  west  side  of  th# 
promontory  which  terminates  at  Point  Richardson. 

Lientenaiit  Schwatka  confirms  the  aocnracy  of  Hairs  information  on 
this  last  point.  The  natives  told  him  that  a  boat  and  a  number  of 
skeletons  were  seen  near  the  water-line  in  this  inlet»  and  that  books  and 
papers  were  scattered  among  the  rocks  and  long  since  lost.  Tho  boat  wi« 
turned  over,  and  the  skeletons  were  lieneatb  it*  One  body,  perhaps  that 
of  the  last  survivor  (not  an  officer),  was  found  five  miles  inland.  An  old 
woman  also  told  Lieutenant  Schwatka  that  she  saw  the  retreating  party 
dragging  a  sledge  with  a  boat  on  it,  and  she  described  the  persooAl 
appearance  of  three  of  the  officer.-?.  One  seems  to  have  been  a  doctor. 
She  also  alleged  that  she  saw  the  tent  and  dead  bodies,  of  which  Hall 
heard,  at  the  bead  of  Terror  Bay. 

LieutonaTit  iSchwatka^s  personal  search  along  tho  west  coast  of  King 
William  Island  was  not  rewarded  by  any  important  discovery.  The 
work  of  M*Clintock  and  Ilobson  had  boen  done  too  thoroughly.  Be, 
however,  found  the  grave  of  an  officer  near  Capo  Victory.  It  was 
assumed  to  be  that  of  Lieutenant  Ii'ving,  of  H.M.S*  Terror,  because  a 
silver  medal  was  picked  up  near  it,  which  proved  to  be  a  mathematiGai 
prize  won  by  that  officer  at  the  Eoyal  Naval  College  in  1830.  Tho 
igrave  of  another  officer  was  found  near  Point  Le  Vesoomto,  and  somo 
bones  of  five  other  different  individuals.  They  were  collected  and 
buried.  Near  Cape  Felix  two  cairns  were  met  with,  probably  erected 
for  taking  bearings  by  parties  which  landed  during  the  year  before  tho 
ships  were  abandoned.  These  few  details  add  very  little  to  the  history 
so  well  told  by  3l'Clintock. 

We  already  know  enough*  We  knew  that  our  gallant  countrymen 
died  in  discovering  the  North-West  Passage,  and  that  they  fell  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  There  conld  be  no  more  glorious  end*  In 
Shorard  Oshorn's  charming  memoir,  and  in  tho  admirable  narrative  of 
Sir  Leopold  M*Clintock,  the  heroic  storj'  of  the  Fate  of  Franklin  will  be 
read,  with  unfailing  interest,  by  generation  after  generation-  And 
EDglishmen  will^  at  the  same  time,  always  cherish  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  tho  kindly  deed  of  the  brave  Americans  who  tenderly  collected  and 
buried  some  of  the  bones  of  our  heroes— a  task  which »  wo  well  know, 
entailed  no  small  amount  of  peril  and  hardship. 
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A  Journmj  to  Cmiiral  Uruguaif.     By  Dr,  D.  Chbistibok* 

Map,  p.  720. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proper  subject  of  tliis  paper,  a  short  goaeral 
notice  of  Urugiiay  may  not  bo  out  of  place,  as  it  is  a  country  le^s  known 
than  might  be  expected  considonng  its  accessibility,  four-fifths  of  ita 
area  indeed  never  hairing  been  described  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  Republica  Oriental  de!  Uniguay,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
its  former  name  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  is  of  a  compact  form,  situated 
between  lat.  30°  and  35°  S.,  and  is  about  equal  in  area  to  England,  Wales, 
and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  published  maps  are  far  from  being 
accurate.  The  best  that  I  have  Been  are  in  Petermann's  *  Mittheilungen,* 
1857,  p,  406,  and  *  Erganzungsheft/  Ko*  39,  1875,  both  founded  mainly 
on  one  by  Don  Jo&e  Maria  Eeyes,  of  date  1848.  The  socond,  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  the  first,  introduces  a  number  of  additional  names, 
derived  from  an  official  report  in  1SG5  on  the  postal  service  of  the 
Kepubiio,  A  glance  at  the  first  of  these  maps  shows  that  Uruguay 
is  rem^arkably  well  watered,  seamed  in  fact  everj-where  by  important 
rivers  with  numerous  tributaries.  It  seems  at  first  sight  also  that 
it  must  l>o  an  extremely  mountainous  country,  but  this  impreBsion  ib 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  difltingtiishing  on  a  map  between  mountains  and 
trifling  elevations.  In  reality  the  ranges  so  conspicuously  represented^ 
and  Ix'^ring  the  imposing  titles  of  Cuehilla,  SeiTa,  or  even  of  Cuchilla 
Grande,  are  nothing  more>  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Bepublic  at  least, 
than  gently  sloping  ridges,  rarely  rising  200  or  300  feet  above  the 
neighliouring  valleys,  forming  the  main  watersheds,  but  scarcely  differ- 
ing in  any  respect,  save  their  greater  continuity,  from  the  innumerable 
unnamed,  unrepresented  ridges  and  swelling  downs  which  constitute  the 
general  mass  of  the  country.  The  northern  half  of  Uruguay,  and  the 
Cuchilla  which  runs  southwards  through  it  from  BrazO,  are  no  doubt  of 
a  more  billy  character,  but  as  far  as  our  vague  knowledge  of  them  goee, 
they  nowhere  deserve  to  be  called  mountainous. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  watersheds,  Uruguay  may  conveniently 
be  divider!  into  four  districts: — 1,  The  Eastern,  included  between  the 
main  Cuchilla— a  prolongation  of  the  coast  range  of  Brazil — and  the 
Atlantic,  with  an  area  of  about  170  miles  by  100,  and  drained  into 
the  ocean  mainly  by  the  Rio  Cebollati.  2.  The  Southern,  200  miles 
by  60,  forming  the  northern  shore  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  western  prolongation  of  the  main  Cuchilla,  and 
drained  by  the  Santa  Lucia  and  a  number  of  minor  streams  almost 
entirely  into  the  Plata,  a  few  only  finding  their  way  into  the  Uruguay 
near  its  mouth.  3.  The  Central  and  Northern  district,  considerably 
the  largest,  measuring  about  250  miles  by  140^  drained  westwards  into 
the  Uruguay  by  the  Bio  Negro.     4*   The  North-western,  150   milea 
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hj  80,  also  drained  into  the  Uruguay,  Taut  by  a  system  of  numeitm* 
coinparatively  small  streaniB. 

In  tlie  earlier  map  only  tbirty-three  inhabited  plaoee  are  marked, 
of  which  not  more  than  six  are  at  a  greater  distance  than  80  miles 
from  the  coast  or  Kio  Uruguay,  In  the  later  mai^  the  number  i» 
increased  to  ninety-aix,  of  which  thirty-seven  arc  in  the  interior,  but 
the  great  majority  are  places  of  little  importance ;  many  are  probably 
mere  postal  stations,  and  not  a  dozen  deserve  the  name  of  towns. 
Monto  Video  indeed  is  a  noble  city  with  105,000  inhabitants,  bnt 
according  to  the  map  of  1875  no  other  town  bad  more  than  10,000 
and  only  five  bad  above  3000,  The  total  population  is  not  aocnrately 
known,  but  although  still  scanty  it  has  greatly  increased  within  the 
present  century.  Azara  in  1801  gave  it  as  something  under  30,000, 
In  1855  it  was  estimated  at  only  50,000,  but  this  was  probably  much 
below  the  mark,  as  five  years  afterwards,  according  to  an  official  census, 
it  amounted  to  210,000.  The  most  recent  estimate,  in  1876,  gives  it  u 
4d0,000,  bet  Dichl,  tho  German  Consul  at  Monte  Video,  believes  that 
S50,000  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  rural  population,  almost  entirelj 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  probably  does  not  exceed  200,000  souls. 

Beverting  to  the  four  natural  divisions  of  Uruguay,  it  appears  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  southern  one  only  can  be  considered  full  and 
satisfactory.  It  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  visited  in  the  years 
1822,  1826,  1832,  and  1856  successively  by  four  distinguished  travellers, 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  D'Orbigny,  Darwin,  and  Bunneister,  and  Httle 
remains  to  bo  added  to  their  descriptions  beyond  the  filling  in  of  details. 
The  two  last-named  extended  their  observations  into  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Negro  near  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
no  other  portion  of  its  large  basin,  which  forms  the  Central  division, has 
boon  described.  Tho  Eastern  division  is  only  known  along  the  coast 
by  the  too  brief  aperpu  of  St.  Hilaire,  while  the  North-western  is  wholly 
uninvestigated. 

The  publication  of  the  following  notes  has  been  delayed  mainly  by 
a  sense  of  their  imperfection,  due  chiefly  to  debility  after  illness,  w^hich,, 
although  the  cause  of  my  residence  in  Uruguay  being  prolonged  from 
a  few  weeks  to  ten  months,  deprived  me  in  a  great  measure  of  th^ 
power  to  make  investigations.  My  efforts  were  fortunately  aided  by 
information  from  my  obliging  and  intelligent  hosts  at  the  Estancia  of 
San  Jorge,  and  1  am  particularly  indebted  in  this  respect  to  Dr.  Fair,. 
the  late  Mr,  Dale,  Mr.  Charles  HaU,  and  Mr,  Allan  Watsom  It  wafr 
only,  however,  after  the  kind  reception  accorded  to  a  portion  of  my 
observations  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  two  years  ago  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  make  this  second  venture,  and  the  delay  is,  I 
believe,  of  little  consequence,  as  tho  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  twelve  years— mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  railways — 
have  been  but  few,  and  I  have  been  well  informed  of  them  by  MessiSi. 
Watson  and  Hall. 
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1.    Journey  to  Sajt  Jorge, 

In  1867  the  iron  horse  had  not  yet  invaded  Urngnay,  and  the  choicje 
of  modes  of  travelling  for  all  who  could  not  conveniently  go  on  horse- 
h&cky  lay — as  is  fetill  the  case  everywhere  beyond  the  lines  of  rail  now 
opened — between  the  slow  tortures  of  the  bullook  waggon  or  the  more 
acute  jolting  of  the  diligencia.  Having  chosen  the  latter,  our  party 
started  early  in  the  morning  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  after  rolling 
smoothly  along  the  few  miles  of  macadaniLsed  road  which  existed  in  the 
Eepnblie,  found  ourselves  at  daybreak  traversing  a  zone  of  partially 
cultivated  land,  which  a  few  leagues  further  on  gave  place  to  the  pure 
campr>B,  uncultivated^  unfenced,  stretching  away  northwards  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  beyond  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  Earely  could  so  great 
a  tx>ntra8t  be  seen  between  town  and  country  as  at  that  time  in 
Uruguay,  and  in  most  parts  there  has  been  but  little  change  to  the 
present  day.  Leaving  Monte  Videt>,  we  seemed  to  plunge  suddenly 
from  the  highest  civil inatiou  of  the  present  time  into  the  semi-barbarism 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  large  handsome  city,  with  its  squares,  boule- 
vards, clubs,  theatres,  tramways,  and  every  kind  of  luxury  or  con- 
venience, diflfered  in  no  way  from  a  superior  European  town ;  neither 
was  there  anything  in  the  dress  or  manners  of  the  people  to  distinguish 
them  from  citizens  of  the  old  world ;  but  beyond  the  few  leagues  of 
cultivation  in  the  environs  of  the  city  lay  a  grassy  wildomess,  without 
roads,  bridges,  fields,  groves  or  gardens,  with  scarcely  a  town  or 
village,  inhabited  by  a  wild  race  of  horsemen,  dressed  in  medieval- 
looking  costume,  always  armed,  scarcely  amenable  to  law,  and  esteeming 
homicide  an  accomplishment  rather  than  a  crime. 

The  diligencias,  which  connect  these  strangely  diverse  worlds  with 
each  other,  differ  materially  from  European  stage-coaohes.  Our  vehicle, 
indeed,  was  merely  an  open,  low,  light,  but  strong  omnibus  in  three 
cjompartmentfi,  holding  twelve  passengers ;  but  the  very  simple  harness 
was  of  raw  hide,  and  the  sir  half-broken  or  unbroken  horses,  arranged, 
four  as  wheelers  and  two  abreast  as  leaders,  were  driven  in  a  manner 
quite  peculiar  to  the  campos.  As,  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  driving,  the 
inequalities  of  the  rude  tracks  over  the  campos  might  not  be  seen  in 
sufficient  time  to  prevent  accidents,  a  **  ouartiador  '*  rides  about  twenty 
yards  ahead  of  the  team  and  conducts  it  by  means  of  a  strong  rope  of 
hide,  which,  fastened  to  the  polo  and  loosely  connected  with  the  bridles 
of  the  leaders,  is  firmly  attached  to  the  saddle  of  his  horse.  Generally 
he  holds  the  rope  in  his  right  hand  so  as  to  lead  the  team  more  skilfully, 
but  at  times  he  drops  his  hold  and  allows  the  full  power  of  his  horse  to 
come  into  play  to  help  the  others  out  of  a  difficulty,  or  by  a  sudden 
swerve  to  clear  some  unexpected  obstacle.  The  "  mayoral,**  sitting  in 
the  vehicle,  holds  the  reins  of  the  wheelers,  but  they  are  of  little  us© 
except  to  pull  them  up,  and  his  chief  employment  is  to  belabour  the 
poor  animals,  and  stimulate  them  with  the  vilest  epithets  which  the 
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Spanish  language  contains  or  Iub  own  ingenuity  can  invent*  In  them 
duties  he  is  ably  seconded  by  a  reserve  "  cuartiador  '*  who,  riding  np  is 
all  emergencieB»  viee  with  his  master  in  the  force  of  his  blows  and  ihs 
originality  of  his  oaths.  As  the  Gaucho  has  little  humanity  in  iiui 
disposition  and  as  the  horses  are  only  worth  a  few  dollars,  no  mercy 
is  shown  to  them*  Continually  urged  beyond  their  strength,  if  oci« 
chances  to  fall  it  is  dragged  along  bruised  and  bleeding  till  it  straggles 
up  again,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  abandon  exhAittted 
animals  prostrate  and  apparently  dying  on  the  campos  ;  but  it  tftlfii 
much  to  kill  these  hardy  beasts,  and  probably  before  the  diligencia  is 
out  of  sight  they  have  risen  and  begun  to  feed  on  their  way  home* 

The  stages  were  short,  but  the  delays  at  them  very  long.  On 
arriving  nothing  was  generaDy  to  be  seen  but  a  miserable  mud  horel, 
with  a  saddled  horse  standing  half  asleep  at  the  door,  and  an  empty 
corral.  Sauntering  out  and  leisurely  lighting  his  cigarette,  a  Gancho 
would  then  mount  and  canter  off  till  he  became  a  mere  speck  in  the 
distance.  In  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  he  would  reappear,  driving 
before  him  a  "tropilla"  of  horses  which,  following  the  bell-marei  ire 
easily  driven  into  tho  corral.  A  long  gossip  then  takes  place  and  the 
mate-cup  is  passed  round.  At  last  the  mayoral  enters  the  corral,  lasadet 
one  after  the  other  the  horses  he  requires,  and  leads  them  out  to  the 
diligencia.  Sometimes  an  animal  is  selected  which  has  never  been 
harnessed  or  handled  before,  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  struggle, 
requiring  the  xitmoat  skill  and  strength  of  the  mayoral  and  his  assistants, 
that  it  is  subdued,  great  roughness  being  used  in  lassoing  and  throwing 
it  down,  whOe  it  is  approached  and  handled  gently  in  h&mcfising. 
When  all  is  ready  tho  half-broken  horses  start  off  with  a  l>onnd,  while 
tho  novice  throws  himself  down,  jumps  up  again,  rears,  plunges,  and 
vainly  strives  to  break  the  stout  hide  ropes.  Very  aoon  the  older 
animals  settle  to  their  work,  hurrying  on  the  new  victim,  till  he  toa 
is  tamo  euowgh  as,  trembling  and  bleeding,  he  reaches  the  end  of  th« 
etage. 

Tho  course  wo  took,  like  all  the  main  routes  in  Uruguay,  bore 
imposing  title  of  **  camino  real."  But  they  are  all  mere  tracks  over 
campos,  chosen  so  as  to  avoid  the  steepest  hills  and  other  natural 
obstacles,  particularly  streams,  for  there  are  no  bridges,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  largo  rivers  are  provided  with  **  balsas,"  or  rafts,  by  means  of 
which  vehicles  may  be  ferried  over  in  case  of  floods.  These  camino* 
are  easily  recognised  on  the  surface  of  the  campos,  as  they  are  much 
cut  up  by  the  massive  wheels  of  bullock  waggons,  and  in  the  flofter 
parts  are  as  wide  as  a  good-sized  field,  fi*om  the  vehicles  encroachin|^ 
more  and  more  iipon  tho  fresh  grass  to  avoid  old  ruts.  Only  at  ih6 
*'  pasoB,"  or  fords,  is  there  any  sign  of  man's  handiwork^  when  it  has  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut  the  steep  banks  to  give  access  to  the  river. 
Perhaps  no  better  idea  of  the  smooth  easy  nature  of  the  country  can  be 
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given  than  by  etatiog  that  it  can  be  traversed  over  the  natural  turf 
from  north  to  Bouth  and  east  to  west  by  ordinary  atage-coache*. 

The  aspect  of  such  a  country  ia,  of  coarse,  tame  and  monotonous* 
From  the  higher  elevationB  the  eye  ranges  over  a  few  leagues  of  country, 
disposed  in  low,  gently  sloping  downs  or  ridges,  covered  with  grass,  and 
generally  unbroken  by  tree,  bush,  or  rook.  These  ridges  seemed  to  me 
to  rise  generally  about  60  feet  above  the  neighbouring  valleys,  and 
rarely  to  exceed  three  times  that  height ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tendency  is  to  underestimate  the  elevation  of  ridges  so  wide 
that  their  slope  is  often  barely  appreciable  to  the  eye.  On  account  of 
this  great  width,  which  often  amounts  to  several  miles,  the  view  is 
seldom  very  limited,  even  in  the  bottom  of  the  broad,  shallow  valleys. 
Protected  by  their  covering  of  turf,  the  slopes  are  unfurrowed  by  ravines, 
and  show  little  trace  of  erosion  by  water,  and  even  the  majority  of  the 
hollows  we  passed  wore  equally  smooth.  Some,  however,  were  traversed 
by  arroyos  which,  after  a  prolonged  drought  of  nearly  three  months, 
merely  contaiued  a  few  stagnant  pools.  These  watercourses  were 
generally  serious  obstmctions,  as,  even  when  only  a  few  yards  wide,  they 
were  a  good  many  feet  in  depth,  with  nearly  i>erpendicular  sides  and 
sharply  defined  margins.  In  the  first  day*s  journey  we  crosaed  only  two 
streams  with  ninning  wat^r — the  Santa  Lucia  and  Santa  Lucia  Chioo. 
A  long  **  seca  '*  had  withered  the  grass  to  a  dull  grey  colour,  but  it 
had  nowhere  left  the  earth  bare  in  extensive  patches.  The  autumn 
inflorescence,  however,  was  completely  checked,  the  only  plants  in  flower 
being  the  prickly  xanthiums  (X,  $pinomm  and  macrocantkum),  well-known 
plagues  of  the  sheep-farmer  in  every  warm  latitude,  and  here  going  by 
the  names  of  the  **  cepa  caballo "  and  "  abrojo  grande."  Withered 
etems  of  the  cardoon  thistle  still  stood  in  groves,  but  nowhere  in  the 
enormous  fields  which  take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  south-west  of 
Uruguay  or  in  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  as  we  went  northwards  they  gradually 
disappeared.  Herds  and  flocks  were  pretty  frequently  in  view,  but 
other  signs  of  man's  occupancy  were  rare.  After  passing  the  Santa 
Lucia,  early  in  the  forenoon,  we  saw  no  town  or  village  till  we  reached 
Florida,  at  the  end  of  our  day's  journey ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
wretched  puestos  where  we  changed  horses,  we  did  not  pass  near  to  a 
house  of  any  kind.  Now  and  again,  however,  two  or  three  faint  dark 
streaks  on  the  horizon  indicated  the  solitary  rancho  and  corral  of  a 
herdsman.  More  rarely  a  greater  collection  of  similar  streaks,  surround- 
ing a  whitish  mark,  pointed  out  the  larger  establishment  of  an  estan* 
ciero,  with  his  more  soli^i  **  azotea,'*  or  flat-roofed  house.  No  trees,  shrubs, 
or  gardens  surround  these  unhome-like  dwellings,  which  all  stand  bare 
and  naked  on  the  summit  of  the  ridges.  Once  or  twice  we  saw  two  or 
three  black  dots  standing  like  vedettes  on  the  top  of  a  distant  hiU, 
Theoe  were  ombiis  {Phjftolaeca  dioica),  large,  handsome,  shady  treea,  with 
soft,  pith-like  stems,  which  must  surely  have  been  planted  there  as 
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landmarks  over  these  monotonons  earth-wave«,  almost  aa  defititotis  gf 
individuality  aa  the  rollers  of  the  ocean. 

At  first  the  campo  had  been  singularly  free  from  rocks  and  pebbltt ; 
it  was  therefore  with  somo  surprise  that  1  saw  a  loosely  aggregated 
mass  of  stones,  like  a  huge  cairn,  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  within  a  km 
leagues  of  Florida.  Nearer  to  the  town  similar  groups  of  atonot  wen 
constantly  in  sight,  confiisting  of  squarish  blocks,  arranged  in  an  itti^ 
ficial-looking  manner,  sometimes  as  if  shot  out  of  a  cart,  at  otbexi  m 
lines  resembling  ruined  walls.  They  followed  the  direction  of  tko 
rid gea,  generally  on  the  top  of  them,  but  sometimes  on  their  slopes.  I 
bad  no  opportunity  of  examining  them  closely,  but  in  passing  took  thtn 
to  be  of  gneiss  or  granite.  There  was  no  exposed  rock  snrface  on  tho 
camino,  but  it  was  strewed  with  large  pieces  of  white  qnartz.  Tbe 
Ccrro  do  Florida,  a  low,  much  compressed,  conical  hill  near  the  towu^ 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  scattered  large-sized  rocks.  These  artifidal- 
looking  groups  are  probably  related  to  the  much  more  remarkable  cbiing 
of  gneiss  rocks  seen  by  Dr.  Burmeister  50  miles  further  west,  and  com* 
pared  by  him  to  the  "Teufelsmanem'*  and  "Felsenmeere"  of  Germany.* 
They  were  called  *'  Serras  "  where  he  saw  them,  formed  true  though 
miniature  mountain  ranges^  and  were  situated  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Kio  de  la  Plata  and  liio  Negro.  At  Florida  they  are  oonsiderably  to 
the  south  of  that  watershed. 

Wo  came  rather  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  little  town,  a  solitary  white 
patch  on  the  vast  expanse  of  grass,  situated  on  a  ridge  about  a  league 
ahead,  from  which  projected  the  low  conical  cerro  ulready  mentioned. 
At  tho  fcxjt  of  the  ridge  flowed  the  Santa  Lucia  Chico,  its  course  marked 
out  by  a  fringe  of  scrub  and  low  trees,  and  between  us  and  it  lay  a 
wider,  better  marked  valley  than  any  we  had  hitherto  |>afiaed*  Our 
fatiguing  jouraey  had  lasted  thirteen  hours,  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  being  about  45  miles.  Deducting  the  four  or  five  honra  lo«t  ia 
stoppages,  and  allowing  for  tho  windings  of  the  camino,  the  pace  kept 
up  must  have  been  not  less  than  six  miles  an  houn 

The  second  day*8  journey  began  in  auspiciously.  Heavy  rain  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  the  ground  was  already  softened,  and  it  waa 
with  difficulty  that  the  mayoral  ivae  persuaded  to  start  about  8  AJf. 
The  country  differed  in  no  way  from  that  which  we  had  passed  on  the 
previous  day,  but  was  even  more  desolate.  Often  for  miles  together  not 
a  house  was  to  be  seen,  and  rarely  was  more  than  one  in  view  at  a  time. 
No  tree  or  bush,  not  even  a  solitary  ombii,  disturbed  the  monotony  of 
the  scene,  and  we  did  not  meet  a  sonl  on  the  camino  except  a  "tropero" 
with  his  retinue  of  eight  well-mounted  Gauchos  driving  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  the  Saladeros  of  Monte  Video*  These  untamed  animals,  starting  at 
every  new  sight  or  sound,  tossing  their  heads  and  long  curved  horns, 
snoMng  the  air,  now  bounding  forward  suddenly  at  full  speedy  now 
♦  *  Geojr.  Mittli.;  1857,  p.  408. 
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checking  tUemselveB  in  mid  career,  aeemed  to  be  nearly  aa  wild  aa  deer, 

and  otir  mayoral  took  good  care  to  give  them  a  wide  berth  and  paaa 
«low]y,  lest  the  im wonted  eight  of  our  equipage  ehould  scatter  tliem  in 
terror  over  the  plain. 

Some  hours  after  leaving  Floiida  wo  must  have  crossed  the  Cuchilla 
Grande,  which  forms  the  Rio  do  la  Plata-Rio  Negro^watershed,  but  there 
was  nuthing  to  distinguLBh  it  from  the  numerous  low  ridges  crossed  in 
the  course  of  tho  day.  At  first  we  passed  a  few  heaps  of  stones,  similar 
to  those  seen  on  the  previous  day,  but  in  general  the  ground  was  quite 
free  even  from  pebbles,  "  Pamtas  "  of  eight  or  ten  ostriches  (Ehea 
'americana)^  two  or  three  being  old  birds  and  the  others  half-grown,  now 
liegan  to  appear  and  became  more  frequent  as  we  went  northwards. 
They  were  often  feeding  along  with  cattle  or  horses^  and  took  little 
notice  of  the  diligencia,  alloi^atig  it  to  come  within  two  hundred  yards 
before  moving  off  at  a  leiBurely  walk.  Graceful  little  deer  {Cervua 
camp€stn»)  in  parties  of  three  or  four  were  uot  uncommon,  but  they  were 
wild,  and  fled  over  the  adjoining  ridges  at  a  singularly  swift,  long  trot| 
■or  galloping  by  a  series  of  astonishing  leaps  and  bounds. 

While  still  struggling  over  the  heavy  campo,  night  overtook  ua,  and 
as  at  the  same  time  a  violent  thunder-storm  with  heavy  rain  came  on, 
ominous  hints  were  dropped  by  the  mayoral  that  we  should  have  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  campo  and  sleep  as  wo  best  could  in  the 
diligencia ;  but  by  a  skilful  application  of  flattery  and  brandy  he  was 
persuaded  to  make  another  effort.  New  and  more  fearful  oaths  were 
invented,  the  horses  were  urged  on  by  loud  shouts  of  "  Ha  I  "  prolonged 
into  a  kind  of  diabolic  laughter ;  and  at  last,  aided  in  finding  our  way 
hy  the  lightning,  which  almost  incessantly  played  in  the  clouds,  and 
6 very  now  and  then  descended  to  the  ground,  we  were  painfully  dmgged 
to  the  door  of  the  inn  at  Bnrazno,  having  accomiilhshed  the  journey  of 
55  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour, 
deducting  stoppages,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  state  of  the  camino. 

As  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  weather  on  the  following  day, 
the  mayoral  announced  that  the  diligencia  would  cease  running  for  the 
season,  and  that  we  must  shift  for  ourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
Durazno  in  the  largest  inhabited  place  in  the  interior  of  Uruguay,  and 
the  only  one  perhaps  at  all  worthy  of  l>oiug  called  a  towu,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  contains  more  than  3000  souls.  Like  all  small  Spanish 
American  towns,  it  has  a  siugularly  dreary  aspect.  The  narrow,  ill-paved 
or  unpaved  streets,  equidistant,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  bound 
so  many  squares,  facing  outwards,  and  consisting  of  low,  one-storied 
houses,  with  few  windows  to  the  street,  and  these  strongly  barred.  A 
rectangular  plaza,  with  a  plain  whitewashed  church  at  one  side,  adds  by 
its  very  spaciousness  and  neglected  condition  to  the  desolation.  No  shady 
groves  or  gardens  ornament  the  environs,  but  the  town  stands  as  a  bare 
white  patch  on  the  gently  sloping  plain.    The  only  object  that  breaks 
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political  clistiirlmiico,  to  prevent  peoplo  from  speaking  to  each  other 
IB  the  Btreets.  An  unfortunate  Frenchman  engaged  in  oollectiag 
objects  of  natural  hiBtory,  forgetting  the  regulation,  pauaed  to  speak 
to  a  passing  friend,  and  was  inBtantly  shot  and  mortally  wounded 
"by  a  policeman*  During  the  ladt  civil  war  eight  prisoners  were  executed 
in  the  town.  An  eye-witness  described  to  us  the  revolting  scene. 
Smoking  cigarettes,  they  stood  in  a  row  against  a  wall  while  the 
executioner  coolly  walked  along  in  front  of  them  and  cut  their  throats 
one  after  the  other  1  A  few  months  after  owr  visit,  an  unfortunate 
prijsoner  trying  to  escape  was  pursued  by  the  police  and  speared  through 
the  back  in  the  river.  To  these  recent  cases,  which  are  a  more  selection 
from  many,  may  be  added  tho  murder*  at  an  older  date,  of  a  fellow- 
ooimtryraan  of  mj  own  uncommon  name,  who,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
had  settled  as  a  land  surveyor  in  this  obscure  plaoo  many  ye^irs  ago. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  our  captivity  we  were  relieved  by  the  arrival 
at  tho  other  side  of  the  Yi  of  a  caxriag©  and  horses  kindly  sent  by 
Mr*  J.  Fair  from  tho  Estancia  of  San  Jorge.  The  Yi  is  the  largest 
tributary  of  the  liio  Negro ;  and  opposite  Durazno,  about  90  miles  fn>m 
its  source  and  30  from  its  month,  ordinarily  flows  in  a  bed  20  to  30  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  campo,  with  a  good  ford*  But  now  it  had  risen 
out  of  its  bed,  and  in  some  places  had  inundated  the  country  fur  miles 
around^  We  crossed  it  in  a  small  boat,  where  it  was  about  400  yards 
wide,  running  with  considerable  force,  and  so  deep  that  a  horse  swimming 
behind  us  lost  its  footing  at  once  and  did  not  regain  it  till  close  to  the 
other  side. 

The  country  under  the  influence  of  the  late  rain  was  now  of  a  vivid 
green,  alternating  with  vast  sheets  of  a  buttercup  yellow  colour  produced 
by  a  fi[>ecies  of  oxalis,  the  peculiar  pride  of  Uruguay  in  autumn.  The 
ground,  however,  was  still  heavy,  and  darkness  overtook  us  long  before 
we  could  reach  the  '*  pulperia  *'  *  where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
Calling  a  halt,  a  Graucho  was  despatched  to  ask  for  food  and  shelter  at  a 
hut  which  was  fortunately  still  visible  in  the  rapidly  increasing  dark- 
ness, relieved  against  the  sky  on  a  distant  ridge.  While  waiting  for 
his  return  I  heard  a  peculiar  sound  like  muffled  bleating,  and,  thinking 
it  proceeded  from  sheep  hidden  by  a  neighbouring  mound,  I  beguiled 
the  time  by  strolling  along  to  look  at  them,  but  was  surprised  to  see 
nothing.  The  Gauohos  laughed,  and  told  me  that  tho  noise  camo  from 
"tucotuooB"  beneath  my  feet.  This  interesting  animal  (Gtenom^s 
hroBiUenm)^  resembling  the  mole  in  its  habits,  is  described  by  Darwin 
(*  Yoyago  of  the  Beagle^^  p.  50).  Hero  also  I  saw  a  large  brown  spider, 
beautifully  marked  with  black,  about  eight  inches  in  breadth  from  toe 
to  too,  marching  swiftly  and  steadily  in  a  straight  line  over  the  grass. 

♦  The  country  h tores  throughout  Span i eh  Amorica  hear  this  name,  atthongh  the 
intoxicating  flnid  '*  pulque,"  obtoitied  in  Mexico  from  the  A^vi?  amcrkaiw,  from  wbi«h 
the  name  i»  derived,  is  wnktiown  in  the  SQathern  Republics.         ^  , 
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the  arched  roof  was  of  zinc  Like  all  Urngtiajan  waggons  it  was  open 
at  both  ends,  so  I  caused  the  front  to  he  shut  with  plankg,  leaving  a 
space  at  the  top  for  light,  and  the  hack  could  he  closed  in  at  pleafiure 
hy  means  of  au  ox-hide.  This  comfoTtable  apartment  was  nicely 
balanced  on  a  single  pair  of  lofty  wheels  placed  well  forward,  and  aa 
the  pertigo  or  shaft  was  in  one  piece  with  the  body,  the  shaft  and  floor 
rose  gradually  from  the  necks  of  the  oxen  backwards  to  the  further  end, 
where  the  floor  waa  six  feet  from  the  ground.  We  had,  therefore,  to 
pnmde  a  rough  ladder  to  keep  np  our  communication  with  the  world. 
The  wheels  were  upwards  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  very  broad  and 
conBtructed  entirely  of  wood,  the  pieces  being  so  skilfully  wedged  as  to 
become  all  the  firmer  from  the  shocks  they  received* 

In  Uruguay  each  waggon  is  drawn  by  three  or  four  span  of  oxen, 
large  powerful  animals,  driven  by  a  **  picador,'*  who,  armed  with  a 
**picana,"  rides  alongside  his  team  on  an  old  nag,  the  whole  train 
being  nnder  the  command  of  a  mounted  **  carretero  '*  or  "  patron.**  Thft 
rate  of  travelling  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  24  miles  a  day,  but 
diverse  acoidents  are  apt  seriously  to  diminish  this  ideal  rate,  60> 
that  a  journey  accomplished  under  favonrablo  circumstances  in  a  week,. 
may  at  other  times  last  six  times  as  long.  Thus  in  rainy  weather 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  yoke  the  animals  or  to  persevere  in  a  journey 
for  fear  of  ohafing  their  necks ;  or  a  heavy  state  of  the  campos  may  act 
a^  a  continual  drag;  or  a  flooded  stream  nnprovided  with  a  balsa  may 
detain  a  carretero  for  days,  perhaps  even  for  weeks,  unless  he  boldly 
risks  the  tedious  plan  of  carrying  the  loads  over  in  a  leaky  boat,  and 
floating  the  carts  across  on  barrels,  while  the  cattle  take  their  chance- 
of  fiwimming.  As  it  turned  out,  our  journey  of  aWmt  loO  miles  waa 
made  in  eight  days,  twenty-four  hours  of  which  were  lost  by  rain,  so 
that  the  rate  of  actual  travelling  was  about  21  miles  a  day. 

The  mode  of  travellings  owing  to  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  six  or 
eight  hours  of  daylight  for  grazing  the  animals,  implies  a  good  deal 
of  marching  at  night.  Our  usual  routine  was  to  start  about  midnight, 
sometimes  in  perfect  darkness,  so  that  nothing  but  the  sagacity  of  the 
animals  enabled  us  to  find  the  way ;  halt  at  7  or  8  a.m.  ;  and  march 
again  from  noon  till  4  or  5  r.M.  At  sunset  the  oxen  were  tied  to  their 
respective  yokes  in  order  that  they  might  be  found  in  their  places 
in  the  midnight  darkness.  The  hour  of  starting  and  length  of  the 
inarches,  however,  were  regulated  by  the  fords — some  of  w-hich  were 
passable  in  the  dark,  others  only  by  daylight — and  by  the  position'of 
suitable  grazing  grounds,  wood,  and  water.  For  these  reasons  the  halts 
were  generally  made  at  pletisant  spots  on  the  Iwinks  of  streams,  wood  in 
particular  not  being  obtainable  anywhere  else. 

March  3UL — Having  laid  in  a  few  stores,  and  relying  on  being  able 
to  purchase  sheep  on  the  journey  as  we  required  them,  we  started  at 
noon  by  the  waggon  route  which  goes  nearly  in  a  straight  Hue  south- 
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was  made,  the  water  reaching  to  the  bellies  of  the  oxen.  Eesuming  oixt 
march,  after  encountering  another  swollen  ntream,  which  however  was 
lefis  formidable,  we  camped  on  its  further  side  at  3*40  p.m.  near  some 
scattered  honses  and  a  lofty  rock,  standing  up  among  others  of  leaser 
not©  like  the  gable  of  a  ruined  cottage,  from  which  the  spot  takes  its 
name  of  **  Ficdra  Alta."  I  regretted  being  unable  to  reach  this  stone, 
which  looks  all  the  more  remarkable  fi-om  the  apparent  paucity  of 
others  in  the  neighboTirhood*  When  unyoking,  Pedro  lost  his  temper 
with  an  obetinate  bullock,  and  first,  boy-like,  bursting  into  tears, 
suddenly  drew  his  knife  and  rushed  at  it,  but  was  caught  in  time  and 
gravely  rebuked  by  the  patient  Reynolds, 

3 rrL— Started  at  niidnigJit,  crossed  the  Sauce,  a  small  stream  half  a 
league  from  the  Yi,  and  came  upon  that  river  at  the  Paso  Folanco,  pro- 
bably about  30  miles  above  Durazno,  in  the  gi*ey  dawn  of  a  damp  misty 
moniing,  not  a  moment  too  soon,  as  the  water  was  rapidly  rising.  The 
approach  to  the  ford  passed  between  scattered  bushes  of  eBpinilla 
(Acacia  Fameiiana)^  but  we  could  see  in  the  dim  light  that^  both  above 
and  below,  a  dense  and  lofty  **  monte  "  extended  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
river  bed.  The  stream  was  running  pretty  swiftly  20  feet  below  us  in 
its  channel,  here  about  200  yards  wide,  which  it  did  not  yet  fill  to  the 
edge,  being  still  separated  from  the  steep  banks  by  a  slope  of  beautiful 
yellow  sand.  The  ford  ran  first  a  long  distance  down  stream  and  then 
took  a  sharji  turn  upwards  with  a  dangerous  laguna  on  the  further  side. 
Descending  to  the  channel  by  a  cut  in  the  bank  we  at  one©  coiuuienced 
the  passage,  each  cart  crossing  in  tum»  guided  by  our  whole  staff, 
prancing  about  in  the  stream,  prodding  the  unfortunate  cattle  with 
their  fourteen-feet  picanas,  shouting  to  them  "Ah S  Yinagrel  Viva  Tigre ! 
Yuelta  Piatola  I  Tira  Fortuna  I  "  But  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  one 
team,  with  the  determined  obstinacy  which  sometimes  seizes  waggon 
bullocks,  would  turn  down  stream  at  the  fatal  spot,  towards  the  laguna, 
where  they  and  the  cart  would  have  speedily  disappeared,  when  the 
patron  changing  his  tactics  soothed  them  with  a  prolonged  *'  Oosh 
oo-oosh''  from  the  whole  paiiy,  which  brought  them  to  a  halt,  and  then 
he  succeeded  in  turning  them  in  the  proper  direction.  Finally,  all 
got  over  in  safety ;  and  after  pressing  on  for  about  a  league  we  halted  at 
8  A.M.  on  tho  Tala,  a  pretty  little  brook  with  scattered  ttilaa  (Celtis  Tala) 
and  willows  {Sdlix  Bumholdiiana)  on  its  banks,  and  sarandis  (Cepfmlanthus 
Sarandi)^  growing  something  like  osiere,  in  its  bed.  The  talas — thorny 
trees  resembling  our  hawthorns  in  size  and  general  aspect — were 
adorned  with  the  splendid  yellow  clusters,  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
of  the  Coma  corymhrna^  which  growing  with  a  free  stem  under  its  pro- 
tector, forces  its  way  through  the  branches  to  flower  at  the  surface.  On 
the  same  trees  might  also  be  seen  the  brilliant  scarlet  masses  of  the 
parasitic  Loranthw  cunetfoliuM,  In  this  pleasant  spot  we  rested  till 
S.lo  p,M.,  and  after  the  watchful  patron  had  prevented  the  passionate 
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ibot  in  depth,  A  marked  ronndmg  of  their  tops  indicated  the  first  steps 
of  a  separation  from  each  other  laterally  and  from  the  general  niaaa 
behind.  Isolated  grouj^H  of  stones,  standing  like  roeky  islands  in  the 
sea  of  grass  around,  were  evidently  similar  rock  masses  which  had 
<X)mpletely  broken  up  and  fallen  to  pieces.  I  also  observed  that  tho 
grooved  pillars  had  a  great  tendency  to  split  transversely  at  the  waist, 
D'Orbigny  travelled  for  three  days  by  bullock  waggon  among  similar 
rocks  between  the  Santa  Lucia  and  Eosario,  One  of  a  mushroom-like 
form  he  describes  as  being  so  highly  polished  on  all  its  faces  as  to 
resemble  a  work  of  art.  He  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  degra- 
dation of  these  rocks  to  the  action  of  water.  From  the  fact  of  the 
groovings  I  saw  being  deepest  on  the  northern  faces,  my  impression  was 
that  fine  sand  blown  by  a  prevailing  northerly  wind  might  have  been 
the  agent ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  tendency  to  extra  action 
about  the  middle  of  the  masses  on  either  supposition,  and  certainly  at 
the  present  time  the  amount  of  blown  sand  must  Ijo  trifling,  as  the 
cami>os  are  well  covered  with  grass  which  rarely  disappears  to  a  serious 
■extent  even  in  the  severest  droughts. 

Starting  again  at  1.15  p.m.,  we  crossed  the  Juneal  Grande  and  then 
went  right  over  another  low  cerro  covered  with  rocks  at  the  top.  Soon 
afterwards  we  carao  upon  the  withered  stems  springing  firom  a  clump  of 
green  leaves  of  the  first  cardoon  thistles  we  saw  in  this  journey.  A  few 
of  the  broad  variegated  leaved  thistle  {Cardum  Mananua)  were  mixed 
with  them.     Camped  about  4  p.m.  at  the  Puutas  del  Mendoza, 

Bth* — Started  at  midnight,  forded  the  Sauce  at  dawn,  and,  as  the  sun 
rose,  the  Santa  Lucia,  the  most  considerable  river  in  the  southern  or  Kio 
Plata  division  of  the  Banda.  At  our  halt,  a  league  beyond  the  river, 
was  the  first  agricultural  farm  we  had  seen. 

7//i.— We  were  now  in  a  comparatively  well-peopled  agricultural 
country ;  but  still  there  were  wide  stretches  entirely  given  to  pasture, 
and  it  was  only  when  a  league  north  of  the  town  of  Las  Piedras  that  we 
'came  upon  hedges,  chiefly  of  the  Affave  americuna,  and  a  few  trees. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sth,  we  entered  Monte  Video* 

The  amount  of  traflSc  on  this  main  communication  with  the  centre 
and  north  of  Uruguay  seemed  singularly  small.  In  the  first  six  days 
of  our  Journey,  before  approaching  the  zone  of  agriculture  near  the  city, 
we  only  met  five  waggon  trains  with  twenty  vehicles  in  all,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  men  on  hotBcbaok. 


3,    Description  of  San  Jorge. 

The  district  to  which  for  convenience  I  have  given  the  name  of  San 
Jorge,  by  which  it  was  known  while  owned  solely  by  the  Messrs.  Fair, 
"has  been  more  accurately  mapped  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  thanks  to  a  survey  made  in  1867  by  Don  Juan  Frugoni, 
an  Italian  *»  agrimensor  "  settled  at  Durazno.    It  has  also  been  described, 
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From  a  rounded  western  spnr  of  this  cuchilla,  Mr.  Hall  got  examples  of 
grey  and  Mver-ooloured  quartzite,  and  from  the  north  spur  of  the 
westerly  cuchilla,  nearei^t  to  San  Jorge  house,  conglomerate  sandstone, 
defloribed  by  rrofeasor  Geikio  as  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of 
volcanic  rock.  Mr.  Hall  also  traced  a  close-grained  volcanic  rock, 
probably  a  dyke,  mnning  from  east  to  west  fur  at  least  15  miles,  about 
five  or  six  yards  in  width,  cropping  out  distinctly  at  intervalsi  but 
traceable  nearly  everywhere. 

In  seeming  conformity  with  the  distribution  of  the  rocks,  the  soil  in 
the  Carpinteria  district  is  a  black,  stiff,  tenacious  clay ;  that  of  the 
Chileno,  sandy;  and  that  of  the  Rio  Kegro,  according  to  Mr.  Mutter, 
black,  anmiKed  with  sand  to  the  west  of  the  CciTillada  i-idge,  and  a  rich 
sandy  loam  to  the  east  of  it.  The  black  soil  opens  up  in  summer  into 
cracks  several  inches  wide.  It  is  difficult  to  work,  but  produces  good 
crops.  A  pit  dug  near  the  Guayavo  Estancia  passed  through  three  or 
four  foet  of  this  black  soil,  then  through  10  feet  of  clay,  to  a  soft, 
crumbly  rook*  On  the  sides  of  some  of  the  arroyos,  there  is  exposed  a 
salt  clay  which  the  cattle  are  fond  of  licking ;  but  it  is  not  indispensable 
to  their  health,  which  Azara  alleges  in  a  general  way  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Bauda,  as  they  thrive  equally  well  on  the  &andy  eampos  where  it  is 
absent.  Neither  is  the  name  **  barrero,"  applied  to  it  by  him^  known 
here. 

San  Jorge  is  remarkably  well  watered,  being  almost  enclosed  by  the 
Rio  Negro  and  its  tributaries  the  Carpintena  and  Chileno,  while  numerous 
arroyoB  flow  through  it  into  these  streams  from  the  cuchiDas  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  district. 

The  Rio  Negro,  by  far  the  largest  of  these  streams,  rises  in  Brazil, 
traverses  the  Banda  in  a  south- westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the 
Uruguay,  near  its  mouth*  Its  lengtb,  independent  of  innumerable  minor 
bends,  is  about  320  miles,  and  it  drains  nearly  one-half  of  the  Bepublic. 
At  San  Jorge,  midway  in  its  course,  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is 
generally  sunk  15  to  20  feet,  or  more,  below  the  level  of  the  nearly  flat 
valley  through  which  it  flows,  averages  from  100  to  200  yards  in  width. 
Concealed  in  this  sunken  bed,  the  river  is  further  shrouded  from  view 
by  a  denee,  almost  impenetrable  lielt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  following 
its  windings  and  cut  off  by  a  sharjdy  defined  margin  from  the  bare 
campoe,  seems  itself  to  meander  along  like  a  river  of  foliage.  In  a  few 
places  this  ^*  monte  "  disappears  and  gives  access  to  the  river,  but  there 
is  only  one  ford  for  carts — the  Paso  Perez* — in  the  25  miles  stretch  of 
river  which  borders  San  Jorge.  There  are  some  "  picados,"  however, 
places  where  the  river  can  be  reached  and  crossed  on  horseback.  After 
long  droughts  the  stream  shrinks  within  its  bed  and  may  almost  be 

•  The  Tienrest  fords  to  the  Paso  Perez  are  the  Paao  Polanoo,  opposite  the  little  town 
of  Sftii  Grpgorio,  aboat  25  mi  lea  up,  and  the  Paso  Bustillas  at  a  somewhat  greater 
diBtance  down  the  etreaiD* 
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have  a  very  barren  aspect.  In  some  places  they  produce  foresta  of  **  paja** 
(Anmdo  SeUoana)^  called  *'  pajonales/'  gigantic  reeds,  tall  enough,  in 
situations  favouraLle  to  their  growth,  to  conceal  a  man  on  horsebaek. 
The  inundations  of  the  Eio  ^cgro  on  the  San  Jorge  side  are  of  small 
extent,  but  in  some  places  on  the  north  side  attain  a  width  of  several 
miles. 

At  San  Jorge,  as  in  the  better  known  parts  of  Uruguay,  vegetation 
assumes  two  very  different  fonos  in  situations  which,  although  con- 
tiguous, are  clearly  marketl  off  from  each  other.  The  gi*eat  mass  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  grass,  but  destitute  of  timber,  while  meandering 
OS  it  were  through  these  naked  campos  in  company  with  the  rivers  are 
the  montea,  or  dense  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs  already  noticed  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  grass  of  the  campos  is  somewhat  coarse  and  bunchy,  but 
generally  resists  drought  well ;  continuing  to  clothe  the  earth,  although 
almost  as  dry-looking  as  hay,  in  ordinary  summers,  and  leaving  the 
ground  bare  to  an  extensive  degree  only  after  prolonged  droughts.  Even 
then,  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  grass  is  due  perhaps  as  much  to 
the  close  cropping  by  certain  kinds  of  stock,  particularly  sheep  and 
mares,  as  to  the  simple  effect  of  the  drought.  In  spring  and  autumn 
numerous  flowers  adorn  the  campos,  the  (kmipmiiv^  claiming  the  largest 
number  of  species ;  but  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  country  is  the  genus 
Oxalts,  which  from  the  abundance  and  persistonco  of  its  inflorescence 
takes  the  place  of  our  daisies  and  buttercups.  In  autumn  in  particular, 
the  whole  country  is  dotted  over  with  vast  dense  sheets  of  two  unnamed 
species  with  yellow  flowers,  pleasantly  interspersed  with  the  purple 
0.  marfiana.  White,  red  and  scarlet  verbenas,  many  liliaceous  plants, 
and  a  flne  Oenothera  (CE.  af,  alhicaulis)  may  be  mentioned  as  special 
ornaments  of  the  San  Jorge  campos.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  coronillos  (Scuita  huxifoUa)  and  a  single  espina  de  la  cruz  {CoUeiia 
cruciaia)  the  only  native  tree  found  on  the  true  campos  at  San  Jorge  ia 
the  thorny  tala  {Oeltis  Tala).  At  a  distance  from  water,  however,  it 
occurs  in  few  localities  and  in  small  numbers,  greatly  preferring,  like 
the  two  others,  to  frequent  the  montes,  or  to  spread  in  a  scattered  way 
along  the  margins  of  the  smaller  streams,  to  many  of  which  it  gives  its 
name.  A  solitary  ombii  (Phytolacca  dioiai)  in  one  place,  and  two  growing 
together  in  another,  exist  on  the  e-ampoa.  It  is  here  a  hardy  enough 
tree,  although  liable  when  young  to  have  the  leaves  destroyed  by 
frost. 

The  montes,  or  wooded  tracts,  occupy  an  altogether  insignificant  area 
compared  with  the  campos.  Confined  to  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  they 
only  here  and  there,  on  the  larger  streams,  attain  a  width  of  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  as  wo  ascend  to  the  smaller  arroyos  they  gradu- 
ally thin  out,  until  only  a  few  scattered  willows,  talas,  or  sarandis  remain, 
and  hence  the  infinity  of  arroyos  in  the  Banda  bearing  the  names  Sauoe*' 
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Tala,  or  Samndi,  to  the  perplexity  of  the  geographer  or  traveller.  T» 
often,  even  on  streams  of  coneiderable  size,  these  solitary  tree0  diMpiMVi 
and  nothing  dieturbs  the  normal  bareness  of  Uruguayan  Bcenety.  I  wm 
familiar  with  the  names  of  about  twenty  BpeoiQe  of  trees  and  ithmbf  is 
the  mantes,  but  probably  there  are  many  more,  A  great  proportjon  «f 
the  timber  is  low  and  crooked,  the  general  mass  being  often  domliiited 
by  the  comparatively  lofty  willows  (Salw  Humboldiiatia},  In  not  %  few 
places,  however,  taller,  straight-stemmed  trees,  40  to  50  feet  in  kai§bt, 
are  met  with.  The  most  durable  timber,  used  for  supports,  corral  poiti, 
&o*»  is  got  from  the  ooronillo  (SciUia  huxt/oUa)  and  moUe  {Jhwama  rfy 
dmui).  Laurel  (Oreodaphne  acutifolia)  makes  good  furniture;  TiTivd  b 
preferred  for  carts,  and  sauce  {Salix  Eumboldliana)  for  roofiiig*  Tbt 
guayavo  {Feijoa  SeUowtana)  is  one  of  the  few  trees  or  plants  that  jiM 
an  edible  fruit.  Nearly  everywhere  the  dark  recesses  of  the  monies  t» 
almost  impenetrable  from  the  prevalence  of  prickly  climbers  and  brudi- 
wood,  and  they  are  generallj'  fringed  with  tho  thorny  espinilla  (^Aeaem 
Famesiana  ?)  or  napindai  (A*  bonariefms)^  The  nullahs  which  permcalD 
the  montes  probably  limit  the  timber  growth  by  maintaining  irrigmtitii 
only  to  a  certain  distanoo  from  the  streams.  For  further  botajucd 
details,  and  for  a  deseriptiun  of  the  climate,  I  refer  the  reader  to  iny 
papers  in  the  '  Tramjaotions  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society/  1878* 
and  in  tho  'Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society*  for  the 
present  year. 

The  mammals  of  San  Jorge  include  the  puma,  now  seen  only  mrely; 
a  species  of  fox  ;  the  comadreja,  or  opossum ;  comadreja  oolontdo,  re- 
sembling a  ferret ;  mano  pelado,  or  racoon  ;  zorillo,  or  eknnk;  an  otter 
witli  a  yeUow  throat;  the  Cenms  campesiris ;  aparea,  or  guiniairpig; 
carpincho,  or  capybara ;  nutria ;  a  small  rat-like  rodent,  which  burniws 
everywhere  in  the  campos  ;  several  species  of  smaller  rodents,  or  mic^;  and 
two  armadillos,  the  peludo  and  mulita.  The  jaguar  and  a  large  speoics 
of  deer,  once  common  enough^  have  not  been  seen  for  many  years,  and 
only  one  gi-eat  ant  bear  has  been  met  with  in  recent  time«. 

The  birds  of  San  Jorge  are  numerous,  and  their  habita  are  easily 
studied  from  their  extraordinary  tameness.  I  have  walked  up  to 
a  fine  grey  and  white  eagle  sitting  on  a  corral  post  till  I  could  have 
touohed  it,  and  have  pelted  with  clods  another  large  eagle,  perched  on  a 
low  tree,  for  several  minutes  before  it  would  take  to  flight  Flocks  of 
pretty  black  and  yellow  finches  rest,  during  their  migration,  in  the  San 
Jorge  Quinta,  and  sing  all  day,  quite  regardless  of  iiian*s  presence  within 
a  few  yards  of  them.  Even  tho  rhea  ostrich  allows  a  man  on  foot  to 
approach  within  seventy  yards  l>efore  walking  or  trotting  off,  according 
to  the  pace  at  which  it  is  foUowetL  I  never  observed  the  rhea  use  its 
wings  to  increase  its  speed,  although  this  is  commonly  asserted  in  books. 
Neither  is  it  probable  that  tliis  c-an  often  happen,  as  the  ostriches  of  a 
punta,*'  when  disturbed,  commonly  run  in  diflferent  directions.     Mare* 
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over,  nothing  less  than  a  brisk  breeze  oould  assist  their  natural  swift 
paoe.  When  at  full  speed  the  wings  are  held  apart  from  the  body,  as  a 
runner  does  with  his  arms,  to  ease  respiration  and  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  body  by  throwing  them  out  to  one  side  or  other  when  making 
sudden  changes  in  their  course,  I  saw  only  one  species  of  humming- 
bird. A  common  belief  that  the  noise  of  tho  humming-bird  is  produced 
when  the  oreaturo  is  poiscxl  in  the  air  seems  to  me  to  be  erroneous ;  at 
least,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  met  with  these  birds,  the  noise 
was  only  produced  as  they  darted  from  one  place  to  another,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  commonly  noticed  that  the  turkey  buzzard  belongs  to 
the  small  ekes  of  birds  whose  flight  is  accomplished  without  flapping 
the  wings.  I  have  watched  them  for  houi-s  as  they  sailed  in  vast  eircles, 
now  descending  to  tho  ground,  now  rising  into  the  heaTens,  without  de- 
tecting the  slightest  independent  movement  in  the  wings,  which  are  kept 
steadily  in  such  a  position  that  at  a  distance  tho  bird  resembles  the  letter  V. 
The  most  important  insect  in  Uruguay,  from  its  immense  numbers 
and  destructive  habits,  is  the  leaf-cutting  ant.  In  general  form,  and  in 
having  three  pairs  of  spines  on  the  back  and  one  pair  on  the  heatl,  Ijo- 
sides  lesser  spines  and  tubercles,  it  resembles  the  leaf^jutter  of  the 
Amazons,  described  by  Mr.  Bates,  but  it  differs  in  colour,  which  is  a  dingy 
black,  in  the  absence  of  the  second  and  third  classes  of  workers,  and  in 
its  nest.  The  San  Jorge  campos,  and  I  believe  those  of  Uruguay  in 
general,  are  parcelled  out  among  communities  of  this  ant,  their  nests 
being  generally  about  100  yards  from  each  other,  with  five  or  six  beaten 
paths  radiating  from  each  till  they  approach  the  domains  of  their  neigh* 
hours.  Along  these  paths  a  double  stream  of  workers  constantly  pours, 
one  towards  the  country,  the  other  returning  to  the  nest,  each  ant  hold- 
ing aloft  a  piece  of  grass,  leaf,  or  flower.  During  three  months  in  spring 
and  summer,  when  I  watched  them  closely,  they  worked  all  day,  and 
probably  all  night,  as  I  saw  them  busily  engaged  so  late  as  11  p.m.,  and 
again  long  before  sunrise.  Although  preferring  some  plants  to  others, 
scarcely  any  leaf  comes  amiss  to  them.  Young  trees  have  to  be  protected 
by  a  tin  cylinder,  stuck  in  the  earth  round  the  stem^  and  provided  with 
a  flange  projecting  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  top.  The  ants 
either  cannot  or  will  not  pass  the  angle  thus  formed ;  but  let  tho  most 
slender  communication  be  made,  by  a  mere  blade  of  grass,  and  the  ants, 
pouring  across,  will  strip  a  small  tree  in  half  an  hour.  Gardens  can  only 
bo  saved  by  the  destruction  of  the  nests--no  easy  task,  as  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  rich  booty,  and  are  buried  several 
feet  in  depth,  with  Bubterrancan  winding  approaches,  often  many  yards 
in  length,  difficult  to  follow.  Care  must  be  taken  on  finding  the  nest  not 
to  uncover  it  till  all  is  ready  for  its  destruction  by  boiling  water  or 
poisonous  solutions,  otherwise  the  nest  will  be  deserted,  the  inhabitants 
making  their  escape  to  some  other  subterranean  retreat.  The  nest,  com- 
posed of  earth  and  leaves,  is  of  a  much  compressed  spheroidal  shape ^ 
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land  xmder  cultivation  was  altogiother  inappreoiablo  on  the  vast  graasy 
8urfac6  of  the  campog.  Fences  too  were  almost  unknown,  alwajB 
excepting  the  indispensable  circular  corral  of  stakes  at  every  puesto, 
and  the  large  **  manguera,"  capable  of  holding  five  thousand  cattle,  at 
the  head  stations.  At  that  time  about  100,000  sheep  and  00,000  cattle, 
besides  3000  horsos,  were  kept  in  the  district.  When  I  arrived  the 
cattle  were  managed  on  the  native  system,  T>eing  subjected  to  no  other 
restraint  than  a  periodical  assemblage  of  the  herds  at  their  respective 
'*  rodeos,'*  unfenced  spots  in  their  feeding  grounds  where  all  the  necessary 
operations  of  cattle  management  are  carried  on  by  the  wonderful  skill  of 
the  Ganchos  in  horsemanship  and  the  use  of  the  lasso.  Under  this 
system  the  cattle  aro  scarcely  less  wild  than  deer,  their  aspect  and 
movements  scarcely  less  noble,  free^  and  majestic.  But  alas!  as  too 
often  happens,  the  picturesque  and  useful  do  not  agree.  Cattle  do  not 
fatten  well  when  so  easily  scared  that  I  have  seen  them  take  fright  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  half  a  ieaguo  off,  and  not  cease  galloping  till  they 
vanished  behind  some  far*distant  ridge.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
tame  them,  a  process  which  I  partly  witnessed,  and  which  deserves 
notice  J  as  I  believe  it  has  not  hitherto  been  descril>ed, 

Ita  essence  consists  in  driving  the  herds,  usually  numbering  from 
1000  to  1500  head  each,  into  a  mangiiera  day  after  day  till  the  animals 
become  perfectly  tame.  The  first  difficulty  is  to  move  them  from  their 
rodeo  without  causing  a  general  panic  and  break  up  of  the  herd  ;  for 
this  purpose  advantage  is  taken  of  the  circling  movement  to  which  the 
animals  are  accustomed,  in  order  to  indulge  their  natural  restlessness,  at 
their  ordinary  musters.  Surrounded  by  about  thirty  well-mounted 
Ganchos,  this  wheeling  movement  is  constantly  maintained,  while  the 
herd  is  slowly  urged  from  the  rodeo  in  the  required  direction  ;  and  with 
such  patience  must  this  be  done  that  sometimes  it  takes  an  hour  to  move 
them  the  first  100  yards.  In  this  cyclonic  fashion  the  whole  march  is 
made  till  the  herd  approaches  the  mangnera.  And  now  the  scene,  as  I 
beheld  it  once  from  the  mirador  of  San  Jorge,  becomes  singularly 
beautiful  and  stirring.  The  rolling  campos  stretching  for  leagues 
beneath  me,  usually  so  silent  and  deserted,  are  animated  by  three 
bellowing  herds,  one  moving  from  tbe  manguera,  another  towards  it, 
and  the  third  to  some  neighbouring  pasture,  each  attended  by  a  guard 
of  thirty  mounted  Ganchos,  with  its  reserve  of  one  hundred  spare  horses 
following  in  the  rear.  Now  halting,  now  advancing,  sometimes  in  dense 
order,  at  others  opening  out  and  threatening  to  fall  into  confusion,  as 
small  bodies  breaking  away  make  a  rush  for  freedom — ^a  few  successfully, 
but  the  greater  number  quickly  driven  back  by  the  active,  watchful 
Gauchos^every  manoeuvre  is  clearly  seen  in  the  bright  sunshine  on  the 
gentle  slopes,  without  a  tree  or  house  to  distract  the  eye. 

But  now  one  of  the  herds  is  nearing  the  manguera,  and  it  seems 
madness  to   think   of  driving   these   1500   excited   creatures   into  it. 
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through  a  gateway  o»ly  a  few  yards  wide.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
impossiblo  without  the  aid  of  treachery.  About  100  yards  from  iiie 
gate  three  large  olumfiy  oxen  may  be  aeen,  etanding  motionlefla,  guiiig 
etolidly  about  them,  and  lazily  Eapping  the  fliea  from  their  aides  witk 
their  tails ;  these  are  sleek  traitors  who  betray  thousands  of  ibmt 
fellows  to  slavery  and  death,  being  used  as  decoys  on  all  ocoasicuig,  A3 
the  herd  comes  near^  a  man  in  charge  urges  the  traitors  towvds  ^e 
gate,  and,  as  they  break  into  a  trot,  slips  aside.  The  whole  herd  amum 
thundering  after  them,  and  now  the  great  art  is  to  cheek  the  speed  of 
the  terrified  and  excited  crowd,  to  prevent  too  great  pressui^  si  ths 
gateway ;  but  in  spite  of  every  care  bulls  break  away,  and  soon  in  half  a 
dozen  directions  horsemen  may  be  seen  galloping  madly  after  tlks 
runaways,  swinging  the  lasst3  or  bolas  over  their  heads.  At  first  thej 
seem  to  gain  but  little  on  the  fugitives,  particularly  going  down  hill,  list 
gradually  they  draw  up,  out  flies  the  lasso,  and  the  next  thing  yoa  nee 
is,  perhaps,  a  bull  fitanding  on  his  head  for  a  second  and  then  lying  all 
of  a  heap  on  the  ground  I  One  way  or  another  all  that  are  overtaken 
are  stopped  or  overthrown,  and  either  driven  back,  or  if  obstinato 
towed  along  by  two  or  three  horsemen  whose  lassos  are  fastened  to  the 
horns.  Sometimes  several  **  piintas  '*  of  six,  ten,  or  a  dozen  animahi  break 
away  at  once,  bolting  in  every  directiou,  and  all  seems  lost ;  but  the 
skilful  Gauchos  rarely  fail  to  secure  the  great  mass  of  the  herd.  When 
all  have  entered,  the  three  ti-aitors,  who  have  wisely  stationed  them* 
selves  close  to  the  gate  and  coolly  watched  the  rush  of  the  captives, 
quietly  slip  out  to  enjoy  their  well-earned  supper.  The  poor  prisoners, 
confined  within  a  fence  for  the  first  time,  spend  the  whoU  night  in 
running  up  and  down,  bellowing  and  lowing  without  a  moment^s 
cessation.  A  risk  still  remains  that,  seized  hj  panic,  they  may  all  rush 
at  once  to  one  side,  break  down  the  corral  and  kill  many  of  theii 
own  number  in  the  crush.  To  diminish  this  risk,  men  remain  round 
the  corral  all  night,  who  by  talking,  whistling,  and  shouting  restraiii 
their  impetuosity.  In  the  morning  they  are  let  out  to  pasture,  cars- 
fully  guarded  by  a  strong  body  of  men,  and  so  the  process  is  repeatei  J 
till  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  the  herd  walks  into  prison  of ^ 
its  own  accord  and  can  be  driven  by  a  single  man. 

But  of  late  years  other  changes  begin  to  threaten  the  supremacy  01 
pastoral  pursuits  on  the  San  Jorge  campos.  Agriculture  has  made  »' 
start,  and  possibly  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  assume  an 
important  position  in  Central  Uruguay.  Thus  Mr.  Hall,  now  of  San 
Jorge,  writes  lately,  *'  It  is  wonderful  to  me  to  see  how  fast  the  custontj 
of  sowing  a  little  maize,  pumpkins,  &c.,  is  growing.  Fifteen  years  1 
I  do  not  believe  there  were  four  plots  of  ground  turned  up  for  grain  oil 
the  Messrs.  Fair's  property ;  to-day  on  the  same  area  there  cannot  bo 
fewer  than  forty,  containing  probably  one  hundred  times  the  acreage 
that  was  ploughed  at  that  time." 
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The  rapid  mtreductioii  of  wire  fencing  ia  another  rexoArkable  siga 
of  progress  from  primitive  pa&toraj  habits.  Ten  years  ago,  with  the 
exception  of  the  corrak,  and  a  few  b mall  paddocks  and  gardens,  there 
was  not  an  enclosed  plot  in  the  dietrict ;  now,  I  am  informed  by 
Mr*  Hall,  it  contains  116  miles  of  wiro  fencing.  This  change  is  not 
confined  to  San  Jorge ;  fifteen  gates  have  to  be  opened  in  riding  between 
it  and  Burazno,  In  fact  the  delightful  power  of  riding  anywhere 
across  country^  which  was  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  life  in  the  Banda, 
no  longer  exists* 

These  alterations  have  been  accompanied  by  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  ownerwhip  of  San  Jorge  deserving  attention,  indicating  as  it 
doee  the  variety  of  races  which  have  attained  a  footing  in  the  country 
generally,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  land  which  is  now  held  by 
foreigners.  Some  years  ago  four-iifths  of  San  Jorge  came  into  the 
market,  and  the  result  of  the  sales  has  been  that  only  one-third  has 
fallen  to  native  owners,  while  another  third  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Brazilians,  the  remainder  being  divided  among  British,  Catiarians, 
Italians,  and  Baer|iie8.  In  all  parts  of  Uruguay  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  of  the  land  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners*  This  intru- 
sion of  aliens  la  probably  in  general  beneficial,  by  introducing  more 
civilised  and  settled  habits,  and,  with  one  exception,  none  of  these  races 
can  be  regarded  as  jjolitically  dangerous.  The  British,  for  example, 
rarely  become  permanent  settltjrs,  as  they  do  not  like  the  prospect  of 
their  children  being  brought  up  as  **  Orientales  *'  subject  to  the  dangers 
of  revolutionary  wars  and  the  corruption  of  native  laws,  while  the 
children  of  the  few  who  do  marry  natives  and  settle  in  the  country  are 
generally  obsei*ved  to  be  "  more  native  than  the  natives,"  Sjianiards, 
Basques,  Italians,  &c.^  amalgamate  readily  enough  with  the  general 
population.  But  it  is  different  with  the  Brazilians.  Their  intrusion  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  national  movement.  Barely  intermarrying 
vvrith  the  natives,  they  bring  their  own  women,  dependants,  and  slaves ; 
thus,  wherever  they  settle,  tending  to  oust  the  Ganchos  altogether  from 
the  land*  The  extent  tu  which  this  conquest  by  purchase  has  prevailed 
must  be  very  considerable.  It  is  believed  that  the  Brajdlians  already 
own  one-half  of  the  land  north  of  the  Kio  Negro,  or  about  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  Kepublio,  and  it  apfwars  from  statistics  recently  published  in 
the  *  Economifite  Frangais '  that  they  hold  a  seventh  of  the  property  of 
all  kinds  in  Uruguay,  As  yet  they  have  scarcely  broken  ground  to  the 
south  of  the  I£io  Negro,  but  their  recent  purchases  at  San  Jorge  show 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  confining  themselves  to  the  north  bank 
of  that  river.  Unfortunately  these  peaceful  and  industrious  emigrants 
are  universally  detested  by  the  Gauchos,  whose  reckless  but  not 
ungenerous  disposition  ill  accords  with  the  penurious  and  somewhat 
tricky  character  of  the  intruders. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  Gauchos  extend  their  hatred  to 
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foreigners  in  general,  particnlarly,  I  know  not  why,  to  Italii 
this  nile  does  not  apply  to  the  British  eatancieros  estahlisf 
them.      Here    as    elsewhere    out   edncated  countrymen 
unrivalled  capacity  for  managing  races  in  an  inferior  stage  of  ci 
tion.     By  a  combination  of  firmness,  justice,  liherality,  and  kindni 
Biiccesfiive  managers  at  San  Jorge  have  won  the  esteem  of  the  who] 
popnlation»  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  ascendency  wUdi 
friends  there  exercised  over  even  the  wildest  characters  among 
the  moet  in  tractable  and  homicidal  races  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  maintaining  this  position  of  honour  and  usefulness,  our  anm^ 
men  in  Uruguay  have  in  general  no  assistanco  from  the  offi< 
law  ;  but  for  some  years  before  my  visit  San  Jorge  had  been  fk 
having  a  Comandante  of  rather  unusual  energy  and  efficiency, 
freed  the  district  from  many  of  the  worst  characters  by  qm< 
executing  them,  on  the  plea  of  attempts  at  escape  after  capture.  Bougl 
justice  certainly,  but  the  only  kind  possible  in  a  country  where 
foulest  murderer,  once  lodged  in  jail,  is  in  perfect  safety,  she! 
punishment  by  public  opinion— which,  indulgent  without 
homicide,  cannot,  bear  tbe  idea  of  judicial  executions — ^and  ce: 
eventual  escape  through  interest  or  bribery  at  no  distant  date* 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  general  state  of  the  police  in  Uruguay 
all  travellers  and  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  Eepubllc  agreed 
nowhere  save  at  San  Jorge,  where  this  rudo  system  of  justioo  existed 
had  they  heard  a  good  word  spoken  for  the  police*  Yet  even  Comi 
dan  to  Jose  Jesu  Eosano  was  not  free  from  the  reproach  of  sho^ 
partiality  to  meml^ers  of  his  own  political  party. 

If  the  Comandante  was  far  from  being  immaculate,  he  was  at  \i 
more  to  l>6  trusted  than  bis  force,  which  was  recruited  from  all 
•'  broken  "  raen  in  the  countr3%  Not  only  was  the  principle  of  setti 
a  thief  to  catch  a  tliief  carried  to  excess,  but  the  distinguished 
of  yesterday  might  become  a  swaggering  sergeant  to-day,  and  be 
as  a  In'igand  on  the  morrow.  The  aspect  of  the  troop  was  strictly 
keeping  with  their  origin.  Earely  was  a  trustworthy  face  to  be  i 
among  them.  Their  costume  varied  from  the  smart  uniform  c 
sergeant  to  the  simple  poncho,  and  nothing  more,  of  some  n& 
recruited  gambler ;  and  their  arms  comprised  many  types  of  sword 
rusty  pistol,  a  *'  trabuco  "  or  blunderbuss  with  expanding  mouth, 
half-mof>n  pike.  With  such  a  following  Eosano  looked  moTG  likl 
leader  of  brigands  than  a  Comandante  of  police ;  but  this  much 
be  said  in  iiis  favour,  that  he  was  rarely  accused  of  executing  any  < 
who  did  not  richly  deserve  it. 

It  may  bo  doubted,  however,  whether  the  **  policia"  of  Uruguay  di 
more  to  promote  or  restrain  the  homicidal  tendency  which  is  perhi 
more  strongly  devck">ped  among  the  Gauchos  than  in  any  other 
At  San  Jorge,  during  my  ten  months'  residence,  nine  homicides  occn; 
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in  a  population  of  al)out  a  thousand  souls ;  and  of  gixteen  men  weighed 
and  measured  hj  me  at  that  time  six  are  known  to  have  since  pemhed 
by  the  knife*  An  old  resident  believes  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
young  Gauchoa  in  the  district  die  by  violence,  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  Englishmen  from  other  diHtricts  that  matters  are  just  as  bad  with 
them.  The  majority  of  these  deaths  arise  from  hasty  assaults  or 
duels  with  the  knife  at  pulperfas,  where  the  Gauchos  assemble  and 
too  often  get  excited  with  drink.  Sonio  check  was  put  upon  this 
mortality  lately  under  the  strict  dictatorship  of  Latorre*  who  forbade 
the  wearing  of  a  deadly  short  sword  calltjd  '*fa€on,**  and  ordered  all 
lethal  weapons  to  be  laid  aside  at  a  certain  distance  from  pulporias; 
judicious  measures  too  likely  to  fall  into  disuse  in  the  confused  whirl  of 
Uruguayan  political  strife. 
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The  Society *B  East  African  Expedition, — ^^Ir,  Joseph  Thomson,  the 
leader  of  our  East  African  Expi>ditii»n,lms  returned  to  England,  and  will 
read  a  paper  descriptive  of  his  journey  and  discoveries,  at  the  first 
Evening  Meeting  of  the  new  Session,  on  the  8th  of  November, 

Mr,  B,  Leigh  Smithes  Visit  to  Pranz-Josef  Land,— Tho  persevering 

eiforts  of  our  Associate,  Mr*  Leigli  Smith,  to  increase  our  k^aowledge  of  the 
Arctic  regions  in  the  neighlxtorbood  of  Bpitzbergen,  have  this  summer 
been  rewarded  with  more  thiin  u^uitl  succl'SS.  In  his  st^ntm  yacht,  the 
Eira,  bo  has  reached  Fmnz-Juscf  Land,  and  explored  a  considerable 
part  of  its  south-western  side,  navigating  his  vessel  as  far  north  as 
^0®  20',  on  the  meridian  of  40^  east.  From  this  point,  land  was  visible 
some  40  miles  further  to  the  north-west,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  is  of 
opinion  that  tliis  westerly  coast  forms  a  practicable  basis  fur  explo- 
rations towards  the  Pole.  The  southern  coasts  of  Franz-Josef  Land  were 
traced  for  about  110  miles  westward  of  the  point  njimcd  Cape  Barents 
by  the  Dutch  Expedition  of  1879,  and  in  80''  5'  25"  N.  lat,,  48'  50'  E. 
long,,  a  sheltered  harbour  was  found,  with  secure  anchorage  in  from  five 
to  seven  fathoms.  Excursions  were  made  up  neighbouring  fiords,  and 
in  places  where  a  landing  was  effected,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ami  bears 
were  found*  The  Eira  aiTivod  safely  at  Peterhead,  after  her  brilliant 
cruise,  on  the  12th  of  October. 

The  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition  of  1880, — Our  honoraiy  corresponding 
member  at  the  Hague,  Captain  Jansen,  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  the  voyage,  this  summer,  of  the  exploring  vessel  t!ie  Barents : — ^'*  Our 
Arctic  exploring  ship,  the  liaretiUf  has  been  very  unfortunate  this  year, 
having  struck  on  the  reef  of  Cross  Island  (oflf  the  north  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya),  where  she  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  her  keel,  and  was  nearly 
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wrecked.  Still,  after  getting  afloat  again,  and  i 
ftB  far  as  Ice  Cape,  and  found  there  the  ice  from 
a  north-west  direction.    Although  convinced  tl 
towtircls  the  north,  her  condition  induced  Capl 
to  nin  any  risk  with  a  diuahled  ship,  which, 
nianagoablo,  refusing  to  answer  her  helm  in  st$ 
22nd  Augnat  from  Ice  Cape»  and  arrived  on  t]| 
merfest. — The  chief  result  of  the  expedition  ha0 
great  many  observations  on  the  state  of  the  ioc 
Brockhiiijson  having  determined  its  position  fin 
in  July. — He  c&m^  to  the  eonchision  that  thii 
winds  had  lieen  prevailing,  bringing  great 
Barents  Sea,  old  and  young  ioe  with  many  io 
water  between  for  a  steamer.    In  fact,  it  was  a 
to  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity,  he  having 
ooasted  it  to  45^  E,  in  80°  20'  N.,  sighting  land 
westerly  direction  about  40  miles  oft*.     In  an  o] 
the  ice  depends  entirely  upon  the  prevailing 
and  during  the  summer.     Every  year  wt?  ha^ 
tion»  and  I  should  require  several  ycai-e'  longe: 
sufficient  knowledge  to  advise  an   expedition! 
Land,  although  we  know  that  in  two  yeai-s 
it  without  any  difficulty  in  August  or  Septem 
more  experience  by  sending  every  year  a  small  \ 
Leigh  Smith  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
and  found  that  we  can  reach  Franz- Josef  Lai 
two  years,  then  we  may  think  about  winterH 
sledges,  but  not  l)ofoTo, — ^Tho  Barenh  sailed  to  1 
station  on  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  from  there  pn> 
limit  in  76^  40'  N.  and  56"*  R  in  a  thick  fog,  i 
ice.     There  was  a  strong  westerly  current,  an* 
the  106  stretching  south.     The  commander  foun 
to  try  Matotschkin,  but  to  go  along  the  west  0Q| 
Ioe  Haven.     Th^  thick  fogs  the  expedition  im 
water>  and  they  were  in  great  expectation  of  rea 
September,  when  they  struck  on  Cross  Island 
compelled  to  return.     In  the  middle  of  An 
was  closed  by  ice*     No  steamer  could  get 
the  Yenisei/* 

French  Surveying  Expedition  to  West  Afi 
alluded  to  in  our  last  issue/  left  Bordeaux  for  S 
Major  Desbordcg  being  in  chief  command,  and  IK 
of  the  staff  of  surveyors.  From  St,  Louis  the 
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Senegal  by  boat  to  Medina,  and  then  proceed  by  land  along  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Bafulabe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bafing  and 
BakJioy,  At  this  point,  which  is  900  miles  from  the  coast,  they  will 
oBtablieh  the  first  fortified  station,  and  oommence  their  surveying  opera- 
tions, the  geneml  nature  of  which  wo  have  already  indicated.  Beyond 
Bafulabe  it  is  not  anticipated  that  they  will  meet  with  any  difficulty  in 
ftiUowing  the  course  of  the  river  to  Fangalla,  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  forming  the  Bakhoy^  where  a  second  fortified  post  will  be  formed. 
Up  to  this  point  the  ronte  for  the  luilway  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
river,  but  beyond  Fangalla  a  careful  survey  of  the  country  will  be 
required  before  any  decision  can  bo  arrived  at  as  to  the  precise  route 
which  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  follow,  Docuniouta,  however,  which 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  lead  them  to  believe  that 
no  serious  obstacle  will  be  encountered  in  the  250  miles  of  country 
between  Fangalla  and  the  Hiver  Niger,  in  which  fortified  posts  will  be 
established  at  Goniakuri,  Kita,  and  Bangassi.  In  their  south-eastward 
march  the  surveying  parties  will  reach  the  water-parting  between  the 
two  river-basins,  which  is  not  far  from  the  Niger,  and  is  of  no  great 
elevation ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  easy  route  may  be  found  across  it  to 
either  Bamakti  or  Dina,  both  of  which  places  are  situated  higher  up  the 
river  than  Yanina  and  S%ou. 

Italian  ExplorerB  in  Central  Africa.*— There  would  appear  to  be  no 

foundation  at  present  for  the  rumour  recently  current  that  the  Sultan 
of  Wadai  had  given  permission  to  the  Italian  exploring  expedition  to- 
pass  through  his  tenitory  to  Bomu,  Baghirnii,  and  Sokoto,  for  in  a 
letter  dated  August  Ist,  Dr.  Matteucci  states  that  ho  had  returned  to 
El-Fashor,  having  failed  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Sultan  or 
Bar  Tama.  His  plan  is  now  to  obtain  guides  to  conduct  his  caraTan 
direct  into  Wadai,  where  he  will  halt  aboiit  30  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  despatch  a  messenger  to  ask  leave  of  the  Sultan  to  visit  it.  Should 
this  project  not  meet  with  success,  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese  will,  it  is 
believed,  return  to  Italy,  while  Br,  Matteucci  and  Lieutenant  Maasari 
will  march  round  the  southern  frontiers  of  Wadai,  and  so  reach  Baghirmi 
and  Burnm,  whose  roler  is  l>elieved  to  be  less  fanatically  disposed 
than  the  Sultan  of  Wadai.  At  the  date  of  Dr.  Mattoucci's  letter  th© 
rainy  season  was  stated  to  be  very  bad,  and  rendered  marching  extremely 
difficult,  as  well  as  astronomical  and  geographical  observations.  Lieu- 
tenant Massari  was,  however,  actively  engaged  in  collecting  material 
for  a  map  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  expedition,  which  will 
doubtless  prove  useful  in  supplementing  our  existing  information 
respecting  that  little^known  region. 

The  Algerian   Hissionary  Society's   Expeditions  to  the  Tictoiia 
Uy anza. — According  to  letters  which  have  lately  reached  Mgr.  Lavigerie, 
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articles  of  food  are  met  with^  fowls  are  cheap;  sheep  and  goats  are  pro- 
t^urable,  but  scarce.  The  only  cattle  seen  were  at  Sombe  s,  some  10  mil  eg 
frofo  the  lake  ah  ore.  Mr.  Hore  found  the  Uelse  fly  everywhere,  even  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  Sombe's  village,  where  the  cattle  are  strictly  kept 
within  Bafe  limits.  On  the  coast  line  of  Ulungu  the  villages  are  met  with 
in  cluHtors  or  districts,  with  intervals  of  forest-clothed  hills  orjjori,  and 
each  chief  is  probably  qnite  indepondeut  in  Ms  own  little  district. 
Mr,  Hore  brings  three  of  these  districts  to  the  notice  of  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  as  sui table  localities  for  a  station,  vi^. 
Liemba*  Harbour  (marked  in  the  late  Dr.  MuUens*  edition  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  map  as  Ma-Zombe),  Sombe's  country,  and  the  Lofu  River ; 
the  first  and  last  because  they  are  comparatively  populous  districts, 
find  Sombe's  country,  because  it  lies  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  lake* 
There  is  a  regular  highway  from  the  south  end  of  the  lake  to  Unyan- 
yembe  and  Ujiji,  and  any  persons  stationed  there,  Mr.  Hore  points  out| 
would  be  but  little  more  isolated  than  at  Ujiji. 

The  latanf  a  Bifltrict,  West  Coast,  AMca.— Our  AsscKuatc,  Ihlr.  D*  G, 
Kutherfurd,  semis  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit,  extending  over 
four  months,  which  he  has  made  during  the  past  suraraer  to  Batanga,  a 
district  on  the  West  African  coast,  lying  between  the  Cameroons  liiver 
and  Corisco  Bay.  Lying  out  of  the  route  of  the  mail  steamers,  and 
liaving  no  large  river,  this  part  of  the  cuast  is  very  little  known,  though 
it  offers  many  points  of  interest.  It  is  coA'^ered  with  forest  up  to  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  range  called  the  Sierra  del  Oristal,  which  here 
approaches  nearer  to  the  coast  than  it  does  in  any  other  part,  rising 
in  the  north  in  rounded  hills,  and  in  the  south  into  peaks  from  2000 
to  4000  feet  high.  At  distant  intervals  there  is  a  native  village,  at 
gome  of  which  a  solitary  European  trader  resides.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
the  formation  being  chiefly  indurated  schist  much  altered  by  igneous 
action ;  through  this  the  small  rivers  have  eroded  their  beds,  on  their 
way  from  the  hilly  interior  to  the  sea,  Mr.  Itutherford  visited  first  a 
place  called  Malimba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borea  Eiver,  where  he 
remained  several  weeks,  making  excursions  up  the  neighbouring  creeks 
and  investigating  the  natural  history  of  the  district*  He  afterwards 
obtained  a  passage  in  a  small  coasting  vessel  to  a  small  trading  station, 
nearly  50  miles  south  of  Malimba,  and  ascended  a  creek  near  there  to 
the  village  of  Mahambe,  some  tJO  miles  in  the  interior,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  a  good-humoured  native  chief,  who  gave  him  fticilities 
for  exploring  the  neigh hourbood.  He  here  captured  the  famous  Papilto 
Anliimivhm,  a  gigantic  butterfly  of  extreme  rarity,  originally  discovered 
by  Sraeathmau  more  than  a  centui-y  ago,  and  the  exact  locality  and 
habits  of  which  were  not  previousl}*  known.  The  furthest  point  suuth 
reached  on  this  expedition  %va8  the  viUagc  of  Batanga,  the  journey  to 
which  was  performed  partly  on  foot  along  the  coast  and  part  in  a  small 

♦  **  Liemba,*'  Mr,  II»re  rt^markB,  12  merel  j  the  Kilangu  for  "  lake,"  and  k©  rettiinajt 
out  of  respoct  to  Dr*  Li?iiigstone. 
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the  resources  of  the  region  lying  between  Griqnaland  West  and  the 
Molapo  River.  According  to  his  report,  it  is  occupied  by  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Batlaro,  Barolong,  Batlapin,  Mari  Batlapin, 
and  Koranna.  The  Batlaros  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  but  owing  to  the  groat  uncertainty  of  rains,  and  the  general 
scarcity  of  water,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  valleys  and  beds  of  the 
Euruman,  Matlaring,  and  Monhowing  rivers,  which  are  more  rivers  in 
name  than  in  fact,  having  only  here  and  there  small  pools  and  springs 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  people,  however,  contrive  to  raise  Kafir 
com,  imphiy  mealies,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco  in  considerable  quantities. 
Among  the  Batlaros,  Captain  Harrel  says  agriculture  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  ploughs,  of  which,  as  well  as  ox-waggons,  they  own  great 
numbers.  Their  chief  possessions  are  their  cattle,  which  they  distribute 
among  numerous  cattle  posts,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  disease 
spreading  among  them.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  ostrich 
feathers,  which  they  procure  from  their  hunting  grounds  in  the  Kalahari 
Desert,  and  in  karosses,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they  are  very 
expert.  They  are  temperate  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  and  very 
capable  in  business  matters.  They  ^number  about  10,000,  and  are 
reported  to  be  a  peaceable  race,  using  their  arms  only  for  defensive 
purposes.  Leaving  the  Batlaro  territory.  Captain  Barrel  next  visited 
Moroquane  (or  Morokwaan),  a  district  comprising  some  2000  huts,  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  Barolong  chief.  The  water  supply  here  is  obtained 
from  fountains  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  large  pan  or  vUy  near  the  town. 
The  people  have  extensive  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  possess 
numerous  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  besides  being  in  other  respects 
apparently  in  prosperous  circumstances.  The  number  of  this  sub- 
division of  the  Barolong  tribe  is  believed  to  be  10,000.  Captain  Harrel 
then  proceeded  further  northward,  and  struck  the  Molapo  and  Settlakane, 
where  he  found  the  whole  character  of  the  country  to  change  for  the 
bettor.  •  About  35  miles  up  this  river  valley  he  came  to  Fitsani,  a  village 
under  an  independent  chief,  and  after  an  intei-view  with  him  he  proceeded 
to  Schuba,  a  town  about  50  uiiles  south  of  Fitsani.  This  is  the  most 
important  town  of  the  Barolong  tribe,  and  is  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
Montsioa.  The  people  of  the  town  and  adjacent  villages  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  possess  large  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  as  well  as  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  land.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  brief  notes,  Captain  Harrel  is  stated  to  have  obtained  much 
valuable  information  relating  to  the  objects  of  his  mission,  one  of  which 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  the  tribes  ho  visited  could  afford  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  maintenance  of  the  protection  they  had  asked  for  from 
our  Colonial  authorities. 

M.  Eevoil's  Second  Expedition  to  Somali-land.  —  The  Faris  Geo- 
graphical Society  have  received  intelligence  from  M.  G.  Eevoil,  whose 
account  of   his    former  expedition  in  Somuli-land  has  already  been 
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noticed,*  that  he  iatanded  to  start  from  Aden 
Maraya  in  the  country  of  the  Hijjertain  tribe, 
there  two  months,  and  to  study  the  fauna  and 
From  Maraya  he  will  direct  his  course  towu 
plateau  of  Karkar,  in  the  interior  of  the  countr 
during  the  rainy  season,  at  which  time  it  woulc 
southwards  to  the  countiy  of  the  Balbohantei 
quence  of  the  immense  lake  and  unhealthy 
overflowing  of  the  Nogah  M,  Revoil  has  euga^ 
Somalis  at  Aden,  and  has  sent  to  apprise  several 
of  hia  intended  viuit,  hy  the  natives  who  had 
their  cattle  at  the  Aden  market,  and  from  wh< 
some  information  regarding  the  country  ha 
M.  Eevoil  expresees  his  indebtedness  for  valui 
AsBOciate,  Major  F.  M.  Hunter,  the  Political  Ri 
mentiun6j  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  p 
grammar. 

The  Indian  If  orth-West  Frontier  aueition.- 

new  Indian  north- west  frontier  is  coming  to  in 

presumptuous  on  our  part  to  express  a  hope  that. 

to  a  large  extent  a  geographical  one,  the  survejl 

be  consulted  as  well  as  the  strategist.     Already 

asserted  by  a  correspondent  in  the  columns  of  the 

rity  of  an  eminent  tactician  and  military  critic,  thi 

passes  by  which  an  invading  army  can  advance  o: 

suppose  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  Khaibar,  Kui 

We  may  obijervo,  in  passing,  that  one  of  the 

that  ever  crossed  the  Indian  frontier  advanced 

by  a  totally  different  and  much  more  direct  re 

Sanghar  Pass.     But  apart  from  that,  we  may  prof 

the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest — we  may  pe: 

authority  on  the  topography  of  Afghanistan,   S 

Geographical  Society  on  the  28th  February,  1 

gregor  said  that  he  had  collected  data  rogardin 

important  military  routes  leading  from  Afghanis 

which  the  Government  did  not  possess  sufficient 

them  to   form  a  sound  opinion.     He  also  added 

Afghanistan  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  on 

enter  by  the  Bolan  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

concentrated  not  in  Sind  but  in  the  Punjab), 

sufficiently  well  known.     And  yet  in  the  list 

less  than  six  other  routes  mentioned  which  arc 

any  one  respect  to   the  Bolan.      Geographei-s 

excused  for  suggesting  that  in  a  region  so  imp 

♦  Vol  i.  p.  E05,  and  vol.  ii.  p,  JJl 
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demarcation  of  a  new  frontier  ehonld  he  preceded,  if  not  bj  actual 
mirvoy,  at  all  events  by  a  carefiil  examination  of  the   geographical 

materials  already  collected  by  the  Indian  Survey  Department. 

Colonel  Tanner**  Survey  of  GOgit* — Major  (now  Colonel)  H*  C,  B. 
Tanner^s  sur^'ej^-map  of  Gilgit  and  the  surrounding  country  has  juBt 
reached  England.  It  fills  up  a  goodly  portion  of  a  ahoet  representing 
a  degree  each  way,  and  tho  details  are  carefully  plottetl  on  the  scale 
of  four  miles  to  the  incii,  thus  admitting  of  easy  incorporation  into 
the  Atlas  of  India,  which  ia  on  the  same  scale.  The  tract  surveyed 
extends  from  Bunji  or  Bowanji  on  the  Indus,  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Agtor  River,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gilgit  to  Hopar  (i.  e.  "  the  hole  **) 
on  the  Yasin  frontier.  Besides  this,  a  large  number  of  tributaries  flow- 
ing down  from  the  watershed  to  the  south,  dividing  the  Gilgit  from  the 
Darel  and  Tangir  valleys,  have  lK3en  mapped,  as  well  as  the  basin  of  the 
Hunza  River  and  its  tributary  streamB,  almost  up  to  the  line  of  great 
peaks  which  marks  the  north-western  section  of  the  Karakoram  or 
Muztagh  chain.  Major  Tanner  complains  that  ho  was  most  unfortu- 
nate in  regard  to  weather,  as  he  had  only  one  clear  day  when  on  a 
mountain  top.  The  country  to  the  north  was  easier  to  survey  than  that 
to  the  south,  the  watershed  before  referred  to  {between  the  Gilgit  and 
Indus  rivers),  in  sptt^j  of  its  great  height,  which  averages  15,000  or 
10,000  feet,  being  peculiarly  difficult  t^  map  owing  to  the  abeence  of 
peaks  along  its  length  of  150  miles,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  whole  ridge 
forming  a  huge  broken  table-land.  The  entire  area  mapped  amounted 
to  about  1800  square  miles  surveyed  on  the  J-inch  scale,  and  a  margin 
of  800  sqnare  miles  of  sketchy  reconnaissance.  Eight  new  trigono- 
metrical  stations  were  observed  in  all,  and  uuracroiis  heights  were 
determined  by  aneroid  and  Marriotti's  pocket  mercurial  barometer,  which 
latter  instrument  gave  very  correct  and  satisfactory  results.  Colonel 
Tanner *8  work  has  not  yet  been  connected  with  the  route  surveys  of  tho 
Mnllah  in  the  Swat  and  Kandia  valley i^,  and  as  another  season  would 
enable  this  geographical  desideratum  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  much  to 
1*0  hoped  that  advantage  may  bo  taken  of  the  presence  of  our  Resident 
at  Gilgit  to  sanction  it. 

Frejevakky's  Expedition :  Visit  to  the  Upper  Hoang-ho,  —  The 
•  Invalide  Kusse '  publishes  further  letters  from  Colonel  Prejevalsky, 
giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Uppor  Iloang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  after  his  return  from  the  Tibetan  plateau.  The  following  is  their 
tenour : — - 

Uoui-DB-Tof^  Plateau  of  the  Hoang-bo,  May  1880. 

After  concloding  affairs  at  Sining,  1  returned  to  iny  camp,  25  versta  (13  miles) 
from  the  town  of  Tonkir.  Having  packed  and  dt»5j)atchcd  all  oar  collections  to 
Ala-bhan,  on  tlie  20th  March  we  directed  our  course  to  the  Hoaog-bOj  83  verists  (55 
miles)  from  Tonkir.  The  Yellow  Biver  here  makes  a  sharp  bend  from  north-east  to 
oa9t.    At  the  phvce  where  the  liver  turns  is  the  little  Yulley  of  Gomi,  inhabited  hy 
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bank  of  tbe  Cliiirmysh,  which  has  a  width  of  300  to  350  feet  at  thia  place ;  besides 
which,  the  other  himk  presenta  the  same  difficulties  owing  to  its  abrupt  and  tmevea 
nature. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  faund  it  best  to  return  to  Gomi.  Thence 
I  repaired  to  Houi-d^j  situated  60  versts  (40  miles)  off  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Yellow  Eiver.  Onr  interpreter,  a  Tamuchi  from  Kulja,  a  very  intelligeui  man  and 
thoroughly  reliable,  was  sent  to  Sinicg  to  notify  to  the  local  authority  our  wish  to 
reach  the  mounlaina  covered  with  eternal  stiowis  on  otir  way  through  Houi-d^,  The 
amban  of  Siniog,  believing  that  we  were  returning  to  our  country  discomfited  by 
our  misadveutureg,  got  into  a  fury  on  receiving  this  newa,  and  deckred  that  in  cou- 
formity  with  iDstructious  from  Peking,  he  would  not  allow  us  to  cross  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hoang-ho.  He  softened  down^  however^  and  ended  by  sending  ns 
a  guide,  charged  with  a  communication  in  writing,  in  which  he  explained  that 
he  oould  not  jiOBsibly  let  us  go  to  Koko-nor,  nor  penetrate  further  into  Houi-d^, 
where  the  TangutanH  were  in  revolt  The  whole  story  was  a  pure  fiction  in  all  pro- 
bability. For  my  i>art,  I  do  not  count  upon  going  beyond  the  snow-liu©  of  Houi-de, 
I  shall  pafi8  June  there  and  explore  its  fauna  and  flora,  afterwards  proceeding  north- 
ward towards  Cheibseu,  where  I  shall  remain  during  the  whole  of  July,  in  order  to 
complete  my  previous  explorations  in  these  Uiountains, 

The  weather  is  detestable  ;  it  rains  every  day.  There  is  snow  in  the  mountains ; 
in  the  night  of  the  lOth-lltb  May  the  thermometer  fell  to  12°  below  zero.  But 
the  mountain  flora  is  rich,  and  we  have  collected  250  kinds  of  plants.  We  have, 
moreover,  caught  many  fish  in  the  Hoang-ho,  and  prepared  upwards  of  500 
specimens  of  birds,  B^^ides  these  results  of  our  tmvels^  we  have  made  a  map  of  the 
countries  visited,  taken  astronomical,  barometricali  and  tliermometrical  observations, 
and  sketches  of  different  types  of  naiivea.  In  a  word,  our  explorations  have  been  as 
complete  as  possible. 

I  could  not  penetrate  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  passing  through  Taaidam  and  Tibetan  territory.  I  have  great  doubts  if  ihti 
Hoang-ho  makes  so  sudden  a  beud  in  its  upper  course  as  usually  represented  on 
maps.  I  can  affirm  that  no  such  bend  exists  in  the  250  versta  (167  miles) of  it  which 
I  have  explored. 

These  are  the  succinct  details  which  I  can  give  as  to  our  two  months'  journey  up 
the  Hoang-ho.  1  must  coufess  that  we  were  far  better  off  with  the  Si-fan  savages 
than  among  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  end  to  the  tales  got  up  to  our  prejudice  in 
order  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  people  against  us.  As  an  example,  the  amban  of 
Sining  asked  our  interpreter  if  it  were  true  that  I  could  see  280  feet  into  the  earth 
and  discover  precious  sbones  there.  The  Si-fan  firmly  believed  that  we  were  sorcerers 
who  oonld  transport  ourselves  every  night  whither  we  wished,  aud  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  our  crossing  mountains  was  the  impossibility  of  carrying  our  mules  and 
horses  with  ns  in  onr  Bight.  The  same  amban  of  Sining  related  that  Count  Szdch^nyi 
had  obtained  &om  the  bottom  of  the  Hoang-ho  a  precious  stone  of  priceless  value* 
Fairy  tales  indeed  [ 

1  shall  juass  July  in  the  mountains  of  ChcibscD,  and  proceed  thence  to  Ala-ahani 
which  I  count  upon  reaching  towards  the  20th  August. 

The  foregoing  ooDtinuea  the  narrative  of  Colonol  PrejeYalBky'e  pro- 
ceedings after  leaving  Sining,  to  which  place  wo  followed  him  in  the 
note  published  in  our  September  number  (p.  566).  From  the  particulam 
now  given  wo  learn  that  on  leaving  Sining  Prejevalaky  again  turned 
fiouthwardg  till  he  stnick  the  Hoang-ho  at  Gomi,  about  50  miles  from 
Tonkir.    A  place  of  thiu  name  (spelt  Homi)  appears  to  iiave  been  visited 
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by  Marco  Polo,  if  Colonel  Yule*6  identification  be  correct ;  *  Imi 
the  fiimilarity  of  tlie  name,  which  is  striking,  it  can  have  but  littfei 
ilo  with  Prejovalsky's  Gomi,  for  Polo's  Homi  (Anin)  is  in  the  provinoef^ 
Kweichau,  south  of  the  Kinsha^kiang,  in  lat  23**  40',  i-  e,  nearly  IS* 
south  of  the  probable  position  of  the  Gomi  in  Eansuh  mentioned  by  the 
KuBsian  traveller*  In  the  absence  of  more  explicit  details  from  hiiu,  wc 
can  but  hint  at  some  of  the  places  likely  to  have  been  visited,  Thns  the 
great  Lama  monastery  of  Denger  lies  on  the  first  day's  march  out  of 
Sining  (according  to  a  Chinese  itinerary  translated  into  Ruasinn  hy 
M.  Uspenskyt),  This  was  in  1727  a  gieat  trade  centre  for  all  the 
Mongols  living  west  of  the  Yellow  Eiver,  and  it  won  Id  be  highly  inter- 
esting to  know  more  of  its  present  condition.  Sining  and  Tonkir  (HQe^ft 
Tang-keu-cail)  were  alao  flourishing  cities  in  comparatively^  recent  tious^ 
before  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Western  China.  Of  the  siege  and 
recapture  of  the  former  of  these  places  by  the  Chinese  troops  in  1872 
Prejevaleky  himself  gives  a  humorous  account  in  his  eai*lier  wortj 
Sining  has  long  been  noted  as  the  centre  of  the  rhubarb  districts*  ami 
before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  leain 
that  plants  of  the  medicinal  rhubarb  propagated  from  seed  brought  by 
Prejevalsky  from  Kansnh  in  1874  have  attained  a  very  respeetabk 
growth  in  the  Butanic^1l  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  writer 
chanced  to  see  them  as  recently  as  last  Month.  The  natives  are  spoken 
of  as  Si-fan.  This  is  the  name  (signifying  western  barbarians)  applied 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  Eastern  Tibetans.§  Cheibsen,  which  the  traveller 
proposed  visiting  in  July,  is  doubtless  the  Chobaen  of  his  earlier  work-H 
We  must,  in  conclusion,  repeat  the  regret  onoe  expressed  bylLUspensky 
(in  a  footnote  to  the  aliove-mentioncd  Chinese  itinerary,  p*  300),  that  the 
stmrces  of  the  Yellow  River  are  still  un visited,  and  thus  many  highly 
interesting  geographical  problems  are  left  unsolved. 

Korea.lT^-A  correspondent  of  a  Yokohama  paper,  writing  from  Korea* 
furnishes  a  few  notes  respecting  the  new  pirt  of  Gensan,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsnlai  which  the  Japanese  have  succeeded  in  opening 
to  their  trade  under  the  recent  treaty  with  Kcjrea.  The  distance  horn 
Fusan,  on  the  south  coast,  where  tbt^  Japanese  have  had  a  small  set- 
tlement, chieSy  for  the  Tsushima  trade,  for  some  300  years,  is  stated  to 
be  about  184  ri  (447  miles).  (Jensan  is  situated  on  a  vast  plain,  and 
in  a  yary  favourable  position ;  its  harbour  is  large  and  picturesque  in 
appearance,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Fusan.  The  Jai>an<*fl0 
settlement,  which  has  an  area  of  about  83  acres,  is  already  partly 
occupied,  and  the  building  of  a  Consulate  is  nearly  completed.     11» 

•  Yule'ti  *  Maroo  Polo/  2nd  edit  ?oL  ii.  p.  214.  G  cmd  H  are  espre«aed  ia  Rualia 
by  the  loiine  letter.  In  the  pi  esi^u  t  Instuncc  ihu  *  Journal  de  *St.  Fetcrsboni-g/  firoiu  which 
tho  iibove  iti  taken,  hns  rciiden  d  thin  letl^r  by  the  Roman  G. 

t  *  Isve8tiya*  of  Ruas.  CSeog.  Soc,  1873,  vol  ix,  p.  298. 

:  *Mongoln,V  Englisb  ed.  tmniilftted  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  vol  ii.  p-  13*. 

§  Op.  cit.  ii.  3e2.  IJ  Op.  ciiAl  70  et  seq.  %  Cf.  ?ol.  i.  p. 
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principal  productions  of  the  neighbonrhood  are  gold,  eilvor,  leather, 
bones  of  horses  and  bulls,  grain,  fish,  and  seawoed,  gold  being  described 
OS  especially  abundant  in  this  part  of  Korea* 

The  CoftBt  of  Btissiaii  ManchTiria,— The  same  oorn^spondent  of  the 
''North  China  Herald!/  to  %vhom  wo  were  indebted  for  the  remarks  on 
rtiissian  Manchuria  at  page  567,  in  a  further  letter  furnishes  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  coast  north  of  Yladivostock.  After  the  straits 
and  island  of  Askold,  on  which  is  a  valuable  gold-mine,  have  been 
passed,  the  course  diverges  naoro  to  the  north,  skirting  the  coast,  which 
is  bold  and  presenta  a  picturesque  variety  of  mountain,  hill,  plain,  and 
valley,  for  the  most  part  richly  wooded,  while  the  villages  of  the  sea- 
weed collectors  are  dotted  along  the  beach.  From  Capo  Disappointment 
to  Barraoouta  Harbour  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  unkno^vn  coast,  present- 
ing very  similar  features  to  that  further  snntli,  and  devoid  of  prominent 
landmarks.  At  Castries  Bay,  w^here  vessels  call  to  obtain  pilots  for 
tho  Amur,  a  military  road  runs  across  the  isthmus,  communicating 
with  the  principal  branch  of  tho  Amur,  some  40  miles  distant. 
Twenty  miles  above  Castries  Point,  tho  north  cape  of  the  bay,  tho 
intricate  navigation  begins,  and  tho  voyage  up  the  river  to  Nikolaiefek 
is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  constant  shifting  of  the  channels, 
due  to  the  debris  brought  down  by  the  strong  current  of  the  Amur, 
The  Kussiana  are  said  to  intend  removing  the  settlement  of  Nikolaiefak, 
which  was  abandoned  as  a  great  military  station  some  time  back  in 
favour  of  Vladivostock,  to  a  point  nearly  700  miles  further  up  the 
river,  probably  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  its  present 
locality,  caused  by  its  proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Forests 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side  of  the  river  at 
Nikolaiefsk,  and  contain  many  unkno\%Ti  treasures  for  the  botanist  and 
the  naturalist.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  described  as  clayey, 
overlying  beds  of  lava  and  tBacbyte,  and  the  water  is  impregnated  with 
lime.  Smoked  salmon,  caviare,  and  leather,  tanned  with  birch  bark 
which  gives  it  the  well-known  smell  of  Russia  leather,  arc  among  the 
staple  products  of  the  place.  The  Gilyaks,*  a  Siberian  tribe,  manit- 
iBcture  about  here  very  curious  waterproof  dresses  from  the  skin  of 
the  salmon,  which  look  like  shot  silk,  when  new.  The  convict  station 
at  Bui,  in  Saghalien,  is  a  place  of  some  interest;  the  harbour  is  fonned 
by  a  gentle  curve  in  the  land,  with  a  bold  cape  at  each  extremity ;  and 
the  shore  is  lined  by  lofty  clifls  of  ironstone  and  limestone,  with  seams 
of  coal  at  an  angle  of  about  30^.  The  island  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Russians,  as  timber,  coal,  iron,  sea-weed,  whales,  and 

♦  Cf.  ante,  p.  614.  In  the  loiter  referred  to  iibore,  the  following  passage  occurs ; — 
**  Tbe  Gilyakii,  in  csommoo  with  iDo«t  *>f  the  Sibemm  tribes  and  the  Ainoa,  keep  cuged 
lienrs  in  their  villages,  over  tho  killmg  of  which  there  is  an  annnal  festivah*'  Perhaps 
tho  pra<»t.)C6  here  alluded  to  may  account  for  Mr,  Lnnsdella  statement  that  **•  they  are 
commonly  said  to  wofahip  the  bear/' 
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seals,  Babies,  and  other  fiir-bearing  animals  ar 
and  the  soil  is  capable  of  growing  anything. 

The  Aboriginal  TribeB  of  Western  China,—, 
aborigines  of  Western  China  is  but  scanty, 
Inland  Mission,  has  done  good  service  in  sendin; 
personal  observations  of  the  Lo-lo  tribes,  who  h 
trict   in   the  Szechuen  province,  west   of  Sn-cb 
southward  into  Yunnan.     The  Lo-lo  men  he 
BO  stout  as  the  Chinese  are  in  manj*  instani 
darker,  and  their  features  sharper  and  better  lod 
them  shave  their  heads  after  the  Chinese  fashioj 
hair,  but  wear  it  in  a  number  of  little  twists  o: 
into  one,  and  made  into  a  knot  on  the  front  of 
long  narrow  strip  of  calic<j  round  their  heads,  the 
is  bound  round  the  knot  of  hair»  and  makes  it  L 
protruding  from  the  forehead.    Many  of  those 
what  lazy  in  their  habits  ;  but  as  they  have  a 
under  cultivation^   some  of  them  must  work,     5 
and  they  live  in  low  smoky  houses,  with  little  m 
inside  or  out.     They  seem  fond  of  tobacco,  b^ 
though  Mr*  NicoU  foiirs  that  they  are  incUned  tc 
In  Ning-yCian-fu  the  Lo-lo  have  assimilated  thei 
adopting  their  dress  in  full,  and  many  of  them  hj 
and  military  degrees,  and  have  in  consequence  it 
ments  among  their  own  people.      The  Lo-lo  wom 
and  skirt;  the  latter  is   plain  from  the  waist  d< 
for  about  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  it  has  sevei 
which  is  another  plain  piece  about  four  inche 
than  the  rest  of  the  dress,  so  as  to  allow  freedi 
coming  to  within  two  inches  of  the  grounj*    H 
shoulders,  and  comes  down  Imise  to  the  waist, 
dress  is  the  stiff  band  wom  round  the  neck,  w! 
of  a  soldier's  stock ;  it  is  Ijeautifnlly  embroidi 
back  with  a  silver  clasp.      These  Lo-lo  irkhabit 
the  hills  are  in  many  places  covered  with  dee| 
Their  mode   of  farming  is  different   from   thi 
Mr.  NicoU  says   *  they  seem  to  follow  in  the  v^ 
farmers,  although  very  far  behind  them."     The 
maize,  beans,  and  potatoes.     They  have  large  ni 
and  sheep,  the  last  not  having  the  fat  tail  of  thfl 

The  Upper  ITrugnay  Valley  as  a  Field  for 

Besehoren  invites  attention,  in  a  recent  issue  (Ni 
of  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  to  the  excel 
colonisation  offered  by  the  South  Brazilian  pUi 
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the  rivers  Ijuhy  GuasBU  and  Paaso  Fimdo,  aouthom  tributaries  of  the 

Uruguay  Eiver,  The  eountry  consists  partly  of  highland,  and  partly 
of  rich  slopes  gradually  descending  to  the  lied  of  the  Uruo;Tiay  River. 
lletals  are  known  to  exist,  the  old  Jesuit  missions  having  worked  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  mines»  and  a  resident  of  Piilmoira  a  few  years  ainco 
liaviui;  brought  back  from  the  region  referred  tu  unmistakable  evidence 
of  mineral  wealth  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of  gr»ld-dust.  There  are  fully 
10,000  square  kilometres  of  virgin  forest  available  for  intending  settlers, 
the  araucaria  pine  (Araucaria  hrasiUensis)  and  the  Paraguay^tea  tree  (Hex 
paragitat/eTm»)  being  exceptionally  abundant;  while  other  forest  growth 
of  economic  importance  is  weU  represented.  Frosty  snow,  and  ice  are 
not  unfrequent  on  the  highlands,  but  are  unknown  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Uruguay  and  its  ti'ibutaries.  At  a  place  called  Xonohay  in  the 
Passo  Fundo  valley*  the  author  aaw  tropical  products  such  as  coffee, 
sugar,  raandioca,  and  tobacco,  side  by  side  with  maize,  boans,  and 
potatoes,  The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are  described  as 
superior,  for  the  purposes  of  European  colonisatioxi,  to  any  other  part 
of  Brazil. 

The  Argentine  Pampas. — We  are  informed  by  Br.  Stanislas  Zeballos^ 
the  President  of  the  Argentine  Geographical  Institute,  that  he  re- 
turned to  Buenos  Ayres  in  February  last  from  a  journey  of  exploration 
in  the  Argentine  Pampas,  which  afford  a  refngo  to  the  most  important 
groups  of  the  indigenous  Araucan  race,  and  that  he  has  in  the  press  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  the  expedition.  During  the  three  months  that 
he  was  absent  on  this  frequently  dangerous  journey,  he  travelled  900 
miles,  and  discovered  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  and  numerous  featureii 
in  the  country  which  are  new  to  geography.  The  importance  of  these 
discoveries  will  be  shown  by  the  many  corrections,  to  which  they  will 
give  rise,  in  the  map  of  South  America  in  the  region  comprised  between 
35"*  and  40°  S.  lat.,  and  61''  40'  and  69"  40'  W.  long.  Besides  the  material 
furnished  by  his  field  bo<3k.  Dr.  Zeballos  has  cbllected  much  infomiation 
*4  interest  in  the  departments  of  geology,  anthropology,  hydrography, 
botany,  and  zoology.  Ho  tells  us,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Pampas  ai*e 
b}''  no  means  an  immense  level  plain,  as  they  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  but  on  the  contrary  contain  majestic  scenery,  as  well  as  many 
unexpected  and  interesting  features. 

The  Climate  of  the  Falkland  Islands.^ — A  correspondent  recently 
furnished  the  *  Times '  with  a  long  communication  on  these  islands, 
dealing  more  particularly  with  the  unsurpassed  advantages  they  offer 
to  a  limited  numl)er  of  emigrants  %vith  small  capitiil,  but  he  adds  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  their  climate  and  products,  which  are  of  wider 
interest.  All  the  islands  lie  bertween  S,  lat.  SO"*  and  55°,  and  resemble  the 
Orkneys  in  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation.  The  thennometer  ranges  from 
2&^  F,  to  50""  F,  in  winter,  and  from  bQ""  F,  to  75°  F.  in  summer.     Snow 
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Siod  frontier,  and  in  1856,  on  tho  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  PersU,  the  bte 
General  Jacob  beiog  directed  to  take  command  of  cavalry  of  the  expeditionary  force, 
Sir  W*  Merewetber  remained  in  charge  of  the  Sind  frontier,  and  to  bis  admirabltj 
conduct  in  that  ix)sition  during  the  most  trying  times  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  may  be 
attributed  the  order  maintained  uj^pon  that  border  imder  exceptionally  difBcult  cir- 
cnmstanoea,  as  well  as  in  a  great  measure  the  peace  of  the  whole  province  of  Sind. 
But  the  constant  anxietjand  strain  on  hia  constituiiou  which  the  state  of  affairs  had 
required,  compelled  him,  on  the  return  of  General  Jacob,  to  seek  relaauition  in 
EuglADd ;  he  was  however  recalled  in  a  few  months  on  the  lamented  death  of  that 
diatiuguiahed  aoldier  and  adminiBtrator,  which  occurred  at  the  latter  end  of  1859, 
when  Sir  William  Merewether  assumed  bis  command,  which  be  held  until  required 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  military  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bombay  in  1861. 
From  this  he  was  transferred  to  the  political  charge  of  Aden,  where  by  his  adminis- 
tmtive  ability  he  brought  under  control  many  of  tbo  Arab  tribes  located  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  During  the  Abyssinian  war  Sir  W.  Merewether  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  att^ached  to  the  force,  but  this  position  be  never  took 
up,  acting  throughout  in  a  political  capacity.  He  was  at  the  close  of  this  war 
offered  and  accepted  the  commissionersbip  of  the  province  of  Sind,  which  he  held 
until  he  returned  to  England  and  took  his  seat  in  the  council  of  India.  He  was 
enrolled  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  in  1868,  and  since  May  1878  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  CounciL 

Sir  William  Merewether  posseseed  considerable  natural  ability,  and  was  endowed 
with  sound  common  sense,  great  tact,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  the  moet  indomi- 
table perseverance  in  the  carrying  ont  of  any  work  he  undertook  to  perform.  Of  a 
robust  constitution,  be  was  extremely  fond  of  all  field  sports,  i^rticularly  of  bog- 
bunting,  while  his  kind,  genial,  chivalrous^  and  generous  dis^x>sition  endeared  htm 
to  all,  and  few  men  have  left  more  numerous  and  si o cere  friends  to  mourn  their  loss. 

The  Reverend  George  Maxwell  Gordon,  M.A.,  who  was  killed  at  Candahar 
on  16tb  August  last,  was  the  younger  of  tbo  two  sons  of  the  late  Captain  J,  E , 
Gordon,  R.N.,  sometime  M.P.  for  Dundalk,  and  of  Barbara,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Herts. 

He  was  bom  in  1839,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1861.  In 
1666,  after  a  visit  to  Palestine,  be  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  He  there  worked,  first  around  Madras,  then  in  the  Punjab,, 
both  in  the  Lahore  Divinity  College,  with  the  Rev.  T*  V.  French,  now  Bishop  of 
Lahore,  and  svs  an  itinerary  missionary,  with  Pind  Dadan  Khan  as  his  head- 
quarters. 

In  1870  he  travelled  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  He  afterwards  declinevl  the 
offer  of  a  Bishopric  about  to  be  founded  in  the  latter  country.  After  a  short  visit  to 
England,  be  returned  to  India  in  1871,  through  Persia,  where  tbo  famine  was  then 
raging,  and  remained  there  for  some  time  dispensing  aid  to  the  sick  and  starving,  at 
Ispahan  and  Shirez,  In  1874  ho  worked  at  Jhelum,  imd  in  1878,  with  the  Banction 
of  the  Government  of  India,  marched  to  Quetta  with  Sir  M.  Biddulph's  column.  He 
thence  went  to  Candahar  with  the  troops,  returning  to  Find  Dadan  Khan.  He 
subsequently  started  the  Biluch  Mission  at  Dera  Ghiizi  Khan,  returning  to  Cimdahir, 
where  he  again  undertook  the  duties  of  Acting  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  During  the 
sortie  on  I6lh  August  last  he  received  the  wounded  in  the  hospital  as  they  were 
brought  in  ;  but  subsequently,  when  returning  from  bravely  visiting  some  wounded 
men  in  a  shrine  400  yards  outside  the  gate,  atone,  under  a  heavy  fire,  h©  was  shot 
throtigh  the  wrist  and  side,  and  died  the  same  day. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society  in  1879,  and  was  for 
fifteen  years  a  missionary  of  the  Ciiurcb  Missionary  Society  at  Lis  own  cost. 
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On  a  possible  Communication  leiween  Shyring  Water  €md  i 
Channel  hading  to  the  Pacific, 

FjEBNilCBBB  FjkBM,  FuXiMIB,  SLOCO^" 

Au^j,  25th,  IflSO. 

WBonyoii  called  my  attention  to  Mr.  Copprnger's  letter  giving  an  aoootuit  ofhii 
viait  to  Bkjring  Waiter  in  the  Straits  of  Magdlan,*  I  said  I  would  send  jou  &  liefir 
remarkfl  with  regard  to  the  channel  supposed  by  that  gentleman  to  be  ponbty 
existent  from  Skyring  Water  northward  or  westward,  as  I  felt  sure  the  matter  hA 
been  settled  by  FitzKoy, 

On  referring  to  the  *  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^*  I  find  tbatitwiita 
tbo  authority  of  Mr.  Low  f  tbat  the  head  of  Skyring  Water  was  sealed  up  from  tbe 
west  side ;  but  Skyring  himself  decided  the  question  from  the  nortlu  It  is  «TJdebt 
from  his  de8cri])tion  %  that  he  expected  Obstruction  Sound  would  be  found  ojkd  (o 
the  aoiith-east,  and  he  went  on  from  disappointment  to  disappointment,  thoQgh  tba 
channels  narrowed  so  much  that  they  could  have  been  of  little  j^ractical  value,  iiltr 
poBsiog  "  Up  and  down  *^  Gape,  at  the  bottom  of  one  bight  he  obaerred — I  quote  liii 
own  words — ^*  distant  high  land  in  tlmt  direction  (aouth-oaat)^  and  could  see  a  ilieit 
of  water  about  six  miles  from  me ;  but  whether  it  was  a  lagoon  or  a  part  of  tie 
Skyring  Water  was  doubtful."  He  then  went  on  to  Hewitt  Harbour,  and  lay*,  **ott 
the  following  morning  we  pursued  our  course  to  the  S,S.W.,  and  at  eleven  o'cloek 
reached  the  extremity  of  this  extensive  sound.  All  our  suBjiense  was  then  removed^ 
and  all  our  hopes  destroyed ;  for  the  closing  shores  formed  but  a  small  bay  in  tiM 
south-weat,  and  high  land  encircled  every  part  without  leaving  an  opeDing,"! 

He  excuses  himself  for  unnecessary  dilfusencss  in  his  description  oTtluJ  examiiui- 
tion,  and  goes  on  to  say^  *^  but  I  think  that  when  its  near  approach  to  the  SkyriDg 
Water  is  knoirvn  by  other?,  it  will  be  considered  very  singular  that  no oommuiiiailioii 
exists  between  them.  .  .  ,  To  every  one  on  board  the  Adelaide  it  was  a  gitftt  £•• 
spjioi fitment.*'  He  describes  the  examination  by  Kirk©  and  himself  of  **  the  only 
inlet  now  remaining  to  he  explore<i/'  which  was  to  the  S.S.E. ;  and  of  one  to  tk 
north-east  which  Kirkc  had  left  undone,  and  **  which,  as  our  last  hope,  X  thoo^tit 
necessary  to  examine,"  And  he  adds,  to  show  bow  alive  he  was  to  the  *Tijy 
singular"  consideration  above  mentioned,  "  situated  as  we  were,  we  had  great  resm 
to  be  very  earnest  in  the  search  for  a  passage  ;  and  I  think  that  no  channel  into  ite 
Skyring  Water,  however  small  and  intricate,  would  have  been  left  unat tempted  A 
this  crisis.** 

It  seems  to  mc  that  this  testimony  is  quite  oonclustve,  and  I  think  yon  will  te 
of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  evident  that  no  stone  was  loft  unturned  to  find  the  bo^ 
for  and  expected  channel.  I  will  only  add  that  if  you  examine  the  chart  yOQ  «^ 
eee  that  such  a  passage  could  not  be  of  practical  value  for  vessels.     The  navi^lit, 


♦  Pablished  in  the  *  Proceedings,'  September  number,  p.  552. 

I  Mr.  Irow  was  the  master  of  a  scaler  well  acquainted  with  all  tlieee  plaoea,  i 
Tfhom  FitzRoy  got  much  infomiatioD, 

;  '  Niurrati?e  of  the  Surveying  Yoyagee  of  H.M.S.  AdveMur^  ft&d  B^agU^  by  OilMil 
King  and  FitzKoy,  vol.  i.  p.  34(5  9t  s^, 

%  Op,  dt.,  p.  35L 
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especially  through  FiizRoy.  Channel^  is  much  more  intricate  than  by  the  regular 
channel ;  and  the  distaooe,  if  a  yessel  came  out  into  Obstruction  Sonnd,  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Even  if  a  ship  could  go  straight  through — which  it  cannot — from 
the  head  of  Skyring  Water  to  Clapperton  Inlet,  the  distance  from  St.  Jerome  Point 
(Crooked  Reach)  would  be  50  miles  longer  than  that  by  Cape  Tamar. 

RiCHD.  C.  Mayne,  Rear-AdmiraL 
C.  R.  Markham,  Esq.,  c.b.,  Secretary  B.a.8. 


ObservcUions  made  during  a  recent  Voyage  along  the  Loango  Coast 
of  West  Africa, 

25  Camden  Stbeet,  N.W.,  8M  October^  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  just  returned  from  a  cruise  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  I 
beg  to  forward  you  a  few  extracts  from  my  log,  which  perhaps  may  deserve  to  be 
brought  to  the  public  notice. 

Steaming  along  the  coast  to  the  northward  at  5  p.m.  on  the  25th  July,  1880,  in 
lat.  6^  Z^  S.  and  long.  12^  25'  £.,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  off  the  land,  and 
during  a  heavy  "calemma*'  (rollers),  I  saw  li'  to  the  eastward  heavy  breakers ;  the 
water  jumped  up  at  half  a  dozen  different  places  as  if  jerked  out  of  a  submarine 
volcano.  This  was  a  shoal  evidently  composed  of  rocks  ;  its  position  coincides  with 
the  position  of  a  shoal  marked  as  doubtful  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  about 
6'  S.  by  E.  from  the  Vesuvius  shoal.  Its  rocky  bottom  makes  it  evidently  very 
dangerous  to  navigation. 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  in  lat.  4°  24'  S.  and  long,  ir  37'  30"  E., 
I  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  not  marked  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  called 
Yumbo  by  the  natives.  It  is  over  100  feet  wide,  and  its  depth  varies  from  four 
to  16  feet,  according  as  its  mouth  is  shut  or  open.  It  shuts  during  heavy 
**'  calemmas "  (rollers),  and  opens  again  when  the  current  overcomes  the  obstacle 
thrown  up  by  the  sea.  This  river  is  said  to  extend  a  long  way  into  the  interior, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  native  traffic  on  it.  If  mile  to  the  northward,  I  foimd 
another  river,  called  Kissao  by  the  natives ;  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  Yumbo, 
but  its  mouth  is  also  subject  to  the  same  variations. 

In  August  I  visited  the  Bay  of  Chillonga  The  reef  off  Chillongo  Point  extends 
4'  in  a  N.W.  by  K.  direction,  and  breaks  during  calemmas ;  it  should  not  be 
approached  nearer  than  nine  fathoms,  as  the  sea  outside  the  reef  is  said  to  break 
in  seven  fathoms  during  heavy  calemmas.  The  reef  is  composed  of  sand  and  rocks, 
and  is  very  dangerous.  There  is  a  channel  for  small  craft  between  Chillongo  Point 
and  the  reef,  said  to  carry  three  fathoms. 

Coming  from  the  southward,  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Chillongo  Elver  (which  is 
not  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  five  miles  further  in  a  K.N.E.  direction),  and  the 
light-coloured  hummock  at  tiie  back ;  then  steer  for  a  dark  bluff  at  the  water's  edge 
until  Chillongo  Point  is  in  one  with  an  easily  distinguished  point  4'  to  the  southward 
of  it ;  being  now  well  inside  the  reef,  haul  to  the  southward  and  go  as  far  into  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  as  desirable,  four  fathoms  being  a  good  anchoring  ground  a  long 
way  in.  It  docs  not  break  inside  the  bay  during  heavy  calemmas  even,  as  the  reef 
forms  a  natural  breakwater. 

While  writing  about  the  South-west  Coast  of  Africa,  I  may  as  well  mention 
that  the  H  fathom  patch  in  Corisco  Bay,  in  lat.  1°  3'  N.  and  long.  9°  Z(y  E.,  does  not 
exist. 

By  bringing  an  easily  distinguished  clump  cf  trees  on  north-west  point  forming 
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Kabul,  including  the  Kftrappa^h  and  Tahtnr&li  routes,  and  variouB  others  both 
from  Kabul  and  IWhdwar,  extending  from  KaGriatdn  to  the  AMti  Sind. 

ludependeurly  of  tbe  genenil  value  of  theise  notes  at  \]w  present  time  from 
the  special  linguistic  attainments  ol  their  author,  a  great  amnuut  of  geographical 
and  topographical  inforniatiou  is  conlained  in  them,  which  is  in  all  difficult 
points  hicidly  explaineti,  the  errors  of  lormer  authors  being  pointed  out  and 
amended, 

JtohricM^  Beinliold,  &  Melseer,  HeinriclL-^Deutscho  ?il;;erreiscn  nach  dem 
beiligen  Lande.  Berlin  (Weidmann) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp,  712.  (  Williams  dfc  NorgaU  : 
price  1^) 

After  an  historical  intrcxluction,  the  accounts  of  twenty-thr^  German 
pilgrims  to  the  Huly  Laiid  are  reproduced  with  anTiotation»»  from  Jacob  von 
Bern,  in  1346,  to  Ernst  von  Bueseck,  in  1587.  A  PJlj;nm  roll  from  1300  to 
1600  foUowa,  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  bibliograiihy,  glossarj,  &c, 

APHICA. 

3>ebai20,  Michel-Alexaildre* — ^^L'Ahbu  l>ebaize  et  sa  Mission  G^o^raphique  et 
ScientiEqiie  dans  I'Afrique  Centrale.  Far  Alfred  Habaud*  Marseille  (Barlatier* 
Feissat):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  68,  photograph. 

The  President  of  the  Marseilles  Geo|;raphical  Society  has  here  collected  from 
tbe  numbers  for  April,  May,  and  June  last  of  the  Bulletin  of  that  Association, 
various  particuUra  concerning  the  appointment  as  an  explorer,  under  tha 
auspices  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  tho  progress  of  tbe 
late  Abbe  Debtiize,  whose  death  at  Cjiji,  from  dysentery,  on  the  12th  Decem- 
ber>  187S),  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  added  another  promising  life  to  the 
long  list  of  pioneers  who  have  succumbed  to  the  dangers  of  African  exploration. 

Silver*  S.  W*,  &  Co/ a  Handbook  to  South  Africa^  including  the  Cape  Colony, 
Natal^  the  Diamond  Fields^  tbe  Transvaal*  Orange  Free  State,  etc.,  also  a 
Gazetteer  and  Map.  Third  e^lition.  London  (Silver) ;  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp»  576, 
map.     Price  he. 

Important  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  revision  of  this 
work,  in  order  to  bring  its  information  to  the  latest  date.  The  map  has  also 
been  revised  with  care,  and  corrected  to  the  present  time. 

AMERICA. 
Acosta,  Joseph  de.— The  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies^  by  Father 
Joseph  de  Acosta.  Eeprinted  from  the  Enn;iish  translated  edition  of  Edward 
Grimston,  1604,  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  R. 
Markham,  c.b.,  F,R.fi.  Vol.  ii.  The  Moral  History  (Books  ▼,,  vi.,  and  vii.). 
London:  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street, 
W.C.),  1880 :  8vo.,  pp.  i.-iiii.  and  295-551, 

Forms  No.  LXL  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications,  and  completes  the 
work  noticed  in  the  present  volume  of  *  Froceedlngs/  p.  459.  A  copious  Index 
is  given. 

Eden*  C.  H,— I'he  West  Indies.  Loudon  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.):  1880,  cr*  8vo., 
pp.  230,  map,  illustrations.     Price  3*.  6d. 

A  generally  descriptive  compilation,  including  gec^raphy  and  history, 

Xiflta,  EamOEL— E?Eploracbn  de  la  Costa  Oriental  de  la  Patagonia,  bajo  loa 
auspicios  del  Gobiemo  Nacional,  Buenos  Aires  (Biedma) :  1880,  am.  8vo., 
pp.  67,  pi 

The  author,  whose  various  publications  on  Southern  Patagonia  hare  been 
Doticed  in  our  *  Proceedings*  on  former  occasions,  was  officially  sent  in  Febniary 
last  to  make  some  explorations  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing a  land  communication  between  the  Eio  Negro  and  the  Colony  of  Santa 


Cniss,  via  Sun  Aotonio  and  the  Chnbut.  At 
iTiade  to  San  Javier  and  other  points  of  the  va 
the  view  of  deteraiiniog  the  agricultural  capabilU 
considerable  (at  all  events  bt^tween  Yiedma 
subject  to  intuidahons  arisinj?  from  the  melted  a 
navigability  of  tho  Tdo  Nec^ro  also  formed  a  subj 
be  accessible  for  steamers  ot  light  drAii^ht  as  far  as 
lX)itit  iU  excessively  tortnouH  course  renders  a  land 
SeiSor  LiBta  deBcribes  Viednia  and  ils  neighb 
from  that  town  to  the  Lake  of  Gutierrez,  to  wliici 
by  (he  vicinity  of  hostile  Mauzsuias  Indians.  J 
physical  features  of  the  points  on  the  Atlantic  d 
of  8an  Antonio,  and  makes  a  special  rc|K)rt  on  6l 
list  of  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  moUusks,  aju 
explorations. 


apil 


ripi 


Markliamt  Clemeats  E.— Peru.     London  (Samp 
pp.  192,  mapp,  iliustrations.     Price  3s.  Qtl 

ITiis  and  Mr.  Eden's  work  above  named  belong 
live  of  the  principal  countriea  of  the  world  CF< 
Colonies  *),  each  country  l>ein]:;  treatetl  of  by  a  writ 
ledj:e  Is  qualified  to  speak  with  authoritv  on  his  sub 
of  Mr.  F.  8.  Pulling. 

The  present  volume,  after  a  genemT  descrij 
chief  features  of  the  physical  f^o^raphy,  geolo_ 
Peru,  its  people  and  tb-ir  lanjuiajies,  architectiira 
list,  pp.  85  and  86,  of  all  now  existiDp;,  including  t 
rities  who  have  descrilxid  them),  provinces  and  tow] 
public  works,  jrovernnK?nt,  eciucation,  and  literatiM| 
political  and  physical  aspects  of  the  country.       J 

Sockstroh,  Edwin.^ — ^Informe  de  la  Comision  Cientff 
Guatemala,  nombrada  |x»r  el  Sr.  Ministro  de  lustr 
de  los  Fen/imeoos  volednicos  en  el  Lago  de  Ilopang 
Guatemala  (Ti|X)grafia  de  *  El  Progreso  'J :  1880,  8l| 

The  occurrence  of  same  very  curious  ree 
Ilopaitgo,  intiuceil  the  Government  of  San  !^| 
present  year,  to  authorise  a  special  commwsifl 
locality.  PrnfesBor  Hockstroh,  Su  Mi  rector  d 
ftirmed  one  of  the  jxirty,  and  in  this  report  | 
geography  of  the  volcanic  region  of  Southern 
journey  to  Santa  Tecla,  or  New  San  S^\]vador,  sou 
same  name,  and  finally  to  the  capital  of  the  ] 
Ilopango,  the  Commission  wns  ej^^tablished  at  Apt 
from  which  locality  they  embarked  for  the  volca 
distance  of  200  metres  from  the  volcanic  rock,  ti 
was  from  37*^  to  39°  ceutigra«ltt ;  fwm  that  po^^t 
45^  at  100  metres  distance,  giving  otf  clouds  of  > 
50°  ceotigrade  near  the  volcano  itself.  The  elevate 
tho  sudden  development  of  intensely  thick  stean: 
retreat  from  the  cetitre  of  volcanic  activity,  after 
stones  from  the  most  conspicuous  rock  of  the 
enough  were  cot  fouud  to  bo  wtirm,  Viaits  wcw 
deatrucljon  caused  by  the  earthquakes  of  tho  preced 
to  tho  [letik  of  Cuxcux,  between  Anaico  and  San  J 
ramie  view  from  which  is  described  as  of  excessi? 
volcano  of  ^m  tsalvador.  The  crater  of  this 
travellers  strugglerl  for  three  hours  ajrainsi  th 
explorations  in  an  attempt  to  descend  its  irme 
only  accessible  at  one  s^jot,  and  containing  wafc 
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fiulpliurctted  hydrogen  tlmii  Luke  Ilopanga  At  thd  higkeet  point  (1379  metroa), 
an  accidental  di8[>orsal  of  the  otivelapingclotids  revealed  to  the  adventurona  tmvel- 
lers  a  splendid  sight  of  the  whole  terruio,  ho  highly  iatereatiog  to  BeiamologiBtB. 
The  personal  narrative  is  followed  by  a  minute  descriptive  accoanl  of 
T^ke  Ilopaogo,  which  occupies  a  cunsiderahle  cleft  l>etween  the  two  volcftnoea 
of  San  Salvador  and  San  Vicente,  486  mutrca  above  i5ea-level,  and  of  ita  fishes 
(of  which  two  species  are  identified  as  belonging  to  the  genuA  Reros,  abundant 
in  the  lakes  and  tivuta  of  Central  America).  Tlieae  were  once  so  plentiful  aa  to 
form  a  staple  article  both  of  commerce  and  of  food  for  the  neighbouring  people^ 
being  easily  captured  in  targe  quantities  by  Land,  even  by  women  and  children, 
^mi  tie  frequent  occasions  wlien  the  excessive  impreguation  of  the  water  by 
liulphurous  gosca  drove  the  fi.skes  to  thi3  shore  in  a  semi-asphyxiaUtd  condition. 
The  recent  volcauic  di^turbaDoes,  however^  resulting  in  an  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  tlio  water  and  of  its  sudden  lowering  in  level,  have  put  aa  end 
to  this  industry,  innumerable  quantities  of  fish  having  betm  suddenly  left  on 
the  shores^  to  such  an  extent  that  at  Asino  some  hundreds  of  men  had  to  be 
employed  for  many  days  in  burying  them  in  order  to  prevent  epidemics  arising. 
The  valley  of  San  Salvador  and  the  places  near  Ilopango  are  also  described, 
followed  by  an  account,  chronologically  arranged,  from  the  earliest  historic 
date,  of  the  various  earthquakes,  &c.,  reoorde<l,  with  special  tables  on  those  of 
December  last,  giving  dates,  times,  forces,  &c  Details  are  also  given  of  the 
Tarious  alterations  in  the  level  of  Ilopango,  and  of  the  appearance  and  rocky 
composition  of  a  new  and  active  volcano  in  the  lake,  the  formation  of  which  Is 
believed  by  some  to  be  likely  to  put  an  end  to  the  local  volcanic  disturbaooefl — 
an  opinion  not  shared  by  Professor  Rocks troh. 

I'he  Report  concludes  with  some  meteorological  observations  and  a  table  of 
elevations.  The  map  shows  Lake  Ilopango  (scale  li  mile  to  the  inch),  with 
depths,  &c. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  OCEANIA. 
Porrest,  Alexander.— '1880,  Western  Australia,  North- West  Exploration.  Journal 
of  Expedition  from  De  Grey  to  Port  Darwin,     Perth  (Pether)  :  1880,  fo.,  pp.  43, 
&  pis.,  map. 

This  Government  Report  (marked  No.  3)  contains  in  diary  form  the  details 
of  the  expedition  of  which  notices  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  our 
•  Proceedings'  (see  number  for  February  last),  from  the  start  on  25th  February, 
1879,  at  De  Grey  River  Station,  to  the  arrival  in  the  following  October  at 
PalmerstoUj  the  capital  of  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia, 

Mr,  Forrest  believes  that  some  26,000,CNX>  acres  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
land,  mostly  in  Western  Australia,  and  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  opened  up 
by  this  journey.  The  country  round  Beagle  Bay,  where  the  real  exploration 
commenced,  and  thence  to  the  Fitzroy,  is  considered  es|)eciaHy  adapted  for 
settlement ;  the  bay  itself  having  good  anchorage  and  harbour,  and  containing 
good  sites  for  a  townehip.  The  land  for  from  10  to  30  miles  back  on  each  side 
of  the  Fitzroy,  from  its  mouth  to  IT**  41i'  S.  lat.  and  126**  E.  long.,  was  found 
weO  grassed  and  suitable  for  stock-raising,  though  liable  to  flootls  from  December 
to  March,  nectn^itating  removal  five  miles  back  to  the  high  lands.  The  river 
itself  apparently  presents  no  oljsUicles  to  navigation  by  Bmall  steamers  for  at 
least  100  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  mouth,  however,  was  not  examined.  Very 
rough  and  hilly  country  then  follows,  between  the  Fitzroy  and  the  coast  at 
Secure  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Barrier  Range,  but  it  improves  as  the 
Bange  is  left,  and  is  grassed  to  the  summit.  Secure  Bay  itself  is  almost  land- 
locked,  with  a  tidsl  rise  and  fall  of  '30  feet,  and  well  supplied  Tvith  fresh  water 
from  running  springs* 

Numerous  rivers  and  running  streams  were  found  in  the  large  extent  of 
well-grasBcd  open  country  traversed  from  the  Fitxroy  to  the  boundfiry  of  the 
colony,  which  is  consideretl  to  be  a  continuation  of  Gregory's  **Deni8on  Plains'*; 
and  this  area  is  apjjarently  not  subject  to  the  periodical  inundations  so  prevalent 
near  rivers  in  tropical  Northern  Austmlia, 

The  natives  were  invariably  friendly,  and  many  of  them  wore  pearl  orna- 
ments, suggesting  tlie  probable  occurrence  of  pearl-shell  banks  between  Beagle 
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and  Collier  Bays.  Luckily  for  the  explorers,  who  were  subject  to  tbc  moil 
personal  straits  of  Australian  travel,  tlsli,  birds,  and  other  gaiiie  wer»foit&dK 
some  plenty  during  i^carly  tbe  whole  of  theJr  journey. 

Mr.  Fenton  AV.  Hill,  who  accompanied  the  iJarly,  makee  two  brief  goolo^ial 
report.s,  with  no  particular  result,  except  as  proving  the  abseoce  of  wjnfemci 
rockj  the  primary  object  of  bi»  search.  The  hope  of  minerRls  is,  b«i»iercr,  not 
abandiUKHl,  an  the  formalioii  l>eyond  llio  ranges  which  stopped  the  )sii|gre»  of 
the  jtarty  towards  the  Glenelg  had  all  the  appearance  of  contaiumg  goid. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  the  ReTx>rt  are  in  lithot  int,  arxl  *hoir  thf 
arrival  at  the  Fitzroy  and  its  emergence  from  gandiitone  ranges  to  illurifcl 
plains,  the  St,  George  and  Leopold  Ranges  under  various  aspect^  foai  th« 
Devirs  Creek  in  the  latter  range,  &'c,  Tbe  map  (scale,  35  mile*  to  iht  iuA) 
gives  the  route  in  detail  from  Nickol  Bay  to  the  Overland  Telegraph  lioe^iiih 
smaller  insets  of  a  general  and  gec>loj^cal  character ;  it  ii$  also  acconipam«d  by 
a  route-description  of  the  country  between  the  De  Grey  River  and  BCalbcrioe 
Station. 

Oilei,  Ernest — ^I'he  Jouroal  of  a  forgotten  Expedition,  Adelaide  (W,  K,  Tboisai 
Sc  Co.) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  26,  map. 

An  accoimt  of  the  author's  third  exploring  expedition,  in  1875,  in  South- 
western Australia,  reprinted  from  the  'Adelaide  Observer.*  Starting  at  Y*!- 
lata,  Fowler*s  Bey,  South  Australia,  Mr,  Gilca,  after  visiting  Eucla  on  th« 
boundary  line  of  Western  and  South  Australia,  struck  nortb  from  Culona,  but 
did  not  get  further  than  Youldeb,  from  which  depot,  after  a  vaio  aeucb  for 
water  to  tho  we3t»  he  turned  eastward  to  Wynhriug,  tbe  furtlieat  point  known 
to  his  native  guide,  iso  wat^r  was  found  lieyond  this  place,  and  at  168  mikt 
to  the  cast  of  it^  the  liist  of  the  horses  belonging  to  The  exj^cdition  died.  Tbe 
pnrty  however  Btruggled  on,  until  on  tbe  eighth  day  and  at  a  distance  of  220milet 
from  WynboDg,  water  was  first  tound  near  the  west  side  of  tbe  northern  er* 
tremity  of  Lake  Torreus.  From  this  point,  the  jmrty  turned  north  to  Finn» 
Springi^,  uear  tlie  south  end  of  Lake  Eyre,  reaching  Bel  tana  on  tbe  Overland 
Telegmpb  line,  and  6nally  arriving  at  Port  Augusta  witli  tbe  camel*  in  adky. 
Refitting  here,  Jlr.  Giles  again  started  on  a  western  expedition,  his  route  Jjicg 
between  Lakes  ToiTena  and  Gairdner ;  striking  bis  former  jmth  between  Wyn- 
bring  and  Mount  Ross,  he  reached  Youldeb  a^ain  by  a  northern  circuit  from 
Wynbring.  These  journeys  were  undertaken  as  jireliminary  to  the  author's 
eubse()ucnt  expedition  through  the  ^utberu  interior  to  Pcrlb  in  "W^tem 
Australia.     Tlie  tracks  are  clearly  »hown  on  the  map. 

Hllllliewell,  James. — Journal  of  tlie  Voyage  of  the  Misiionaiy  PcKJfcd,  Boatoo 
to  Honolulu,  18i;C.  CbarlcBtown  (privately  printed)  :  1880,  4lo,,  pp.  77,  maps, 
plates. 

Mr,  James  F.  IlunneweH,  of  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  has  here  added  another 
to  tbe  list  of  elaborately  prepared  works  for  which  book  coUectora  are 
indebted  to  American  enthusiasts.  It  contains  much  of  a  purely  ijeiwnil 
nature,  but  is  interesting  aa  supplying  details  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  so  far  Iwick  as  1820,  illustratwJ  by  a  jxirtrait  from  a  very  rwe 
copper-plate  of  Kamehameba  L,  and  a  view  of  Honolulu  fmm  another  very  mr© 
plate  engraved  in  the  islands  in  1837.  Tbe  log  of  the  Muswrtary  Faeh 
BUpplka  some  notts  on  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  Hit  ^ 
early  paseages  from  1520  to  1620,  illustrated  by  a  reproduction  of  a  plate  f 
Von  Brj%  and  of  two  maps  from  Jeflery  s  American  Atlas,  1776. 

Schineltz,  J,  B.  E.,  &  Kranse,  H.— Die  ctbnograpbiacb-antbropologiacbe 
Abtheilung  des  Museum  Godeffroy.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kunde  der  Sudaee>V6Lker. 
Hamburg  (T'rieilerichsen)  :  1880,  8vo.,  pp,  650,  map,  pis.  {Dulau  :  price  25fO 
— —  Siid-Sec-Typen,  Antbro{)ologi8cbe8  Album  des  Museum  Godeffroy  in 
Hamburg.  Hamburg  (Friederichsen);  1880,  4to.,  28  jibotographa,  exphmatory 
text,  and  map.     (Dulatt :  price  2/.  10*.) 

Originally  intended  as  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  anthropological  sectitm 
of  the  well-known  Museum  Godefl'roy  in  Hamburg,  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  above- 
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mcdtioDed  work  has  so  grown  in  extent  and  scientiOc  importanco  during  its 
preparation  as  to  claim  the  title  of  a  Handbook  of  Ethnography  and  Ethnolo^ry 
of  die  South  Sea  Tribea.  Much  valuable  and  hitherto  unpnbh8he*i  geographical 
detail  is  ^iven  in  it,  originating  nioslly  from  special  inquiries  of  the  Museum 
travellers  and  collectors.  It  is  arranged  ia  geographical  order^  beginning  from 
AuBtmlia.  Each  part  begins  with  a  more  or  lea«  detailed  description  of  nearly 
all  the  islands  of  the  Paci6c  Ocean,  exhibiting  them  from  the  view  of  the 
geographer  as  well  as  that  of  the  naturalist,  and  ends  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  ethnographical  objects,  with  information  relative  to  the  litijrature,  and 
important  critical  notes. 

The  Anthropologiciil  Album  is  to  be  considered  as  a  supplement  of  this 
work  ;  it  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia, 
systematically  arranged  according  to  the  groups  of  lalands. 

Silver,  S*  W.|  &  Co/s  Handbook  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (including  also 
the  Fiji  Islands),  with  new  map  of  the  Colonies.  Third  edition.  London 
(Silver) ;  1880,  cr.  8vo»  pp,  449,  map.     Price  5s, 

The  information  in  this  well-known  Handbook  ia  here  bronght  down  to  the 
latest  date,  the  statistical  and  other  detail.^  liaving  been  corrected  from  the  most 
recent  returns  from  ofBcial  and  other  authentic  sources.  Additions  have  also 
been  made  to  the  map^  showing  (as  much  as  may  be  on  so  small  a  scale)  the 
work  of  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  interior,  including  the  latest  dia* 
coveriea  of  A.  Forrest  and  Winnecke. 

GENEEAL. 

OntTior,  Gabriel. — L^  Konnands  sur  la  lioute  des  Indes.  Houen  (Cagniard, 
pro  Maisonneuve) :  1880^  squ,  8vo.,  pp.  51.     (IFi/^wrms  li'  Kort^ate  :  price  3s,) 

An  inaugural  lectnre  before  the  Rouen  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the 
author  proposes  to  establish  an  amount  of  ^kill  and  knowledge  in  navigation 
on  the  part  of  the  early  Normans  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  Columbus  j 
and  to  ix  the  date  of  arrival  of  Norman  sailors  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil, 

Hiibner,  Alexander  von* — Ein  Spaziergang  um  die  Welt,  Leipzig  (Schmidt 
&  Giinther) :  1880,  4to,     (Williams  ifc  Niyrgate,} 

Q'o  be  completed  in  about  30  numbers,  price  1$,  6e/.  each,  copiously 
illustrated.  Baron  Htibner*«  journey  was  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1871. 
The  journey  from  Queenstown  to  the  United  States  forms  the  introductory 
portion. 

Henard,  Beaei-^Le  Monde  vu  par  les  Arti.^tes.  G<^ographie  artistique.  Pari* 
(Delagrave)  :  1880,  large  8vo.,  maps,  illustrations.    (  WilHams  <fc  Nargate.) 

To  be  oompletotl  in  about  60  numbers,  price  5</.  each,  or  subscription  to  the 
whole  volume  11.  Its  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  development  of  art  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

Wallacet  Alfired  Busael. — Island  Life  :  r^r,  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular 
Fauuiis  and  Florae,  including  a  Revision  and  attempted  Solution  of  the  problem 
of  Geological  Climates.  London  (Macmillan) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  626,  maps,  &c. 
Price  1B3. 

This  work,  considered  by  tlio  author  a«  a  i)opular  supplement  to,  and  com* 
plotion  of,  his  'Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,*  entering  mnro  fully  into 
specific  details,  is  baaed  on  a  theory  that  the  distribution  of  the  various  species 
and  granps  of  living  things  over  the  earth'**  surface,  and  their  agijregation  in 
definite  assemblages  in  certain  areas,  are  the  direct  results  of  biological  and 
physical  causes,  each  mainly  of  two  kinds ;  the  biological  being  the  constant 
tendency  to  increase  and  occupy  a  wider  area,  and  the  laws  of  evolution  and 
extinction ;  and  the  physical  being  geographical  and  (especially  geological) 
climatic  changes.  In  investigating  the  latter,  the  author  concludes  mat,  in  all 
probability,  periods  of  time  less  vast  than  have  hitherto  been  thought  necessary 
were  required  for  their   development  and  for   other  geological  and  organic 


changes,  Piififiing  over  the  purely  geological  porl 
ibe  geocra)  oonduflion  that  ^reogrtiphical  oonditioQi 
gnsat  <^Dg60  of  cltmato,  and  that  the  mdically  diffc 
and  water  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispbcrea ' 
diversities  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regio&a. 
combinationB  are  also  considered  unable  to  proiu* 
that  of  (say)  200,000  years  ago,  witliont  the  concurrei 
and  Bs  the  present  epoch  ie  one  of  very  low  exceot 
correaponding  phase  of  excepiional  stability,  both  phy 
These  preliminary  discasaions  occupy  nearly  hatit 
clndea  with  somewhat  minute  descriptions  of  a  sa 
and  faunas,  the  phenomena  of  dijslribution  in  uhli 
base  of  arguments  deduced  In  the  first  portion,  wt^ 
the  complete  interdependence  of  organic  and  inoi 
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NEW  MAPS. 

'  (By  J,  Coles,  Map  Curator 

EUKOPE. 

AuitriaiL  Uilitary  Geogr.  Institiite.— Karte  der 
Heransgegeben  vom  k.  k.  militiir-geograf.  Institute,     Sc 
to  a  geographical  mUe.    Y ienna^  1880.    Price  3s.    {Dm 

*— ^  UmgebungB-Karte  von  Earlsbad.    Scale  1  :  12^5i 
phical  mile,   Heransgegeben  vom  k.  k.  militar-geograf« 
Price  3«,     (Didau.) 

BoEnger. — Karto  des  nordlichen  Theils  der  Sohwabiscl 
vora  Wiesaz  bis  zura  LindachthaL    Scale  1  :  700^000; 
to  an  inch.    J.  Kocher.     Hentliog^n,    {Thdau,) 

BepSt  dee  Fortifications.— Carte  de  France,  feuille. 
tiona.     Paris,  1880.     {Dulau,) 

InteUigence  BrEnch,  Quartermaster-OaEeral's  Bi 

Turco-Greek  Frontier,      Reduced  and  oompiled   from 
Kiepert's  maps.    Scale  1  :  000,000  or  8'1  geographical 
7»iled   and  lithographed   at  the  Intelligence  Branoby 
Department.     London,  1880.  < 

Meyer,  J* — Karte  d.  alten  Nord-Friealandes  bis  an  daf 
jctzigen  Lagc  der  Inseln  Tondem,  Drobse.    Price  Is.  \ 

MooflmaiTi  A.^Neneste  Eisenbahn*,  Post*  nnd  Tel^mj 
tcmbtrg.  Scale  1  :  S50,000  or  4*7  geographical  mileii 
Price  Ij.  m.     (Dniau.)  ' 

Petermann*8  *  GeograpMeche  Mittheilungen/ ^ 
Euroj^aischen  Nordmec-rc-s  nach  den  Beobaclitungen  d 
Exp^ition  1876, 1877,  &  1878,  sowie  der  Schwedischi 
&  1873,  der  Beutschen  Polar-Expeditioneai  1868  &  IS 
Expeditionen   1^77,  1878,  Ss  1879,   der  Britischen   I 
&  1876,  der  Norwegiscben  KUatenvermessungen  bis  187 
Espeditjon  1878  nnd  der  Usterreichisch-UngariFchen    ™ 
bearbeitet  und  gezeicbnet  tou  H.  Mohn,  1879. 
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geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petcrmann*s  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,* 
Erganzungsheft  No.  63,  Tafel  1.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    (Dtdau,) 

Contains  the  following  inset  maps  : — Salzgehalt  der  Meeresoberflache,  nach 
H.  Tomoe. — Stickstofifgehalt  des  Wassers  am  Boden  des  Meeres,  nach  H.  Tornoe. 
— Salzgehalt  am  Meeresboden,  nach  H.  Tornoe.  Scale  1  :  40,000,000  or 
547*9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 

Fetermann^s  *  Oeographische  Mittheilungen.' — ^Die  Tiefsee-Temperaturen  des 
europaischen  Nordmecrcs.  Zusammengcstellt  von  H.  Mohn.  Isothermen  der 
Mceres-Oberflache,  Juli&  August, — Isothermen  fUrlOO  FadenTiefe. — Isothermen 
fiir  200  Faden  Tiefe.— Isothermen  fUr  300  Fadon  Tiefe.— Isothermen  fiir  400  Faden 
Tiefe.— Isothermen  fiir  500  Faden  Tiefe.— Isothermen  fUr  600  Faden  Tiefe.— 
Isothermen  des  Mecrcsbodens.  Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,' 
Krganzungsheft  Ko.  63,  Tafel  2.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    (Dulau.) 

Tiefen-Verhaltnisse  &  Warme-Vertheilung  im  europaischen  Nordmeer.    Nach 

den  Messungen  der  norwegischen  Nordmeer-Expeditionen,  1876-1878.  Von 
H.  Mohn.  Petermann's  '  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Erganzungsheft  No.  63, 
Tafel  3.    Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    {Dulau.) 

Ost-Rumelien's  Administrative  Eintheilung.    Nach  authentischen  Quellen  von 

Hugo  Eutschera.  Scale  1  : 1,600,000  or  21*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Petermann's  *  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  17.  Justus 
Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.    (Dtdau.) 

OBDNANOE  SURVEY  MAPS, 
l-inch — General  Maps : 

England  and  Wales  :  New  Scries,  Nos.  284,  301,  314,  319,  329,  334,  369, 

Is,  each.    In  outline  with  contours. 
Scotland  :  No.  37.    Hill  shaded,    la. 
Ibkland  :  Nos.  184,  189.    Hill  shaded.    1«.  each. 

6-illcll — County  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Denbigh,  4  sheets  at  2s,  Qd. ;  Essex,  8  sheets  at  2«.  6r2., 

3  at  25. ;  Sussex,  3  sheets  at  2«.  6d. 
Scotland  :  Argyll,  4  sheets  at  25.  6c?.,  3  at  25. ;  Inverness :  Island  of  Skyc, 

1  sheet  at  25.  6d,    Orkney  and  Shetland :  Shetland,  3  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  4  at 

25.     Ross-shire,  4  sheets  at  25.  6</.,  6  at  25. 
Ibeland  :  Cavan,  2  sheets,  revised,  at  25.  Gd, 

25-mch — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales:  Bedford:  Whipsnade,  5  sheets  at  25.  6d^  1  at  45., 
Area  Book  l5. ;  Leighton  Buzzard,  6  sheets  at  25.  6(f.,  2  at  45.,  1  at  85., 
Area  Book  I5.  Berks :  Chilton  Foliat,  in  part,  3  sheets  at  25.  6d.,  Area 
Book  I5. ;  Hungerford,  in  part,  7  sheets  at  25.  6i.,  Area  Book  Is.;  New- 
bury, 6  sheets  at  25.  Qd,,  1  at  65.,  1  at  75.,  Area  Book  I5. ;  Sandleford, 
3  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  Area  Book  I5.;  Welford,  15  sheets  at  25.  6</.,  Area  Book 
l5. ;  West  Sheflford,  10  sheets  at  25.  6rf.,  Area  Book  I5. ;  Winterboume, 
6  sheets  at  25.  6(2.,  1  at  45.,  Area  Book  I5. ;  Boxlord,  10  sheets  at  25. 6d,  Area 
Book  l5. ;  Chieveley,  13  sheets  at  25.  6ci.,  1  at  45.,  Area  Book  I5. ;  Enbome, 
6  sheets  at  25.  6c2.,  Area  Book  I5. ;  Hampstead  Marshall,  7  sheets  at  2f.  6c/., 
1  at  45.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Shaw-cum-Donnington,  6  sheets  at  28.  6c/.,  1  at  45., 
1  at  75.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Speen,  7  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  2  at  45.,  1  at  6t.,  1  at  75., 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Thatcham,  17  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  3  at  45.,  1  at  65.,  1  at  75., 
Area  Book  25.  6c/.  Bucks:  Cheddington,  and  ditto  detached,  6  sheets  at 
25.  6</.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Quarrendon,  5  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  1  at  45.,  Area  Book 
l5.  Cornwall :  Falmouth,  4  sheets  at  25. 6c/.,  1  at  45.,  1  at  75.,  Area  Book  Is. ; 
My  lor,  in  part  (1  sheet  to  follow),  4  at  25.  Gd.,  6  at  45.,  1  at  65.,  1  at  7s.,  Area 
Book  l5.  6c/. ;  Stithians,  10  sheets  at  25.  6c/.,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  25.  6c/. ; 
St.  Ghivias,  7  sheets  at  25. 6c/.,  2  at  45.,  1  at  65.,  Area  Book  Is.  6c/. ;  Mawnan, 
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7  sheets  »t  2».  Sd.,  Area  Book  1«.  G'/. ;  Budock,  i 
pktion,  9  sheets  at  2n.  Gd.,  2  at  4a.,  1  at  6».»  I^ 
DorHy:  AlfrelLoi],  in  |mrt,  2  sheets  at  2s.  Cjd.,  5  a^ 
Book  l5,  iUL  \  Ashuver,  in  completion,  6  sheets 
9  sheets  at  2s.  'it/.,  3  at  4;?.,  Area  liook  2#,  QiL ;  Ch 
12  sheets  at  2s.  f^/.,  I  at  4s»,  Area  Book  Bt. ;  Pent 
2$.  iUL,  4  at  4a.,  1  at  5s*,  Area  Book  2s. ;  Winkswc 
2*.  Gil.,  2  at  4s.,  2  at  5s»,  1  at  6«.,  Area  Book 

9  aboets  at  2s.  Od.,  2  at  4s.;  Bonsall^  6  sheets, 
Book  Is,  fi'i. ;  Brad  bourne,  and  ditto  detached,  \ 
Book  2s.  6rf, ;  Carsiugtoii,  G  sbeeta  at  2s.  6*/,,  Area  1 
No.  1,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.^  1  at  4s.,  1  at  5s.,  Area  I 
Ko.  2»  and  Tideswell  det^icbed,  18  sheets  at  2^.  6i 
Book  2s.  Gd.i  South  WingfieM,  12  sheets,  in  | 
6  at  4s,  Area  Book  Is.  ^d.  \  Hatlock,  9  aheeU  a 
5s.,  An^a  Bixjk  2s.;  Piuxton,  3  sheets  at  4f.,  Area 
ditto  detached,  4  slieetis,  in  conipletion,  at  28.  6rf.;  S 
pletion,  3  at  2s,  t>ff.,  2  at  4^.  Glamortian  :  St.  Faga 
completion,  3  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,;  Michaelston-le-j" 
at  2s.  M.;  Cogan,  in  oompletion,  1  sheet  at  5s.  j 
1  sheet  at  2s.  6<i. ;  Denvoe,  in  completion,  2  sb 
completion,  1  stieet  at  bs. ;  Caeran,  4  sheets  at  2^J 
with,  5  slice ts  at  2$,  Od,  1  at  €*.,  1  at  8«.,  Area  . 
at  4s..  1  at  5s.,  1  at  6s.,  2  at  7s.,  1  at  8-^.,  1  at  14« 
Cardiff,,  1  sheet  at  2s.  Gd„  1  at  0^*.,  2  at  7s., 
St.  Mary,  CardiO;  2  slice t"?  at  2s.  Bd.,  1  nt  5s.,  11 
Area  Boi^k  1«, ;  Roath,  in  jxirt,  2  «heets  at  2s.  tJi,J 
1  at  14s.,  Area  Book  Is, ;  Llanrjtju;2;h  justa  Cardiff 
1  at  2s.  Gf/,,  I  at  5s.^  1  at  8s.  Haiits :  rorismouth, 
Herti? :  Hunsdon  .and  ditto  detached,  8  sheets  at 
St  ami  on,  in  completion,  3  sheeta  at  2s,  *»/.,  1  at  4i 

'  2«".  6d.,  Area  Book  Is.  ;  Eti-sendon,  7  Bh^eta  at  2».  6'/ 

ridge,  5  sheets  at  2s.  ^rf,,  2  at  4«.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Bial 
sheets  at  2s.  Sd,;  Gilstoo,  and  ditto  detached,  5  shi 
Is.;  Great  Mumkn,  and  ditto  detached,  l-i  sheets  a 
Little  Muoden,  and  ditto  detached,  8  sheets  at  2s,  ( 
bridge  worth,  and  ditto  detached,  19  sheets  at  2s. 
Is.  Gfi. ;  Much  Hadham,  in  completion,  12  sheet 
Is.  6(/.  Monmouth  :  Trovithen,  part,  7  sheets  at  2j 
2s.  Qd,  Oxford ;  Idley,  and  ditto  detached,  1  sheet 
War  borough,  3  sheets,  in  completion,  at  2s.  6<f.  N 
pletion,  1  sheet  at  2*.  Bd, ;  Mansfield,  in  comph 
HtafTord;  Stone  and  Sandon  (detached),  in  part,  2 
4s.,  2  at  Gs.,  Area  Book  3s,  Gd.;  Adbaston,  in  |>arl, 
4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Chebsey,  in  part,  7  abeets  at 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Hij^h  Ofiley,  in  part,  3  sheets  at 
Stoke- Uijoa-Trent  (det.  1-7),  in  |iart»  3  sheets  id 
Eccleshail  and  ditto  (dct.  Nos.  1  and  2),  29  sheeti| 
5s.,  Area  Book  3s,  Bd, ;  Maer,  8  sheets  at  2s.  Gd., 
Mucklestono,  14  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  1  at  4<.,  Area  B 
at  2s.  Gd,,  1  at  4  s,,  Area  Book  1*. ;  Check  ley*  detl 
2*.  f>d,  Area  Ikwk  Is, ;  Dray  ton- iu-IIalcs,  in  part, 
Boc»k  Is,  M, ;  Barhisson,  5  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,^  1  at^ 
nerton,  19  sheets  at  2s,  Gd,,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  U 
6  sheets  at  2s.  Cc/.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Chute  Fores 
Book  Is. ;  Fighcldean,  in  part,  7  sheets  at  2s,  \ 
Ham,  5  sheets  at  2s,  Gd,,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hippen  . 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Ltidcjersholl,  10  sheets  at  2s,  tie/,,  A 
and  ditto  detached,  {}  sheets  at  2s.  Gd.,  Area 
detached,   in   part,  5  sheets   at  2s.  Gd.,  1  at 

10  sheets  at  2s.  6rf,,  Area  Book  Is. ;  St.  Bedwjn,  i 
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S  ftt  4«.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Little  Bedwyit,  in  part,  3  sheets  at  2*.  6c^*,  1  ni  4a., 
Area  Book  1«. ;  Colliu:4boume  Dticis,  in  |xirt,  6  sheeta  at  2«,  Brf^  1  ^^  4«., 
Area  Book  1». ;  Collingbourae  Kingston,  in  part,  12  sheets  at  2ff.  6*/,,  1  at  4*,, 
Area  Bcuk  U, ;  North  Titi worth,  in  part,  6  sheets  at  2$,  Sd.^  Area  Book  Is. ; 
South  Newton,  in  jiiirt,  G  sheets  at  2*,  Gci,,  1  at  4k.,  Area  Book  1«, ;  Miieton, 
5  sheets  at  2s.  Gd,,  2  at  4a.,  Area  Book  Is* ;  Shalbourne,  8  sheets  at  29.  ^d.^ 
2  at  48.,  Areik  Book  Is. ;  Ilighworth,  and  ditto  detached,  in  completion, 
4  sheets  at  2«.  6'i.,  1  at  4a. ;  Statjton  Fitswarren,  and  ditto  detached,  9  shecta 
at  2s.  C/i.,  1  at  4a,,  Art  a  Book  la. ;  Woodford,  in  completion,  5  sheets  at 

2s.  ed. 

SCOTLAKD :  Argyll :  Kildaltoti,  and  do.  detached,  »^6  sheets  at  2a.  Ctd^^  1  at  4*., 
Area  Book  2«.  6d. ;  Kilchoman,  70  sheets  at  2s,  6^.,  Area  Book  28,  G'i. ; 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  Shetland,  Nesting,  in  part,  5  sheets  at  2«.  6J.,  Areii 
Book  Is. 

Town  Plaai — ^25-incb  Scale ; — 

E.KoLAKD :  London,  sheet  36,  at  2s.  M, 

10-feet  Scak  :— 

Enolakd  and  Wales  :  Beds  and  Bucks :  I>eighton  Buz^^ard,  10  sheets  at  2.*. 
CarniartheB:  Lhitielly,  8  sheets,  in  completion,  at  2».  Cornwall:  Falmouth, 
10  sheets  at  2?.  Glamorgan  :  Cardiff,  in  part,  78  Kheets  at  2s.  Lancashire  : 
Oldham,  €9  sheets,  in  completion,  at  2a.  Notts :  Hucknall  Torkard,  in  com- 
pletion ^  13  sheets  at  2a.  StaGbrd :  Burslem,  in  completion,  6  sheets  at  2a, ; 
Ilanley,  in  completion,  6  sheets  at  2.1. 

Scotland  :  Arpyllfihire :  Kilhirrow  and  Kilminy  (Island  of  Islay),  58  sheets  at 
2a.  6//.,  Area  Bock  3a. 

I B eland:  Birr  of  Parsonstown,  15  i^Keets  at  2«.  Kenagh,  16  sheets  at  2a, 
Tipperary,  14  sheets  at  2«.     {Stanford^  agent) 

GEOLOGICAL  SUEVEY  MAPS. 
8-illch — Connty  Maps : — 

Durhiim,  No.  38,  4a.     Northumberland,  Nos.  59,  93,  6«.  each, 
sheet  6,  B$,    (Stanford,  agent.) 


Westmorland : 


ASIA. 

Intelligenee  Eranch,  ftuartennast^r  -  General'i  Department.  —  Sketch  of 
country  embracing  the  routes  to  Kandahar  and  Girishk  from  Ghazni  and  Jacolj- 
ahad.  Scale  1 :  1,000,000  or  13' 6  geograpliical  miles  to  an  inch.  Compiled  and 
lithographed  at  the  Intelligence  Branch,  Qnartcnnaster-General^s  Department. 
London,  1880.  * 

Petermann'a  'GeograpMsche  Mittheilungen/— Ethnographische  Karte  von 

Kaukanien.  Von  N.  v.  SeidUlz,  Scale  1 : 3,700^000  or  50*5  geographical  miles 
to  an  inch.  Petermann's  •  Geographische  Mittheilungen/  Jahrgang  1880,  Tafel  15. 
Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.     {DtdmtJ) 

AFRICA. 
Moluby  Br.— tJbcrsichts-Kartc  von  Dr.  Holub's  Reisen  in  Siid-Afrika  1872-18T9, 
Scale  1 1  7,200,000  or  98*6  geographical  miles  to  an   inch.     Yerlag   v.   Alfred 
Holder,  k.  k.  Hof-  u.  Universitiits  Buchhiindler  in  Wien. 

Special  Karte  (No.  1)  des  von  Holub  bereistcn  centralen  Thetles  von  Oat 

Bamangwato  und  West  Matabele,  Nach  Compass  Aufnahmen  Jiili  187.'>,  u, 
Mdrz  u.  April  1876.  Scale  1 ; 500,000  or  6*8  geographical  miles  to  an  inch. 
Alfred  Holder,  Vienna,  1880. 

Kiepert,  H, — Politische  Cebersichtskarte  von  Afrika.  Nach  den  neiiesten  For- 
scliUDgen  und  Heisc-Ergebnissen  berichtet  und  ergilnzt.  Scale  1  ;  20,000,000  or 
273*9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    Berlin,  D,  Iteimer,     Price  la.  6^^.  (Dtdati.) 
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Eiepertf  Eichard.—Deutsclio  Aiifoahmen  in  Angolii."  Dr.  H.  vcm  Biitb'iidB 

1876  im  Gebiete  des  Beogo  und  Lucalla  und  Ingenieur  Otto  Scliutt**  AllfoBkaii 
am  untoren  Quanza  1877-1879.  Nacli  von  Barth*s  TagebUchera  kon«trnirt  md 
Tiach  Scbiitf*  Originalkarten  gezeichnet  von  Kichard  Kieyjort,  Scale  1:  $00,000 
or  8*1  geographical  miles  to  an  incK  *  Zeitschr  d*  Ges,  f.  Erdk-V  Bd.  i% 
Taf.  6,     Berlin,  Dietrich  Reimer,  18S0. 

Ministere  des  Travanx  Publice  —Carte  de  rAfrique  occuicotale  jnUlk  par 
ordre  de  M.  le  ruinistre  des  travaus  publics.  Scale  1:5,000,000  or  66' 6  geo- 
graphical miles  to  an  inch.     Par  P.  Mea,  Paris.     (Dnlau,) 

Petermann's  *  GeograpMaclie  Mittheilungen.'— Proviaoriacbe  Karte  wir  U«iw- 
Bicht  der  Portuj^icsiscbea  Kxpedition  unter  B.  Captdio  und  R.  Ivens  von  Not. 

1877  his  Oct.  ISTH.  Gcz.  v.  B,  Hassenstein.  Scale  1 : 4,500,000  or  62*5  g^ 
graphical  miles  to  an  inch.  Potermaan's  *  Geographische  MittheilungeD/  JalifjiUkg 
1880,  Tafel  16,     JuatiiK  Perthes,  Gotha,  1880.     (Dulau.') 

Originalkarte  von  Dar-Fur.     Nach  den  PoBitionsheatimmiingen  und  Heoof- 

noscimngen  des  AgyptischoTi  Generalstabs,  1876  u,  1877,  entworfen  von  Obcnt 
A,  M.  Mason-Bey,  1879.  Scab  1 : 2,500,000  or  34*4  geographical  milea  to  in 
inch.  Petermann*»  *  Geographiscbe  Mittheilungen,'  Jahfgang  1880,  Tafel  18, 
JuBtus  PerthcH,  Gotha,  1880.    (Dalau.) 

Turner,  W,  J,— Map  of  the  British  Colonies  and  adjacent  Tenitoriea  in  South 
Africa.  Constructed  for  S.  W.  Siker  &  Co.'s  Handbook  by  W.  J.  Turner,  l!?^. 
Scale  1:7,000,000  or  93-G  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  PabLLsked  bj  S,  W 
Silver  &  Co.,  London*     Price  1«. 

AMERICA. 

Bufour,  F* — Maptt  de  la  repuhlica  Argentina,  del  Uruguay.     Paris,  chromolil 
Dufrc'noy,  18S0.     (Dulau.) 

Johnatoa^  J,,  C,B.— General  Map  of  part  of  tlie  K'orth-West  Territory,  inclnding 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and  part  of  the  district  of  Kewaydin,  showiiig  progressi 
made  in  Dominion  Land  Surveys  to  March  1st,  1880.  Compiled  sjod  drawn  by 
J.  Johnston,  an.  Scale  1 ;  2,500,000  or  31-4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch, 
E,  Stanford,  London, 

— ^  Map  showing  Dominion  Lands  Surveyed  and  Lands  Enten^  to  Match  lat, 
1880.  Published,  by  order  of  Bight  Hod.  llio  Minister  of  tho  Interbr.  &ale 
1 :  390,000  or  5  *  2  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.     E.  Stanford,  London. 

Martin,  A,— Maj^ade  America  centrah— Costa  Kica,— Guatemala.— llondunis.— 
Nicaragua,— San  Salvador.     Paris,  chromoUth.  Dafrdnoy,  1880.     (2?it/<*«.) 

Nell'Loms,  C.E, — XelFa  new  Topographical  and  Township  Map  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  compiled  from  U.S.  Government  Surveys  and  other  authentic  soiircrf. 
Scale  1 ;  675,000  or  9*2  geographiciil  miles  to  an  inch.  Demare^t,  Faltoii  Strtti. 
Kew  York.     Price  Gs.    (Dulau.) 

This  map  contains  a  large  amount  of  informiition  of  sjt^t  i^mciicii  vuiut?  u.- 
mlueis,  settlers,  and  the  general  traveHing  public;  it  is  a  redaction  from  the 
complete  surveys  of  Professor  F.  Y.  Hayden,  Lieut.  G.  M,  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  Clarence  King»  and  as  the  totxtgraphical  and  geographical  surveys  of 
Colora«Jo  are  probably  more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
the  author  has  had  abundance  of  reliable  material  from  which  to  compile  the 
present  maji.  A  special  sign  diatinixuishea  every  inhabited  place,  so  that 
county  seats,  post  offices,  or  minor  settleroenta  can  he  distinguished  from  ^ach 
other  without  difficulty.  The  county  botmdaries  and  townships  (surveyed  to 
July  1880)arG  given,  while  the  military  reservations,  private  land  grants,  and  ail 
the  amble  land,  have  each  their  distinguishing  colour;  all  the  routes  of  tian** 
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portation,  existing  or  proposed,  with  their  profiles,  pAsies,  and  procta^ble 
mountain  trails,  are  also  giveo.  The  number  of  local  altitudes  shown  on  the 
map  are  so  numerous  that  the  approximate  height  of  every  spot  can  be  found 
by  interpolation  between  the  nearest  enciosingj  contour  liues  which  represent 
vertical  intervals  of  1CXK>  feet.  Separate  tables  are  printed  on  the  map,  givjnj^ 
the  area  of  counties  and  of  arable  land,  and  the  positions  of  astrouomicui 
stations,  being  the  base  for  the  triangulation  and  topographical  surveys.  The 
map  is  clear  in  its  execution,  and  folds  into  a  sufficient!  y  small  space  to  be 
(arried  in  the  pocket. 

Ha^enstein^  E.  G.^Eisenbahn-Karto  der  Yereinigten-Staaten  von  XoTd-Amerika 
nod  von  Britisch.  Canada  bearbeitet  von  E,  G.  Ravenstein,  HI**  Aufiage,  Scale 
1 :  5,000,000,  or  66-6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Ja^^er,  Frankfurt  a/M„ 
1880. 

In  addition  to  the  existinj^  railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
waggon  roads,  and  lines  of  inland  steam  navig:atioii  are  shown  ;  there  are  also 
five  inset  maps  (on  an  eolarged  scale)  giving  the  means  of  communication  in  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  States,  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Cities 
of  New  Yorkj  Boston,  and  Chicago.  As  there  is  no  hill  shading,  and  as  the 
lines  arc  clearly  laid  down,  it  appears  to  be  a  map  that  would  be  very  useful  to 
travellers  in  giving  them  a  good  general  idea  as  to  the  best  routes  by  which  to 
travel  between  any  two  given  places;  for  detail  it  would  of  course  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  a  map  on  a  larger  scale. 

AUSTRALIA  AXD  NEW   ZEALAND. 

Committee  of  General  Literature,  &c.  —  Map  of  New  Zealand,  published 

under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature,  &€,  Scale 
1 ;  1,300,000  or  17*7  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  E.  Stanford,  London,  1880. 
4  sheets. 

Hughes,  W.,  &  Tnmer,  W,  J.  —  ^fap  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
the  Fiji  Islands,  constructed  by  W.  Hughes  for  S.  W.  Silver  &  Ca's  Handbook ; 
with  additions  and  corrections  to  1880  by  W,  J*  Turner.  Scale  1 :  20,000,000  or 
273-9  geographical  miles  to  an  inch*  Published  by  S.  \V-  Silver  &  Co*,  London* 
Price  Is. 

CHARTS, 

Imbert,  A. —  Carta  general©  del  Mare  Adriatico  in  quatro  fogli,  oompilato  sui 
lavori  dell  a  Regia  raarina  italiana  e  delF  L  R.  ifiarina  austro-ungarica,  sotto  la 
direzione  rispcttiva  dei  capit-mi  di  vastcello  A.  Imbert  e  cav.  F.  Oesterreicher 
1867-1873.     Genova*     Price  of  each  sheet  5*.    (Dulau,) 

Indl&n  Marme  Stmrey— Charts  No.  851.  Sketch  of  Quiloa  Roatls,  Price  Is.— 
No.  1231.  Kundari  Island  to  ChauL  Price  2*.— No.  1232.  Chaul,  and  entrance 
to  Kundalika  River.  Price  2#.— No.  1233.  Jaygad  (Jyghur),  and  entrance  to 
Sh^tri  River.  Price  2*.— No.  1234.  Dabhol  and  entrance  to  Wiishishti  River. 
Price  2j?.— No.  1235.  Ceylon  North-East  Coaal  Mullaittiver  (Moeletivoe  of  the 
charts).  Price  1«.  No.  171,  Port  Mouat.  Price  2s.— Published  at  the  Marine 
Survey  Department,  uodcr  the  suiM3rintendence  of  Commander  A.  D.  Taylor. 
Superintendent  of  Marine  Surveys,  Calcutta,  1880, 

Boyal  German  Admiralty. — Seekarten  der  KaiserL  deutschen  Admiralitat,  hrsg. 
vom  hydrograph.  Amt.  No,  31.  Ostsee.  Fehmarn-Sund.  Special  karte  der 
Sect.  II,  Scale  1:40,000  or  I '8  inch  to  a  geographical  mile.  Vcrmessea  in 
1872.  Berichtigt  Marz  1880.  Price  Is,— No,  61.  Nord-See.  Schleawig-Holstein, 
Westkiiste.  Siidl  TheiL  Sect.  II,  Scale  1 ;  100,000  or  1'3  geographical  mile  to 
an  inch,  Nacb  den  neuen  Vermessungen  S,  M,  Kanonenboot  **  Brache."  Uot«r 
Leitung  voii^Kapt,-Lieut,  Holihauer,  1877.    Price  2«.  6d.    {Duhu,) 


United  States  Hydrographic  Office.— Chart 
Goast,  Chile,  Coronel,   Lola,  and  Cokura  ancb 
Price  lOd,    No,  868*  Sea  of  Japan,  Oki  Island^  Saigfl 
Publ ifihed  at  the  Ilydixigraphic  Office,  Washington, 
Hydrographcr  to  the  Bnreau  of  Navigation. 

ATLASES. 
Alpbant — Album  des  anciens  plans  de  Paris  publid 
de  Paris  aona  la  direction  de  M.  Alphant,  avec  lo 
Hochereau,  L.  M,  Tissenintl^  J.  Cousin,  Fauve,  A 
en  fac-aimil^  des  originaux  les  plus  rares  et  les  plus 
la  topographie  parisieane,  avec  une  t-ible  analytiqm 
live  de  chaque  plan*     Prico  SL     {Dulau,) 

11  lis  is  a  thick  folio,  and  contains  S3  pkn% 
half  sheets. 

Andree,  Br*  Rickari^-Allgemeiner  Handatlas  i 
erliiufcmdem  Text.  Velbagun  ^  Kla«ing.  BieL 
2,  3,  &  4,     rrice  2s.  each.     (DuIqu.) 

These  three  jnarts  contain  the  following  maj^ 
executed ;  also  letterpress  explanatory  of  the  maps 
Koralleninseln  in  Mercator'a  Projektion.  Nebei 
Ve«iiv.  Pico  de  Teyde»  Mangarewa-  oder  G&mhic 
Santoria.  Wachsen  iler  Korallenrifle.  Nordfri' 
WeUverkehr  und  dcr  Meereaistroraunjjen  in  Men 
karte:  Scbematisches  Profit  einiger  Hauptberggif 
breitung  Jer  Tbiere.  Yegetatious^ebiete  der  Erde 
burg, — 58  &  59.  Spanien  und  Portugal. — 60.  Mit 
Neben karte  :  Strasse  von  Gibraltar. — 13,  Volkdl 
Asien, — 76*  Yorderasien  nod  Persien*  Part  sfl 
tsiidlichcr  Stern  hi  mm  el, — 2  Sc  3.  Weslliche  und  }. 
karten:  Wasserbalbkugel  mid  Lftndlja1bkug<?L  Die 
Projection. — 4,  Das  SonncnBystera.  Mondkarte  n 
NiedcrlaDde.^€6  &  67.  Grossbritannien  u.  Irland, 
insL'ln.  Die  Shetlandinseln. — 68.  Daneraark.  Neb 
die  Far-Oer. — 69.  Schweden  und  Norwegcn. — 70  n 
— 72.  Yolkerkarto  von  Eosaland.  NelSnkarten  : 
burg  und  Uro^ebuns*  Part  4 :  13.  Yiilkerkarr 
Eurt»pa  i>oUtisch. — 16.  Allantischer  Ocean,^ — 25.  B 
— 2G  n.  27.  Wiirtteraberg  und  Bayem,— 28.  Gi 
Elsass-Lotbringen  und  Bayerische  Pfalz. — 30  u. 
Hesfien-Nassau,  &c. — ^32.  Provinz  Sacbsen,  Mec! ' 

(Gamier. — Atlas  geogrAlico  de  la  repnblica  Argentina 
y  los  de  cada  provincia.     Cbromolith.     Paris,  Gamier 
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Rothaug",  J.  G,— Atlas  zum  Unteirichte  in  den  osfcerti 
B-8  klassigen  Biirgerscbulen,  mit  Zugrundclegung  der 
niethodisch  hearbeitet  und  erwcitert  von  J,  G.  I 
Qeographie. — 2*  Planigloben. — 3.  Europa  (Gebirga-  u 
(politiKche  Karte). — 5.  Aaicn. — G.  Afrika. — 7.  Nord-. 
—9.  A  a  strati  en  .—10.  Siidwest-Europa. — 11,  Groasbri 
iand,  Scanditiavien,— 13.  Mittel-Europa  (Gebirga- und 
land, — 15,  Oesterreicb-Ungam  (Gebirgs-  und  Flusski 
(politiscbe  Karte).— 17.  Nieder-  und  Oberosterrei 
Kiirriten,  KraiD,  Kiistcnland.— 19»  Tirol  und  Yoi 
Bobmen.— 22.  Hiihren,  Scblesien.— 23,  24.  Galizien 

der  Ungariscben  Krone.    Artaria  Si  Co.,  Yieuuo,  18 

(Dukut.) 
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Jouniey  of  the  Society* 8  East  African  Expedition. 
By  Joseph  Thomson. 

(Read  at  tho  EvcDiDg  Meeting,  November  8th,  1880.) 
Hap,  p.  784. 

The  East  Central  African  Expedition  sent  out  by  this  Society  in  1878, 
has  finished  its  work;  and  it  now  falls  to  mo  as  representing  that 
Expedition  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  explorations. 

Tho  task  set  before  mo  is  a  difficult  one.  I  have  to  carry  yon 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country  hitherto  unexplored;  to  tell  you  how 
we  accomplished  our  task  fighting  with  disease  and  dangers  which 
met  us  in  a  thousand  shapes ;  to  draw  a  panoramic  view  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  country  and  people,  and  tell  you  of  the  general 
results  to  science  and  commerce. 

It  must  be  evident  that  to  do  this  in  any  detail  would  require 
more  time  than  your  patience  would  allow  mo,  and  that  in  tho 
meantime  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  before  you  such  illustrativo 
glimpses  as  may  suffice  to  give  you  some  general  idea  of  our  route  and 
how  we  travelled  over  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  will  not  trouble  you  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  formation  of  tho  expedition,  or  why  it  was  sent  towards  Lakes 
Nyassa  and  Tanganyika ;  for  such  information  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Keith  Johnston  was  selected  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  and 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  attached  to  him  as  geologist  and  general 
assistant. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  1878,  we  left  London,  and  after  a  delight- 
ful passage  of  four  weeks  reached  Aden.  Being  detained  there  a 
fortnight,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  great  fair  of  Berberah, 
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and  for  the  lirst  time  came  in  contact  with  the  natives  of  Africa  at  i 
find  them  in  their  true  barbarian  wildness. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1879,  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Zanzifa 
and  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness  by  Dr.  a 
Mrs.  Kirk,  who,  during  onr  stay  there,  did  everything  in  their  pon 
io  advance  the  objects  of  our  expedition  and  make  us  comfortable, 
this  they  succeeded  admirably,  as  we  soon  felt  quite  at  home.  Wi 
such  an  adviser  at  our  hand  as  our  accomplished  Consul-General 
himself  a  well-known  traveller — we  were  never  at  a  loss  as  to  what  n 
to  be  done  in  organising  the  caravan  and  generally  preparing  ourseb 
for  the  work  before  us. 

After  having  spent  some  time  familiarising  ourselves  with  the  pli 
and  people,  and  studying  the  Swahili  language,  we  resolved  to  get  ii 
harness  by  taking  a  short  preliminary  excursion  to  the  mountains 
Usambara,  a  district  on  the  mainland  north  of  Zanzibar,  in  order  to  gi 
a  fair  idea  of  the  work  before  us  and  dispel  any  illusions  we  mig 
entertain. 

As  the  journey  has  already  been  admirably  described  by  an  ab 
hand  than  mine,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  description  of 
further  than  remarking  that  we  never  afterwards  saw  anything 
equal  the  glorious  vegetation  that  there  clothed  the  mountains  a 
filled  the  narrow  valleys.  From  the  tiny  asplenium  to  the  noble  tn 
fern,  from  the  flowering  scented  shrub  to  the  forest  giant,  nature  c 
her  utmost  to  bring  forth  the  beautiful  and  the  grand  in  glorious  pi 
fusion,  more  than  realising  our  ideal  of  what  a  primeval  tit>pical  fon 
is,  as  drawn  from  descriptions  of  South  American  vegetation.  T 
excursion  was  one  of  intense  enjoyment,  and  our  satisfiu^on  wis  by 
means  diminished  by  attacks  of  fever  on  our  return  to  Zansibar,  as 
then  looked  upon  ourselves  as  seasoned  travellers,  and  like  Wilk 
Micawber,  "  ready  for  anything  which  might  turn  up." 

A  few  more  weeks  were  spent  organising  our  caravan,  which  coi 
not  fail  to  be  a  good  one  with  such  assistants  as  Chuma,  the  vn 
known  faithful  follower  of  Livingstone  in  his  last  days,  and  Camero 
servant  Juma,  together  with  the  immense  influence  of  Dr.  Kii 
great  name  to  back  us  up  and  give  it  a  stamp  and  a  spirit  others 
unattainable. 

While  awaiting  the  stoppage  of  the  rain,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  i 
determined  not  to  leave  one  stone  unturned  that  might  lead  to 
success  of  our  start,  crossed  over  a  second  time  to  the  mainland  to  mi 
sure  of  the  best  route,  and  after  his  return  we  prepared  to  leave  fina 
on  our  long  journey.  The  Sultan,  who  had  received  us  very  kinc 
lent  us  one  of  his  steamers  to  convey  our  goods  and  men  to  Dar* 
Salaam,  a  town  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  where  we  arrived 
the  loth  of  May,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Kirk  to  facilitate  our  start, 
three  days  all  our  preparations  were  complete,  and  on  the  IQth  of  M 
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to  the  number  of  150  men  all  told,  we  started,  full  of  hope  and  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  with  everything  looking  favourably  upon  us. 
Dr.  Kirk  expressed  the  opinion,  "  A  better  organised  caravan  never  left 
the  sea-coast  for  the  interior  "  (a  statement  I  had  afterwards  abundant 
opportunity  of  verifying),  but  for  this  the  sole  praise  is  due  to  the 
admirable  care  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Johnston,  who  studied  with 
the  utmost  diligence  the  minutest  details.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance, 
and  nothing  forgotten.  As  complete  in  every  respect  as  any  vessel 
ever  fitted  out  for  sea,  we  started  on  our  march,  unfortunately  to  be 
only  too  short  a  one  for  onr  master  and  leader. 

Our  route  for  the  first  few  days  led  us  S.S.W.  through  Uzaramo 
along  the  slightly  broken  raised  beaches  which  form  such  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  now  crossing  a  tract  of  shrub 
or  winding  along  the  hollows  and  river  bottoms  amongst  coco-nuts, 
mangos,  jack-fruits  or  bananas,  plunging  for  hours  through  swamps  or 
splashing  wearily  along  footpaths  cut  into  deep  ruts  by  the  heavy 
rains  which  unexpectedly  continued  to  fall  for  three  weeks  after  our 
start  and  retarded  our  movements  considerably. 

After  nine  marches  wo  left  Uzaramo,  and  striking  more  towards  the 
west  reached  the  Bufiji,  which  proved  to  our  disappointment  to  be  about 
as  much  a  river  of  sand  as  of  water. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Johnston  had  contracted  the  disease  which 
afterwards  proved  fatal  to  him,  but  which,  I  think,  might  have  been 
cured  if  rest  had  been  taken  in  time.  However,  as  he  was  only  too 
anxious  to  proceed,  there  could  be  no  rest  for  him.  His  mind  was  set 
upon  reaching  Behobeho,  where  he  would  halt  and,  as  he  hoped,  get 
better ;  and  thus  for  a  fortnight  we  carried  him  through  swamps,  and 
along  great  stretches  of  scrubby  desert,  in  horrible  pain  from  the 
disease,  the  jolting  of  tlie  porters,  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropical 
sun. 

At  last,  after  crossing  a  great  uninhabited  desert  covered  with 
acacia  thorns,  and  where  rarely  a  sign  of  life  appears,  we  reached 
Behobeho,  situated  near  the  lower  flanks  of  the  mountain  which  bounds 
the  great  interior  plateau. 

If  cure  had  then  been  possible  by  any  natural  means,  it  might  indeed 
have  been  accomplished  here  by  the  pleasant  and  unwonted  sight  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  clear  sparkling  stream,  of  creeper-clad  forest,  or  open  glade 
studded  with  the  stately  fan  palm  or  graceful  Taxus,  but  it  had  then 
become  too  late.  From  the  day  we  reached  the  village,  he  gradually 
Ixicame  worse  and  worse,  and  only  too  clearly  was  death  stamped  on  his 
face. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  the  coast  which  proved  to 
be  the  last  communication  ever  Mr.  Johnston  would  have  with  his  friends. 
The  effort  to  read  the  many  hopes  of  good  health  and  success  which 
they  doubtless  contained,  proved  to  be  too  much  for  his  expiring 
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energies,  and  on  the  following  day,  one  of  the  i 
who  had  ever  set  foot  on  African  shores,  was 
list  of  geographical  martyrs  who  have  attemp 
barriers  of  disease  and  barbarism,  which  mal 
almost  impenetrable. 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  speak  in  praise 
of  his  unequalled  qualification  for  the  work  lai 
as  well  known  to  you  all  as  to  myself;  but 
knowledge  of  him,  that  his  whole  soul  was  i 
slightest  opportunity  of  adding  to  our  knowled 
and  night  and  day  he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
disease,  and  never  satisfied  except  he  saw  everyi 
of  enthusiasm  and  in  every  respect  a  scientifi 
would  have  led  the  expedition  in  a  clear,  well-d 
him  we  moved  as  people  groping  in  the  dark, 
how  poor  was  our  best ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  even  a  f 
on  this  unhappy  occasion.  For  the  first  time  ii 
of  Africa  I  looked  upon  death  and  felt  myself  a 
term.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  I  found  mya 
in  which  few  have  succeeded,  a  work  of  wh 
ignorant. 

The  question  was  then  whether  I  should 
But  though  the  question  arose,  it  was  never  e: 
>  on  the  threshold  of  the  unknown,  I  felt  I  mi 
jnight  be  my  destiny.  Though  the  mantle  of  1 
.•■could  not  descend  upon  me,  yet  he  left  his  eni 
research,  and  I  resolved  to  carry  out  his  des 
power.  So  I  laid  him  in  the  forest  of  Behobeh< 
green,  as  his  memory  will  ever  be ;  and  on  the 
fever,  I  staggered  once  more  forth  on  my  noTi 
the  interior  and  the  unknown. 

For  the  next  few  days  our  route  led  us  ai 
or  Mgunda,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  chief  town  ( 
by  a  native  of  Unyamwezi. 

We  passed  through  the  narrow  valley  of  th 
ijiferous  hills  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right  tl 
which  form  the  edge  of  the  great  central  platef 
the  fleeting  cloud,  produce  perennial  showers, 
truly  tropical  character,  to  grow  and  rot  in  mai 

Under  such  conditions  a  vigorous  or  ene 
expected;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  Wi 
miserable  and  apathetic  races  to  be  found  in  Al 
me  more  than  to  see  them  gather  round  me  in  c 
miserable  withered  bodies  doubled  up,  and  ; 
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looking  like  so  many  slave-gangs  resting  on  their  way  to  the  coast  with 
all  hope  of  life  and  liberty  flogged  out  of  them. 

In  passing  through  Ukhutu,  our  expedition  had  nearly  come  to  a 
disastrous  conclusion  by  suddenly  coming  upon  a  war  party  of  a  dreaded 
tribe  called  the  Mahenge.  The  air  for  several  days  had  been  full  of 
rumours  regarding  these  people,  until  every  one  of  my  men  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to  throw  down  his  load  and  run  for  dear  life  on  the 
first  sight  of  the  warriors.  The  meeting  did  come  at  last.  Early  one 
morning,  while  winding  along  through  forest  and  jungle,  the  foremost 
men  were  seen  to  throw  down  their  loads  and  rush  hastily  back, 
whispering  with  bated  breath,  "  the  Mahenge !  Mahenge ! "  Every 
load  dropped  from  paralysed  shoulders,  and  a  stampede  seemed  im- 
minent. I  was  prepared,  however,  for  this  emergency,  so,  seizing  my 
gun,  I  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  ran  away.  This  new  and 
more  immediate  danger  quite  stupefied  them,  and  before  they  could 
recover  the  use  of  their  limbs  we  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  the  headmen, 
to  get  them  together  round  the  loads,  and  somewhat  calmed.  It  then 
appeared  we  had  not  been  observed — a  most  fortunate  thing  for  us,  as  the 
Mahenge  would  then  have  probably  taken  us  for  enemies,  and  swooped 
down  and  completed  our  flight.  I  then  took  Chuma  into  council,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  never  do  to  run  another  such 
encounter,  and  that  we  must  come  to  some  understanding  with  the 
Mahenge.  So  we  went  forward  by  ourselves  unarmed,  and  soon  came 
face  to  face  with  these  savages,  who  were  dressed  and  armed  in  com- 
plete Zulu  fashion,  in  fact  almost  exactly  like  the  "  friendly  Zulus  *' 
now  on  exhibition  in  London.  We  at  once  became  the  best  of  friends, 
on  stating  our  objects  and  where  we  were  going,  and  thus  that  great 
danger  was  avoided. 

At  this  time  I  was  much  reduced  by  fever ;  but,  like  another  African 
traveller,  having  few  medicines  and  not  knowing  how  to  use  them,  I 
recovered  by  braving  it  out  and  marching  as  long  as  my  legs  would 
uphold  me — an  excellent  cure,  though  difficult  to  apply. 

After  reaching  Mgunda,  we  turned  away  south  through  a  rich 
valley  depopulated  by  the  Mahenge,  and  crossing  the  Ruaha,  entered 
the  country  of  the  latter.  With  regard  to  this  interesting  and  hitherto 
unheard  of  tribe,  I  need  only  say  that  they  occupy  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Buaha  and  XJranga  rivers,  having  as  its  base 
the  plateau  to  the  west. 

The  country  is  quite  level  and  exceedingly  rich,  while  the  people, 
having  been  brought  many  years  ago  in  contact  with  a  migration  of 
Zulus,  had  adopted  their  arms,  dress,  and  manners,  becoming  in  all  out- 
ward appearance  perfect  Zulus,  though  they  had  no  more  affinity  to  that 
tribe  than  a  donkey  in  a  lion's  skin  has  to  a  lion.  They  were  a  set  of 
most  arrant  cowards,  a  mean,  sneaking,  lying  race,  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  men.  While  at  the  chiefs  town,  Mkomokero,  we  were  compelled  to  stay 
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four  tlayg'  on  exhibition,  and  during  that  period  we  were  rely 
and  quite  the  rage,  people  freqiiontly  coming  long  distances  to  8oe 
much  to  onr  apparent  satisfaction,  though  extreme  annoyance. 

While  hero  I  took  the  opx^ortuuity  of  vigiting  the  Uranga,  wiuch 
found   ii}  he  a  fino  river  of  considerable  depth.     I  bad  contempUi 
following  it  up,  but  from  the  information  1  collected  I  found  that  to 
impoBBiblo. 

Being  compelled  to  give  up  this  intention,  we  once  more  refiumed  o 
march,  taking  a  westerly  direction^  reaching  the  base  of  the  plat« 
where  we  felt  at  last  we  were  abi_>ut  to  enter  the  interior. 

We  bad  now  crossed  the  first  part  of  our  route,  the  most  trying  of 
in  ever^^  respect,  where  the  European  is  first  brought  face  to  face 
bardBhips  of  travel,  where  he  muBt  ever  be  ready  to  do  battle 
with  disease  and  danger,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert  against  d 
and  fitealiog.     Few  caravans  cross  it  without  manifold  troubles,  and  n 
too  bud  bad  onr  share.     Our  leader  had  been  carried  off  by  death,  and 
had  not  myself  esca|>ed  the  deadly  effects  of  the  climate*     Trouble© 
hardHliips  liad  iKJBct  oiu-  path,  but  of  one  thing  we  cotild  boast — we 
not  lost  tt  single  man  by  desertion  or  death,  not  a  yard  of  cloth  had  be«i 
lost  or  fitolen. 

No  caravan,  whether  Arab  or  European,  had  ever  performed  thoaai 
feat,  for  in  thii>  our  experience  was  tmique.  Our  progresa  had  been  alu 
but  it  had  been  sure.  We  made  no  brilliant  march,  but  moved  goberi 
onward^  and  leaving  nothing  behind  but  goodwill  and  friendsbifi,  tetkck 
ing  the  native  that  our  mission  was  peace,  and  that  ibo  word  of  tli4 
white  man  could  be  trusted. 

The  mountain  ranges  which  bound  the  great  central  plateau 
of  metamorphic  schists  and  gneiss  lying  jdong  a  line  of  weaknoia, 
to  which  thciy  have  been  folded  up,  and  thus  escaped  the  great  p 
produced  bj'  the  contraction  of  tlie  crust  of  the  earth  due  to  the  seculi 
loss  of  heat,  and  which  has  turned  the  main  mass  of  the  plateau  ini 
gianites*  We  took  ten  days  to  cross  tbtwe  ranges,  and  were  nearly  starve 
in  oonscqiicnoc  of  having  been  directed  wrongly.  It  was  with  th 
utmost  difficulty  we  scraped  together  sufficient  food  to  give  each 
half  rations,  and  during  two  days  hunger  stared  us  in  the  face. 

Our  progress  also  was  very  slow  o^ving  to  the  steepness  and  slipper 
ness  of  the  paths  up  the  mountain  sides.  To  add  to  our  difficultiafi^ 
was  here  seized  with  a  horrid  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  which 
more  or  less  all  the  way  to  Tanganyika,  The  principal  symptoms  wet 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath  combined  with  extre 
weakness*  Every  few  steps  made  me  stop,  gasping  for  breath,  with  m 
heart  going  at  railway  speed,  and  frequently  I  was  compelled  to 
down  an  hour  to  recover  suflScient  strength  to  allow  me  to  proceed. 

Still  with  all  this  our  march  had  its  pleasuro«, — the  sound  of 
many  splashing  streams  with  their  fern  and  tree  covered  banks,  tJ 
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strong  odour  of  honey-laden  flowers,  forest  clumps  with  hoary  lichen- 
covered  trees  through  which  the  wind  sighed,  and  over  which  the 
driving  mist  flung  a  ghastly  mantle.  Now  and  then  a  group  of  savage 
natives  crowned  some  lofty  eminence  and  watched  our  progress  through 
the  half- veiling  cloud  as  we  wound  our  way  along  rocky  dells  or  deep 
down  in  gloomy  valley  appearing  and  disappearing  amongst  the  trees. 
These  were  charms  which  no  amount  of  fever  could  blind  us  to,  which 
acted  as  a  solatium  to  all  our  troubles  and  fascinated  us  with  a  boundless 
eense  of  liberty. 

At  last  we  fairly  entered  the  interior,  and  nothing  can  express  the 
disappointment  that  took  possession  of  us  at  the  scene  which  opened 
up  before  us.  A  great  stretch  of  bleak  moorland  country,  varying  from 
4000  to  6000  feet  in  height,  extending  away  to  the  far  horizon  on  every 
side,  unrelieved  by  hill  or  dale  or  forest  tree.  A  grassy  undulating 
country  rising  into  rounded  ridge  to  fall  away  into  a  rounded  valley, 
monotonous  in  form  and  colour  but  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
a  patch  of  shrub,  a  grotesque  baobab,  or  equally  singular  euphorbia. 
Not  a  sign  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  parson  crow,  a  tawny 
vulture,  or  it  might  be  a  herd  of  cattle ;  while  a  sharp  cold  wind  blew 
from  mom  till  night  unopposed  by  sheltering  hill  or  forest,  causing  the 
men  to  shiver  and  shake  under  its  influence,  and  stop  to  light  fires  to 
warm  themselves  at  midday.  The  scanty  population  is  located  in 
villages  at  very  wide  intervals,  and  the  cold  clayey  soil,  cultivated  only 
in  garden-like  plots,  yields  but  little  sustenance  for  men  who  have  to 
depend  mainly  on  their  cattle  for  food.  Such  is  Uhehe.  The  people  are 
a  fine-looking  i*ace  of  gentlemen  savages,  who  dress  indiflerently  in 
nothing,  or  roll  themselves  into  a  winding-sheet  of  12  yards  of  cotton. 

They  treated  us  most  courteously,  and  always  took  indirect  means  of 
telling  us  anything  unpleasantly  such  as  the  amount  of  honga  that  was 
expected ;  and  when  I  offended  the  cliief  by  neglecting  a  piece  of 
etiquette,  I  was  only  punished  by  being  deprived  of  a  sight  and  audience 
of  him  for  six  days,  which  I  employed  in  writing  and  despatching  letters 
to  the  coast. 

Our  march  at  this  period  was  not  without  its  troubles.  Thoroughly 
reduced  by  fever,  I  have  marched  frequently  till  I  have  fistllen  on  the 
road.  For  one  month  my  memory  almost  entirely  forsook  me,  and  but 
for  my  constant  practice  of  noting  every  observation  down  at  the 
moment,  I  am  afraid  my  diary  would  have  shown  a  considerable  blank 
at  this  period. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  easy  to  instil  much  spirit  into 
my  men,  who,  under  the  combined  influence  of  deficient  food  and  that  of 
an  indigestible  character,  cold  bleak  winds  which  kept  half  of  them  ill 
with  rheumatic  pains  and  cramps,  wero  becoming  very  mutinous,  a 
disposition  which  at  last  found  vent  in  a  grievance  they  grumbled 
under.    It  had  been  my  custom  to  fine  instead  of  flog  t^em  for  mis- 
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demeanour,  a  plan  they  did  not  like,  and  at  last  on  my  applio 
it  in  a  particular  cascj  they  all  declared  they  would  desert  me  if  I  did 
not  remit  it*  I  was,  however,  liriii.  That  same  niglit  every  man 
brought  his  gnn  and  laid  it  down  l^efore  me,  and  on  the  following 
morning,  very  much  to  ray  amazement,  the  whole  caravan,  with  ti»i^ 
exception  of  si^c,  marched  out  of  the  camp  to  death  or  slavery  if  they 
persiBted  in  th»_ir  attempt,  which  I  cannot  helieve  for  a  moment  they 
would  havo  done ;  hut  whatever  may  have  been  their  real  intention,  I 
could  not  afford  to  ruti  the  risk  of  their  carrying  it  out,  mining  Ibe 
expedition  almost  within  sight  of  Lake  Nyassa.  So  I  gave  way,  and 
on  my  promising  to  flog  them  to  their  hearts*  content  and  not  fine 
them,  we  unco  more  hceame  the  betit  of  friends,  and  each  man  returned 
to  camp,  shouldered  his  load,  and  marched  along  b»  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  thus  a  seoond  time  did  the  expedition  run  a  hiiir*s-breadth 
escape  of  ruin. 

EcBuming  our  march  through  Ubena  after  our  detention  at  the  chiefs 
town  Mkubwasauya,  we  reached,  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  base  of 
a  second  and  higher  plateau,  which  rises  from  6000  to  90OO  feet,  hut  is  so 
cut  up  by  demidation  as  to  appear  like  a  series  of  mountains.  This  high 
tract  of  land  extends  round  the  north  and  east  sides  of  Lake  Nyassa  haU^ 
way  to  Tanganyika  and  round  Lake  Ilikwa,  or  **  Leopold,*'  as  I  have 
presumed  to  call  it* 

It  consists  to  the  north  and  west  of  metamorphic  clay  slates,  with 
here  and  there  fcl8|mthic  rocks  intruding,  while  immediately  round 
Nyassa  the  rocks  are  purely  volcanic  porphyrites  and  tufiTs. 

The  differoncD  in  tlie  internal  structure  of  this  plateau  has  deter- 
mined to  a  very  marked  extent  the  surface  outlines  produced  by  deonda^ 
tion.  Thus  the  mountains  of  clay-slate  are  distinguished  by  rounded 
grassy  forms,  generally  smooth  and  uncut,  uniform  in  shape  and  colour^ 
and  by  no  means  picturesque.  Pass  from  these  to  the  volcanic  rocks,  and 
we  observe  at  once  a  marked  change*  Wo  have  sharp  jagged  peaks,  pre- 
cipitous rocky  sides,  notched  and  cut  in  the  most  irregular  and  striking 
fashion,  as  becomes  mountains  formed  of  such  diverse  materiak  a* 
compact  lava  bods  and  loose  tnffs  and  agglomerates-  Add  to  th€8S 
features  huge  yawning  gorges  and  great  precipices  where  vegetation  in. 
vain  attcmptH  to  grow,  and  some  notion  of  this  plateau  may  be  foi 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  physical  geography  and  geology  that 
mountainous  tract  is  interesting.  Equally  with  the  studeuts  of  thes^, 
sciences,  would  the  ethnologist  find  his  enthusiasm  warmed  by  a  sto 
of  some  of  the  moNt  miserable  and  degraded  types  of  the  negro  race  I 
met  in  my  travels,  Thesa  form  thi-ee  small  tribes,  called  the  Wapangwa^ 
IVaneua,  and  the  Wakinga*  They  have  dark  sooty  skins,  prognathous 
jaws  and  thick  lips,  with  small  heads  and  shnmk-up  withered  bodies 
which  speak  of  an  existence  of  the  most  miserable  character.  They  go, 
as  a  rule,  perfectly  naked,  and  live  in  conical  huts  seven  feet  high  and 
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five  or  six  feet  in  diamet4?r,  into  wliich  whole  families  huddle  tUem- 
Belves  like  bo  maDj  pigs,  crawling  in  and  out  through  a  hole»  the  only 
fipology  for  a  doorway  they  havo  got.  The  contents  of  these  huts  consist 
of  only  one  or  two  pots.  Tht^  inental  endowments  of  this  people  corre- 
sfjond  with  their  physical  appearance.  "VVe  found  it  almost  iniposaible 
to  communicate  with  them,  as  they  seemed  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any 
abstract  ideas,  and  appeared  to  be  completely  shut  off  from  all  know- 
ledge  and  communication  with  the  otiteide  world.  Most  travellers 
contrive  to  find  some  peculiar  tribe  unlike  all  others  in  same  curious 
particular ;  and  not  to  bo  out  of  the  fashion,  I  might  speak  of  a  part 
of  these  natives,  more  especially  the  Wapangwa,  as  the  squinting  tribe 
— the  greater  number  of  them  in  many  villages  not  having  the  power 
of  looking  you  straight  in  the  face,  but  dealing  in  asides — ^a  peculiarity 
I  afterw^ards  found  common  among  the  Warua  near  the  Congo. 

After  a  few  days*  march  over  this  interesting  plateau,  we  were 
inspired  with  new  life  by  the  sight  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake  away  in 
the  far  distance  and  4000  feet  beneath  ns,  and  after  a  three  days'  march 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  hardship  we  reached  its  shores,  everj^  man 
of  UB  completely  worn  out* 

We  here  felt  as  if  wo  had  arrived  at  a  promised  laud.  Cami>ed  in  a 
niche  of  magnificent  and  alm«jst  per|>endicular  mountains,  under  the 
shade  of  great  sycamores,  and  with  the  constant  roar  of  Nyassa  breaking 
at  our  feet,  with  its  heaving  bosom  and  its  cool  breezeB,  we  felt  wo  were 
well  rewarded  for  all  our  trouble. 

After  a  stay  of  five  days  at  Pupanganda,  during  which  a  number  of 
the  porters  who  had  broken  down  among  the  hills  arrived,  we  commencetl 
the  second  section  of  our  work. 

Everything,  however,  now  looked  favourably  upon  us.  I  had  leame<l 
by  this  time  to  have  more  confidence  in  my  men,  and  not  to  look  upon 
them  as  ever  ready  to  desert  or  plunder  me.  Through  hunger  and 
disease  they  had  remained  faithful,  and  every  man  who  had  left  the 
coast  with  me  stood  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  and  answered  as 
cheerfully  to  the  roll-call  as  he  did  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  natives 
of  the  country  also  appeared  under  a  new  light.  Wo  found  that  every- 
where a  persuasive  word  was  more  potent  than  gunpowder.  They 
might  bo  treacherous,  bloodthirsty,  and  given  to  plunder  and  fal8elnx)d, 
but  we  had  now  traversed  some  500  miles  of  the  African  interior  and 
had  exfierienced  none  of  these  things. 

On  leaving  uur  camp  at  Pupanganda,  we  rounded  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  lake,  crossing  by  canoes  a  large  stream  called  the  Lufira; 
then,  a  short  distance  further  on,  the  River  Jumbaka ;  finally  camping 
at  Mbungu,  the  chief  town  of  Makula,  and  the  starting-point  for  Tan- 
ganyika. 

ilukula*s  country  forms  a  triangidar  spaoe  cut  out  of  the  plateau, 
with  the  apex  towards  the  west,  and  having  the  waters  of  Nyassa  as  its 
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Ijaee.     Flat  towards  tke  east,  it  giiidually  rises  in  altitude  to  tlie 
boeoming  more  and  more  rugged,  till  at  the  ape^  it  reaches  thfe 
level  of  the  tahleland. 

If  time  peniiitted  me,  I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  ^Lakula^ 
people  and  his  country'.    Nothing  more  interesting  have  I  met  thAn  ihi 
channiug  arcadian  Bimplicity  of  life  and  manners    that   there  exiai 
The  clean  antl  ornameutal  villages  would  have  adonied  the  neigl 
hood  of  any  nobleman*8  park,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  was  quit 
unrivalled.      Owing  to  previous  reports,  I   entered  the  country  wil 
apprehcTision,  and  I  left  it,  as  I  left  no  other  place,  with  regret. 

To  the  geologist  also  this  district  has  special  interest,  in  thi 
l^eantifnlly  preserved  oxaiupies  of  extinct  volcanic  oones  that  can 
be  conceived. 

Three  large  streams  drain  Haknlu*8  coiuitry  and  th©  subleuded 
plateau.  The  largest  is  the  Lnkuviro,  which  runs  along  the  base  of  thi! 
Uchungu  Mountains  and  drains  most  of  the  area.  Passing  through  t! 
middle  of  the  country  is  the  Jumbaka,  and  near  it  the  Lufira  falls  ini 
the  lake. 

Leaving  Maknla's  country  with  its  huge  l»anana  groves^  and 
through  a  small  tribe  called  the  Waknkwe  occupying  th©  apex  of 
triangle,  we  regained  the  top  of  the  plateau*  rising  suddenly  from 
to  7000  feet»  and  then  to  800U,  This  brought  us  into  the  country 
Nyika,  an  almost  treeless,  grassy  upland,  verj^  much  broken  and  hilly, 
The  Wanyika  were  by  no  means  comely,  though  their  faces  were  not 
a  low-  tyi>e.  They  wei'c  remarkably  bold  and  rude  and  exceedingly 
inhospitable,  probably  owing  to  their  constant  state  of  war&re  with 
Merere  and  his  people,  whom  they  have  no  chance  of  resisting,  from  theif 
w-ant  of  any  pui>cnor  chief  and  coninion  action  among  them 

They  live  in  small,  dirty  villages  of  beehive -shaped  huts,  h 
together^  and  placed  in  strong  positions  to  resist  attack. 

There  w^as  little  to  mark  our  progress  along  this  part  of  our 
save  the  irritating  eoiiduct  of  the  men,  who  were  always  unscrupnkia 
in  their  means  to  gain  a  day^s  rest.  One  of  their  favourite  dodges  wa*  1 
manufacture  as  many  invalids  and  sick  men  as  possible,  and  then  dcclai 
that  there  were  so  mony  ill  that  it  was  quite  im]X)88ibl©  to  proceed  with 
out  a  day*a  halt.  I  at  last  determined  to  stop  this  nuisance,  and 
opportunity*  soon  came. 

One  morning,  on  marching  out  of  camp,  I  observed  an  nnus^ 
number  of  woebegone  faces.  I  saw  at  once  what  waa  coming,  but  ted 
no  notice,  and  marched  on  in  front.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  my&el 
three  hours  in  camp  l>efore  my  men,  or  to  observe  a  miserable  string 
them  marching  like  a  band  of  pilgrims  with  peas  in  their  boots.  In 
evening  I  called  all  the  sick  men  up,  most  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  shami 
and  inquired  what  were  their  ailments.  They  aU  had  the  surne  story; 
That  vulnerable  point  in  tlie  African  constitution^ — the  Btom«&ch— wi 
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deranged,  at  which  I  rejoic«d,  having  a  very  simple  remedy.  Going  into 
my  tent,  I  brought  out  all  the  castor-oil  I  had.  It  would  have  been  a 
most  edifying  spectacle  to  any  disbeliever  in  that  simple  medicine  to 
have  scon  the  immediate  effect  that  the  very  sight  of  it  had  upon  them. 
Groans  were  hushed,  and  long  faces  relaxed  and  became  cheerful, 
though  a  look  of  alarm  spread  among  the  patients — for  be  it  understood 
that  there  is  nothing  a  native  detests  more  than  European  medicines 
— so  that  a  large  number  were  for  retreating  at  once,  cured  with  one 
sight.  But  that  was  not  going  to  suit  my  views ;  so  I  administered, 
not  without  difficulty,  a  very  large  dose  to  each  one,  letting  him  under- 
stand that  if  it  did  not  prove  efficacious,  the  dose  would  be  repeated  next 
morning.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  stir  in  the  camp  that  night,  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  sick  list ;  and  thus,  having 
no  excuse  for  a  halt,  each  one  cheerfully  shouldered  his  load  and  marched. 
Nor  was  the  same  dodge  ever  repeated. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  country  was  its  utter 
barrenness  and  the  absence  of  anything  worth  trading  for,  and  on  the 
latter  point  I  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks.  From  the  offhand 
manner  in  which  a  number  of  travellers  have  come  to  conclusions  on 
various  questions  of  trade,  people  have  generally  formed  the  idea  of  the 
extreme  richness  of  Central  Africa,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  El  Dorado  of 
the  future.  One  traveller,  for  instance,  hears  of  much  iron  being  worked 
on  a  mountain,  and  concludes  that  it  is  probably  a  mountain  of  iron ; 
another  observes  some  nodules  in  the  soil,  and  concludes  that  all  under- 
neath is  iron.  He  sees  a  black  rock  in  a  precipice,  and  calls  it  coal ;  a 
white  one,  and  he  calls  it  chalk,  until  people  have  come  to  look  on 
Central  Africa  as  the  future  hope  of  the  world. 

This  has  not  been  my  experience ;  and  I  have  now  gone  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  single  metal  in  a  form  which  a 
white  man  would  for  a  moment  look  at  as  a  profitable  or  workable 
speculation.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  abundance  of  iron  in 
many  parts,  but  very  little  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  simple 
wants  of  the  natives.  Coal  I  saw  none,  and  my  researches  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  does  not  exist  over  the  wide  area 
embraced  by  our  route. 

Ten  marches  through  Nyika  brought  us  to  its  western  limit,  where 
the  altitude  is  only  3800  feet,  and  the  drainage  is  towards  Lake  Leopold. 
From  this  point  the  land  rises  again  to  some  GOOO  feet  at  the  Chingambo 
Mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  line  between  Nyika  and  Inyam- 
wanga,  the  next  chieftainship  to  the  west.  Mlilo,  the  chief,  proved  to 
be  a  very  typical  example  of  an  African  potentate,  keeping  up  con- 
siderable style,  living  almost  entirely  on  pombe  (i.  e.  native  beer),  and 
bursting  with  the  idea  of  his  greatness  and  importance. 

The  streams  diverted  from  the  north  and  east  by  the  Chingambo  Hills 
trend  south  and  west  to  the  Chambeze.    They  are  all,  however,  of  an 
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tmimportant  character.  The  country  iu  its  general  aspect  of  tthml^ 
covered  hill  and  dale  variea  little  from  this  point  to  Tanganjika;  il 
rarely  descends  Mow  4000  feet  and  ri  Idom  rises  abovo  5000  feet,  Ob 
leaving  Iiiyamwanga  we  enter  Mambwe,  which  in  partly  tlrained  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Chambezo  and  piirtly  by  streams  flowing  to  L«ki 
Leopold. 

After  crossing  the]  hilly  country  of  Uliingti,  onr  eyes  were 
more  gladdened  on  our  weary  pilgrimage,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  hf 
the  magnificent  sight  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  whose  glancing  and  ripplin 
waters  were  spread  out  beneath  us  at  the  bottom  of  its  great  erevj 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  we  gave  way  to  unrestrained  joy, 
Wo  made  the  hills  resound  with  the  roar  of  our  guns  and  the  woodi 
re-echo  with  our  shouts^  as  down  went  the  loads,  and  in  lively  circil 
the  ground  was  ploughed  up  under  the  energetic  dancing  of  the  portent 
who  seemed  to  be  about  as  much  rejoicxjd  at  the  sight  of  the  lake  aa 
could  pOBsibly  be  myself. 

Our  %vork,  as  laid  out  for  us  by  the  Society,  was  now  finished,  axid 
we  might  with  all  honour  have  retraced  our  f(X)tstepB  to  the  coasL  Th» 
sight,  however,  of  that  grand  lake  raised  at  once  a  great  craving 
see  and  know  more  of  it,  and  there  was  the  fascination  of  a  myutety 
al>out  its  outlet  which  1  longed  to  solve,  and  thus  the  Lnknga 
resolved  upon  as  the  terminus  of  our  march.  At  that  classic  spot 
Pambete  I  rested  six  days,  during  which,  U*  my  unbounded  surprise  and 
pleasure,  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Stewart  from  the  Se^teh  mission  statiaa 
of  Livingstonia,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  a  meeting  which  brightened  me  up 
considerably.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  Society  that  it  was  daring  him 
visit  that  the  important  observations  which  fixed  the  longitude  of  tbn 
southern  end  of  the  lake  w^ero  made. 

All  accounts  agreed  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  take 
a  cai-avan  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  that  no  one  ever 
attempted  it,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  mountains. 

But  I  had  set  my  mind  upon  tho  project  and  was  determined  not  to 
be  beaten.  A  suitable  place  was  at  last  found  at  lend  we,  near  the  month 
of  the  Lofu,  to  camp  my  men,  under  the  charge  of  Chuma,  during  my 
proposed  visit  to  tho  Luknga*  Taking  only  thirty  porters  and  a  Bupply^ 
of  absolute  necessaries,  we  started  on  our  march,  and  with  it  oommeucejfl 
a  piece  of  work  which  for  dillicnlty  and  hardship  boat  anything  we  had 
yet  encountered.  The  rains  Lad  set  in,  as  only  tropical  rains  do  set  jji| 
and  day  after  day  we  plodded  through  it,  along  mountain  ridges 
deep  down  in  narrow  gorges,  ] "hinging  time  after  time  through  awoll 
mountitin  torrents,  or  scrambling  up  precipices,  while  the  deafeniu] 
roar  of  the  thunder,  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  rainy  season,  echi 
and  re-echoed  on  every  side.  Now  the  storm  was  below,  anon  around 
or  above  us,  while  at  intervals  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Tanganyika  thou- 
sands of  feet  beneath,     Tho    difficulties  of  our   route  were  ini 
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so  great,  that  it  requlretl  eight  men  to  carry  Admiral  McDonald's 
cndlapsable  boat,  which  lifitl  been  brought  all  the  way  to  the  south  end 
of  tho  lake  by  two  of  our  men*  We  marched  along  the  edge  of  the  lake 
a8  far  as  circumstanceB  would  j>ermit,  and  frequently  had  eplendid  views 
of  the  opposite  sido,  which,  30  miles  off,  fit<x>d  out  as  sharply  and  tm  well- 
defined  as  if  only  a  few  miles  from  us,  revealing  every  notch  and  valley 
with  their  varied  tints  and  shades.  In  the  dry  season  the  opposite  side 
ctinnot  be  seen  at  all  except  on  rare  occasions. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  any  det^ls  regarding  cither 
the  country  or  people  along  this  section  of  our  route,  though  there  is 
much  that  is  Iiighly  interesting, 

I  might  tell  you,  for  instance,  how  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  chief 
town  of  Itawa  and  escaped  by  laughing  at  the  excited  w;arriors  of  the 
place,  who  evidently  thought  there  was  something  uncanny  about  me,  as  I 
certainly  did  about  the  village,  for  to  be  a  prisoner  in  a  place  ornamented 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  grinning  human  skulls  was  not  at  all  pleasurable. 

The  natives  of  Maningn,  immediati^ly  north  of  Itawa,  surprised  us 
rery  much  by  their  extreme  excitability.  Taking  us  for  enemies  and 
slave-hunters,  they  nsed  to  gather  round  us  in  great  crowds  and  in  tlu^ 
macldcRt  excitement,  yelling  and  shouting  like  demons,  brandishing 
their  weapons  as  they  danced  round  ns,  now  runniog  away  with  fierce 
war  cries,  and  then  in  their  excitement  rolling  about  on  the  ground  as 
if  in  con'iiUsionB.  If  they  had  been  on  red-hot  plates  of  iron  they  could 
not  have  raised  more  com  motion* 

With  mj  little  band  of  followers,  it  required  the  utmost  coolness  and 
dijilomacy  to  prevent  an  attack.  Had  such  a  thing  hapjiened  wo 
should  certainly  have  stood  a  poor  chance  of  surviving  it.  We,  hc»w- 
ever,  always  contrived  to  make  friends. 

The  Mamngu  natives  dress  in  hides  or  in  coarse  bark  cloth,  and  live 
very  miserably.  Those  dwelling  in  the  mountains  are  distinguished  by 
immense  sw^ellingB  in  the  throat,  a  disease  which  does  not  affect  the 
people  of  the  same  tribe  living  near  the  lake. 

While  traversing  these  ruggeil  mountains,  I  was  again  very  much 
reduced  by  fever,  in  fact  so  thoroughly  broken  dowTi,  that  I  could  have 
walked  with  the  moat  philosophical  resignation  into  the  lake.  But 
still  w©  pressed  forward  till,  on  Christmas  Day,  1879,  I  got  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  vigour  by  the  sight  of  the  noble  river  Lukuga  moving  swiftly 
away,  bearing  the  drainage  waters  of  Tanganyika  to  the  far  west — to 
the  Congo  and  the  Atlantic.  I  could  hardly  Ijelicve  what  I  saw,  after 
thinking  of  Cameron*8  straws  and  Stanley's  barriers,  for  there  tiefore  me 
swept  a  current  which  no  canoe  could  paddle  against  and  which  could 
only  with  difficulty  be  crossed. 

I  thought  I  was  the  first  to  see  this  great  sight,  but  it  afterwards 
appeared  that  Mr.  llore,  of  Ujiji,  had  the  priority  of  me  in  settling  the 
problem  of  the  lake's  outlet. 
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A  long  day's  march  from  the  Lukuga  brc 
Mtowa  as  it  is  more  properly  called,  where,  t< 
found  unexpectedly  a  station  of  the  London  Mie 
I  was  received  most  hospitably. 

The  founding  of  this  station  is  a  fine  ins 
energy  of  the  English,  and  suggests  compar 
attempts  of  the  Belgians.  The  expedition  wh 
month  after  me  from  Zanzibar,  and  took  the  cai 
On  the  road  they  buried  their  leader,  Dr.  Mu 
a  council  was  held,  and  all  arrangements  compk 
of  the  party  previously  sent  by  the  same  Sociei 
took  them  across  the  lake  to  Mtowa.  A  hous( 
and  a  garden  laid  out,  and  there  with  a  heart; 
were  ready  to  receive  me,  like  old  settlers,  whe 
the  honour  of  being  mistaken  for  Stanley  fresh 

After  seeing  the  last  of  their  Christmas  pud 
my  letters  on  New  Year's  Day,  I  got  a  passag 
a  cargo  of  marketable  humanity  to  XJjiji,  whei 
nearly  wrecked  in  a  frightful  midnight  storm, 
washed  into  the  arms  of  that  most  generous  a 
missionaries  Mr.  Here,  the  agent  of  the  Londo 
Ujiji.  A  few  days  under  his  fostering  care  cc 
and  I  may  add  that  from  the  date  of  my  arriva 
suffered  a  day's  fever. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  Abb^  Debaize's  gre 
small  supply  of  goods  to  take  me  back  to  my 
eight  days  returned  once  more  to  Uguha,  and  no 
Lukuga  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Congo. 

On  this  new  enterprise  we  started  on  the  1 
hope  and  confident  of  success,  though  my  men 
go,  having  become  thoroughly  sick  of  their  1 
morning  they  had  to  be  literally  hunted  out  of  t 
and  then  every  conceivable  obstacle  at  their  o 
my  way  to  retard  my  movements  and  compel  me 

We  found  the  Lukuga  winding  away  W.N.\ 
most  charming  valleys  I  have  seen  in  Africa ;  I 
rising  on  each  side  from  600  to  2000  feet  above 
while  forest  clumps  and  open  glades  diversifiec 
river's  banks,  where  antelopes  and  buffaloes  gra2 
river  itself  moved  along  in  an  exceedingly  rapid  c 
along  which  it  roared  and  surged,  making  any  i 
matter  of  impossibility. 

For  six  days  we  pressed  on  along  its  untroc 
the  men  broke  out  in  open  mutiny,  and  so  una] 
not  one  would  assist  me  in  disarming  two  of  t] 
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hard  struggle  I  contrived  to  do  myself,  the  rest  standing  by  in  strict 
neutrality. 

Their  argument  for  turning  back  was  that  I  was  taking  them  to 
Manyema,  where  they  would  all  be  eaten  up,  and  go  they  would  not. 

My  good  fortune  had  at  last  deserted  me,  and  now  with  a  new  prize 
in  my  hand  I  was  compelled  to  let  it  go,  and  leave  to  some  one  else  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  waters  of  the  Lukuga  mingle  with  the  Congo. 
The  place  where  my  first  defeat  occurred  is  a  village  called  Makalumbi, 
the  last  Uguha  settlement  to  the  west* 

My  hope  of  following  the  Lukuga  having  been  thus  frustrated,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  me  but  to  get  back  to  my  camp  through  Urua  and 
Eabuire,  visiting  Lake  Moero  if  possible.  Crossing  the  river  and  as« 
cending  the  hills  on  its  southern  bank,  there,  spread  out  before  us,  lay 
the  great  plain  through  which  the  Congo — or,  as  it  is  here  called,  the 
Lualaba — finds  its  way  north  from  Moero  till  it  turns  ^west  to  the 
Atlantic. 

There  are  few  inequalities  to  diversify  the  landscape,  save  the  noble 
strips  of  forest  alternating  with  jnngle  grass.  The  country  is  called 
Urua,  and  is  ruled  over  nominally  by  a  chief  called  Kiyombo,  ^under 
whom  are  many  minor  chiefs. 

The  Wania  are  a  very  fine  looking  race  of  men,  and  are  possessed 
of  well-made  figures,  which  the  women  adorn  most  artistically  with 
tattooing.  They  wear  a  kilt  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Mwale  palm,  and 
dress  their  hair  in  the  most  elaborate  fashion,  the  operation  requiring 
two  days'  hard  work.  They  are  exceedingly  ingenious  in  their  carvings, 
and  in  every  respect  they  are  neat  in  their  appearance  and  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  but  there  all  praise  ends.  After  the  kind  and  pleasant  way  I  have 
been  received  by  almost  every  other  native  tribe,  I  would  like  to  be 
silent  regarding  the  Warna,  but  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  they  are 
the  most  arrant  scoundrels  and  thieves  I  have  anywhere  met. 

For  three  weeks  we  were  amongst  them,  and  during  that  time 
we  were  not  sure  of  our  lives  for  a  single  moment.  There  we  were, 
thirty  men  with  guns  but  no  ammunition,  surrounded  day  after  day  by 
excited  multitudes,  who  only  required  the  slightest  spark  to  set  them 
aflame,  which  meant  annihilation  to  us,  and  the  only  thing  which  pre- 
vented such  a  catastrophe  was  their  ignorance  of  our  lack  of  ammuni« 
tion ;  and  having  a  superstitious  horror  of  an  instrument  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much,  they  did  not  dare  proceed  to  open  bloodshed.  I 
fostered  this  feeling  by  exhibiting  my  shooting  powers  on  a  tree  with 
my  Express  rifle,  for  which  I  had  still  some  cartridges. 

They  scrupled  not,  however,  to  tear  the  clothes  off  the  men's  backs 
oven  in  a  crowd.  Night  and  day  we  had  no  peace,  and  I  had  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent  a  quarrel  between  my  men  and  the 
Wania.  The  rapacious  chiefs  would  have  whatever  they  demanded, 
and  they  were  continually  taking  every  opportunity  they  could  find,  to 
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'^et  TIB  into  tronblo  as  a  pretext  for  fiirtlier  ei 
of  a  dog.     I  was  detained  a  prisoner  and  line 
name  of  a  chief  in  my  Dote-book.     The  same  i 
watch,  nntil  1  dared  not  show  a  single  unustJ 

Philanthropistfi,  however,  will  be  glad  to] 
their  character.  They  had  an  iinbonnded 
European,  and  wonld  have  whatever  they  6eA 
anticipation  of  getting  to  my  camp  mimis  my  ch 
to  be  taken  in  the  dark,  and  everything  except  tl 
had  to  be  done  in  secret.  It  was  thus  then  we 
but  hope  of  safety  roeo  within  us  when  wo  got  m 
chicfB  town  Makiyombo.  We  were  Boon  undaoofl 
six  dayB,  during  which  we  were  Beveral  timea  || 
lives,  the  dictnm  of  the  chief  went  forth*  Th 
next  tribe,  wo  could  not  be  allowed  to  pm 
according  to  their  custom,  by  the  same  route  ^ 
Hounded  to  ub  like  our  death  knelL  As  long 
big  chief  they  dared  not  go  to  extremes,  but  jw 
his  share  and  dismissed  ns  in  disgraoe,  what  tl 
jackals?  Back,  however,  we  must  go,  whatevei 
porters*  reduced  to  dcBpair  and  knowing  ihtA 
sticking  to  me,  behaved  admirably,  and  back  m 

I  need  not  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  ou 

give  yon  a  sample  of  a  iiight^s  work.    We  had  a 

being  rather  better  received  tlian  usual,  I  resoM 

which  I  had  been  deprived  for  some  nights,  D 

Miidnight  I  was  awakened  with  a  funny  sensati 

dragged  by  my  Idanket  ont  of  my  tent  by  no  g 

the  yells  and  the  shouts  from  all  parts  of 

imagined  I  was  in  the  lower  regions.     In  the 

comprehend  my  position,  till  at  last,  jumping 

Fmash  against  an  M'rua,  knocking  him  over, 

looking  abont  for  my  gnn,  I  regained  my 

almost  every  portable  article,  while  scampering 

the  robbers.     Sending  np  a  shout  for  my  men 

in  as  bad  if  not  a  worse  plight  than  mysefl 

a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  we  could  get  then 

utterly  deprived  of  their  clothes,  though  some  b 

of  portions  of  the  garments  of  their  enemies,  m 

together  readj^  for  fight  or  flight,  and  formeff 

mined-looking  band,  that  the  nati^^es  hesitated 

yelling  and  dancing  round  ns  in  hundreds.  J 

l>egan  to   drop   off,  w^hich    we   took   advantagi 

bolted.     This  will  give  you  some  notion  of  01 
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At  last  we  sighted  the  Lnknga  once  more,  and  when  we  had  got  its 
waters  between  us  and  the  Warua,  we  felt  as  if  we  had  escaped  from  a 
valley  of  death.  A  few  more  marches  brought  us  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  I  re-entered  Mtowa,  riding  on  that  meek  animal,  the  mission 
donkey,  as  became  a  defeated  traveller.  We  presented  a  very  woe- 
begone appearance,  stripped  of  almost  everything  when  we  once  more 
greeted  the  missionaries,  but  our  spirits  were  soon  raised  again  on 
hearing  that  Mr.  Hore  was  expected  every  day  from  Ujiji  on  his  way  to 
the  south  end  of  the  lake.  We  had  not  to  wait  for  him  long,  and  on  his 
arrival  he  at  once  generously  oflfered  to  take  me  down  to  my  camp,  thus 
relieving  me  from  a  great  difficulty. 

The  sail  down  the  lake  in  the  mission  boat,  admirably  named  the 
New  Calabashy  was  full  of  romance  and  adventure,  and  will  ever  be  a 
bright  spot  in  my  travels. 

Bidding  farewell  a  second  time  to  Messrs.  Hutley  and  Griffiths  at 
the  mission  station,  on  the  23rd  of  March  we  commenced  our  voyage. 
Crossing  to  the  east  side,  we  arrived  on  the  following  day  under  the 
majestic  peak  of  Kungwe  as  the  sun  rose  behind  and  gilded  its  top  with 
gold,  producing  a  marvellously  beautiful  scene.     We  then  continued 
our  way  along  the  coast,  sometimes  sailing  with  a  favourable  breeze, 
sometimes  paddling,  accompanied  by  the  wild  song  of  the  Wajiji  boat- 
men, or  lazily  drifting  with  the  swell.     At  night  we  usually  ran  into 
one  of  the  many  charming  little  creeks  which  all  along  the  east  side  cut 
into  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  lake,  resembling  in  their  appearance  the 
fiords  of  Scandinavia.     Without  landing,  we  made  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable on  board  our  boat  as  the  greatest  possible  number  of  acute^ 
angles  in  our  sleeping-place  would  allow,  and  slept  as  best  we  might 
without  shelter  of  any  kind,  to  be  awakened  now  and  then  by  the 
roaring  of  the  lion,  the  weird  grunting  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  the 
hooting  of  the  owls,  while  the  camp  fires  of  the  boatmen,  with  their  ruddy 
glare  intensifying  the  outer  gloom,  accorded  well  with  our  romantic 
surroundings.     Then  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  horizon,  every  one  was 
aroused ;  into  the  boat  they  came  tumbling  cold  and  shivering,  and  out 
we  stealthily  pulled  like  some  old  buccaneers  on  a  plundering  excursion. 
Fairly  into  clear  water,  the  men  would  take  to  their  paddles  with 
a  will,  breaking  the  deep  silence  with  the  splash-splash  and  accom- 
panying song.     Then  as  morning  broke,  we  would  enjoy  a  wash  and  a 
frugal  meal  of  cold  boiled  beans  and  sugarless  tea,  to  continue  our  course 
under  a  burning  sun.     It  was  a  hard  life,  but  a  fascinating  one. 

On  our  way  south,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Belgian 
International  Association  Station,  Karema.  We  found  stationed  here 
Captain  Carter,  of  the  Elephant  Expedition,  who  gave  us  a  jolly  Irish 
welcome,  and  on  the  following  day  we  met  Captains  Cambier  and 
Popelin,  with  whom  we  dined. 

Leaving  Earema,  we  continued  our  voyage  down  the  lake,  seeing 
No.  XII,— Dec.  1880.]  3  b 
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mucli  that  was  picturesque  and  beautiful,  1 
appointed  with  the  monotony  of  the  scener 
unvarying  tint  of  green,  the  same  unbroken 
have  been  inexpressibly  dreary  but  for  the 
jutting  cape,  or  a  small  island. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  scenery  was  th 
blocks  which  everywhere  lined  the  shore,  and 
our  travellers  an  opportunity  of  airing  their  c 
get  eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  great  con^ 
blocks  and  producing  indescribable  chaos.  To 
these  things.  I  saw  in  them  only  the  slow  1 
rain,  wind,  and  rapid  denudation,  to  produce  a 
which  a  strong  imagination  is  apt  to  assign  to 

On  the  4th  of  April  we  reached  the  isl« 
south  end  of  the  lake,  and  during  the  night  \ 
where  I  had  left  the  main-body  of  my  men. 
I  received  such  a  reception  as  brought  tean 
given  me  up  for  lost,  and  on  seeing  me  aga 
with  joy ;  and  for  twenty-four  hours  they  da 
man  sank  down  exhausted.  I  found  Chuma  li 
my  absence,  so  that  everything  was  in  the  bes 
missing. 

I  had  formed  the  project  of  returning  to  tl 
route  to  Eilwa,  but  I  was  doomed  to  disappc 
menced  in  the  intervening  country,  and  to  pai 
sible ;  so,  very  much  to  my  disgust,  I  found 
route  was  by  way  of  Unyanyembe,  down  th< 
coast. 

Our  preparations  for  the  returd  march  i;< 
bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  Hore,  we  turned  our  fi 

Bounding  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  a 

Kilambo,  we  struck  inland,  and  soon  regained 

an  average  height  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet, 

lamfipa  Mountains  on  our  right,  rising  majest 

and  9000  feet.    We  found  we  had  no  reason  to 

gramme,  for  the  country  we  now  entered  wa 

character  from  anything  we  had  yet  traverse( 

open  valleys  flanked  by  real  mountain  ranges  n 

The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and  tl 

entii-ely  given  to  agriculture  and  not  joining  i 

Our  route  led  us  through  the  centre  of  Fipa,  t] 

we  visited  at  his  capital,  Makapufi.     He  prove 

the  style  of  the  kings  of  Karagwehjand  Ugand; 

and  living  solely  upon  native  beer.    He  is  p: 

wearing  anything  but  a  simple  loin-cloth. 
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\Ye  had  here  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  see  that  curious  lake, 
named  variously  Bukwa,  Likwa,*and  Hikwa,  which  has  assumed  so 
many  shapes  in  the  fancy  of  different  travellers  and  geographers,  and 
which  we  have  now  taken  the  liberty  to  call  Lake  Leopold.  We  saw 
it  from  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  its  surface  lying 
more  than  half  that  height  beneath  us,  and  the  mountains  rose  in  such 
perfect  precipices  all  round  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  throw  a  stone 
into  it.  One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  it  has  no  visible  outlet — a  fact 
which  admits  of  little  doubt.  From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I 
can  say  that  none  exists  either  north,  south,  or  west,  while  Elton  and 
Cotterill  in  passing  near  its  eastern  side  found  no  stream  flowing  from 
that  direction. 

Leaving  the  highlands  of  lEipa  we  descended  to  a  magnificent  plain, 
through  which  a  large  stream  called  the  Mkafu  finds  its  way  to  Lake 
Leopold. 

Crossing  this,  we  reached  the  town  of  the  redoubtable  chief  Simba, 
by  whom  we  were  received  with  great  honour.  This  chief  has  long  been 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Belgian  and  French  Expeditions,  and  is  now 
credited  with  the  murder,  of  Carter  and  Cadenhead.  He,  however, 
received  me  in  the  most  hospitable  ^manner,  though  I  was  in  his  power 
completely  for  two  days.  Three  marches  from  Simba's  I  met  Cadenhead 
on  his  way  to  join  Carter,  and  on  the  following  day  I  met  Messrs.  Boger 
and  Burdo,  two  Belgian  gentlemen,  trying  in  vain  to  reach  Earema, 
They  had  then  lost  two  gangs  of  porters,  and  under  their  complicated 
troubles  they  seemed  much  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  They  were  on  the 
search  for  new  porters  when  I  met  them,  in  the  forest  half-way  between 
Earema  and  Unyanyembe. 

After  reaching  Simba's,  we  had  fairly  got  back  to  the  old  beaten 
track  which  had  now  so  often  resounded  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
explorer,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  keep  off  it ;  and  practically  my 
work  was  done.  I  need  not,  therefore,  describe  to  you  our  triumphal 
march  into  Unyanyembe,  the  boBt-dressed  caravan  that  had  entered  it 
for  years ;  neither  need  I  speak  of  the  princely  hospitality  of  the  Arabs. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  Unyanyembe,  we  recommenced  our  march, 
and  joyously  pushed  on  for  the  coast.  Going  from  20  to  30  miles  a 
day,  we  soon  crossed  the  Mgunda  Mkhali — the  "  Fiery  Field  " — ^passed 
unmolested  through  Ugogo,  lieeded  not  the  burning  heats  and  hard 
marches  of  the  Marenga  Mkhali,  npr  the  rough  and  stony  paths  through 
the  Usagara  Mountains,  till  at  last,  after  a  march  of  unprecedented 
speed,  we  sighted  the  Lidian  Ocean,  and  reaching  Bagamoyo,  entered  it 
with  all  the  pomp  of  bloodless  victory — ^not  careworn  and  haggard, 
decimated  by  disease  and  hunger,  but  in  the  best  of  health  and  condition  ; 
and  there  stood  my  gallant  band  of  followers,  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments, and  .thanking  God  they  were  not  like  others^  who  steal  and 
plunder  from  their  masters  and  desert  .them  at  the  hour  of  need.    I  felt 
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it  to  bo  Juy  proudest  boast  that  of  that  bai 
Dar-es*Salaam,  only  one  did  not  survive  to 
and  it  will  ever  be  a  ploosure  to  mo  t<>  thin 
in  critical  positions,  I  never  once  re^juired 
oflfeneive  or  defensive  purposes. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  above,  the  President 
Jave^  Stewart,  c.b»,  the  explorer  who  had  ioMo' 
foots tepe,  in  his  inarch  from  Lake  Nyaasa  to  the  souti 
Mr.  Stewart  hnviog  recently  returned  to  England, 
attending  the  present  meeting.    He  wotild  no  doubt 
infoniiation  regarding  the  country  between  the  two  1l 

Mr.  Jameh  Stewart  said  he  had  ltsteo(^Kl  to  Ml 
present  had,  with  great  intereat,  and  thought  he  dc 
energy  and  tact  he  had  displayed  throughout  hia  loqJ 
regard  to  llio  HJitlsfactory  relations  which  he  had  snom 
caravan,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  trav 
place  great  confidence  in  their  native  followers.  Ei 
learned  thoroughly  to  like  the  African,  and  this  feel 
natives,  as  is  natural  in  such  cas^s.  He  had  been  mn 
account  of  the  Lukuga  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyik 
imagine  such  a  lake  without  an  outlet.  They  were,  1 
that  tlie  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  for  a  very  oonsid 
been  without  an  outlet,  for,  froiu  the  age  of  some  of  th< 
shnres,  wiiich  had  been  killed  hy  the  rising  waters,  h< 
lake  could  not  have  hecn  so  high  at  any  time  with 
the  Lukuga  outlet  been  in  abeyance  the  whole  of 
been  that  the  last  bank  formed  acrois  it  was  higl 
poeaible  at  present  to  say.  The  Livingstonla  Missio 
possessed  the  best,  [x^rhaps  the  only  available 
Africa.  The  whole  of  the  distance  from  Quilimane 
of  Nyassa,  about  800  miles,  could  now  be  accomplish 
exception  of  two  small  breaks.  He  had  traversed 
days^  including  five  days  of  atoppages,  and  letters  despfl 
north  end  of  the  lake  were  delivea^  in  Edinburgh  oi 
five  days.  There  were  like  facilities  for  the  transp 
deli ve red  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  at  ftbont  30^. 
Quilimane.  They  had  long  ceased  to  consider  the 
ironi  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  frequent  mails — abou 
twenty  years  ago — kept  them  abreaat  of  the  times.  A 
Lake  Nyassa  might  now  be  considered  as  a  convema^ 
reach  the  tribes  in  the  regions  beyond.  The  Tangai 
sea  at  Quilimane  as  Ujfji  was  to  Zanzibar.  Last  yo 
only  seventeen  days,  from  the  north  end  of  Kyasil 
of  Tanganyika,  The  route  was  over  an  elevate*^ 
country,  and  was  by  far  the  l^est  and  cheapest  yet  di 
from  Zanzibar  to  Ujiji  occupied  about  six  months,  and 
wa«  about  4C0/.  per  ton.  Ccmimring  this  with  the  ra; 
tagea  of  that  route  into  the  Tanganyika  became  very 
Africa  could  bo  done  than  by  opening  up  this  ront«  i 
During  the  laat  few  mootlw,  Mr.  Moir,  of  the 
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travelling  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  Nyasaa  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
Mareina  and  the  Livingstone  Mountains  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  lake.  Next 
season,  be  (Mr.  Stewart)  intended  to  travel  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  establishing  ft  misuion  station  on  tliat  side,  and  when  that 
was  done  the  map  of  Lake  Kyassa  would  be  complete. 

Sir  FowELL  Buxton  in<|uired  whether  the  track  pursued  hy  Mr^  Stewart 
(between  the  two  kkes  could  he  made  availahle  for  the  use  of  animala,  or  ^vbether 
portera  alone  could  be  employed  ;  whether  the  district  was  affected  hy  the  fly,  and 
whether  there  was  any  likelihood  of  wheeled  traffic  being  established  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  replied  that  tiie  distance  between  the  two  lakes  was  about 
"210  miles,  if  the  best  route  were  adopted  for  a  road.  He  found  no  tsetse  fly  in 
4.he  district,  Ko  doubt  a  good  road  could  be  made,  and  very  cheaply,  considering 
that  they  would  be  working  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  whether  that  work  would  be 
taken  in  band  shortly  was  not  a  matter  be  could  decide. 

Sir  HuTHERFoBD  Alcock,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  said  the 
•only  ground  be  bad  for  atldressing  the  Meeting  on  that  occasion  was  the  circum- 
stance that  be  happened  to  be  Chairman  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund  Com- 
mittee when  thifl  expedition  was  organised.  The  Society  had  just  then  experienced 
a  heavy  drain  on  its  fundfl^  through  Captain  Cameron's  expedition,  which  had 
■cauijed  an  expenditure  of  some  12,0(X>^.,  and  they  naturally  felt  some  little  trepi- 
dation in  sending  out  another  expedition  to  the  centre  of  Africa,  In  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston,  however,  they  felt  assured  that  they  had  not  only  a  distinguished 
scientific  geographer,  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  a  leader  upon  whose  judgment 
they  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  expe<iition  therefore  appeared  to  be  one 
which  promised  to  be  practicable  without  involving  an  enormous  expense.  Seeing 
that  the  International  Association,  of  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  might 
be  fairly  held  to  he  the  bead,  were  about  to  undertake  a  large  and  costly  expe- 
dition to  pass  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west,  an  enterprise  requiring  great  re- 
sources, they  thought  it  expedient  to  limit  themselves  to  a  minor  under tiiking, 
and  to  attempt  the  completion  of  two  important  links  in  the  geography  of  the 
interior ;  these  were,  the  route  from  the  east  coast  opixjsito  Zanzibar  to  the  north 
end  of  Lake  Kyasso,  and  the  space  between  the  north  end  of  Kyassa  and  the  south 
end  of  Tanganyika.  That  was  the  work  carvt^  ont  for  Mr,  Keith' Johnston  and  bis 
asBistant,  Mr.  Thomson,  then  an  unknown  young  man,  except  that  he  bad  excellent 
credentials  as  to  his  geological  knowledge.  The  Society  had  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  their  selection.  He  was  but  a  youth  of  twenty-two  when  he  found  himself 
enddenly  called  upon  to  bead  this  expedition,  and  if  he  had  not  possessed  the 
ixjurage  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  cbaracteristic  of  his  countrymen,  he  would 
probably  have  turned  back.  Instead  of  that,  he  went  bjUlly  forward  ;  be  knew  that 
he  would  be  trusted  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  Society  if  he  did  his  best,  and  he 
worthily  performed  the  work  that  be  undertook.  He  (Sir  Rutherford  Alcock)  did 
not  know  that  there  bBwl  ever  been  a  more  successful  exploration  in  Central  Africa^ 
or  one  more  complete  in  all  its^  parts,  and  Mr,  lliomsou  had  reason  to  be  proud  that 
he  had  brought  back  all  the  men  he  took  save  one  who  died,  that  be  had  not  lost  a 
hSiXe  of  goods,  and  bad  never  pulled  a  trigger. 

The  Rev.  Horack  Wallku,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  President  that  he 
would  furnish  the  Society  with  some  information  about  Chuma,  said  his  Orst 
acquaintance  with  James  Chuma  was  as  a  slave^boy  in  a  slave-gang  on  the 
River  Shire.  He  was  Dr.  Livingstone's  attendant  for  seven  years,  and^  in  com|]any 
with  Susi,  at  last  brought  the  body  of  bis  master  to  the  coast,  Chuma  also  pre- 
served Dr.  Livingstone's  diaries  and  other  writings,  and  in  this  way  he  performed 
M  moit  inestimable  service  to  gec^rapby,  because,  they  would  all  agree,  that  from 
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that  marcb^  phomix-like,  the  snbfieqamit  expeditioi^  1 
Dr.  Livingstone's  explorations  had  been  lost  to  the  w< 
whether  this  enthusiasm  for  discovery  wonld  have  got  i 
great  was  the  dread  of  going  into  the  interior  of  Afric 
came  to  England,  and  was  present  at  one  of  the  meeti 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Thomson  acknowledge  the  great  val 
he  no  doubt  would  be  ready  to  admit  that,  left  alou 
the. loss  of  his  English  leader,  a  very  great  deal  of  hi 
pluck  he  found  in  James  Chuma.  He  (Mr.  Waller)  si 
setting  forth  from  England  were  rewarded  with  medalt 
seen  that  the  Society  would  always  recognise  merit,  \ 
skin  or  a  black  one.  A  few  pounds  spent  in  rewardiuj 
and  properly  bestowed,  and  ^ould,  be  beneficial  in  its  n 
The  Pbbsidekt  said  he  was  sure  the  suggestion 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  Council.  Mr.  Thom 
praise  from  the  person,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  to  gi\ 
Alcock.  He  would  only  add  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  pre 
countryman  of  those  two  illustrious  Scotchmen  who, 
south;  had  added  most  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa 
Dr.  Livingstone.  Englishmen  would  feel  nothing  but 
gwat  work  done  by  Scotchmen,  and  they  would  be  ver 
of  explorers  they  might  soon  be  able  to  add  the  na 
encouraged,  as  Mr.  Waller  had  suggested,  by  rev 
proceediog  from  this  country. 


A  Visit  to  the  Oalapoffos  Idand 

By  Captain  A.  H.  Markham,  b,: 

The  Galapagos  Islands,  I  may  begiti  by  stat 
broad  Pacific  Ocean,  almost  on  the  Equator,  a 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
Spanish  yessel,  early  in  the  sixteenth  centui 
from  the  word  "  galapago,"  which  in  Spanisl 
or  land  tortoise,  the  islands  having  abounded 
Archipelago  consists  of  seven  principal  islandf 
of  lesser  size  and  importance,  besides  innumeral 
which  together  occupy  an  area  of  about  180  sqi 

Albemarle  Island  is  by  far  the  largest  in  t 
miles  in  length  by  about  15  miles  in  brea 
mountains  which  tower  up  to  an  altitude  of  n 
sea-level.  Being  of  purely  volcanic  formation,  i 
are  nearly  all  conical. 

The  islets  and  rocks  that  fringe  the  ccas 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  dark  basaltic  lav; 
are  totally  devoid  of  vegetation,  sterile  and 
inhabited  only  by  birds.  Some  of  the  higher  o 
are  from  300  to  600  feet  in  height— appear  to  I 
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vegetation,  just  sufficient  to  give  them  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  Even 
this  had  a  refreshing  appearance  to  ns,  who  had  for  so  long  been  aooos- 
tomcd  to  gaze  on  the  arid  shores  of  Pern.  The  action  of  the  sea]  has, 
by  continuons  attrition,  so  perforated  some  of  these  rocks  as  to  cause 
the  formation  of  perfect  arches ;  this  was  more  particularly  the  case 
in  Watson  Island,  which  exhibited  two  of  these  natural  architectural 
features. 

The  majority  of  the  hills  on  the  different  islands  are  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  which,  doubtless,  at  some  probably  not  very  remote 
period  in  the  geological  history  of  our  planet,  were  belching  forth 
sulphurous  smoke  and  masses  of  incandescent  lava — in  short,  in  f^ll 
volcanic  activity.  Darwin,  who  visited  the  Galapagos  in  1836,  whilst 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist  on  board  the  surveying  ship  Beagle, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  •  FitzRoy,  affirms  that  there  axe  no  less 
than  two  thousand  craters  in  the  Archipelago. 

Our  stay  in  the  group  was  of  too  brief  a  duration  to  enable  us  in  any 
way  to  verify  this  statement ;  besides,  our  visit  was  limited  to  one  island 
only.  But  from  the  appearance  of  the  other  islands,  as  we  passed  them 
at  a  distance,  I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  contrary 
to  that  of  such  an  accurate  observer. 

The  same  authority  is  under  the  impression  that  these  craters  were 
originally  formed  in  the  sea,  and  in  support  of  this  hypothesiB  he  says 
that  the  southern  sides,  or  lips,  of  the  craters  were  invariably  much 
lower  than  the  remaining  portion  of  the  mouth.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  prevailing  southerly  winds,  which  dashing  the  waves  up  against 
the  sides  exposed  to  their  influence,  gradually  washed  away  the  gaps 
that  are  now  to  be  seen. 

To  the  prevailing  winds  also  may  be  ascribed  the  different  aspects 
of  the  sides  of  the  islands,  the  lee  sides  being  comparatively  bare  and 
sterile  in  appearance,  whilst  to  windward  the  islands  were  clothed  with 
a  dense  vegetation.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  weather  side  first  receives  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is 
wafted  up  by  the  trade  wind,  and  its  thirsty  soil  absorbs  it  all,  before 
it  can  reach  the  opposite  side.  Hence  the  extra  luxuriance  of  the 
verdure  on  the  south-western  sides,  and  the  great  contrast  it  offers  to 
the  sterility  of  the  north-eastern  shores. 

So  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  group  goes,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  any  of  the  islands  at  the  present 
time,  nor  can  I  find  any  reliable  information  that  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  since  they  were  first 
discovered.*  But  with  such  an  excitable  neighbour  as  South  America, 
distant  only  600  miles,  whose  dormant  volcanoes  are  only  too  prone 

*  Lord  Byron,  H.M.S.  Blonde,  speaks  of  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  Toleanoee  of 
Albemarle  Island,  when  his  vessel  was  in  Banks*s  Hay  in  1825.  An  empUon  in 
Narborougb  Island  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Morell.^fED.] 
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to  burst  forth  into  a  state  of  violent  commotion 
provocation,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
that  some  of  the  craters  had  resumed  activity. 

The  Archipelago  belongs,  politically,  to  th 
By  the  government  of  that  country,  one  or  n 
leased  to  a  Senor  Yaldizan,  who  appears  to  have 
tion  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  different  kinds  of  fi 
but  with  what  success  we  were  unable  to  ascer 
the  island  was  found  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in 
of  the  so-called  wild  cattle  (of  whom  more  he 
pigs,  and  other  animals  that  had  been  left  to  r 
ment  of  the  island  by  the  former  inhabitants, 
overrun  with  weeds  and  wild  flowers,  and  the 
ment  were  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  Barely 
ever,  had  elapsed  since  those  gardens  were  car 
those  huts  were  the  happy  homes  of  many  fs 
surely  but  silently  testified  by  the  inscription 
grave,  a  sad  but  truthful  record  of  the  recent  hi 

The  other  islands  in  the  group  are  suppose 
at  the  time  of  Darwin's  visit,  forty-four  years  i 
were  no  less  than  three  hundred  living  on  Ghai 
being  people  of  colour  who  had  been  banished  fi 
crimes.  On  James  Island,  Darwin  found  a  pari 
been  sent  there  from  Charles  Island  for  the  pu: 
salting  tortoise-meat. 

With  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gala 
really  authentic  information  that  I  have  been 
they  appear,  with  the  present  name  of  the  gr 
America  and  the  South  Sea,  that  accompanie 
Ortelius  in  1570;  but  I  have  not  the  slightes 
discovered  many  years  anterior  to  that  work. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  individual  ns 
islands  now  possess  are  all  of  English  origin.  £ 
thus  known,  or  by  whom  the  names  were  cod 
ascertain;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  th 
were  bestowed  by  the  buccaneers  who,  during  t 
frequented  the  islands,  and  made  them  a  sort  of 
operations  where  they  established  large  depots  i 
they  would  go  to  careen  their  ships  after  a  p 
Spanish  towns  situated  along  the  coast  of  Soutli 
raids  were  frequently  extended  as  far  north  as  t 

Charles  and  James  Islands  are  unquestionab 
of  that  name  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Indeed, 
Archipelago,  described  in  1684  by  one  Ambroi 
they  appear  as  King  James  and  King  Charles  L 
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Karborough  must  Lave  Ixjen  called  after  the  celebrated  nftvigator  of 
that  name,  who,  in  tho  year  15tiL>,  was  despatched  by  the  Admiralty  iu 
his  Majeety*6  ehip  Sweep^takegf  on  a  voyage  to  tho  South  Sea,  partly 
commercial  and  partly  for  discovery, 

Tho  reTimitdiii;  iaLinds  of  tho  group,  namely,  Chatham,  Hood»  and 
Indefatigable,  appear  to  have  been  named  at  a  more  recent  date.  In 
Cowley's  chart  the  last-named  island  beai-s  tho  name  of  tho  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  Island*  I  cannot  find  out  when  or  by  whom  tho  name  was 
changed,  but  it  is  a  very  reprehensible  act  for  anybody  to  alter  the  name 
of  a  place  that  haa  onco  been  conferred  upon  it  by  its  original  discoverer. 
Cowley  ignores  the  exiatence  of  Chatham  and  Hood  Islands  altogether, 
but  he  has  a  mysterioua  island  situated  due  south  of  Albemarle  and 
James,  which  l>eai*a  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria  do  FAguada,  This,  I  thinks 
can  he  none  other  than  Charles  Island,  which  was  probably  reported 
by  some  inaccurate  and  oljtjcure  navigator  to  be  in  the  position  here 
assigned,  and  without  further  (jueationing  it  was  inserted  by  Cowley 
in  his  chart. 

Tho  iK)sitiong  of  the  islands  on  this  old  and  rather  quaint  specimen 
of  cartograi>hy  are,  with  regard  to  latitude,  very  fairly  correct ;  but 
they  are  placed  no  less  than  7*^  of  longitude,  equivalent  to  about  420 
geographical  miles,  too  far  to  the  eastward.  This  appears  to  bo  a  very 
egregious  error,  but  duo  allowance  mnsit  be  made  on  account  of  the  very 
primitive  description  of  instruments  in  use  in  those  days  for  talking 
ABtrononiical  observations  whereby  positiouB  were  determined. 

The  only  reliable  chart  that  wo  now  have  of  tho  Archipelago  is  the 
Admiralty  one  compiled  from  tho  survey  of  Captain  FitzRoy  in  1836. 
Even  on  this  wo  found  our  anchorage  in  Post  Office  Bay  (so  called  from 
a  custom  the  whalera  had  of  depositing  their  letters  in  a  hut  on  the 
beach  for  the  first  homewanl  bound  ship  to  convey  to  their  destination), 
differed  no  less  than  seven  miles  in  longitude  from  the  position  as  deter- 
mined by  us  1 

Captain  FitzEoy,  bo  it  observed,  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
trustworthy  8Urveyoi*8  in  tho  Koyal  Navy,  but  then  it  niufit  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  bis  chronometers  in  the  Bmtjk  were,  in  all  probability, 
much  inferior  to  those  supplied  to  ships  of  the  present  day,  and  alst» 
that  the  Beagle  had  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  and  therefc»re  a  considerable 
interval  had  elapsed  since  her  chronometers  had  been  rated.  Ir^Tiereas 
we  had  obtained  rates  for  our  timepieces  at  Payta,  not  more  than  two 
weeks  prior  to  our  anival  at  the  Galapagos,  and  we  also  had  the  advan- 
tage of  benefiting  by  comparisons  taken  with  no  less  than  nine  separate 
chronometers,  Tho  position,  therefore,  as  now  determined  by  Staff- 
Commander  Covey  of  tho  Trium^h^  may,  with  confidence,  bo  accepted  as 
a  true  and  reliable  one. 

Captain  FitzEoy  s  survey  of  this  exteniiive  group  of  islands,  although 
conducted  in  a  sailing  ship,  subject  to  the  irregular  winds,  calms,  and 
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xmcertain  currents  for  which  the  neighboorhoo 
verbially  famons,  was  completed  in  the  marveU* 
of  five  weeks.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  tt 
of  the  islands,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  are  slight 
is  a  wonder  that  so  much  was  accomplished,  so 
explored  but  surveyed,  and  so  many  miles  of  a 
short  an  interval  of  time.  Our  visit  to  the  isl 
too  brief  to  enable  us  to  rectify  any  of  these  inc 

The  first  mention  of  these  islands  having 
have  any  knowledge,  is  when  a  party  of  buccan 
of  one  John  Cook,  anchored  off  them  on  the  Sis 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
less  men  who,  under  the  name  of  buccaneers,  j 
commerce  along  the  coast,  and  even  attacke< 
exorbitant  sums  would  be  levied  to  save  them  i 

Darwin's  interesting  work,  entitled  a  '  Natu: 
World,*  contains  undoubtedly  the  most  compi 
Galax)agos  Islands  that,  to  my  knowledge,  h 
l>uring  his  stay  in  the  group,  extending  ovei 
whilst  the  Beagle  under  Captain  FitzRoy  wa 
survey  of  the  Archipelago,  he  had  ample  oppoi 
natural  history  of  this  remote  part  of  the  world 
assured,  were  fully  taken  advantage  of  by  such  i 
labourer  in  the  field  of  scientific  research. 

Darwin's  description  of  Chatham  Island  be 
to  the  account  given*  of  one  of  the  islands  by  '. 
panied  Do  Beauohesne.  Darwin  says,  *'  The  e 
of  the  island  seems  to  have  been  permeated,  lil 
ranean  vapours ;  here  and  there  the  lava,  whi 
into  great  bubbles ;  and  in  other  parts  the  U 
formed  have  fallen  in,  leaving  circular  pits  wit 

There  are  few  places  in  the  world  so  remarl 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  li 
themselves,  possessing  their  own  distinct  and  ; 
iMost  of  the  former  are  aboriginal  creatures  foi 
the  world,  whilst  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
species  of  plants  that  have  never  been  seen  anyi 
a  marked  difference  between  the  different  spec 
that  inhabit  the  various  islands  comprising  the 
do  not  frequent  the  whole  archipelago ;  tortoise 
on  some  of  the  islands,  whilst  on  others  they  hi 
exist,  and  even  the  sea-fish  caught  in  the  water 
the  islands  are  washed,  differ  from  those  found 

As  Darwin  very  rightly  and  justly  says, 
I>elago  might  be  called  a  satellite  attached  to  A 
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of  '  satellites  physioally  fiimilor,  ctrganically  distinot,  yet  intimately 
related  to  each  other,  and  all  related  in  a  marked  though  much  lesser 
degree  to  the  great  Atuerican  continent." 

The  only  way  in  which  this  great  philosopher  and  naturalist  can 
account  for  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  individuality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  islands,  and  the  way  in  which  this  indi- 
viduality has  been  so  strictly  confined  to  the  group,  is  by  the  fact 
of  the  strong  north-west^ly  currents  which  prevail  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  necessarily  telid't6  make  transportal  by  sea  exceedingly 
difficult ;  and  as  the  islaads  are,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  free  from  gales 
of  wind,  birds,  insects,  or  seeds  could  not  well  be  blown  from  one  island 
to  the  other.  The  profound  depth  of  the  ocean  between  the  islands 
renders  it  extremely  unlikely  that  they  were  ever  united,  and  from 
their  appearance  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  formed  by 
volcanic  u plica val  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

The  QalapagOB  Islandii'are  now  but  rarely  visited  (being  out  of  the 
track  of  merchant  ships)  except  perhaps  by  a  stray  whaler,  or  occa- 
sionally by  an  English  man-of-war.  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  received  Admiral  Stirling's  orders  to  shape  a  course  in 
H.M.S.  Triumph  to  this  interesting  group,  and  although  our  visit  was 
but  of  brief  duration,  and  confined  to  one  island  only,  still  in  the  short 
time  that  we  remained  in  Post  Office  Bay^.  Charles  Island,  we  had  ample 
opportunities  of  exploring  the  island,  and  adding  slightly  to  our  limited 
knowledge  of  its  natural  history.  Th6  onerous  duties  on  which  we  were 
engaged  prevented  a  longer  stay  in  the  group,  otherwise  a  more  valu- 
able collection  would  undoubtedly  have  been  obtained,  for  the  majority 
of  the  officers  showed  a  praiseworthy  zeial  and  energy  in  collecting 
specimens,  whilst  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  would  also 
have  been  gained  in  connection  with  these  remarkable  islands.  A 
large  ironclad,  however,  like  the  Triumph,  drawing  27  feet  of  water,  is 
hardly  the  kind  of  vessel  that  should  be  selected  to  cruise  amongst  a 
group  of  islands  only  partially*  surveyed. 

The  climate  of  the  Gtdapagos'IsIandB,  oonlsidering  their  situation,  is 
far  from  being  uncomfortal)ly  h<)t,  and  there  is  generally,  during  the 
day,  a  cool,  refreshing  sea  breeze.  During  our  short  stay  in  the  group, 
in  the  month  of  February,  in  the  very  height  of  what  is  called  the 
rainy  season,  but  little  rain  fell,  and  that  principaUy  at  night-time. 
Two  days  before  we  reached  the  islands,'  and  when  we  were  some 
200  miles  to  the  eastward;  we  experienced  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  lasting  in  one  contixrab.1  down-pour  for  many  hours. 

On  approaching  the  group,  and  also  during  our  sojourn  at  Charles 
Island,  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  turtles  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  all  attempts  to  capture  them  were  futile.  Either  they 
were  too  wary  or  we  too  stupid.  Or  pethaps  a  combination  of  both,  but 
they  invariably  raised  their  heads  out  of  the  water,  looked  curiously 
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and  inquisitively  at  their  approaching  enemie 
below  the  surface  long  before  the  boat  could  | 
tance.  It  is  customary  to  spear  or  harpoon  th€ 
on  the  water,  but  they  were  always  too  wide  a 
saw  any  on  shore. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  rollers  that  set  in,  ( 
and  dangerous  surf  the  western  coast  of  Char 
boat,  except  at  a  few  sheltered  places,  is  almost  i 
anchorage  is,  undoubtedly,  in  Post  Office  Bay,  i 
It  is  open  and  exposed  to  the  westward,  bui 
prevailing  wind  by  Daylight  Point. 

Off  some  of  the  headlands,  especiaUy  those  v 
lions,  hundreds  of  sea  birds  were  congregated 
boats,  close  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  were  aa 
regarded  us  with  dull  apathetic  wonder,  seemi 
our  presence.  The  terns,  however,  showed  ai 
to  the  indifference  displayed  by  the  larger  fral 
with  fierce,  harsh  cries  our  intrusion,  and  kept 
in  our  boat,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  use 
whereby  several  fell  victims  to  their  own  rashi 

In  the  bay  th  ere  was  no  dearth  of  fish,  p 
weighing  from  1  5  to  25  lbs.  each.  These  wen 
and  line,  as  they  were  so  voracious  that  they  ^ 
and  swallow,  the  bare  hook,  before  even  a  piece 
to  it.  The  chief  annoyance  from  which  ou] 
the  number  of  s  mall  sharks,  who,  apparently  b 
would  seize  the  bait  intended  for  their  brethre 
thus  immolate  the  mselves  through  their  own  r 

Darwin  reports  that  the  tortoises  on  Gharle 
of  the  Beagle'8  visit,  were  so  numerous  that  t) 
chief  staple  of  food  by  the  inhabitants,  who  c( 
generally  collect  in  a  couple  of  days  sufficiem 
(who  mustered  about  300)  in  provisions  for  a  ^ 
that  some  m  en  landing  &om  a  frigate,  a  few 
to  the  beach  in  one  day  no  less  than  200  to 
either  from  drought  or  some  other  cause,  mt 
astonishing  manner  during  the  last  few  years, 
be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  on  Charles  1 
on  the  island,  although  different  parties  from 
about  in  various  directions,  the  only  sign  of  a  t 
was  the  shell  of  a  dead  one  in  the  vicinity  of  tl 

Lizards  also,  were  exceedingly  scarce,  a  fe\^ 
more  than  two,  I  think,  were  captured.  Th 
remarkable  genus  met  with  nowhere  else  in  ti 
confined  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.    I  was  foi 
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one  of  the  marine  kind,  the  AtMfjrhynchus  crttttahis^  which  measnred  31 
inches  in  length.  The  teiTCs trial  une,  the  Amhlifrhtjnchm  DumeriUi,  ha« 
never,  I  believe,  been  found  in  Charles  Island,  thongh  common  enough 
in  other  klands  of  the  group.  Its  hahitat  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  Archipelago.  My  (specimen  has  a  short,  broad  head, 
and  is  of  a  dark  brownish  colonr,  striped  with  yellow  across  the  back ;  its 
feet  are  pax'tially  webbed  and  are  fumiHhed  with  five  long  claws ;  the 
tail  is  long  and  flattened  at  the  sidos.  It  l>cars  no  resemblance  to  its 
ally  the  iguana,  either  in  appearance  or  habits,  for  it  is  of  a  very  sing- 
gifih  nature,  and  may  bo  canght  with  ease* 

The  shores  of  Charles  Island,  and  I  presume  they  form  a  very  good 
ilhistration  of  what  the  coasts  of  the  other  islands  are  like,  are  a  mass  of 
rugged  lava,  heaped  together  in  chaotic  confusion .  I  can  think  of  no 
better  simile  than  that  they  resemble  a  newly  ploughed  field  which  had 
sudd  en  h"  bt*como  solidified,  except,  perhaps,  that  I  should  feel  inclineil 
to  say  that  the  clods  in  the  Galapagos  were  larger  and  the  furrows  and 
crevices  deeper. 

Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  roughness  of  the  beach  when  it  is 
known  tliat  a  party  of  explorers  started  to  walk  from  the  ship  along  the 
coast  to  the  settlement,  a  dist^ince  of  about  four  miles.  After  abandon- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  and  stores  with  which  they  were 
laden,  and  cast  off  all  siiperfluoiis  clothing,  they  succeeded  in  aceom- 
plit^hing  tlie  distance  in  about  ten  hours.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time 
their  boots  and  shoes  were  completely  worn  throngh,  some  even  being 
sole-less,  their  scant  clothing  was  torn  into  shreds,  whilst  they  them- 
selves were  exhausted* 

In  order  to  reach  the  settlement  on  Charles  Island,  without  under- 
going a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the  energetic  pedestrians  just 
alluded  to,  it  is  advisable  to  land  in  a  boat  at  a  place  called  Black  Rock 
Beach  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  best  landing  will  bo 
found  on  the  beach,  in  front  of  a  dilapidatetl  hut  in  a  snug  little  bay 
protected  by  outljring  rocks.  Beyond  is  thick,  dense  sci'ub,  through 
which  paths  ratliato  in  various  directions.  These  paths  were  simply 
cattle- tracks,  unpleasantly  narrow,  and  in  some  places  almost  nndis- 
tingiiishable,  from  the  exceeding  density  of  the  bosh.  The  latter,  on 
account  of  its  prickly  and  thorny  nature,  was  terribly  fatal  to  clothing. 

These  thickets  have  been  described  by  former  visitors  as  being 
**  leafless."  We,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  clotbed  with  a  luxuriant 
verdure  ;  but  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  our  experiences  and 
that  of  those  whom  we  followetl,  may  possibly  bo  due  to  the  time  of 
year  that  we  visited  the  islands,  the  rain,  in  all  probability,  having 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  bush 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  species  of  Euphorhiace(p^  but  acacias  and  other  trees 
were  abundant.  These  were  probably  indigenous  to  the  island,  but  we 
also  saw  a  vine,  fig,  and  orange  trees,  besides  lime  and  lemon  trees. 
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which  I  think  must  owe  their  introdnction  t 
Orassefi  were  exceedingly  scarce,  which  appei 
ing  the  vast  amount  of  wild  cattle  that  £ 
This  was  subsequently  partially  accounted  fc 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  some  of  these  anim 
unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  grass,  and  cam 
ihese  beasts  lived  entirely  on  the  rank  weed  v 
over  the  island. 

Gradually  ascending  irom  the  beach  and  jou 
a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  brought  us  1 
was  only  so  in  name^  for  no  settlers,  or  even  i 
occupation,  could  be  found.  There  stood  the 
as  still  and  silent  as  the  tomb,  a  silence  that  vi 
birds  which  fluttered  around  us  fearless  and 
these,  that  they  even  alighted  on  our  gun-b 
with  them  over  our  shoulders. 

The  settlement  consisted  of  about  half  a  c 
thin  strips  of  split  bamboo,  connected  togethei 
of  raw  hide.  The  majority  of  the  houses  wer 
one,  more  pretentious  than  its  neighbours,  poss 
iron.  A  small  stream  trickling  from  a  spring 
settlement  relieved  our  anxieties  regarding  ^ 
pleasant  and  refreshing,  though  slightly  wan 
served  to  allay  the  excessive  thirst  produoec 
walk.  When  the  island  was  visited  by  Darwi 
was  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  site  of  1 
the  ground  was  reported  to  be  well  cultivated 
bananas.  Of  this  latter  plant  we  saw  no  sigi 
palms,  or  other  vegetation  peculiar,  exclusively 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  existence  < 
bearing  tree  which,  in  all  probability,  v^as  h 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  description  of  plum,  a 
the  Spaniards  *^  Ciruelii,"  I  am  inclined  to 
Darwin's  OumfovUa,  It  bore  a  rich  yellow-coloi 
dark-red  on  its  maturity.  It  possesses  a  t€ 
juicy,  and  has  a  slightly  tart,  but  by  no  means 
men  ate  great  quantities  of  this  fruit  when  th< 

The  interior  of  the  island  was  covered  wi 
that  we  had  encountered  on  landing,  and  whi 
•cost,  was  quite  impenetrable  if  we  ventured 
tracks.  Although  some  of  our  party  ascende( 
island,  which  was  over  1700  feet  above  the  leve 
explored  the  interior,  we  failed  to  discover 
country,"  or  to  see  "  the  rich  grass  under  our  ; 
greeted  with  the  many  "  varieties  of  flowers," 
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visitor  in  a  graphically  written  work  depicting  sporting  adventures  in 
the  Paci£c.  Perhaps,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  Charles  Island  is  clothed 
in  different  garbs  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

During  our  excursions  we  found  the  heat,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
to  be  intense,  whilst  we  invariably  suffered  from  an  intolerable  thirst, 
which  we  were  only  occasionally  able  to  allay  when  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  across  a  few  dirty  pools  of  stagnant  water,  in  which  the 
cattle  had  heen  wallowing,  that  existed  in  a  valley  separating  the  two 
highest  hills  on  the  island.  In  one  of  these  ponds  a  teal  and  a  curlew 
were  shot  They  were,  apparently,  the  Querquedida  Crecca  and  the 
Numeniua  arquaia.  A  duck  was  also  seen,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  properly  distinguished. 

Haying  walked  about  five  miles  into  the  interior,  we  observed  what 
appeared  to  bo  a  succession  of  caves,  symmetrically  dug  out,  at  the  base 
of  a  hill.  On  approaching,  a  truly  wonderful  sight  presented  itself  to 
oi;ur,eye8.  The  cavities  we  found  to.be  natural  excavations  in  the  lava 
similar  to  those  seen  and  described  by  Darwin  on  one  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group,  and  formed,  as  he  supppses,,  by  the  subterranean 
vapours  permeating  through  the  soft  lava  whilst  yet  in  a  state  oi^  fusion, 
and  producing  gigantic  bubbleis,  whiph,  bursting,  ^rmed  the  cayes  we 
saw.  ,  .      a        1        . 

These  dens,  which  is  the  most  appropriate  term  I  can  use  for  them, 
had  evidently  been  utilised  by  the  former  inhabitants  both  as  residences 
and  .cooking  places,  traces  of  fire  being  still  plainly  discernible.  In 
some,  the  half-consumed  ashes  were  visible.  Some  of  these  excavations 
took  the  form  of  roads,  having  natural  walls  on  either  side  from  8  to 
10  feet  in  height.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  place  so  admirably  adapted 
by  nature  for  defensive  purposes.  A  small  party  of  resolute  men  in 
possession  could  with  ease  defy  and  keep  at  bay  more  than  twenty  times 
their  number. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  weird-looking  place  was  a  secluded  and 
shaded  grotto,  around  which  grew  in  luxuriant  profusion  clusters  of 
various  kinds  of  ferns,  whose  graceful  fronds  waved  over  a  bright, 
sparkling  stream  of  pure  pellucid  water»  which  trickled  down  with  a 
musical  murmuring  from  the  rocks  above.  It  was  a  sight  to  soothe  and 
delight  the  eye,  as  we  approached  nearer  to  inspect  this  beautiful  glen, 
and  to  moisten  our  parched  throats  with  a  draught  from  the  glittering 
rivulet. 

Two  or  three  large  orange  trees,  fully  20  feet  in  height,  were,  grow- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  their  well-laden  branches  affording  an  excel- 
lent protection  from  the  sweltering  rays  of  the  fierce  tropical  sun  to 
which  we  had  been  exposed.  So  fruitful  were  these  trees  that  it  caused 
one  of  my  companions  to  observe,  very  truthfully,  that  their  boughs 
contained  more  oranges  than  leaves.  But  what  attracted  our  attention, 
even  more  than  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scei^e,  and  rendered  the 
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picture  almost  offeiiBive  and  repugnant,  was  the  aocumulfttioii 

nnmLers  of  skeletons  tind  caroaaes  of  oxen,  in  different  stages  of 
position  and  decay,  that  lay  heaped  aViout  in  all  directionB,  and  filli 
air  "with  a  loathsome  and  nauseous  odour.  In  a  small  plot  of 
barely  a  square  acre  in  extent,  there  could  not  have  been  h 
300  carcases.  My  impression  is  that  the  locality  was  where  th% 
cattle  were  accustomed  to  assemble  daOy  for  water,  and  that,  at 
no  very  distant  date,  the  stream  which  had  afforded  us  such  a  refit 
draught  had  in  all  prcibahility  tlried  up,  and  the  unfortunate 
unable  to  find  water  elgewhero,  had  accumulated  at  the  place  when 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  alleviating  their  thirsty  and  finding  m 
but  a  di-y  bed  of  a  watercourse,  had  perished  miserably. 

Whilst  Meditating  over  the  scene,  we  were  disagreeably  aronsed! 
our  reverie  by  the  sudden  onslaught  of  a  couple  of  large  black 
whose  jaws  were  furnished  with  extremely  ferocious-looking 
They  rushed  out  from  a  cave  alongside  of  us.  So  sudden  and 
pected  was  the  charge,  that  although  they  passed  within  a  C50uple 
of  us,  they,  as  well  as  ourselyes,  who  nimbly  stepped  on  one  side 
not  to  interfere  with  their  headlong  career,  escaped  unharmed^  tha 
rifle  that  we  had  pertinaciously  refusing  to  go  off  at  the  critical  tm 
althougli  levelled  with  deadly  intent  at  l>oth  animals, 

Darwin  refers  to  the  existence  of  pigs  and  goats  on  Charles  ] 
but  wo  saw  BO  indications  of  the  presencje  of  the  latter  animals. 

Shortly  after  the  **  pig  scare  "  we  disturbed  a  litter  of  about 
seven  yellow-coloured   poppies,  which,   emerging  from    another 
slunk  away  up  the  liill  with  their  tails  between  their  legs,  reeeni 
more  a  lot  of  weil-thrashed,  and  therefore  well-cowed  domestic 
than  the  offspring  of  wild  parents.     Although  at  times  during  tl 
we  fancied  wo  heard  the  older  dogs  barking,  we  never  sui 
seeing  them. 

The  dogs  were  no  sooner  dis}>osed  of  than  we  suddenly  fc 
selves  face  to  face  ^^th  two  of  the  famous  wild  cattle  of  the 
savage  ferocity  of  which  had  been  the  topic  of  many  difiCUSBi^ 
the  subject  amongst  my  shipmates  during  our  passage  across 
America.     They  were  a  couple  of  noble  looking  bulls  that 
but,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  rifle  this  time  was  more  true  thati 
aimed  at  the  pigs,  and  they  both  fell  victims.     During  our  stay 
Gralapagos,  although  a  great  many  of  these  animals  were  seen,  oi 
fell  to  tho  prowess  of  our  hunters. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  date  of  the 
duction  of  these  cattle  on  the  island.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
was  during  the  present  century,  and  probably  within  the  last 
years.     There  were  certainly  none  in  the  islands  during  the  days 
buccaneers,  or  else  some  mention  would  undoubtedly  be  made  regarc 
the  existence  of  such  a  staple  commodity  of  food ;  nor  were 
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1836  wben  the  Beajle  visited  tlie  group,  for  accordiDg  to  Darwiu  tho 
tortoises  funiished  the  ijihabitfints  with  ffiod* 

I  am  almost  disposc»<l  to  attrilmto  their  introduction  to  the  late 
tenant,  Seilor  Vahlizan,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  ontorprising  man, 
and  whose  remains  lie  inton-ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement 
of  which  he  wae  the  originator  and  proprietor.  Although  they  apfte^red, 
as  a  rtile,  in  rather  poor  condition,  some  tliat  we  saw  were  splendid 
luolting  uniruals  of  great  size.  They  were  of  all  colours,  Mack,  brown, 
whitti,  red,  and  brindled,  which  in  a  measure  tends  to  prove  their  recent 
domestication. 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  donkeys  on  the  island,  which  were 
prolmbly  allowed  to  run  wild  in  order  tn  preserve  their  o'vvn  lives  when 
the  place  was  deserted  about  eighteen  month r  ago. 

The  bush  during  the  day  was  alive  with  little  birds,  mostly  of  a  dull 
and  sombre-colouretl  plumage,  with  two  exceptions,  namely  a  beautiful 
little  scarlet-tufted  fly-catcher,  with  a  richly  colonrod  breast  of  the  same 
bright  hue,  and  a  lovely  little  yellow  wren,  the  male  of  which  possessed 
an  orangensoloured  head*  Indeed,  animal  life  in  the  Galapagos  Islands 
appeared  to  assimilate  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  dull  and  rather 
dismal  colouring  of  the  lava  of  which  those  volcanic  islands  are 
composed. 

On  aooount  of  the  excessive  heat,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  speci- 
mens was  greatly  etdianced*  Birds  had  to  be  operated  upon  almost 
immediately  they  were  killed,  whilst  plants  and  flowers  withered  and 
faded  a  few  houx*8  after  they  were  culled.  Our  natural  history  collection 
was  in  consequence  not  so  large,  or  so  valuable,  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  breeding  season  for  the  birds  in  the  Galapagos  does  not  appear 
to  be  conflned  to  any  particular  period,  but  seems  to  extend  over  the 
whole  yean  O^ir  visit  to  the  islands  must  naturally  bo  inferred  as 
having  taken  place  in  mid- winter,  for  we  arrived  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  season.  Yet  we  found  nests,  ai»parontly  just  formed » 
others  containing  eggs  in  different  stages  of  innubatiou>  and  others 
with  the  small  unfledged  birds  inside,  whilst  young  birds  just  able  to 
fly  were  frequently  observed*  In  fact,  all  the  various  gradationp, 
from  the  immature  egg  to  the  mature  bird,  were  observed  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  peculiar  kind  of  locust,  of  a  highly  variegated  colour, 
abounds  in  the  island.  These  insects  were  about  four  inches  in  length 
and  w-ere  quite  as  largo  as  some  of  the  small  lurds  that  flitted  about  in 

Ltlie  bush,  for  which  they  were  not  un frequently  mistaken.  We  obtained 
a  largo  description  of  humble  bee,  several  kinds  of  beetles  and  cock- 
roaches, some  dragon  flies  and  other  insects.  Of  butterflies  we  only  saw 
three  distinct  kinds,  but  moths  were  very  numerous,  and  of  several 
different  description^^  The  latter  were  seen  flying  about  just  as  much 
No.  XII.— Dec.  1880.]  3  c' 
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A  numl^er  of  ghelU,  both  marine  and 


during  the  day  as  at  night  time 
terrestrial,  were  also  collected. 

We  failed  to  see  any  of  the  flamingoes  which  are  reported  to  he,  nwRj 
or  lees,  common  to  the  group  ;  nor  did  we  observe  any  of  the  bozz&rihi 
alluded  to  by  Darwin*  and  which,  if  indigenous  to  Charlea  Island,  wo 
should  moBt  certainly  have  fonnd  gorging  ^themselves  on  the  oarcttes  of 
the  oxen,  Kor  did  we  observe  any  of  the  skuas  and  gulls  said  to  frequent 
the  gix)up  by  Mr.  Howard  Sanndei-s,  in  hia  interesting  pamphlet  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  those  birds,  publiahe*!  in  the  *  Transactioni ' 
of  the  Linnean  Society. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  natural  history  specdmeios  that 
obtained  was  a  fresh- water  lobster,  which  was  found  in  a  itmall  pool 
by  the  spring  that  has  been  mentioned  as  being  in  close  pioadmity  t<> 
the  settlement.  The  creature  was  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  its  body 
about  six  inches  in  length.  It  was  in  possession  of  six  legs,  and  hftdi 
four  feelers  or  antennee,  besides  two  enormously  long,  thin  clawB  fiiUy 
18  inches  long.  The  claw  itself  was  furnished  wth  two  or  three 
shai-p  teeth.  Unfortunately  during  the  transit  of  this  specimen  to  tbo 
sliip,  and  before  it  could  he  placed  in  spirit,  it  was  in  such  an  advanced 
state  of  deoompoaition  that  it  was  thrown  overboard.  This  odd-lookin|f 
crustacean  was  found  in  a  small  and  shallow  pool,  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  only  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  It  was  eeoreted 
under  a  stone,  and  would  have  remained  undiscovered,  and  consequeaitly 
unmolested,  had  it  not  been  for  its  pugnacious  disposition  in  attempting 
to  seize  with  its  claw  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  the 
stream  for  ablutionary  purposes.  The  pool  of  water  in  which  its  capture 
was  made  was  fully  a  mOe  and  a  half  from  the  beach,  and  450  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  finding  of  this  creature  would  cause  us  to  draw  the  infereni 
that  in  spite  of  the  insignificance  of  the  sti-eam,  for  it  was  only 
exceedingly  small  rivulet,  water  is  to  be  obtained  all  the  year  loand ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  stream  never  dries.     This  is  of  the  utmoet  import* 
ance  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  residing  on  the  island. 

The  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  group  ore  strong  and  very  nnoer- 
tain ;  necessit^iting  extra  caution  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  na^ 
those  waters.  To  the  southward  of  Hood  Island  wo  experiecnced  a 
westerly  set  of  no  less  than  2 J  knots  per  hour  in  the  space  of 
hours,  whilst  during  the  four  succeeding  hours  the  stren^^ 
diminished  to  1  •  4  knot  i>er  hour  in  the  same  direction.  Previous 
making  the  islands  we  had  experienced  strong  north-westerly  and  north- 
easterly currents,  and  the  same  was  the  case  after  we  had  left  them, 
ship  being  set  in  one  day  as  much  as  60  miles  to  the  north-west- 

When  about  100  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Chatham  Island,  sevci 
temperatures  were  obtained  at  a  depth  of  300  fathoms.  Wo  found 
difference  of  nearly  10°  of  temperature  between  the  surface  water 
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and  west  of  ihe  group,  the  latter  being  tlit>  coolest.  FitzRoy,  in  the 
BeagU^  found  even  a  greater  diflereiice.  Whilst  cruising  amongst  the 
iHlands  ho  ol»served  the  temperature  of  the  water,  as  we  did,  to  be  at  or 
ahout  80^,  but  directly  he  went  to  the  westward  of  Albemarle  Island^  it 
Buddenly  fell  to  60"'.  The  time  of  the  year  was  October.  This  cold 
Htratiim  must  be  a  branch  of  the  South  Polar  current  which  had  not  had 
timo  to  be  heated  by  its  difl'iision  with  the  equatorial  stream. 

Off  Charles  Island  a  haul  with  the  dredge  in  45  fathoms  was  obtained, 
but  with  uuimpoii^ant  results,  by  which  we  concluded  that  there  was  a 
great  paucity  of  organic  life  at  the  bottom. 

The  Archi|>olago  is  still  far  from  being  well  known ;  a  viait  to  it« 
uufre<iuented  shores  of  a  few  months'  du ration jWould  amply  repay  any 
naturalist,  by  the  rich  harvest  he  would  reap  in  the  colleotiug  of 
spccimetis,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  that  are  totally  unknown  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 


Notes  on  Captain  MarMam''M  **  Vmt  to  ike  Galapagos  Islands.'* 

By  OiBERT  Salvia,  f.r*s*,  fx.s.,  &c. 

Some  of  Captain  Markham's  collections  having  been  placed  in  my  hands 
for  determination,  I  gladly  return  to  a  subject  in  which  1  was  actively 
interested  a  few  years  ago,  and  take  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me 
of  adding  a  few  words  to  the  foregoing  paper,  on  the  subject  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  Archi* 
pelago  since  Mr.  Darwin's  memorable  visit. 

Of  indigenous  terrestrial  mammals  none  are  known  to  exist  in  any  of 
the  islandsj  but  before  passing  to  the  birds  it  seems  desirable  to  recall 
the  fact  that  a  species  of  sea  Hon  (Olarla)  was  once  common  in  the 
Galapagos,  In  the  accounts  of  various  visitors  tojtho  islands  at  the  end 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  allusion  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  to  the  numbers  of  Oiaria^  but  I  have  seen  none  in  recent 
records.  It  seems  therefore  most  probable  that  these  animals  were 
exterminated  by  the  crews  of  the  whaling  ships  which  thronged  these 
seas  prior  to  Sir.  Darwin's  visit.  The  Galapagos  Otaria  is  usually  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  same  as  that  found  on  the  coast  of  California ;  but  this 
|>oint  has,  I  believe,  never  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  specimens 
of  this  animal  and  Imdhcs  of  it,  especially  crania,  should  be  carefully 
sought  for  by  future  explorers. 

The  birds  of  these  islands  have  always  received  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  hardly  any  expedition  has  failed  to  add  some  species  to 
the  list.  After  the  visit  of  H.M.S.  Beatjk,  the  French  ship  Venus  touched 
here,  and  the  surgeon,  Neboux,  obtained  two  species  of  sea  birds,  a  gull 
and  a  petrel,  both  of  which  proved  to  be  new  to  science  and  i>eculiar  to 
the  islands.  Captain  Eellett  and  Lieutenant  Wood  in  ILM.S,  Pandora, 
also  secured  some  sea  birds  near  Chatham  Island,  one  of  which  I  long 
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afterwards  descrilxjd  as  a  new  and  peculiar  petrel,  antl  another 
second,  and  to  tliig  day  only  other  knov^Ti,  specimen  of  Kebonx'a 
After  the  Pandora  the  Swedish  Tessel  Kugenie  si)ent  nine  days 
theiBlttiids,  during  which  time  twenty-six  species  of  birds  were  p; 
and  amongst  them  a  new  heron  and  a  new  penguin,  the  latter  ha 
been  seen  and  iDcidentally  meutioned  by  Colnett,  who  observed  it  a: 
James's  Island,  when  there  in  H.MS.  Battler,  in  1794.  lu  1868,  Dn 
Hftlxih  an  American,  spent  about  six  months  in  the  Archipelago,  havi» 
joined  a  party  of  **  ochilla  "  pickers.  During  this  time  he  made  by 
the  largest  cjllection  of  bird-skins  ever  got  together  in  these  iskni 
His  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  Indefatigable,  Bindloe,  and  Abi 
Islandflj  none  of  which  had  previously  been  visited  by  a  naturalist 
This  collection  fell  to  my  lot  to  work  out,  and  I  took  the  opporttmity  of 
collecting  all  the  previous  information  relating  to  the  birds  that  I  ootili 
obtain,  and  incorporated  it  ivith  l>r*  Haber^  notes  in  a  paper*  publialu 
in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Zoologictil  Society/  *  The  number  of  speci 
there  shown  to  inhaViit  the  islands,  was  fifty-seven*  Since  then  I  a 
not  aware  that  any  additions  have  been  made  to  the  number  of  bird) 
but  the  few  specimens  obtained  by  Commander  Cookson  in  H.M.S,  Petert 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  their  distribution.  Captain  Markhaiu's 
collection,  which  contains  fifteen  specimens  of  ten  species,  adds  another, 
petrel  (^Puffimis  ohacurus)to  the  list  Pelecanus  fu^cus  and  Sula  e^anopt 
traced  to  Chadcs  Island,  though  both  are  probably  found  thronghonl 
Archipelngo.  A  single  mutilated  specimen  of  an  Anom,  allied  to  A' 
lidmy  is  much  darker  than  is  usual  in  specimens  of  that  bird,  and  thi 
few  feathers  remaining  on  a  fragment  of  the  head  show  that  the  crown 
is  not  light  grey,  but  coloured  like  the  back.  Mr.  Sharpe  separated  thi 
Galapagos  bird  as  a  species  distinct  from  the  well-known  **  NoddyJ 
and  this  specimen  tends  to  show  that  he  was  right  in  so  doing. 

From  these  notes  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  oven  in  the  compart 
tively  well'Worked  field  of  the  birds,  we  have  reason  to  believe  th 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  completel 
known.  Kot  only  are  the  important  islands  of  Hood,  Tower,  and  All>ei 
marie  almost  untouched,  but  outlying  rock«  such  as  "Wenman  and  Cul 
pepper  ought  not  to  be  wholly  negkcted,  as  it  is  impossible  to  surrnii 
what  they  may  contain  or  what  novelties  may  bo  in  store  to  reward 
diligent  explorer.  Then,  too,  the  sea  birds  are  pcrhairjs  more  Interestii^ 
than  those  of  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  For,  with  seTcral  comiDd 
and  widely  ranging  species  we  find  no  less  than  four  or  five  which  ai 
peculiar.  Two  gulls,  both  very  i-are  in  collections,  especially 
attention ;  even  more  so  the  two  petrels,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  islandl 
and  amongst  the  rarest  of  their  kind.  The  doubtful  distinctness  of  t 
Noddy  tern  also  requires  further  investigation,  and  more  specimens 
required  to  detenuine  its  position. 

•  Vol-  ix.,  part  ix. 
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Our  knowledge  of  tlie  reptiles  has  been  greatly  extended  in  recent 
yeai*s,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Commander  Cookson  who,  at 
Dr*  Giinther's  request,  paid  great  attention  to  the  remarkable  tortoises 
\vhi<?h  in  these  islands  have  ever  attracted  notice.  These  materials 
Br,  Gtinther  incorporated  with  all  the  previous  information  he  couM 
obtain  in  a  valuable  memoir,  published  by  the  Tnistees  of  the  British 
Museuin,  'The  Gigantic  Land-Tortoises  (living  and  extinct)  in  the 
oullection  of  the  British  Museum.'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
tortoise  of  Ciiarlee  Island  {Teituda  ephippium)  is  extinct, 

Abingdon  Island  has  a  peculiar  species  in  T.  Abingdoul^  and  in 
Albemarle  two  species  are  found, 'one  in  the  north  [T.  microphyes)  and 
another  in  the  south  [T,  vicina)^  but  the  latter  point  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Besides  these,  another  species  exists  (21  ni^ri'M),  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  traced  to  any  one  island.  Nor  is  the  exact  origin 
of  T,  elephantopm  known,  though  supposed  to  he  James  Island.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chatham  Island,  Hood  Island  and  Indefatigable  Island, 
though  all  known  tormerly  to  have  possessed  tortoises,  now  probably 
contain  nothing  but  their  remains,  but  even  of  these  not  even  fragnicntB 
have  reached  our  museums.  With  the  exceptioa  of  Albemarle  Island, 
where  tortoises  are  still  numerous,  and  Abingdon  Island,  where  a  few 
may  be  fonnd  with  tolerable  certainty,  nowhere  else  throughout  the 
Archipelago  have  we  any  recent  accounts  of  their  survival.  What  is 
required  of  future  explorers  is  the  search  in  each  island  not  only  for  the 
few^  lingering  individuals  that  may  still  survive,  but  for  any  remains, 
such  as  Ijones,  especially  crania  and  carapaces,  that  are  sure  to  he  lying 
about,  and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come.  But 
no  time  is  to  be  lost,  for,  after  the  extinction  of  these  animals  which 
must  ensue  in  a  short  time,  all  traces  of  them  must  follow  at  no  distant 
period. 

Of  the  five  known  species  of  lizards,  Dr.  Steindachner  has  recently 
given  an  oxcollent  account  in  the  *  Festschrift  der  Zooh-bot,  Gescllsch., 
Wien;  for  187G. 

Of  fish,  the  most  recent  additions  are  given  hy  Dr.  Gnnther*  from 
Commander  Cookson^s  collection,  that  officer  having  obtained  twelve 
species  during  his  visit  in  H.M.S.  Peierel^  five  of  which  were  new  to  the 
fauna  of  the  islands. 

The  only  recent  collected  notes  on  the  Invertebrates  that  Ijpam 
acquainted  with  are  those  prepared  for  Dr.  Gfmther^s  paper  on  Com- 
mander Cookson's  collectionB,!  and  with  them  are  incorpomted  descrip- 
tions of  many  of  Mr.  Darwin's  specimens  here  formally  noticed  for  th© 
first  time.  Of  Mollusca,  22  species  are  mentioned ;  of  Crustacea,  4  j 
of  ^lyHopoda,  I ;  of  Arachnida,  7  ;  of  Nenroptera,  2 ;  of  Lepidoptera,  2 
(both  Heterocera)  ;  of  Orthoptcra,  G  ;  of  Hemiptcra  and  Homoptera,  18 ; 
and  of  Echinodermata,  5.  Captain  Markham  now  adds  nine  sj  ec'es  of 
♦  'Ptoc.  ZooL  Soc./  1877*  p.  61,  et  scj.  f  Ibid. 
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Lopidoptera  (three  buttedliefl  and  six  moths).  Of  theao  I  have  prepai 
a  short  puper  for  the  Zoological  Society.  The  butterflies  are  :  an  A^i 
closely  allied  to  the  common  American  A.  vanillw^  but  dwarfed  in  aiio  and 
glightly  modified  in  colour  ;  a  true  Lffcwna  or  Poli/omfnatug  which  neau 
peculiar,  though  a  closel}''  allied  species  is  found  in  Peru ;  the  third  ti 
dwarfed  race  of  the  common  American  CalUdrtfos  eubule.  Of  the  m* 
five  of  the  six  species  are  Sphingidro,  three  l»eing  barely  separable 
widely  ranging  American  species,  differing  only  in  their  smaller  size,  thi 
other  two  are  apparently  distinct  species  to  which  I  have  not  yet  betaii 
able  to  find  nearjallies.     ITie  sixth  species  is  an  obscure  Geometrid* 

As  regards  the  general  relationship  of  the  fauna  of  the  Gala; 
that  of  the  Continent  of  America,  to  which  it  bears  so  strong  a 
blance,  it  seems  only  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  Mr.  A.  R.  WalLiee*! 
recently  published  volume  on  *  Island  Life/  in  which  Chapter  XHL 
Oftpocially  devoted  to  this  subject.  Captain  Markham's  collections 
way  tend  to  modify  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at  add  so  cai 
worked  out ;  that  the  Galapagos  are  strictly  "  Oceanic  Islands,* 
owe  their  ftiuua  and  flora  to  the  gradual  immigration  of  spocifi^ 
Continental  America.  This  immigration  has  been  going  on  ^tim 
time  when  these  volcanic  islands  first  emerged  from  the  ooe^n,  and  th» 
disintegration  of  the  rocks  provided  soil  for  the  growth  of  plants  which 
in  their  turn  nourished  insects,  seeds,  birds,  «fcc.  With  the  lapse  o: 
time,  and  the  altered  conditions  amid  which  surviving  species  have 
found  themselveSi  modiflcations  in  their  fomi  and  colofor  havo 
accumulated  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate,  and  this  result  haa 
fostered  by  the  peculiarly  calm]  climatic  conditions  of  the  iahmda,  and 
the  strong  ocean  currenis  which  set  through  them,  serving  not  only  to 
isolate  the  Archipelago  from  the  mainland,  but  oven,  to  some  extent,  tbt> 
islands  from  one  another. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  in  introducing  so  much  on  zoological  sulgec-^ 

into  a  geographical  journal  I  have  trespaBsed  too  much  upon 

legitimate  matter,   I  will  in  conclusion  again  turn  to  Mr.  Wa] 

most  inatnictive  volume,  and  quote  from  his  final  paragraph,  wh 

speaks  of  the  conviction,  that  ever  presses  upon  him,  of  the 

interdependence  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  and  adds  **  not  cniljr 

does  the  marvellous  structure  of  each  organised  being  involve  the  wbob 

pafct  history  of  the  earth,  hut  such  apparently  unimportant  facta  as  tbdl 

presence  of  certain  types  of  plants  or  animals  in  one  island  rather 

in  another,  are  now  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  long  series  of 

geological  changes — on  those  marvellous  astronomical  revolutions  which 

cause  a  periodic  variation  of  terrestrial  climates — on  the   apparently 

fortuitous  action  of  storms  and  currents  in  the  conveyance  of  ge: 

and  on  the  endlessly  varied  actions  and  reactions  of  organised  beinj 

each  other/* 


Gorrespo7idenc€  rdating  to  Commander  Cheynes  Scheme  of  a  North 
Pole  Expedition. 

In  accordance  with  tlie  arrangement  mado  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  by  the  President,  Lord  Aberdare,  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Central  Arctic  Committee,  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  a  statement  of 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Commander  Cheyne  has  been  sinctj  sent  in  on 
ht^half  of  the  Committee*  This  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  the 
Society  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  after  dn©  consideration  a  reply 
directed  to  be  sent.     The  statement  and  reply  are  as  follows : — 

Cektral  Arctic  Cohmittki  Room,  Imperial  BuiujncGs, 

LUDGATB  ClBOUe,   LOXDON,  E,C.,   12th  Noa^mfter^  18S0. 

Sir, — I  have  to  request  you  will  be  good  enough  to  lay  the  enclosed  docuiueut 
K^foro  the  President  aud  Couucil  of  the  Iloyal  Geographical  Society  at  your  earliest 
oonvenieece. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Newton  B,  Gobdoh, 
Hon.  Stcrtiary  of  Uie  Special  Committee  formed 
for  drawing  up  andfortvarding  the  Staiement 
reqtLeated  hg  the  Fre$ideni  and  CouncU  of  the 
Bogal  Geographical  Society^ 

Statement. 

The  delay  in  responding  to  the  invitatioa  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  to  a  deputation  of  gentlemen  interested  in  Polar  research 
to  forward  a  statement  resi>ecting  the  pro|X)6ed  Polar  expedition,  has  been  oocaaioned 
by  several  cftuses,  chiefly  by  the  abaence  of  Commander  Gbeyne,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  balloon  experimeuta. 

The  undersigned  have  now  much  pleasure  in  banding  in  the  statement  asked  for 
by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Gec^raphical  Society, 

Other  countries  are  carrying  on  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Regioos,  and  It  is  most 
desirable  that  England  should  occnpy  a  prominent  position  in  the  determined  eflbrt 
to  leaoh  the  Pole,  which  is  now  being  made. 

It  is  believed  that  an  expedition  which  would  be  attended  by  valuable  scieniific 
reaultg  might  be  carried  out  at  a  luoderate  cmi^  and  that  the  same  reasons  now  exist 
for  Polar  explorations  im  led  to  the  despatch  of  previous  expeditions,  both  under 
Govennnent  and  due  to  private  enterprise. 

The  proposed  scheme  is  as  follows ; — 

Commander  Cheyne  and  a  party  of  men,  provided  with  a  small  steam-launch, 
materials  for  building  a  hut,  the  necessary  boat«  and  sledges,  and  provisioned  for 
three  years,  will  be  sent  to  St.  Patridc  Bay  in  a  whaler  saiKng  from  Dundee  in  the 
Bpring  of  1881.  The  vessel  will  call  at  tbe  Greenland  Bcttlements  to  obtain  natives 
and  dogs ;  the  necessary  iustmctions  to  that  effect  hAving  already  been  forwarded 
^om  Copenhagen,  and  Commander  Cheyne  will  be  supplied  with  one  or  two  balloons, 
which  ought  to  prove  useful  auxiliaxies  for  tbe  purpose  of  observation, 

Tbe  winter  quarters  of  Commander  Cheyne  and  party  will  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fieam  of  coal  between  Discovery  Bay  and  SL  Patrick  Bay.    With 
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such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel,  it  in  evident  that  the  safety  and  eomfoft  of 
party  will  he  greatly  promoted,  and  besides  this,  there  will  be  found  the 
abundance  of  geneiating  the  hydrogen  go  preferable  for  inflnting  the  balloon*. 

It  is  believed  ihat  Commander  Clieyoe  could,  in  the  JoUomng  spring,  with 
and  sledges,  readi  the  Pole ;  and  the  remarkable  journey  of  Liettteaaiit  Sch 
who  was  absent   from  bin  kise  11  months  and  20  days,  during  wUidi  ttms 
travelled  2819  geographical,  or  3251  stiitute  miles,  shows  what  determined  men 
do  in  the  Polar  Itegions,  and  strongly  confirms  the  undersigned  in  the  belief  of  , 
snocesaful  issue  to  the  Polar  journey  of  Commander  Cheyne, 

The  return  to  England  would  be  vul  the  Danish  settlements ;  and  that  tlik  nst 
be  safely  eflected  has  been  proved  by  the  wrecked  crew  of  the  FdarU. 

The  undersigned  are  fully  aUve  to  the  valuable  aid  which  can  be  rendered  by  the 
lloyal  Geographical  Society,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  intentions  of  tiii 
CoiiDcil  on  this  point  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

JouN  C.  Bau^ey, 

E.  A.  Collier, 
Henry  Cox  well, 

F.  DuKCAN,  Major  r.a. 

T.    llUPERT  JoXES^ 

It.  E,  Henhy, 

W.  n.  HUDLEBTON, 

To  the  Secretary  Royal  Geogmphical  Society, 
1,  Savile  Row,  W. 


B.  W.  RlCttABDSO!?, 

Bedfobo  C.  T.  Pui, 

D*   SltlTH, 

W.  S.  W.  VAtrx, 

James  WYLt>, 

W.  T.  Charley,  KqL, 

Q.C.,  DX.L. 


Ekply  of  the  Coukcil  or  tbe  Eotal  Geogbafhioal  SoctErr. 

1,  Savile  Bow.  JN't^wr/iitT  23<  1880. 

SiBj— 1  am  directed  by  the   President  and  Council  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  1 
Society  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  and  of  the  State-I 
ment  which  forms  an  enclosure  to  it,  describing  the  details  of  Commander  Cb^yne'f 
scheme  for  Polar  discovery^ 

In  reply^  I  am  to  slate  that  the  Council  has  taken  special  interest  in  Polar  < 
covery  from  the  firtit  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  esjjecially  since  1865,  and  tint  i 
expeditions  which  appear  to  contain  the  elements  of  success  and  of  usefulue 
always  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  cordial  supfwrt  of  the  Council. 

The  President  and  Council,  however^  regret  tliat,  in  their  opinion,  the  i 
explained  by  tbe  Statement,  does  not  commend  itself  to  them  as  one  of  that  chAmcterJ 
nor,  even  if  it  were  feasible,  do  the  means  proposed  to  be  adopted  for  encountefing  thtl 
great  dangers  and  difficulties  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  an  enterprise  appear  to  J 
them  su fficienL 

lam^'Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Kewton  R.  Gokdox,  Esq. 
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Tlie  African  Exploration  Fund,— The  East  African  Expedition^  sent 
out  originally  by  the  ad  minis  tmtive  committee  of  this  fund,  having  be«u 
brought  to  a  successful  torunnation  by  Mr,  J.  Tkomstm,  the  Council  of 
tbt'  Royal  Geographical  Society  have  decided  to  close  the  accounts  of  the 
Fund  and  dissolve  the  committee.  The  total  snbscriptioiiB  to  the  Fund 
for  the  three  years  during  which  it  has  been  in  existence  amount  to 
3D8DL  18s.  Id,  of  which  2000?.  have  been  contributed  out  of  the  general 
fiiDds  of  the  Society.  Out  of  the  small  remainiDg  balance  an  honorarium 
of  250/.  has  been  voted  to  Mr»  Thomson,  in  consideration  of  the  ability 
and  completeness  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  objects  of  the  Com- 
mittee. A  handsome  sword,  with  suitable  inscription,  and  a  silver  medal 
are  to  be  presented  to  Chuma^  the  head  of  Mr.  Thomson's  caravan,  and  a 
second-class  sword  and  silver  medal  to  Makatubo,  the  second  head-man  ; 
and  a  bronze  medal  and  certificate  of  conduct,  bearing  the  consular  seal, 
will  be  given  to  each  of  the  150  native  followers.  The  President,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  has  been  requested  by  the  Council  to  write  a  letter  to 
Dn  Kirk,  Consul- General  at  Zanzibar,  thanking  him  in  their  name  for 
the  important  services  he  has  rendered  throughout  to  the  Expedition.  A 
report  embodying  the  above  will  be,  in  due  course,  issued  to  the  aub- 
Bcribers. 

Dr»  Holuh's  new  African  Expedition.— We  have  received  from  the 
Geographic^  Society  of  Vienna  the  circular  which  they  have  just  issued, 
appealing  for  subecriptions  in  aid  of  the  fresh  expedition  which  Dr. 
Emil  Ilolub  proposes  to  undertake  into  Central  Africa,  It  is  Dr.  nohib*a 
intention  to  start  from  some  i>oint  in  Cape  Colony,  and  at  once  to  push 
forward  to  the  Zambesi,  ivhere  he  desires  to  complete  the  exploration 
of  the  Marutse-Mabunda  country,  which  was  interrupted  on  his  first 
jijurncy  by  the  wreck  of  his  bt.»at  and  the  loss  of  his  stores.  That  done, 
he  will  cross  the  water-parting  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo, 
and  then  visit  the  little-known  sources  of  the  latter  river.  His  next 
step  will  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  solve  the  important  geographical 
problems  connected  w^ith  the  River  Welle  ;  after  which  he  will  make  his 
way  through  Darfur  into  Egypt.  Dr.  Ilolub  expects  that  this  expe- 
dition through  the  African  interior,  from  south  to  north,  will  occupy 
three  years,  and  that  a  sum  of  rather  more  than  50001.  will  be  recitxirod 
to  defray  its  oo«t, 

Captaim  Carter's  last  Hareh  in  Central  Africa,  ^ — We  have  been 
favoured  by  the  family  of  the  late  Captain  Carter  with  the  following 
extracta  from  his  diary,  commencing  with  his  departure  from  Karema 
and  ending  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  was  struck  down  in  the 
attack  made  by  the  chief  Hirambo  on  the  fortifiied  village  of  Kasogera, 
As  the  route  taken  by  Captain  Carter  on  leaving  Karema  is  to  some 
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extent  difierent  from  that  followed  by  Mr. 
some  new   and  interesting   geograpMcal 
croBscd  Thomson's  route  aboet  10  lailea  boi] 
station  of  Gongw^  {vide  Map,  p.  784)*     Kaac 
tiie  eastward  of  Goiigwe  :— 

"  KABKMA.^On  4th  Juno  [1880]  was  joined  b| 

**  On  13th  June  starteil  together  from  Karema,  i 
through  grass  evea  on  the  moimtaius  8  feet  high ; 
fired  by  the  natives ;  scenery  park-like.    Plenty  ^ 

**  Chi  15th  passed  high  peaks  on  right.  Large  tini 
mrild  hemp  growing;  reached  place  called  Marimba 
had  water;  food  for  elephants  in  dry  seaeon;  oac 
taetse  fly  in  thou8ADd&.     From  10,15  a.m.  until 
hollow,  thought  large  drums  were  beating,  but,  on 
was  the  men's  footsteps  on  the  hollow  gronad  thai 
Tillage  called  Tapuaday,  Sultan  Kalagara;  the  boou 
and  earth  thrown  up  8  feet  above  level  of  ground ;  al 
poles  dropped  between,  making  height  of  boma  10  f< 
2  P.H.,  pAj$sod  vdlage  Masambay,  close  to  small  vivi 
into  Tanganyika.     Food  plentiful  and  cheap  f^ 
ash  trees.    Cadenhead  ill  with  fever. 

*'  W*;dn€atiatf^  Wtk  June, — fjadenhead  ill  in 
theraiometer  55°,  6  a,m, 

**  Thursday^  llih, — ^Bittcrly  cold  morning  ;  pi 
mountains  ;  very  heavy  dewa  at  night,  and  grass 
on  u,s  ;  Cadenliead  carried  in  hammcx:k  bed.     Th" 
mad.     On  paasing  Kiver  Fuma  we  entered  Mon] 
from  it, 

"  Friday^  18^A. — Weather  cloudy  and  cool ;  paM 
Tanganyika,  about  25  feet  brood  and,  in  high  aeafloa 
abou  1 1  itJOt  of  water  in  it.  On  mounting  laat  spar  of  ra 
as  they  iire  called,  saw  great  plain  of  Eitawe  strctcl 
Hills  bear  N.W,  by  W»  Level  of  plain,  bar.  27-14,  t 
Path  strewn  with  granite  stones,  making  walking  ve 
of  food  for  elephauta  in  thia  village  at  all  times  of  th 
R.G,8.  passed  this  village  en  route  for  Sim  ha.  Thl 
with  moat  all  round. 

**SQturtlai/,  I9th. — 4.50,  turned  out  the  ban  da, 
of  Kokongu,  Sultan  Mkwawa ;,  obliged  to  camp,  as 
ahead  for  6  hours ;  a  river,  called  Kongu,  flows 
into  the  Lake,  or  marsh,  Chada, 

"  Sufidatf^  20tL — 9 ,  15,  came  to  a  small  lake 
evidently  three  marahes  in  wet  season.    1  r.M,,  arrii 
Kafufu  [Mkafu]  River,  this  river  is  the  outlet  of  Li 
Livingstone's  body  was  carried  through  here,     Sul 
send  a  couple  of  men  with  two  of  his  to  the  Oreat 
[Kasogera]  hy  name,  to  announce  our  oomiog.     This 
not  let  OS  pass  till  he  got  permission  from  Kasegar 
Kwikura. 

*' Monday,  2UL^^t&tiQd  for  Lake  Chada, 
came  to  a  small  lake,  evidently  deep^as  no  lilies 
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There  are  evidently  a  number  of  small  lakes  fonning  the  outlet  of  Lake  Chadd 
Jiito  River  Kafufu^  a  deep  and  lapkl  river  flowing  into  the  Rikwa.  The  Lake 
Chada,  which  they  describe  as  a  very  large  sheet  of  water,  runs  op  close  to 
"Gongwe"  from  where  we  now  are  on  this  aruall  lake.  Natives  say  it  is  six  LourH* 
march  to  the  big  lake.  Men  returned  from  Kwikura  and  say  sultan  will  be  delighted 
to  Bee  us, 

"  Tuisdaijt  22nd— Croseed  River  Msaria,  which  comes  from  Mount  Fipa  and 
flows  into  Kafofn  River,  which  empties  itself  into  Rikwa.  The  river  where  we 
crossed  Hows  W.  and  E. ;  sandy  bottom,  gootl  water ;  about  35  feet  broad  and  8  feet 
deep  in  high  season,  now  there  is  only  2  feet  at  deei)e8t  part.  Road  all  day  has  been 
runniog  parallel  to  Fipa  Mountains,  or  as  they  call  them  hero,  Ruba  el  Fipa. 
Drew  up  in  sight  of  Kasegara's  great  t^>\vn  to  wait  for  strajiglers.  Close  to  village^ 
wuzier  of  sultan  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  conducted  ua  to  hill  close  to  village,  where 
we  might  camp.  The  men  are  fine-looking  fellows,  ears  pierced  like  the  Wagogos, 
and  heads  shaved  in  several  fantastic  ways.  The  only  water  to  be  gpt  here  is  out  of 
a  hot  spring  in  the  village.  Busy  settling  bongo  all  day.  Kaaegam  wants  n  lot 
of  cloth  and  a  riflej  says  if  we  were  Arabs  would  make  ua  pay  over  100  doties,  as  the 
Arabs  liave  behaved  badly  in  taking  his  ivory  and  promising  payment  when  they 
got  to  Unyanycmbe  and  then  ignoring  their  debt  altogether, 

**  WtdneBday,  23rd. — Settled  hougo,  18  doties  of  cloth  and  old  French  gun  worth 
6/.  Sultan  said  he  hoped  we  would  send  a  flag  with  an  aceda  from  Baid  Burgh  ash. 
The  wood  for  miles  round  has  all  been  cut  to  make  a  new  boma  or  fortification  round 
Kasegara*a  large  town,  as  he  is  expecting  a  visit  from  the  great  Mirambo,  who 
has  J  he  says,  joinetl  with  Sim  ha  to  make  a  raid  on  him,  Mtrambo  seema  to  be 
ubiquitous  ;  ht?  is  everywhere  and  in  every  one's  mouth.  The  women  friiiihten  their 
children  with  his  name  to  make  ibcm  keep  good.  Natives  crowding  into  camp  as 
cannot  get  wood  to  make  boma.  Sultan  sent  mesaengers  to  me,  saying  Mirambo  was 
at  the  River  Msaria,  that  we  crossed  on  22nd,  coming  to  attack  us,  and  that  wo  must 
at  once  move  into  the  boma.  Sent  him  word  that,  as  we  were  |)eaceful  travellers,  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bis  or  Mirambo*s  alTaira,  and  that  I  must  march  in  the 
morning.  He  sent  back  word  that  if  we  did  not  move  into  his  boma  he  would  know 
we  were  with  Mirambo,  that  our  coming  only  a  day  before  him  looked  auspicious, 
and  that  if  we  did  not  prove  by  moving  into  his  boma  that  we  were  not  with 
>Iirambo  and  Simba,  ho  would  attack  us  and  make  us  move  in.  Assembled  all  my 
head-men,  and,  with  one  voice,  they  said  it  would  be  niadoesa  to  refuse  to  go  into 
bora  a  for  one  night,  as  the  sultan  had  sworn  if  Mirambo  did  not  attack  ua  before 
morning  he  would  let  us  go.  He  laid  his  gun  on  the  ground,  drew  his  finger  through 
ihe  dust  across  his  gun  and  then  across  his  throat ;  this  they  tell  me  is  an  oath 
seldom  broken  by  a  savage.  I  then  assembled  all  the  men  and  asked  them  if  they 
were  afraid  to  stand  by  me,  they  said  no,  but  that  a*s  wo  were  completely  cut  off 
from  water,  which  was  inside  of  town  boma — had  no  boma  of  our  own,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  as  our  guide  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sultau,  being  one  of  his  subjecta — 
they  thought  it  would  be  madness  for  us  lo  stay  where  we  were,  and  would  be  better 
to  move  into  the  town  for  one  night*  Pointed  out  to  them  that  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  for  probably  a  month  (not  one  ni^ht),  as  the  sultan  evidently  wanted  our 
gims  on  his  side,  that  when  we  once  got  inside  the  boma  we  were  like  rats  in  a  trap, 
and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sultan,  as  he  had  2000  armed  men  to  our  120.  They 
said  it  cut  both  ways,  we  in  camp  without  water,  boma,  or  guide,  the  sultan  could 
chaw  us  up  whenever  he  liked;  told  them  thought  this  very  unlikely,  ifcc,  &c. 
I  told  the  sultan's  wnzier  not  to  make  a  mistake,  as  I  would  not  allow  a  gun  to  be 
fired  in  defence  of  his  town,  A^c,  &c.  At  last,  about  7.30  p.m.,  half  the  village 
turned  out,  yelling  and  screaming,  and  set  fire  to  gmss  all  round  their  boma,  so  they 
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really  expect  Mimmbo  and  Simba's  mea  to  attack  them  to-night  The  men  adYioood 
m  a  moet  excited  state ;  told  my  mea  to  stand  to  their  gnns,  which  they  did  in  « 
half-hearted  way,  I  told  AWullah  not  to  speak  to  wuzier  until  hi«  men  drew  hatk^ 
as  we  were  not  to  be  coerced  by  fear.  He  immediately  ordere4l  his  men  to  drawod!. 
Cadenhead  and  I  decided  that,  though  against  our  own  judgments,  we  were  ion 
go  into  the  town,  so  at  0  p.m.  we  stmck  camp  after  five  hours'  jaw,  and  eat 
town  &orcly  against  my  own  judj^meut,  Wuzier  also  said  that  if  Mir&mbo'i  ! 
attacked  and  murdered  us  within  sight  of  his  own  bom  a,  that  he  would  he  i 
lor  ever  and  a  lot  of  bosh  of  this  kind,  that  if  Mirambodid  not  turn  upbefore  rooniiag 
hti  wuuM  send  an  escort  with  ua  to  see  ua  safely  to  the  end  of  his  district.  Nothing 
else  for  it,  though  it  does  go  hard  against  the  graiu  to  be  forced  to  do  what  I  koaw  is 
agdinat  common  sense. 

*'  Wednesdajft  2ord  (?  Thufwday,  24fA>— 6  AJf.  Sent  Abdollah  to  anltiOg , 
saying  we  wanted  to  start  according  to  his  promisK*^  it  is  now  8»30  and  he  haij 
come  back.  Sent  him  word,  1  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  and  have  i 
in  person  with  the  sultan.  He  sent  back  word  for  me  not  to  go,  that  he  ho 
would  soon  be  settled,  so  I  fear  much  we  are  in  durance  vile  until  Mirambo'i  i 
beat  this  bmte  or  he  beats  them,  for  he  will  nut  part  with  na  aa  long  as  he  thinka ' 
Mirambo*B  jjeople  are  near  at  hand. 

'*  Thoir  Ixjma  is  strong,  but  it  would  take  about  5000  men  to  defend  it  properly^  i 
as  it  is  much  too  large.  Outside  their  boma  there  is  an  earthwork  thrown  up  ri^l  | 
round  for  the  sharpshooters  to  lie  behind,  bo  these  savages  seem  to  know  ^i^hai'iij 
what ;  well,  they  have  lota  of  experience,  as,  1  believe,  continued  fighting 
here  from  all  reports.  The  men  are  well  arme<!,  mostly  with  old  Brown  \ 
I  saw  several  long  Enfields  alao/^ 

Here  the  Journal  ends,  and  from  tho  account  given  by  some  of 
natives  who  afterwards  reached  Zanzibar,  it  would  appear  the  at 
was  made  by  Mirambo  on  the  same  day, 

Beceiit  Items  of  News  regarding  African  Explorers. — ^A  telegfam 

has  roached  Alexandria^  announcing  that  Br.  Muttencci  has  saoooeded 
in  traversing  Wadai,  and  m  pushing  northwards  to  Tripoli  \  Prince  Gio- 
vanni Borgheso  returning  to  Cairo  by  way  of  Dongola,  A  letter  has 
also  reached  Italy  from  Lieutenant  Massari,  Dr.  Mattencci*8  scientific 
coadjutor,  written  on  September  4th,  from  the  little  village  of  Abu- 
Gheren,  which  the  expedition  originally  reached  on  July  2nd.  From 
this  letter  it  may  be  gathored  that  the  dtfiiculties  *  met  with  on  tho 
ejistern  frontier  of  Wadai  had  been  materially  smoothed  over  by  tho 
intervention  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  owing  to  whose  action  the 
Sultan  of  Dar-Tama  had  sent  hie  aon  to  conduct  the  expedition  to 
residence,  a  day's  journey  distant  from  Abu-Gheren.  There  they 
to  wait  until  they  heard  whether  tho  King  of  Bargu  would  give 
permission  to  pass  through  his  territory,  and  if  the  telegram  above^ 
referred  to  be  correct,  this  would  appear  to  have  been  granted. — News 
has  reached  Alexandria  of  the  release  of  the  Italian  traveller,  Captain 
Ceochi,  who  left  Shoa  more  than  two  years  ago,  in  company  with  tho 
late  Signer  Chiarini,  on  a  journey  to  the  equatorial  lake  region,  but  waa 

•  Ante^  p.  691. 
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seixGcl  and  detained  in  confinement  in  a  email  district  tnbutar}''  to  the 
King  of  Shoa.* — By  tbo  last  mail-Bteamer  to  Zanzibar^  a  third  detach- 
ment, eon eis ting  of  seventeen  migaionariea,  was  despatched  by  Mgr, 
Lavigerio,  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  to  East  Africa  to  reinforce  the  sta- 
tione  already  formed  hy  the  Algerian  Missionary  Society  on  the  northern 
sides  of  Lakes  Victoria  and  Tanganyika. — By  a  letter  which  wo  have 
just  received  from  Mr,  St.  Vincent  Erskine,  dated  Kokstad,  East  Gri- 
qnaland,  August  20th,  wo  leam  that  Mr.  Pinkerton,  an  American 
miBfiionary,  had  just  left  for  Umzila's  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  mission-station  on  the  highlands  near  Tbhamatshama 
{E.  long.  32'='  31',  S.  lat.  20°  22^). f  This  expedition  has,  no  doubt, 
been  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Cleans  to  the 
Americiiu  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  that  this  region, 
known  of  old  as  Mononiotapa,  was  the  second  best  site  for  a  mission 
station. J  The  Eev.  W.  W.  Bagster  loft  London  at  tho  end  of  September 
on  his  way  to  West  Africa,  where  be  is  about  to  found  the  principal 
mission  station  of  the  Board  on  the  Bihe  plateau. — A  serious  misfortune 
has  happened,  according  to  recent  news,  to  our  Associate^  the  Kev.  T.  J. 
Comber,  whose  persistent  efforts  to  reach  Stanley  Pool  from  San  Salvador 
we  have  several  times  adverted  to,  Messrs.  Comber  and  Hartland  are 
stated  to  have  been  entrajvpod  by  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  Maknta, 
where  they  were  savagely  attacked  and  ultimately  fired  at ;  both  were 
injured,  and  one  of  them  somewhat  seriously  by  a  bullet  wound  received 
while  escaping. — M.  Paul  Soleillet,  who  left  Bordeaux  in  July  to  renew 
his  attempt  to  r«ach  Timbuktu  from  Senegal,  has  so  far  again  been  un- 
successful ;  it  is,  indeed,  stated  that,  owing  t^  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  French  Colonial  authorities,  he  has  been  ordered  to  return 
to  France.— The  Italian  Government  have  promised  a  grant  of  800i*  in 
aid  of  a  project  of  commercial  exploration  in  Africa. 

M.  Muflhketof *8  Ascent  of  the  Zarafshan  Glacier,  —  M,  Mnshketot 
who  has  for  a  long  time  been  occupied  in  the  geological  exploration  of 
Central  Asia,  has  recently  made  the  ascent  of  the  Zarafshan  Glacier 
which  bad  not  been  previously  explored,  and  the  summit  of  which 
he  found  to  be  at  an  altitude  of  0000  feet.  M,  Mushketof  tells  us  that 
the  people  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  known  by  the  name  of 
Galchas,  are  of  an  entirely  distinct  type.  They  are  direct  descendants 
of  the  Persians,  and  their  civilisation  is  of  a  primitive  kind.  They  do 
not  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  their  houses  and  household 
utensils  are  of  stone.  A  Galcba  village  bears  no  rcsomblaneo*  to  a 
Russian  village ;  for  it  consists  of  a  long  row  of  tumbledown  bouses, 
built  of  stone  without  lime  or  cement.     In  regard  to  domestic  animals, 

•  Ante,  pp.  318,  508. 

t  See  ^Ir  St.  Viuc4Mit  Erekino  a  ac<jount  of  his  Journey  to  Umzila's  (with  map  of 
QSOM  ooutitrj),  ^R.G.S.  Joumid,' vol.  xlv.  p.  45, 
X  AniCf  p.  45, 
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the  GfldchaB  have  only  the  kckak^  a  kind  of 
a  beast  of  burden.  Tbey  make  all  their 
excellent  fKjdestrians*  Although  living 
never  been  there,  partly  becauee  they  Bee  na 
from  such  a  journey*  and  partly  because  th^ 
sible.  They  have  a  legend  that  two  pillars, 
the  approach  to  the  gUcier,  and  immediately 
whoever  venttiroB  noar  it.  Consequently, 
entreaties  and  presents  that  M.  Mushketof  w^ 
the  natives  to  accompany  him  in  the  ascent,  wh|l 
of  August*  The  elope  of  the  mountain  is  e% 
every  step  immense  blocks  of  stone  and  moi 
very  beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  the  lo 
which  there  forms  a  symmetrical  arch  or  va 
lliver  Matcha,  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream*] 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  into  the  i 
arriving  at  the  summit,  tho  expedition  exa; 
found  there  no  trace  of  snow  or  ice ;  several 
they  contained  only  muddy  water  ;  higher  up,  h 
which  was  as  clear  as  cr3'staL  On  tho  foUcM 
entered  on  the  region  of  eternal  snow  and  ico^ 
met  mth,  but  were  eusily  crossed*  The  second 
midst  of  the  ice,  and  the  difference  between 
perature  was  found  to  be  very  great.  In  th 
registered  (in  the  sun),  and  at  night  21'^and  ^ 
end  of  the  fourth  day  the  expedition  reached" 
did  not  present  any  great  difEculties,  but  owj 
the  air,  breathing  was  found  difficult,  and  so 
glacier  is  oblong  in  shape,  measuring  16  miles  : 
mile  in  breadth.  Six  lateral  glaciers  join  onfl 
each  of  which  surpasses  in  dimensions  the  gB 
summit  forms  an  immense  amphitheatre,  open 
mountains,  and  tho  view  from  it  is  imposing 
west,  some  of  which  are  20,000  feet  high,  app^ 
air,  while  their  bases  are  hidden  in  the  clouds. 
much  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  chiefly 
two  or  the  C'ossacks  narrowly  escaped  \mh 
returned  to  Tashkent  on  the  30th  of  August. 

Eussian  Explorations  in  Western  Siberia,* 
tific  mission  to   Central  Asia,   &c,,  wo   havf 
recently  sent  to  tho  French  Geographical 
interesting   information    respecting    two   Rusi 
started  during  tho  past  summer  from  the  cap 
General  Kasnakof,  the  G overnor- General,  d 

*  Ante,  p.  252, 
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a  topographer,  to  explore  tlio  nor  thorn  part  of  the  Tobolsk  government^ 
which  was  previously  almost  unknown.  M.  Khaiidacheffiky  followed 
tho  course  of  the  River  Obi  from  TohwDlsk  to  Obdorsk  on  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  then  ascended  the  River  Polui,  which  fallg  into  the  Obi  not  far  from 
Olxlorsk  ;  he  left  tho  Polni  in  70^  E,  long,  in  order  to  follow  tho  valleys 
of  the  Kadym  and  the  Amiikdaln.  At  a  point  where  Petermann  places 
the  northern  limit  of  forests,  in  tho  valley  of  the  former  river,  he  dis- 
covered a  magnificent  forest  of  cedars  and  larch  of  great  size.  In  his 
return  journey  31.  Khandachefsky  crossed  the  unknown  region  which  is 
at  present  a  blank  on  tho  map,  and  fallowed  approximately  the  seventy- 
third  meridian  to  Surgut,  whence  he  made  his  way  back  to  Omsk.  His 
journey  has  also  had  interesting  scientific  results,  for  among  the 
Samoyedes  of  the  Obi  estuary  he  found  some  idols,  made  of  stone,  and  not 
of  wood,  which  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  kind  met  with  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  consequence  of  this  journey.  General  Kasnakof  has 
conceived  tho  idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nadym,  in 
order  to  tnrn  to  profitable  account  the  rich  forest  discovered  by  M.  Khan- 
dacliefsky  ;  but  this  project  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect,  owing  to 
the  Govemor-Genorars  enforced  absence  from  his  post  through  serious 
ill-health. — M,  Balchashine,  a  member  of  General  Kasnakof's  staff,  has 
also  recently  been  sent  across  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  in  Turkistan,  to  study 
the  ethnography  of  the  country,  and  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  carriage  road  over  the  steppe.  He  travelled  by  the  post  road 
to  Akmolinak,  from  which  place  he  visited  the  basin  of  the  Nura  and  the 
Sari-su  valley,  following  a  south-weaterly  direction,  and  traversing  tho 
eastern  side  of  a  small  desert,  near  a  Kirghiz  settlement  named  Jitti- 
Koesur.  He  afterwards  journeyed  to  the  south  through  the  Bekpak-dala 
steppe,  crossing  the  River  Chu  not  far  from  its  mouth  at  the  Baumal-kul, 
and  reached  Susak  by  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Kara-tau  Kange*  He 
then  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  city  of  Turkiytan,  and  followed  the 
post  road  to  Tashkend,  In  addition  to  his  ethnographical  researches 
among  the  various  Kirghiz  tribes,  M*  Balchashine  has  established  the 
jiriictibility  of  making  a  carriage  road  between  Akmolinak  and  Russian 
Turkistan,  and  this  discovery  will  probably  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  choice  of  a  route  for  the  projected  railway  through  Central  Asia, 
which  would  thup  bring  the  great  administrative  centres  of  Omsk 
and  Tashkend  into  communication  with  the  mother  country,  besides 
developing  the  resor.Yceg  of  the  Kara-tau  oil  region. 

M.  Yadrmtaef  9  Journey  in  Eastern  Siheria, — In  tho  Eusaian  papers 
which  have  just  reached  us,  we  find  an  account  by  M.  Yadrintsef  of  his 
expedition  into  Eastern  Siberia.  On  August  14th  he  says  his  party 
reached  Kashagatcli,  a  Russian  factory  some  33  milea  from  the  Chinese 
frontier,  after  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  ascending  the  mountains, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  6000  feet,  and  in  which  they  observed  numerous 
cataracts.    They  met  with  some  interesting  archBBological  remains,  in 
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the  Bashkoixs  and  ITligano  valleys,  beyond 
]>y  tlie  ChuiB  tribe,  which  up  to  1862  pai 
to   China;   these  people   api>ear   to    be   in    c 
primitive  condition,  but  are  stated  to  bo  ex 
etarting-point  of  a  steep  road,  which  is  the 
into  ChiBa  and  Mongolia.     M.  Yadrintsof 
condition,  and  Iwing  the  only  means  of 
TJliassntai,  and  Ilami,   ought  certainly  to 
Before  leaving  these  regions,  the  expedition 
of  the  Altai  range. 

Forests  and  their  Destruction  in  Nor 
report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Her  Majesty's 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vilayet,  in  w, 
is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  excellence  al 
forest  tracts  are  fonnd  on  the  monntains 
northern  range,  aronod  Dnztche  Bob  and  on 
range.  The  best  timber  growth  generally  occi 
the  mountains,  where  the  damp  sea-breezes, 
afforded  against  the  heat  of  the  snn  in  su 
and  make  them  less  liahle  to  conSagi*atioi 
pitch-pine  and  firs  flonriish,  while  on  the  lo 
chestnut,  plane,  hazel,  and  many  other 
In  the  more  cnltivated  [portions  walnut  tree« 
grow  to  a  large  size :  the  lonpea,  or  walnut  hj 
article  of  commerce).  Boxwood  is  also  foundl 
an  article  of  export.  Unfortunately  there  ar 
wood-cutting  is  carried  on  anywhere,  and  nmol 
miscuous  fellings  andjby  the  extensive  firea,  J 
weeks  together,  destroying  magnificent  tracfl 
indeed,  there  is  a  tax'on  wood-cutting,  but  it  ii 
forests  yield  only  about  7000/.  annually  to  tl 
An  inspector,  with  subordinate  officials,  has  rec< 
perhaps  some  chock  may  thus  bo  imjiosed  oa 
hitherto  prevalent,  Mr.  Kitchener  also  noted 
of  the  vilayet  is  very  large ;  coal,  copper,  \ 
worked,  but  the  industry  ia  not  in  a  satis faci 
the  want  of  roads  and  the  maladministration  of 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add  tliat  [much  infc 
region  will  be  found  in  Mr.  William  A  ins  worth 
to  Angora,  which  was  published  in  the  nini 
Journal  (pp  217-27G}, 
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Bussian   SurveyB    in  Turkey  during  the 
Jiirnefeldt  1ms  coiJtribiit«d  to  the  *  Kussbche  Kevue*  at 
geodetic,  and  topogmpliicnl  operations  carried  on  hj  the 
insula  during  the  yeari  1877/78,  and  70.    Our  previ 
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the  country  was  ba-^cd  on  the  work  of  the  Russian  surveyors  who  durinj;  the  year* 
1828-1^33,  covered  aa  area  of  H0,O0O  Bqiiarc  verats  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
l>Art  of  Norlhurn  Bulgaria,  with  their  aslronomical  and  topographical  operations.  Half 
a  century  has,  however,  eince  passed,  af^d  during  that  time  fresh  s^fttlementa  and 
towns  have  sprung  up,  and  old  ones  have  fallen  into  decay ;  new  roads  have  been  laid 
tlown,  and  the  face  of  the  country  has  beeu  greatly  cbangtd  thrOQt^h  the  unsparing 
relliug  of  the  forests.  During  this  inU^rval  no  opix^rttinity  has  presented  itself  for 
roHiiming  operations,  though  from  time  to  time  reconnaissances,  route-surveys,  aiid 
tr.ivel  notes,  tiave  been  published,  which  have  sufllced  to  show  that  the  ohier  work 
l\ad  in  many  respecta  become  obsolete.  Accordingly,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rcc4?nt 
war,  two  surveyors  were  attached  to  the  staff  of  each  army  cori)6,  and  seventeen  to 
tlie  general  staff,  while  forty  surveyors  were  summoned  from  Finland,  Kurland,  and 
Bessarabia  for  dctaik'd  snrveys  of  tlie  scene  of  war,  including  inter  alia  a  complete 
survey  of  tbe  Balkan  range,  its  spurs,  passes,  and  valleys.  The  first  imix>rtant  work 
consisted  in  the  determination  by  telegraph  of  the  differential  longitude  of  Kishinef, 
Jassy,  Galatz,  and  Bukharest,  to  which  waa  added  that  of  Sistovo,  after  the  tranHit 
<if  the  BanulH!  had  been  effected.  The  difference  in  longitude  of  Giurgevo  and  Bu- 
kharcist  was  fixed  by  chronometric  measurement,  and  a  survey  of  a  part  of  the  tract 
between  the  Jantra  and  the  Lorn  was  completed,  as  well  as  plans  of  Xikopolis,  of  the 
environs  of  Sistovo  and  Simnitza,  and  of  the  places  where  the  crossing  of  the  Danube 
took  pkoe.  After  the  arrival  of  the  forty  surveyors  mentiuned  above,  the  exectuion 
of  the  dctaik'd  surveys  was  left  to  tliem,  under  the  direction  of  General  Jarnefeldt, 
while  the  triangulation  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Lebedef.  In  1877  operations  were 
very  much  hindered  by  cloudy  weather,  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  and  by  sickness  among 
f  tie  troops.  Nevertheless,  the  trianguktlon  and  topographical  survey  of  the  country 
between  the  Danube  and  tlie  spurs  of  the  Balkans,  and  extending  from  the  Jantra  in 
ihc  east  to  the  Vid  and  Plevna-Lovatz  road  on  the  west,  were  completed.  The 
military  operations  of  the  winter  enabled  the  scoi>e  of  the  surveyors'  work  to  bo 
enlarged,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  surveying 
staff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  ten  persons  were  detached  for  tnan^ulation 
and  astronomical  ob>*en'ation8,  forty-four  for  the  detailed  sm-vcy  of  Western  Bul-^aria  on 
the  one-verst  scale  (1 :  42,000),  forty  for  the  survey  of  Eastern  Bulgaria  on  the  same 
scale,  and  eight  for  reconnaissances  and  triangulation  in  the  Dobnidsha,  The  strength 
of  the  military  tofxtgraphical  section  of  the  army  in  the  field  remained  the  same. 
Glancing  at  the  detailed  resuUg,  we  observe  that  the  entire  area  of  the  present 
principality  of  Bulgaria  and  of  Eastern  Bumelia  has  been  covered  with  a  network 
of  triangulation,  wliile  on  Turkish  territory  (i.)  series  of  triangles  were  carried  from 
Yambol  and  ^Iiiatafa  Pasha  to  Adrianople,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Chorlu  to 
Constantinople,  and  from  Kirkiltssa  to  Burgas,  and  (it.)  the  whole  space  between 
Adrianople,  Dedeagatch,  and  Kodosto  has  been  studded  with  trigonometrical 
points.  All  the  gcodetical  determinations  originate  from  six  bases,  from  3  to 
5J  verats  in  length,  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Wtddin,  Tuma-Magurelli,  Kus- 
tendje,  Kustendil,  rhilippopolis,  and  Burgas  respectively,  and  carefully  connected 
one  with  another.  Across  the  Balkan  range  eight  series  of  triangles  were  run  from 
north  to  m\x\\  and  connected  at  numerous  points,  thuse  being  so  closely  set  that 
there  is  not  a  single  spot  in  the  whole  range  which  is  more  than  25  versts  distant 
from  a  trigonometrical  station.  The  Rhodope  aud  Rylo  mountains  have  been 
similarly  surveyed.  In  all,  12B7  principal  pointa  have  been  fixed,  and  the 
lieights  of  nearly  all  those  positions  have  been  determined  in  addition,  the  data 
bt'ing  derived  from  four  sea-level  marks  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  viz, 
Kustendje,  Baltchik,  Yama,  and  Burgas;  two  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  Silivri 
and  Rodosto;  and  one  at  Dedeagatch,  in  the  ^gean,  A  copious  list  of  heigbta 
No.  XII.— Dec,  1880,]  3  d 
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in  the  Balkan  and  Rhodope  Mountains  has  already  1 
"being  Jumrukchal  (7791  feet)  in  the  former  range, 
position  of  which  was  determined  astronomically  amoi 
graphical  survey  of  Eastern  Bulgaria  was  conducted  u 
Shdanof.  It  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  Bulgi 
small  slice  off  the  north-east  of  the  Turkish  territory  8 
outturn  of  work  by  this  party  during  the  two  year 
versts  surveyed,  and  about  5000  square  versts  re 
Dobmdsha.  The  surveys  executed  by  the  oflBcers  o 
Western  Bulgaria  comprise  two  districts.  The  first  in 
territory,  embracing  the  towns  of  Midia,  Adrianople, 
an.  obtuse  angle  between  the  Black,  Marmora,  and  S.^ 
on  the  two-verst  scale,  while  the  remaining  portions 
east  were  surveyed  on  the  one-verst  (1 :  42,000)  scale, 
of  the  area  between  the  rivers  Tundja  and  Arda  as  j 
and  all  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Bumelia  lying  westward 
area  covered  by  the  surveyors  here  amounted  to  78, 
verst  scale  and  640  square  versts  on  a  larger  scale,  a 
Sofia,  Widdin,  Timovo,'  Philippopolis,  and  Bachovo,  \ 
Shipka  Pass.  The  number  of  heights  determined  in  t 
67,300  in  all.  General  JUmefeldt  enters  upon  a  t 
of  numerous  topographical  corrections  which  the  rec 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  errors  of  10  versts  in 
very  common.  Summarising  the  different  results,  w 
versts  were  surveyed  on  the  one-verst  scale,  and  23,1 
verst  scale,  while  complete  materials  exist  for  the  con: 
Balkans  on  the  ten-verst  scale. 

Affluents  of  the  Purns.— Writing  from  S 
July  last,  to  the  South  American  Missiona 
Thwaites  Duke  gives  an  account  of  a  further  € 
of  the  Eio  Puriis,*  which  he  undertook  in  t] 
the  dwellings  of  the  Indians  known  to  exisi 
Mr.  Duke  first  entered  the  l9umia,  and  after  a 
with  deep  water,  found  the  channel  blocked  ^ 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  %ga^6  (flooded  allu 
nine  feet  of  water.  He  encountered  much  diflG 
overhanging  boughs  and  branches  submerged 
the  deceptive  nature  of  the  forest-covered  b 
to  tell  to  which  side  the  course  of  the  river 
to  the  bends,  and  this  difficulty  was  increased  i 
being  full  of  the  sharpest  turns,  some  of  whi 
plete  circle,  with  a  diameter  of  about  60  yardi 
The  water  of  the  river  differs  very  much  from 
it  appears  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  but  in  a  \ 
The  scenery,  though  circumscribed,  is  very  cI 
Duke  writes,  "  a  wateiy  avenue,  enclosed  on 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  in  which  every 

♦  Cf.  aide,  pp.  570-2. 
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the  deepest  indigo  to  the  palest  yellow,  varied  at  intervals  by  the  rich 
brown  of  some  tree  soon  about  to  burst  forth  again  into  verdure — with 
here  and  there  a  tree  clothed  with  the  most  delicate  pink  blossoms,  here 
and  there  an  air-plant,  with  its  large  cool  leaves,  nourished  at  such  a 
height  one  wonders  how.  Notice  how  faithfully  it  is  all  reflected  by  the 
dark  water  beneath,  except  where  a  flsh  has  risen  or  a  passing  breeze 
has  ruffled  its  surface."  Eventually,  however,  the  Tgumia  was  found  to 
narrow  very  much,  and  so  many  sunken  trees  were  met  with,  that  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  to  take  the  steam-launch  further,  and  the  party 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  .Purus  without  having  reached  the 
Indian  settlements.  Mr.  Buke  next  ascended  the  Mamuria  affluent,  in 
company  with  Sr.  Braz  Gil  de  Encamagao.  This  river,  though  much 
wider,  and  not  so  tortuous  as  the  Igumia,  presents  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance, except  at  some  of  the  bends,  where  there  appear  miniature  praias 
(sandy  beaches)  of  very  fine,  white  sand.  On  the  sixth  day  some  shallows 
were  reached,  covered  by  about  three  feet  of  water,  and  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  take  the  Pioneer  over  them,  as  she  might  not  have  been  able 
to  get  back  again.  Mr.  Buke,  accordingly,  proceeded  two  miles  further 
up  in  a  canoe  with  Sr.  Braz,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  indications  of 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Jamamady  Indians,  but  could  not  find  any ;  the 
river  appeared  to  continue  as  before,  about  15  yards  wide  and  12  to  15 
feet  deep.  In  retu^ing  they  rowed  into  an  affluent  of  the  Mamurid, 
narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  soon  expanding  to  almost  the  dimensions  of  the 
main  stream.  Here  they  found  a  landing-place  of  the  Jamamadys,  where 
they  were  supposed  to  have  passed  a  week  previously.  Although  the 
forest  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mamurid  is  intersected  in  all  parts  by 
hunting  paths,  indicated  by  twigs  bent  down  in  a  forward  direction  at 
about  waist  high,  Mr.  Duke  found  nothing  sufficient  to  guide  him 
towards  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  the  Jamamadys.  He  intended, 
however,  to  make  an  excursion  up  the  river  by  canoe  with  Sr.  Braz 
during  the  summer,  when  they  will  probably  find  large  numbers 
engaged  in  fishing  on  the  beaches.  Mr.  Duke  mentions  that  the 
Mamurid  is  supposed  to  connect  with  a  canal  or  river  called  Cuniwa, 
which  is  said  to  empty  into  the  Tapaua,  an  affluent  of  the  Purus,  con- 
siderably lower  down.  The  Mamuria,  which  is 'believed  to  rise  very 
near  the  head-waters  of  the  Jurua,  had  not  been,  previously  to  this 
expedition,  ascended  for  more  than  a  few  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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Firai  Meeting,  Sih  Novemler,  1880,— The  Bight  Hon,  Lord  Aberdj 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Elbctionb. — Robtsrt  Bayly ^  Esq, ;  WiUiam  Callow,  Esq. ;  Bcrhcri  CoiUet^ 
Charhs  Cooper^  E^q. ;  George  Henry  Drtiv^  Esq. ;  Charles  Bkhard  EenwicX', 
MajoT'Oen.  W,  A,  Fyers ;  Colond  Bkhard  Earrisfm^  B^  C.B.  j  Wif/red  P{ 
Esq. ;  Sir  Charles  Farquhar  Shand;  8.  S.  Thorbum^  Esq, 

The  President,  in  opening  the  S<;85ion,  a^xilogised  to  the  Meeting  for  1 
prepared  no  written  address.  The  custom  of  delivering  a  written  addnss**,  ho' 
as  he  had  hoen  iofonned,  was  one  which  had  come  into  practice  only  of  Ute 
having  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  presidency  of  Sir  Ro^ierick  Hurcl 
and  been  continued  hy  his  successors;  but,  for  several  reasons,  he  (Lord  Abei 
had  ventured  to  depart  from  that  practice.  The  firsst,  perhaps,  would  he  aooep 
a  sufficient  one,  w)dck  is,  that  during  the  last  month  he  had  htien  engg^ed^  he  ] 
say,  night  and  day  (for  he  worked  all  day  aud  travelled  all  ni^ht),  id  a  very  hih<3 
inquiry  into  the  higher  and  intermediate  education  in  Wales,  exercising  both 
and  body  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  yet  to  have  recovered 
the  exertions.  But  a  still  better  reason  existed  in  the  fact  that^  at  the  annivi 
meetings  in  May,  an  annual  address,  reviewing  all  i\i^  proceedings  with  whi< 
Geographical  Society  has  been  connected  during  the  previous  year,  is  delr 
leaving  little  necessity  for  reviewing  the  events  happening  during  the  few 
of  the  summer  vacation.  But  even  with  reference  to  thoie  events,  the  Fello' 
this  Society  have  delivered  into  their  liands,  by  the  monthly  publical 
•  Proceeding?,'  a  full  and  aceumte  record  of  all  that  has  taken  place  of 
interest.  If  ho  could  speak  on  these  subjects  with  the  authority  possessed  by 
of  the  former  Presidents,  some  of  whom  were  now  present,  he  might  trouble 
probably  with  eomc  review  of  the  progress  that  geography  had  made  during, 
time ;  but  not  having  had  the  practical  experience  of  those  eminent  men,  he  prd 
to  make  only  a  few  brief  observations.  The  last  annual  address,  in  Mar,  rev 
all  the  principal  events  interesting  to  geographers  up  to  that  time.  Since  Ihei 
explorations,  at  least,  of  very  great  importance,  had  been  concluded  ;  one  of  1 
that  into  Ceotml  Africa,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Kyassa  and  Tangac 
the  Meeting  would  hear  described  that  evening  from  the  lii>s  of  the  expI<jTer 
self,  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  interesting  tban  even  the  naost  gifteii  lYei 
could  present  Iheo],  His  predecessor,  Lord  Nortlibrook,  bestowed  a  well-mi 
eulogy  u]K>n  Mn  Thomson  for  his  courage  and  determination  in  carrying  a 
exi)edition  after  the  lamented  death  of  his  leader,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston, 
ihe  members  prcibal'ly  already  knew,  the  objects  of  that  expedition  have 
fully  carried  out,  but  few  could  know  at  what  expense  of  deteTminatio 
what  suffering,  and  with  what  skill  It  was  not  for  him  to  anticipate,  Irn] 
fact  of  great  interest  and  imix»rtaneo  might  bo  mentioned,  as  it  is  nofc 
tained  in  Mr.  Thomson's  paper;  it  is  this,  that  Mr,  Tliomson  traverse 
less  than  2830  miles  of  country  during  these  explorations,  and  of  those  \\t/\ 
of  1300  were  over  entirely  new  ground.  He  won!d  further  venture  tOj 
that  none  of  the  expeditions  in  which  tliis  Society  have  lK>me  a  part,  bad 
marked  hy  greater  courage,  by  greater  skill,  or  by  greater  success  than 
As  great  courage,  no  doubt,  as  great  skill,  had  been  shown  ujxjn  former 
hut  he  thought  that  when  Mr.  Thomson  sat  down  it  wuuld  be  evident 
his  hearers  that  there  were  in  this  expedition  circumstances  which  distija( 
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it  from  eretk  the  most  remarkable  of  its  pretleceasora.  Upon  these  be  would 
not  now  enlarge,  except  to  say  that  they  were  all  to  his  credit,  and  he  thought 
would  go  greally  to  the  furtheranoo  of  what  we  all  have  at  heart — the  thorough 
knowledge  and  the  gradual  civilisation  of  Central  Africa.     The  other  exploration 

'  which  he  had  to  mention  was  one  which  ha*.l  been  brought  tu  a  conclusion  far  more 
eucceeaful  than  tlie  bold  adventurer  iiimself  who  embarked  n^mi  it  would  probably 
have  expected.  This  was  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  to  the  north  PoUr 
Regions.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  spends  his  summers,  not  as  most  of  us  do  in  the  various 
pleasure  grounds  of  Europe,  but  among  the  iceborga  and  the  tremendous  fioes  of  the 
Arctic  Seas*  By  pursuing  a  route  explored  indeed  before,  but  in  a  dirt'ctiou  in  which 
no  very  great  proj^ress  had  been  made,  Mr.  Lei^h  Smith  has  been  able  to  atld  materially 
to  our  knowkdge  of  the  Arctic  Stas.  lie  has  ftd^'ance^l  in  hia  ship  further  than  any 
ship  has  hitherto  advanced  in  tbe  direction  of  Franz- Josef  Land.  The  members 
had  been  made  aware,  no  doubt,  of  the  awakened  public  interest  that  baa  been 
recently  manifestetl  with  respect  to  Arctic  exploration,  and  ea^pecially  towards  what 
is  called  the  *' discovery  *' of  the  North  Pole,  An  important  deputation  presented 
itself  during  the  vacation  to  himself  and  the  Council  of  the  Society.  Into  the 
immediate  objects  of  that  deputation  he  would  not  now  enter;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  was  proposed  to  continue  the  exploration  in  a  similar  direction  to  that  taken  by 

I  the  last  expedition  sent  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  by  Smith'* 

'  Sound.  Another  direction  indeed  was  proposed  as  a  simuttaneous  one,  or  iMj&jibly  as  a 
substitution  for  the  other  in  case  of  difliculties  that  he  (the  President)  did  not  clearly 
apprehend ;  but  there  was  no  question  whatever  that  ihe  diwcoveries  of  Mr.  Loigli 
i^mith  would  compel  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Arctic  Lbmmittee  of  the 
Society  that  has  inquired  into  these  raaitera,  whether  the  prosecution  of  didcoveriea 
in  that  direction  may  not  be  most  safely  conductid  in  the  direction  of  Franz-Josef 
Landj  tho  knowledge  of  which  had  been  so  much  extendtd  by  Mr,  Ixdgh  Smith's  last 
adventure.  He  (the  Prtsident)  was  happy  to  announce  that  a  paper,  drawn  up  with  the 

I  co-oiH-ration  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  on  tliis  subject,  would  be  T«ad  atone  of  the  Evening 
Meetings,  at  as  early  a  date  as  [practicable.  But  before  then — at  the  next  meeting 
of  this  Society  on  the  22nd  instant — he  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  announcing  tkit 
the  Society  would  be  addressed  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest,  that  is,  on  the 
Geography  of  Temperate  South  Africa,  as  a  basis  for  further  exploration  in  Ceotrol 
Africa,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  He  (the  President)  did  not  know  whether  he  could 
venture  to  assume  that  there  were  very  many  in  the  audience  who  had,  as  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  do,  read  through  the  very  numerous  Bluebooks  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
South  Africa  during  the  last  year  or  two,  but  those  who  had  done  so  would  be  awaro 
that  over  and  above  tbe  interesting  and  important  details  in  matters  political  and 
military  into  which  those  Bluebooks  enter,  there  are  others  of  infinite  interest  lo 
geographers,  describing  tbe  expeditious  of  variotis  officers  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Eanle  Frero  into  the  regions  which  lie  between  the  north  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Zambesi,  and  of  very  interesting  discoveries  made  with  resjiect  to  various  peoples, 
and  the  characters  of  those  who  ruled  over  them.  He,  tbe  President,  had  no  doubt, 
from  what  he  had  lead  in  those  Heports,  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  give  us  an 
account  full  of  valuable  infornjation  regarding  those  regions.  His  (the  PrusidentV) 
onJy  fear  was  that  if  he  established  too  strongly  his  case,  he  would  give  some 
justification  to  an  alarm  which  he  knew  was  spread  by  an  eminent  diplomatisl 
throughout  the  Euroixian  mind  on  the  subject  of  our  advances  in  South  Africa.  He 
was  told  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatist*  now  in  I^urope,  that  he  was  greatly 
presseil  to  explain  the  objects  of  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  lie  told  me  that 
10  have  told  them  the  real  truth,  to  have  told  thfm  that  it  was  forced  upon  two 
reluctant  Governments,  and  that  it  was  forced  upon  them  with  a  view  to  preventing 
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possible  disasters  which  would  lead  to  bloodshed  and  d&Dger  to  the  whole 
the  South  African  colonies,  would  have  been  to  have  subjected  himself  to  scorn 
incredulity  and  ridicule;  so  he  thought  it  better  to  give  them  an  answer  wt 
in  accordance  with  their  preconceived  opinions,  and  he  told  them  that  we  1 
occupied  the  Transvaal  with  a  view  of  making  a  step  towards  the  x)06session 
Egypt.  That  explanation  was  received  as  Ihe  most  natural  and  probable  explan 
tion  in  the  world.  He  had  no  doubt  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  dealing  with  this  subje 
would  tell  us  a  great  deal  that  is  true  and  interesting  without  reviving  the  alarms  i 
in  Europe  on  account  of  the  advance  of  British  power  in  that  direction. — Such  w( 
the  subjects  that  would  occupy  them  between  this  and  Christmas.  After  Christn 
a  paper  of  great  interest  would  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  on  his  rece 
scientific  expedition  to  Kuldja ;  and  still  later,  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  ! 
Richard  Temple  on  Southern  Thibet.  The  President  concluded  by  saying  that  we  h 
now  arrived  at  the  fiftieth  annual  session  of  the  Society,  and  he  thought  it  might 
said  without  exaggeration  that  every  year  had  seen  its  growth  in  material  prosperity, 
authority,  and  in  the  respect  with  which  it  is  viewed  by  kindred  societies  throughc 
Europe.  It  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  geographical  knowledge,  a 
consequently  of  civilisation ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  great  as  had  been  its  stri( 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  they  would  be  exceeded  by  what  would  be  done  in  t 
fifty  years  to  come.  It  was  a  wide-spread  impression,  existing  mostly  among  t 
ignorant,  that  there  was  little  more  to  discover  in  the  world ;  but  ge<^raphers  km 
what  great  tracts  there  are  in  various  parts  of  the  world  that  remain  still  nnknov 
or  that  have  still  to  feel  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  higher  civilisation.  That  mu 
would  be  done  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  mainly  from  the  labours  of  su 
men  as  he  who  was  now  about  to  address  the  Meeting,  he  had  little  doubt. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  then  read  his  paper  entitled — 

**  Journey  of  the  Society's  East  African  Expedition  in  1878-80.'*     Vide  tupr 
p.  721. 

The  discussion  which  followed  is  given  ante,  p.  740. 
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Geographical  Society  of  Paris.— October  15th,  1880:  M.  A.  Gbakdidieb 

the  Chair. — Extracts  from  the  voluminous  correspondence  accumulated  during  t 
vacation  were  read,  including  a  letter  from  M.  Desgodins,  missionary  in  Tibet,  w 
announced  that  he  was  approaching  the  completion  of  his  work-  on  the  Tibet 
language,  having  finished  two  dictionaries,  one  French-Latin-Tibetan,  and  the  otl 
Tibetan-Latin-French  ;  and  another  from  M.  Ledoulx,  French  Consul  at  Zanzih 
reporting  on  the  considerable  results  of  the  English  expedition  under  Mr.  J.  Thomsc 
who  had  arrived  at  Zanzibar,  and  also  on  the  deaths  of  Captain  G^ter  a: 
Mr.  Cadenhead. — Dr.  Harmand  then  addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  t 
anthropological  researches  of  Dr.  NeTs  in  Cochin-China,  regarding  which  he  hi 
received  late  news.  Dr.  Neis  had  been  commissioned  by  M.  Le  Moyre  de  Villei 
Governor  at  Saigon,  to  visit  the  Moes  tribe  of  savages  living  in  the  north-east  of  i 
colony,  and  make  a  special  study  of  their  physicial  characters  and  customs.- 
M.  Duveyrier  read  extracts  of  two  letters  received  from  M.  Revoil,  at  Aden.  T 
traveller  states  that  the  English  authorities  at  Aden  had  given  him  a  very  friend 
reception.  Captain  Hunter,  the  Political  Resident,  who  is  at  present  compiling,  wi 
the  aid  of  the  missionaries  of  Monsignor  Taurin,  a  Som&li  grammar  and  a  treatise  < 
the  Somfili  races,  had  kindly  given  him  proof-sheets  of  these  works.    M.  Revoil  1< 
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Aden  on  the  11th  Septemher  for  Marayah,  in  the  Mijjertain  country.  He  was  preceded 
by  couriers  to  prepare  a  hut  for  his  first  station,  and  had  engaged  among  other  Sgm&lis 
his  old  servant  Ali  Farah.  He  contemplates  staying  two  months  at  Marayah, 
making  botanical  and  zoological  collections  in  the  maritime  districts.  Afterwards 
he  will  proceed  to  Karkar,  and  pass  there  the  rainy  season,  before  going  forward  to 
the  Dolbohantes  and  Uyadines,  the  road  thither  l)eint5  impracticable  at  that  season, 
OS  the  Nogal  overflows  its  banks,  forming  an  immense  lake  and  marshes,  and  driving 
all  the  native  shepherds  to  the  higher  lands. — A  letter  was  read  from  M.  de  Ujfalvy, 
written  at  Omsk  on  the  24th  of  September.  Postal  communication  having  com- 
pletely ceased  between  Orenburg  and  Tashkent,  this  expedition  has  been  forced  to 
take  the  Siberian  route  to  reach  Turkistan,  travelling  via  Semipalatinsk,  Serjiopol, 
and  Chemkent.  Madame  de  Ujfalvy  accompanies  her  husband  and  his  party  of 
savants. — Recent  information  regarding  the  progress  of  M.  Marche  in  the  Philippines, 
Dr.  Pavy  in  Smith  Sound,  and  Dr.  Crevaux  in  South  America,  was  also  communi- 
cated to  the  meeting. — Coloniel  Perrier,  of  the  Institute,  then  addressed  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  the  mission  just  left  for  Senegal,  charged  with  the  task  of  making 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  region  between  the  Upper  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  with 
A  view  to  the  proposed  railway.  It  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  Commander 
Desbordes  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  and  the  party  will  be  accompanied  by  700  men 
for  the  protection  of  the  surveyors  and  to  help  in  constructing  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
along  the  route. — Dr.  Ballay  announced  that  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  after 
establishing  a  station  at  the  junction  of  the  Pasa  and  Ogowd,  and  leaving  there  two 
Europeans,  has  started  for  the  Congo.  On  the  14th  of  July  he  was  on  the  line  of 
water-parting  between  the  Congo  and  the  Ogowe.  Dr.  Ballay  intended  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  to  sail  for  West  Africa,  in  order  to  rejoin  his  former  travelling 
companion.  M.  Mizon,  of  the  French  Navy,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
International  Association  to  establish  a  new  station  up  the  Ogow^,  will  sail  with 
him.  M.  de  Brazza  had  engaged  760  men  for  the  service  of  this  expedition,  who 
would  be  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  will  ascend  as  far  as  the  Alimn, 
taking  with  them  in  canoe  the  sections  of  a  steam  launch.  The  President,  on  the 
termination  of  Dr.  Ballay *s  communication,  which  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  audience,  spoke  as  follows :  "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  the  importance  of  the  journey  which  MM.  Ballay  and  Mizon  are 
about  to  undertake.  This  expedition  will  open  to  science  and  civilisation  one  of  the 
most  interesting  regions  of  Africa,  and  one  which  has  a  special  interest  to  us  as 
Frenchmen  in  being  the  borderland  of  one  of  our  own  colonies.  The  success  already 
achieved  by  Dr.  Ballay  in  the  same  country  will  be  a  guarantee  of  future  triumphs, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  him  success  in  his  enterprise.  Although  the  mission 
intrusted  to  M.  Mizon  by  the  French  section  of  the  International  Association  will 
not  take  him  so  far  in  the  interior,  his  task  is  no  less  full  of  interest,  for  it  is  on  him 
wo  depend  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ogowd,  its  products, 
resources,  and  natural  history,  as  well  as  its  geography." 

November  5th,  1880:  M.  A.  Gbakdidier  in  the  Chair. — ^The  Chairman 

announced  the  death  of  the  well-known  cartographer,  M.  Erhard,  and  stated 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  £0  per  annum  to  found  an 
annual  prize.  Among  the  letters  read  to  the  meeting  was  one  from  M.  L.  Hugo, 
on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  museum  organised  at  Brussels  by  the  Belgian 
Ministry^of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  another  from  M.  van  Maanes,  from  Java,  respect- 
ing the  discovery  of  a  method  for  treating  and  prei)ariiig  China-grass.  A  letter 
was  next  read  from  M.  Ledoulx,  French  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  European  exploring  expeditions  in  East  Central  Africa.  He  reported 
that  the  lost  expedition  of  the  International  Airican  Association,  under  Captain 
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Hamacckers,  was  in  a  state  of  partkl  digorgauisalbn  through  fever  at  tlie  ro< 
Apr4  The  leader  was  hirostlf  ill,  and  ^L  tie  Meuse,  the  photognipber,  b«d 
obliged  to  kave  his  con5f>aiiioi}a  and  return  to  the  cOiL»t.  He  informed  if 
ihat  he  had  left  Captain  Bloyot,  tho  head  of  ihe  station  now  being  fanned  in 
Africa  by  the  French  branth  of  the  same  Association,  seriously  ill  at  Kondura. 
Uore,  the  London  Missionary  f»ociety*s  agent  at  I'jijs  had  aent  down  to  Z*oifc] 
Tarious  anicks  belonging  to  the  late  Abbe  Debaize.  M.  Ledoubc  mentioned 
arrival  of  four  English  mission  Dries,  one  of  whom  was  to  reniain  at  Zanzib&Ti  w 
the  otheTB  were  |ir  paring  to  join  Mr,  Here  ut  Ujiji.  In  a  po«tscript,  d»ie«i  S*'pl 
10th,  he  added  that  he  had  just  received  intelligence  that  Captain  Raniaeci 
M,  Le  Len  had  almost  completely  recovir^jd  from  their  illness,  while  Captaii 
condition  gave  cause  for  much  anxiety. — In  a  letter  dated  Ooisk,  Septem 
M.  de  Ujfalvy  gave  the  Society  some  information  respecting  two  journeys  of  ex pl< 
tion  during  tiie  past  summer.*  One  of  these,  conducted  hy  M.  Khandachefiky, 
made  us  acquaioted  with  the  northern  p  irt  of  the  government  of  ToboUk  as  h\ 
Obdorsk,  at  the  head  of  the  tsluary  of  the  Obi ;  while  by  the  other,  M.  Balcbufa 
has  found  that  a  practicable  road  for  carringe>s  can  he  made  between  Akmolinak 
Tnrkiatan, — M.  de  Quatrefages  afterwards  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  S*xiely 
woLderful  discoveries  timde  by  M.  Desiic  Chamay  in  Mexico,  In  the  niina  he 
explored  M.  Charnay  has  fuund  numerous  rtmains  of  a  very  Tcmarkable  indusi 
In  the  aDCieut  city  of  TnU,  for  lhr<?e  cTJUuries  the  capital  of  the  Toltcca,  he 
excavatetl  some  houses  aud  palaces  commuoicatiog  by  labyrinthine  pofsftges*. 
Tula  M,  Charaay  found  Japanese  earthenware  and  porcelain,  as  well  r»  glass 
worked  iron^  that  is  to  say,  remains  of  tQdu^tries  hitherto  believed  to  have  \ 
ei  tirely  uoknown  there,  lie  nho  met  wilh  hones  of  large  mminants  and  h« 
ihcujih  it  is  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  only  largy 
aid  that  Dot  domesticated,  was  the  bison, and  that  iheborsodid  notcxi&t  ihtTc.  7 
children's  toys  fcuDd  represent  miniature  chariots,  uhich  goes  to  prove  that  the  oi 
mals  named  must  at  the  time  have  been  iu  a  domesticated  state  in  the  cotmln-.  I 
these  facts  throw  a  new  light  on  the  Id^tory  of  the«2  regions,  an*l  on  the  arrival 
the  luimtrouB  cases  esptcted  from  M.  Clmnjoy,  at  the  Mus<5um  dUistoiie  Katuid 
the  precise  bearing  of  his  discoveries  will  he  ascertained,  as  well  as  »he  datelo  whi 
these  ri mains  mnst  be  refeired, — The  General  Secretary  then  nad  a  letter  written  fn 
Para  on  October  10th  by  M.  Ch.  Wiener,  French  Vice-Consul  at  Guayaquil,  annoui 
ing  that  he  has  just  crosatd  South  Aniirica  in  its  widest  part,  his  route  thronghcmc  lyi 
between  the  equator  and  3'^  S,  laL  In  returning  to  Guayaquil  M,  Wiener  hoi-ta 
be  able  to  ascend  the  IhiaDagn  aflliicnt  of  the  Amazuo,  and  cross  the  Cordilleras 
the  north-west  of  Jaen, — Dr.  Harmand  announced  to  the  meeting  that  he  had 
menced  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Musce  des  Colonies  on  the  gcogmphy,  geolcf 
climatojpgy,  ant! tropology,  fauna  and  Oora,  &c,,  of  French  colonies, — M.  Simon 
afterwarus  read  a  paptr  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde,  \^hich  will  appi.^r  in 
Society's  'Bulk tin,* 

Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,— October  Dih,  1880:  Dr.  KACiixio 
President,  iu  the  Chair.— The  President  opened  tbe  meeting,  the  first  at'tcr  I 
summer  recess,  by  a  lew  words  of  greeting  to  tho  numerous  membew  present,  i 
more  particularly  to  Professor  Bastian,  just  returned  from  hU  two  yenm"  tra^ 
He  next  referrtd  retrospectively  to  the  special  session  ht'ld  by  the  Society  on  i 
occasion  of  the  Congress  of  German  Anthroj>ologista  in  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  Angu 
and  also  to  the  public  n^eption  given  to  Baron  von  Nordenskiuld  at  the  Town-b 
in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  aasembly.     About  the  same  time  the  delegates  of  \ 

*  Ante^  p.  76C, 
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Geogmphical  Society  met  iq  Berlin  in  order  to  receive  the  reiiort  of  the  results 
obtained  during  the  past  year  by  the  German  African  Society,  iu  connection  with 
the  exploration  of  Ceutrtil  Africa,  and  to  coosult  on  the  8te|>8  to  bo  taken  next.   The 
frec|QeDtly  tliscussied  project  of  the  nnbn  of  all  geographical  sitcieties  in  Germany-^ 
first  suggesteil  two  years  a;o  un  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  Bniiiver^ary  of  the 
Society — gave  rijse  lo  a  lively  de!>ale,  but  owing  to  a  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  the  aitsemhled  delegates,  it  was  decided  that  this  piMJeefc  should  be 
abaiidunedt  iind  that  in  its  place  a  genend  congress  of  geographers  should  be  calleJ 
together  annually,  so  as  to  aflbrd  at  least  a  foreial  representation  of  the  comtuon 
interests  of  the  various  societiea.     The  next  mt^etin^  was  apjx>inted  to  tske  place  in 
Berlin  duiiiig  Whitsuntide  week,  1881.^ — The  PresideDt  next  ojinniUDicated  to  the 
meeting  the  latest  reports   received   from  African  travellers.      After  alluding  to 
the  snd  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  two  English  explorery,  Mr.  Carter  and  ilr, 
Cadenhead,  he  read  out  the  last  letters  which  had  ciiirne  to  hand  from  the  Gemmn 
expedition  id  East  Africa,  sent  out  under  the  command  of  Cajitain  von  Scholer.   The 
latest  news  was  dated  from  Mubatta,  the  crd  September,  where  the  explorers  had 
arrived  after  a  march  ()f  about  thirty  days,  and  wheuee  they  proposed  to  start  next 
for  Tabora.     P'ever,  dysentery,  and  the  desertion  of  porters  iuterfered  a.*  usual  with 
the  progress  of  the  exfMjdttion,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  due  to  the  jjredatory 
attacks  of  the  chief  Miitimbo,  necessitated  the  greatest  precaution.     It  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  troops  ilfHpatched  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanralmr  for  the  protection 
of  the  exfiedition  would  be  able  to  restore  order,— The  most  gratifying  news  ha>i 
come  to  hand  from  Dr.  Leiiz,  who,  as  prtviously  re|X)tted,  had  sticcceded  in  safely 
crossing  the  Atlaa  Range,  and  had  reached  the  southLTU  bjrdtr  of  the  Uammada  on 
his  way  to  Tuubuctu.     The  few  lines  which  the  traveller  furwardtfd  from  Teuduf, 
twenty  days'  march  from  Timbtictu,  by  way  of  Mogador,  and  addressed  to  the  Society 
under  date  of  May  Tth,  were  as  fellows  : — *'  I  have  arrived  safely  at  Teuduf,  Arab- 
Kabyl  Tazzerkant,  on  the  southern  burder  of  the  Haiiunada,  siud  tomorrow  I  shall 
start  a^ain.     I  have  secured  for  the  sum  of  GOO  fraucs  a  guide  lo  Arauan,  who  know* 
all  the  by-paths  and  more  remote  wells.     Towards  the  end  of  May  I  fX[>cct  to  be  iu 
Arauan,  diritant  only  live  days'  journey  from  Timbiictn.     Hu  v  from  theuce  I  shall 
reach  the  Senegal,  I  do  not  yet  know,     I  shall  probably  ascend  the  \'j;j^er  for  sunie 
tlistauce,  probably  to  near  Segu,  and  ihence  endeavour  to  reach  overland  the  nearuit 
French  fort  on  the  JiJeueguL"    Just  jireviuiis  to  the  meeting,  a  letter  had  htma 
received  from  the  commercial  ftrmof  lliLssnerand  Joachlmsou  of  Tangier,  announcing 
the  safe  arrival  of  Dr.  Lenss  in  Timbuctu.    This  news  was  brought  to  Mo-iulor  ou 
the  14lh  September  by  llie  Arab  Hadj  Mohamuie<?,  who  resides  at  Tenduf,  and  ic 
was  no  doubt  correct.     Thus  Dr,  Lejiz  seemed  to  have  bap^iily  escajjed  the  treach<  - 
rous  pursuit  of  Sidi  Hussein  Iko  Hedjani,  who  had  summoned  the  variotis  sheiks  to 
murder  the  traveller  as  soon  as  he  sliould  eater  their  territurieit.— M,  Fle^rel^  who 
two  years  ago  explored  the  course  of  the  Bcnue,  and  who  is  abt>ut  to  visit  again  the 
regions  of  the  Niger  and  Benue,  had  forwarded  a  series  of  meteoroloj;ical  observations 
from  Lukqja,     The  traveller  projxuses  lo  direct  his  steps  towards  Sokoto,  but  h\% 
further  plana  have  not  yet  assumed  a  definite  shafte. — It  was  further  nnisounced  that 
Dr.  Kohlfs  had  already  arrived  iu  Kgypt,  whence,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  8tccker, 
he    wili   start   for  Abyssinia. — Proressor  Dr.  Credner,  of  Leipzig,  then  addressed 
til©  meeting  on  the  subject  of  traces  of  glaciation  in  North  Germany  during  the 
Glacial  E[K)cb,  enuraeratmg  I  he  older  and  the  more  rei^ent  theories  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  North  German  dihivial  deposits, — lo  conclusidin,  rrt>feBsor  Dr,  Bastiaa 
gave  a  sketch  of  his  journey  through  Persia,  India,  Assam,  ihe  Indian  Archii)ela;:<i, 
New  Zealand^  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  es|)tcEai  reference  to  his  ethnogra])hic 
researches. 
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November  7th,  1880:  Dr.  Nachtioal,  President,  in  the  Chair.— 


the  re-election  of  the  Council,  the  President  communicated  to  the  mt 
extracts  from  recent  correspondence.  Amongst  these  there  was  a  letter  froa 
Imperial  German  Consul  Brauer  at  Mogador,  confirming  the  already  received 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  Dr.  Oscar  Lenz  in  Timbuctu,  where  the  latter  had 
with  a  friendly  reception  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Two  members  of  his 
escort,  who,  on  the  way  between  Arauan  and  Timbuctu,  had  been  sent  back  to 
after  a  lost  package,  were  missing.  The  traveller  hopes  to  be  able  to  reta 
Europe  in  the  course  of  this  winter,  via  St.  Louis,  SenegaL — ^A  letter  had 
read  from  Major  v.  Mechow,  who,  eighteen  months  ago,  had  commenced,  imde 
auspices  of  the  German  Government,  a  journey  of  exploration  in  Angola,  in  whi 
announces  that,  with  his  two  European  travelling-companions,  he  had  left  Ma 
on  the  12th  of  June,  and  had  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Quango  on  the  19th  . 
at  a  spot  below  the  great  waterfalls,  to  which  no  European  had  before  been  al 
penetrate.  The  road  led  through  the  territories  of  the  Gingo,  Congo,  and  '. 
tribes,  the  latter  dwelling  near  the  falls  of  the  Quango.  Although  the  expei 
was  everywhere  well  received  by  the  negroes,  yet  the  hilly  character  of  the  con 
with  its  countless  deeply  carved  valleys,  offered  many  obstacles  to  the  transp 
the  goods  and  of  the  composite  boat  For  instance,  the  Cambo,  a  tributary  o 
Quango,  which  it  joins  between  the  two  waterfalls,  had  to  be  crossed  four  times. 
camp  of  the  travellers,  at  the  time  of  the  despatch  of  the  letter,  was  pitched  1 
the  falls,  the  more  southern  of  which,  called  by  the  natives  "  Suocambanda," 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Emperor  William  Falls,"  while  the  northern  oiic,  i 
"  Gombe,"  has  been  renamed  the  "  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  FalL"  The  trai 
intends  to  descend  the  Quango,  which  here  is  already  very  broad,  in  his  boat  i 
as  its  junction  with  the  Congo,  and  then  to  return.  Everywhere  the  height  i 
the  sea-level  was  determined,  and  astronomical  observations  taken. — ^Itwasannoc 
that  Messrs.  Hohlfs  and  Stecker  had  sailed  from  Suez  for  Massaua  in  order  to  oo 
to  the  ruler  of  Abyssinia  the  letters  from  the  German  Emperor.  Thence  Dr.  R 
will  return  in  about  three  or  four  months,  while  Dr.  Stecker  will  proceed  e 
south  or  west  according  to  directions  to  be  forwarded  to  him. — ^The  Premdeni 
announced  that  Messrs.  Pogge  and  Wissman  intend  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Ai 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  African  Society,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  kingd< 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  whom,  as  is  well  known.  Dr.  Pogge  already  visited  in  the  year 
In  the  Mussumba  of  Muata  Yanvo  Dr.  Pogge  intends  to  establish  a  station,  'i 
his  companion  will  devote  his  time  to  topographic  surveys. — Mr.  Niederlein 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  scientific  results  of  the  Argentine  expedition  t 
Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia,  which  he  joined  in  the  capacity  of  botanist ;  and  Dr.  1 
tigal,  in  conclusion,  s^wke  on  the  ethnological  characteristics  of  the  Tuba 
Karuri,  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  African  races  in  generaL 

Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petersburg.— October  20th,  I8i 
M.  Sreznefsky  gave  an  account  of  the  scientific  expeditions  undertaken  b; 
Society.  Two  of  these  have  been  occupied  in  the  exploration  of  Central  Asia 
the  expeditions  of  Colonel  PrejevaUky  and  M.  Potauine.  M.  Maief  and  I 
Gu^droitch  were  intrusted  with  the  study  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  while  MM.  ] 
khof  and  Mcrejkofsky  have  been  respectively  engaged  in  exploring  the  Ural  an 
Crimea.  The  letters  received  from  Colonel  Prejevalsky  and  referred  to  b 
Sreznefsky,  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  our  September  and  November  numl 

The  object  of  the  second  expedition  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  entirely  atta 

'^'*^^*  PP-  5Q6f  697.  A  telegram,  dated  November  let,  has  since  been  received 
KLacbta,  announcing  that  Colonel  Prejevalsky  will  arrive  at  St  Petersburg  in  J« 
next. 
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M.  Potanine,  after  spending  the  winter  of  1879-SO  at  Irkutsk,  wished  to  traverse  South- 
western Mongolia,  and  continue  his  explorations  there,  but  political  events  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Chinese  frontier  prevented  him  from  so  doing,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  make  a  short  journey  in  the  region  of  Darbut  during  the  month  of  May. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  continue  his  exixdition.  M.Potanine  returned  to  St  Petersburg, 
anil  he  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  his  work. — Prince  Gu^droitch,  a 
distinguished  geologist,  was  sent  during  the  past  year  to  the  Uzboi,  and  M.  Maief  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Amu-D<uia,  the  former  devoting  the  summer  to  geological  obser- 
vations, while  the  latter  ajjplied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Amu.  M.  Gu^roitch 
observed  a  remarkable  lowering  of  the  water-level  in  certain  affluents  of  the  river, 
and  a  i)erceptible  rise  in  others,  among  which  the  Kuvan-daria  is  the  most  note- 
worthy. Speaking  generally,  M.  Guddroitch  made  a  minute  and  detailed  study  of 
the  delta  of  the  Amu-Daria ;  and,  among  others,  he  explored  the  Sary-Kamysh  basin, 
and  he  declares  that  there  are  no  indications  there  to  support  the  assertion  that  the 
Amu-Daria  ever  flowed  through  it;  he  thinks  that  the  line  of  union  between  the 
Aral  and  the  Caspian  seas  will  be  found  south  of  Sary-Kamysh.  Early  in  June, 
M.  Maief  proceeded  to  Karshi,  and  thence  to  Shir-Abad,  Kdlif,  Kerky,  Burdalyk, 
and  Charjui ;  returning  to  Korshky,  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Bokhara,  and  to 
•Samarkand.  At  the  present  time  M.  Maief  is  engaged  in  completing  an  important 
work  on  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara,  which  will  treat  of  all  the  leading  questions  affect- 
ing the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country ;  it  will  contain  a  topographical  map 
of  the  regions  traversed  by  the  expedition,  including  the  little-known  valley  of 
Kafir-nihan.  M.  Sreznefsky  briefly  adverted  to  M.  Mushketof's  exploration  of 
the  Zarafshan  Glacier,*  and  afterwards  referretl  to  M.  M^rejkofsky's  two  journeys, 
undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  studying  the  prehistoric  anthropology  of  the 
Crimea,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  some  interesting  discoveries.  M.  Malakhofs 
expedition  in  the  Ural  also  had  important  results  in  connection  with  geodesy  and 
anthropology. — It  was  announced  that  M.  Jurgens,  lieutenant  in  the  pilot  service, 
had  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Russian  polar  station,  which  is  to  be  formed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hamburg  Conference-f 

Oeographical  Society  of  Lyons. — October  21st,  1880. — On  the  resumption  of 
the  meetings  of  this  Society,  some  vacancies  in  the  Committee  were  filled  up,  and  the 
Chairman  then  referred  to  the  Congresses  held  at  Nancy  and  Rheims,  in  the  month 
of  August,  of  which  the  Secretary  would  present  a  report  at  a  future  meeting.  It  was 
announced  that,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  former  Congress,  all  the 
geographical  societies  would  hold  a  meeting  at  Lyons  during  the  vacation  of  next 
year,  and  a  hope  was  exi)resscd  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  do  their 
utmost  to  make  it  successful.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  Alpine  Club  of  Lyons 
had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  organisation  of  the  Congress.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  considered  by  it  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  every 
five  years,  in  the  name  of  all  the  geographical  societies  of  France,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  geographical  knowledge. — After  a  recapitulation  by  the  Secretary  of  recent 
geographical  news,  M.  Delocre  delivered  an  impromptu  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
railway  now  in  course  of  construction  between  Firminy  and  Annona}^  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  taken  in  it,  his  communication  would  be  published  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Society's  'Bulletin.' — It  was  annoimced  that  the  public 
monthly  meetings  would  recommence  for  the  session  on  November  2l8t,  and  that 
the  annual  general  meeting  would  be  held  in  the  month  of  December. 

Geographical  Society  of  Cairo. — October  22nd,  1880 :  General  Stone-Paoha, 
President,  in  the  Chair. — ^The  Society  resumed  its  meetings  after  the  vacation,  and 


•  See  p.  765.  t  VoL  i  p.  738. 
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a  report,*  by  CJolonel  Graves,  was  read  on  his  expedition  to  Cape  Gnaidafi 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  Egyptian  Grovemment,  in  1878,  oootemplated  e 
ing  a  lighthouse,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  shipwrecks  oocaniD; 
Accordingly,  an  expedition,  consisting  of  several  staff  oflScers,  under  the  o 
of  Colonel  Graves,  visited  the  Som&li  coast,  and  made  a  detailed  examio 
various  places  beyond  the  Cape,  with  a  view  to  the  choice  of  the  most  soiti 
for  a  lighthouse.  Colonel  Graves*  report,  which  was  illustrated  by  maps,  & 
during  the  expedition,  entered  into  full  and  minute  particulars  of  the  work 
his  party.  After  having  described  the  courses  followed  by  vessels  on  the 
west  of  the  Island  of  SSocotra,  and  having  |X)inted  out  the  seasons  whec 
might  be  apprehended.  Colonel  Graves,  in  his  report,  arrived  at  the  concloi 
the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Kohun  was  the  most'  suitable  spot  for  the  propose 
house.  The  reading  of  this  report  and  the  exhibition  of  the  maps  were,  w 
stand,  authorised  by  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs.  The  archiv 
General  Staff  contain  much  valuable  cartographical  and  other  material,  an< 
be  regretted  that  the  Egyptian  Government  does  not  allow  more  of  the  non- 
results  of  its  numerous  expeditions  to  be  made  public. 
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-  (By  E.  C.  Bye,  Ltbranan  b.g.s.) 
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Bath,  0.  VOnL — SiebenbUrgen.     Reisebeobachtungen  und   Studien.     He 
(Carl  Winter) :  1880, 12rao.,  pp.  190.    (  Williams  &  Nijrgate :  price  2».) 

Chiefly  of  historical  and  linguistical  interest,  but  containing  some  z 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Southern  Carpathians. 

Seebohm,  Henry. — Siberia  in  Europe :  a  Visit  to  the  Valley  of  the  Petcl 

North-east  Russia ;  with  descriptions  of  the  Natural  History,  Migration  oi 

&c.    London  (Murray) :  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  311,  map,  illustrations.    Price 

Mr.  Seebohm,  already  known  to  geographers  by  his  journeys  to  the 

Yenisei,  recorded  in  vol.  xxii.  of  our  '  Proceedings,*  here  <;ives  the  omith 

[  episodes  of  a  trip  in  1875  across  North-eastern  Russia  from  Archangel 

Petchora  River  at  Ust  Zylma,  and  thence  down  the  river  to  the  Arctic 
;  .  Some  notes  on  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  record  of  general  incidents  of  ti 

'.  '  this  comparatively  little  known  region,  add  to  the  special  value  of  thi 

\  *  whose  author*^  habit  of  minute  investigation  causes  hiiu  to  notice  many  i 

I  ing  details  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country. 

i  Tomaschek,  Wilhelm. — Die  vor-slawische  Topographie  der  Bosna,  Herze 

Crna-Gora,  und  der  angrenzenden  Gebiete.    Wien  (Zamarski) :  1S80,  8vo., 

An  analysis  of  the  historical  Dalmatian  itineraries  and   militai 

I     ;    ■  (extracted  from  the  *  Mittheilungen '  of  the  Vienna  Geographical  Societj 

n    '  ASIA, 

i  Bird,  Isabella  L.— Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan:  an  account  of  travels 

:  Interior,  including  visits  to  the  Aborigines  of  Yezo  and  the  shrines  of  Ni 

Isd.     London  (Murray) :  1880,  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  398  and  383,  map, 
tions.     Price  1/.  4«. 

After  describing  her  experiences  at  Tokio,  Miss  Bird  gives  an  accour 
interior  of  Nippon,  which  she  crossed  via  Nikko  to  Niigata,  thence  tr 


♦  We  have  already  (ante,  p.  373)  given  a  full  summary  of  that  portion  of 
Graves'  report,  which  deals  with  the  mterior  of  SomAli-land. 
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northwards  more  or  less  along  the  weet  coast  to  Aomori,  after  a  visit  to  Yama- 
gata  and  Shinjo.  From  the  latter  interior  town,  her  route  was  hy  the  head 
waters  of  the  Omono  to  Euhota,  on  the  coast,  from  which,  after  staying  at 
Odat^,  she  reached  the  Tsusraru  Strait  hy  the  pass  of  Yadat^.  Much  of  her 
journey  here  was  through  wild  country  of  which  no  prior  authentic  details 
exist;  and  the  diflSculties  of  identifying  localities  are  considerahly  increased  by 
the  usual  native  hahit  of  giving  different  names  to  the  same  river  in  various 
parts  of  its  course.  The  political,  social,  and  moral  state  of  the  natives  of  North 
Japan  received  much  attention  from  Miss  Bird,  whose  sex  and  solitary  method  of 
travelling  availed  her  considerahly  in  the  efifort  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  condition. 

The  second  volume  contains  her  experiences  in  Yezo,  among  the  "  Hairy 
Ainos."  After  crossing  the  strait  and  visiting  Hakodate,  she  travelled  round 
Volcano  Bay  to  Biratori,  an  Aino  settlement  in  the  southern  interior,  where  she 
made  some  stay  with  the  natives,  of  whose  ethnological  peculiarities  she  gives  a 
very  interesting  account,  finding  among  them  many  unsuspected  good  qualities, 
though  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that  they  are  as  irreclaimable  as  the  wildest 
nomads. 

Some  lengthy  notes  on  Tokio  and  on  Japanese  public  affairs,  itineraries,  an 
Aino  vocabulary,  &c.,  conclude  this  work,  which  is  likely  to  impart  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  empire  and  such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  visited  by  the  authoress,  than  could  be  obtained  from  more  pretentious 
books. 

Bnrbidge,  F.  W. — ^The  Gardens  of  the  Sun ;  or,  a  Naturalist's  Journal  on  the 
Mountains  and  in  the  Forests  and  Swamps  of  Borneo  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
London  (Murray) :  1880,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  364,  illustrations.    Price  14«. 

Chiefly  records  of  the  author's  botanical  and  ornithological  experiences  near 
Labuan  and  Kina  Balu.  Some  notes  on  tropical  travel  will  be  found  useful,  in 
addition  to  the  scattered  observations  on  the  fauna  and  flora  and  the  habits  of 
the  natives. 

Bajputana. — ^The  Rajputana  Gazetteer.  Calcutta  (Office  of  Government  Printing) : 
1879,  2  vols.  Svo.,  pp.  284  and  292. 

After  a  general  description  and  account  of  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
country,  its  geology,  mountain,  river,  and  lake  systems,  climate  and  forests  are 
separately  discussed,  as  well  as  its  historical,  political,  and  industrial  aspects. 
The  seimrate  States  of  Baoswara,  Kusalgarh,  Bhartpur,  Bikanir,  Bundi,  Dholpur, 
Dungarpur,  Ajmer-Merwara  (by  J.  D.  La  Touche),  Jaipur,  Jesalmer,  Jhalawir, 
Jodbpur,  and  Malldni,  are  then  treated  separately  in  detail. 

Beed,  Sir  Edward  J. — Japan :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Religions,  with  the 
narrative  of  a  visit  in  1879.  London  (Murray) :  1880,  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  365  and 
356,  pis.,  map.    Price  11,  Be. 

The  author  visited  Japan  early  in  January  1879,  and  appears  to  have  spent 
some  three  months  in  the  islands,  enjoying  official  opportunities  of  visiting 
objects  of  interest.  After  a  month  in  the  eastern  capital,  he  went  to  the  Inland 
Sea  and  Nagasaki,  Osaka,  Nara,  Kioto,  Is^,  Nagoya,  Shidzuoka,  Fuji-Yama,  and 
the  Uakon6  mountains.  The  first  volume  is  purely  historical  and  compiled ; 
in  the  second,  besides  incidents  of  travel  and  descriptions  of  locality,  will  be 
ibund  special  chapters  on  the  language  and  literature,  proverbs  and  phrases, 
drawing  and  jjainting  of  the  Japanese.  Some  of  the  engravings  are  by  native 
artists,  others  from  photographs,  or  from  drawings  by  the  author's  son,  many 
of  which  are  of  considerable  merit.  A  list  of  Japanese  emperors  and  of  the  year- 
periods  is  given. 

Tomaschek,  Willielm. — Centralasiatische  Studien.  XL  Die  Pamir-Dialekte.  Wien 
(Carl  Gerold's  Sohn) :  1880, 8vo.,  pp.  168. 

Extracted  from  the  'Sitzungsberich'e'  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.  xcvi. 
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AFRICA. 

Burdo,  A.— A  trip  up  the  Niger  and  Benueh.  Tranalated  by  Mrs.  George  g 
London  (Bentley) :  1880,  8vo.,  illustrations.    Price  10«.  6(i. 

The  original  work  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  *  Proceedings.' 

Egypt.  —  I>a8  alte-,  Christiche-,  und  heutige  ^Egypten,  ^reschildert  von 
Budaiiest  (Athenffium  Gesellschaft) :   1880,  8va,  pp.  781,  map.    (WOlu 
Norgate  :  price  88.) 

Of  historical  and  statistical  interest  only. 

Leclercq,  J.— Voyage  aux  lies  Fortunte,  Le  Pic  de  T^n^riffe,  et  les  Ca 

Paris  (Plon)  :  1880, 16mo.,  pp.  237.    (Wiiliams  &  Norgate  :  price  2$,  Gd.) 

A  short  biblioorraphical  list  of  French  and  Spanish  authorities  is,  w 

the  most  important  part  of  this  record  of  impressions  of  travel  in  well-1 

islands. 

Mathews,  W. — ^The  Flora  of  Algeria,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Physical  E 
of  the  Mediterranean  Region,  and  supposed  submergence  of  the  Sahara.  I 
(Stanford)  :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  55,  map.    Price  2«.  6d. 

Originally  published  in' the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Birmingham  Philoao 
Society,  this  treatise  of  the  former  President  of  our  Alpine  &ub  will  con 
itself  to  all  interested  in  the  curious  questions  arising  with  regard  t 
physical  geography  of  Northern  Africa,  from  its  careful  analysis  of  the  i 
theories  adduced  on  the  formation  of  the  Sahara,  and  its  reference  1 
evidence  afTorded  by  the  kindred  sciences  of  botany  and  concbology. 
author  sums  up  by  disbelieving  any  submergence  of  the  great  desert  of 
Tertiary  date.  The  map  shows  the  submarine  contours  of  the  shores  of  £ 
North  Africa,  and  part  of  Asia. 

Watson,  Eobert  Spence.— A  Visit  to  Wazan,  the  Sacred  City  of  Mo 
London  (Macmillan) :  1880,  8va,  pp.  328,  map,  illustrations.    Price  l(k  6d 

The  author  visited  Morocco  early  in  October  1879 ;  from  Tangier  he  i 
south  to  Mazorah,  then  reaching  Arzila  and  Larache  on  the  west  ocas 
arriving  at  Wazan  by  the  Loukkos  past  Al  Easar.  The  return  was  made  1 
interior  to  Fonduk,  from  which  place  Mr.  Watson  travelled  east  to  Tetnan 
chief  interest  in  the  account  is  naturally  the  description  of  the  Holy  City, 
before  entered  by  any  European  except  Dr.  G.  Bohlfs.  The  author  disclaio 
pretentions  to  geographical  science,  and  in  fact  succeeded  in  his  purpose  i 
fortuitously;  he  found  much  kindness  among  the  southern  Moors.  A 
Index  materially  adds  to  the  value  of  this  interesting  volume. 

AMERICA. 

Becher,  H.  C. — A  Trip  to  Mexico,  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Lake  I 
Lake  Tezcuco  and  back,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  and  being  a  paper 
the  ancient  nations  and  races  who  inhabited  Mexico  before  and  at  the  time 
Spanish  Conquest,  and  the  ancient  stone  and  other  structures  and  ruins  of  a 
Cities  found  there.  Toronto  (Willing  and  Williamson) :  1880,  squ.  8vo.,  p] 
photographs. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  amply  shown  by  its  title ;  independently 
iDformation  bearinjr  upon  the  present  actual  condition  of  Mexico  containe< 
it  shows  many  of  the  physical  features  of  that  Republic  by  original  photo« 
some  of  the  illustrations,  however,  being  merely  photojiraphed  from  put 
works  or  prints.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  cast  model  of  the 
Calendar  Stone,  given  as  the  frontispiece,  and  another  of  the  Sacrificial 
are  in  the  Library  of  this  Society,  presented  by  C.  H.  Wallroth,  Esq 
brought  them  from  Mexico. 
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Oallenga,  A. — South  America.  London  (Chapman  and  Hall) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp. 
400,  maps.    Price  14«. 

The  anther's  experiences  in  Peru,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay, 
and  Brazil,  giving  a  picture  of  life  as  it  now  is,  have  here  been  collected  from 
the  *  Times '  newspaper,  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 

AUSTEALASIA. 
D'Albertis,  L.  M. — New  Guinea:  What  I  did,  and  what  I  saw.    London  (Samp- 
son Low  &  Co.) :  1880,  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  830.    Price  2/.  2s. 

Details  the  author's  exfHiriences  as  a  natural-history  collector  in  the  Arfak 
Mountains  and  Fly  lliver,  of  which  the  geographical  asi>ects  have  been  already 
discussed  in  our  own  *  Proceedings,'  and  in  the  Italian  Journal  *  Cosmos.' 

GENERAL. 
Orisebach,  A. — Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  und  kleinere  Schriften  zur  Pflanzengeo- 
graphie.     Leipzig  (Engebnann) :  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  628,  portrait.    (Williams  &  Nor- 
gate :  price  II, ) 

Almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  geographical  aspect  of  Botany,  with 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  regarding  distribution  arranged  by 
countries,  1866-76.  The  want  of  an  index  materially  detracts  from  the  value 
of  this  collection  for  referential  purposes. 

KleilL,  H.  J.— Physische  Geographic.  Nach  dem  gegenwiirtigen  Standpunkte  der 
Wiasenschaft  dargestellt.  Stuttgart  (Sjwmann):  1880,  8vo.,  pp.  559,  illustra- 
tions.    (  Williams  <k  Norgate :  price  13s.  6rf.) 

This  addition  to  the  already  numerous  list  of  treatises  on  Physical  Geography 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  illustrations,  many  of  which 
are  of  superior  execution. 

Richardson,  John.  —  (Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  English  Course).  A  smaller  Manual 
of  Modern  Geography,  Physical  and  Political.  London  (Murray) :  1880, 12mo., 
pp.  283.    Price  2s.  6c/. 

For  the  use  of  junior  classes,  to  whom  the  author's  '  School  Manual  of 
Modem  Geography '  would  be  unsuited. 

Stier,  H.  C.  G.  —  Vliimisches  Tagebuch  iiber  Vasco  da  Gama's  zweiteTHeisCy 
1502-150a  Braunschweig  (Schwetscbke) :  1880,  12mo.,  pp.  42.  (  Williams  & 
Norgate  *  price  Is.  Qd.) 

A  reprint  of  the  Dutch  text,  with  German  translation,  of  the  anonymous 
description  of  a  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  "  Calcoen  "  (Calicut),  identified  with  the 
second  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Garaa  in  1874  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Berjeau,  who  published 
a  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  an  English 
translation  in  1874  (Pickering).  Dr.  Stier's  copy  was  accidentally  found  in 
Birmingham :  he  appears  to  be  unaware  of  Mr.  Berjeau's  work.  Some  notes  at 
the  end  are  of  interest. 
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(By  J.  Coles,  Map  Curator  r.g.s.) 

AECTIO  BEGI0N8. 
Fetermann's  '  Oeographische  Mitfheilnngen/ — Provlsorische  Earte  von  Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka's  Expedition  zur  Aufsuchung  der  Reste  von  Sir  John  Franklm's 
Expedition  auf  King  William  Land  1879  and  1880.  Nach  H.  W.  Klutschak's 
Karte.  Scale  1 : 3,500,000  or  47 '6  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Petermann's 
*  Geographische  Mittheilungen,'  Jahrgang  1830,  Tafel  20.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha. 
•  (^Dulau.) 
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i  EUBOPE. 

Kiepert,  H. — Kcue  Gcneral-Karte  der  Unter-Donau-  und  Balkan-Liinder  m 
Grenzen  von  Serbien,  Bulgarien  und  Oat-Rumelien  oach  den  im  Jahre 
ausgefUhrten  officiellen  Aufnahmen  bearbeitet  von  Heinrich  Kiepert. 
1 : 1,500,000  or  20*4  geopjaphical  miles  to  an  inch.  Dietrich  Beimer,  I 
Librairie  Lorentz  &  Keil,  Grand'  Rue  de  P^ra  487,  Constantinople,  1880.  Pr 
(Stavford,) 

OBDNANOE  SURVEY  MAPS, 
l-inch — General  Maps : 

Scotland  :  No.  103.    Hill-shaded.    l5.  dd, 
6-illcll — County  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales  :  Mid<nesex,  No.  17,  2«.  6c?.,  in  outline,  hoases  not 

Scotland  :  Argyll :  Island  of  Colonsay,  No.  145,  2«. ;  Inverness,  Island  of 

No.  58,  2«.,  engraved  on  76, County  Inverness.    Orkney  and  Shetland: 

land  No.  50,  2s.    Boss-shire,  Nos.  101, 116, 133  and  130  (on  one)  at  2s. 

92,  93, 102,  103,  109,  125, 128, 132  at  2«.  6rf. 

25-illcIl — Parish  Maps : — 

England  and  Wales:  Bedford:  Caddington,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6<f.,  1  a 
Area  Book  1«.  Bucks :  Boarstall,  in  completion,  8  sheets  at  2#.  6</.,  1  i 
Are*  Book  1». ;  Slapton,  and  ditto  detached,  Nos.  1-8,  6  sheets  at  2i 
Area  Book  Is. ;  Aylesbury,  and  ditto  detached,  Nos.  1,  3,  5  sheets,  in 
pletion,  at  2s.  6'/. ;  Edlesborough,  and  ditto  detached,  Nos.  1-10,  2  shee 
Completion,  at  2s.  6rf. ;  Hartwell,  and  ditto  detached,  in  completion,  1 
at  2.S.  6r/. ;  Ivinghoe,  and  ditto  detached,  Nos.  1-4,  in  completion,  2  shet 
28.  ivt ;  Pitstone,  and  ditto  detached,  l^os.  1-8, 1  sheet,  in  completio 
2s.  6<7. ;  Grove,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6c?.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Hulcott,  4  sheets  at  2j 
1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Mentmore,  7  sheets  at  2s.  (Sd.,  Area  Book 
Stud  ham,  in  part,  4  sheets  at  2s.  6(/.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is.  Conn 
Redruth,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.,  3  at  4s.,  Area  Book,  3s.  6ff.  Derby :  Tissin 
in  ]  art,  G  l^heets  at  2s.  6(/.,  Area  Book  Is. ;  Bakewell,  in  completion,  1 1 
at  2s.  6d,;  Peak  Forest,  in  part,  8  sheets  at  2s.  6^.,  Area  Book  Is. 
Herts :  Caddington,  7  sheets  at  2s.  6d,  2  at  4s.,  Area  Book  la. ;  Kensw 
6  sheets  at  2s.  6</.,  1  at  4s.,  Area  Book  Is. 

Town  Plans — 10-feet  Scale : — 

Glamojganshiro :  Cardiff,  13  sheets  at  2s.  6rf.    (Stanford,  agent') 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  MAPS. 
1-inch  Scale  :— 

England  and  Wales  :  Sheets  88  S.W.,  90  S.E.,  91  S.W.,  showing  super 
deposits,  at  3s.  each.    (Stanford,  agent) 

Wichmann,  E.  H.— Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  designed  by  E.  H.  T 
manu.  Scale  1:910,000  or  12*4  geographical  miles  to  an  inch.  Printe 
Miihlmeister,  Johler,  and  Brauns,  Hamburg.  1880.  2  sheets.  Price 
(  Williams  and  Norgate.) 

AFRICA. 

Wyld,  J. — Map  of  Eastern  South  Africa  from  the  Limpopo  River  to  Algoa 
embracing  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  Zulu  and  Griqua-Land  W 
showing  the  British  Sjttlements  and  Native  Locations.  Scale  1 :  742,400  or  2 
geographical  miles  to  an  inch.    J.  Wyld,  London.    1880. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  map  published  in  1879. 
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A. 

Aa,  M.  Bobidd  van  der,  190 
Aalem,  rocks  of,  86 
Aared,  81 

Abftkumbo,  town  of,  296 
Abazai,  434 
Abbassah,  C30 
Abdalla  Pesa,  340 
Abdallah  ibn  Anik,  82 
Abdallah  ibn  Rashid,  85  et  seq. 
Abd-ol-Kador.  196 
Abdullah  bin  Nasibo,  620 
Aberdare,  Lord,  416 

on  the  Highway  from  the  Indus 

to  Gandahar,  546,  548 

-  Remarks  on  opening  the  session 


1880-81,  772 

Abitt  dfmziesii^  577 

Sfnithiana^  436 

Abingdon  Island,  756,  757 

Abisiada,  Lake,  215,  516 

Abors,  the,  408,  427 

Abrojo  grande,  667 

Abu  Zeyd,  96 

Abuthabi,  09 

Acacia  Famesiana,  675,  682 

Achakzais,  tribe  of,  226 

Acridothercs  triitis^  50 

Adam,  Mount,  704 

AdUnisonia  digit ita^  618 

Address,  Annual,  the,  on  the  Progress  of 
Geography,  by  Lord  Northbrook,  401 

Aden  and  Bombay,  depth  between,  421 

Admiralty  Surveys  for  the  year  1879-80, 
418  et  seq. 

Adrak-Badrak  road,  12t> 

^Eta  palms,  478 

Af;^han  tribes  about  Gandahar,  distribu- 
tion of  tlie,  187 

Afghanistan,  mountains  of,  214 

-  progress  of  explorations  in, 


243 


230 


-  South,  physical  oliaracter  of. 


Southern,  desert  of,  540 

the  two  routes  into,  via  Jala- 
labad and  y\k  Kurram,  246 

-  the  southern  assigned  districts 


-  Southern,  progre&s  of  eiplora- 


of,  534 


tion  in,  582,  583 

Africa,  Central,  another  Belgian  expedi- 
tion to,  562 

progress  of  explorations 

in,  583,  584 

No.  XII.— Dec.  1880.] 


Africa,  Central  South,  latitude  and  longi* 
tude  of  places  in,  367 

earliest  maps  of,  291 

Italian  explorers  in,  317,  507,  564, 

691 

Italian  government  grant  for  com- 
mercial exploration  in,  765 

Journey  through  Central  South, 


from  the  Diamond  fields-  to  the  Upper 
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